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VOLUME 91. NUMBER 7. 


Our 1917 Review Number—It Is an 
Elaboration of Features Customarily 
Emphasized With Distinctive New 
Departures. 


HAT is a review number? Is it simply the 
presentation of a summary of material al- 

ready published, although so collated as to be more 
readily accessible? Is it merely a collection of spe- 
cial articles relating to the subjects considered in 
the review; or is the first essential the discussion 
and critical examination of conditions, a revision of 
previous statements, a perfection of details possibly 
slighted in the first consideration because of mar- 
ket exigencies, but now presented in perfected form, 
together with expert analysis of the original con- 
ditions, with the best de- 
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Special Copyright Notice. 

The contents of this Annual Review Number 
are fully protected by copyright, together with 
the arrangement. No matter from this issue may 
be reprinted without permission of the publishers, 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 100 William 


street, New York city, as all rights are reserved. 
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30, and the calendar year ending December 31, it 
will be found invaluable. 

The treatment of every market in this extra edi- 
tion of the Reporter is governed by three requi- 
sities: — 

First, a detailed analytical summary of all the 
transactions of the year, prices, quantities, new 
factors entering into production, distribution and 
consumption. 

Second. The best opinion of the best-informed 


| ON Daint-Arng Reporter 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


What men are better informed and better quali- 
fied to discuss the petroleum situation, the amounts 
of crude oil still available, the possible extension of 
its employment in the industries, and the necessity 
for conservation of supply and economy of produc- 


tion than Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, and Winslow H. Herschell, of the Bureau 


of Standards? 

Who is better qualified to speak for the wholesale 
drug trade than President James W. Morrisson, of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and who 
knows more intimately the part biological products 
have played in the world war, both as curative and 
preventive agents, than President Milton Campbell, 
of the H. K. Mulford Company? 

This list might be continued indefinitely through 
the entire roster of special contributors who have 
added the finishing touch of personality to our mar- 

ket studies, thereby en- 








ductions possible to make (r 
the final analysis com- 
plete and authentic? 


The Culmination of 1916's Service by the Reporter but the 


) hancing many-fold_ the 
value of these records, 
complete though they 


We have examined re- 
view numbers which were 
simply compilations of 
material previously pub- 
lished; we have familiar- 
ized ourselves with others 
which were confined to 
special articles on mar- 
ket subjects. But, the 
Annual Review Number 
of the Reporter herewith 
submitted, while possess- 
ing the essential features 
of beth of these types of 
reviews, adds to them 
other newly incorporated 
material which will be 
found of unusual interest 
and of accumulative 
value. 

The annual review of 
1917 will be found of dual 
nature. Not only does it 
contain analyses of mar- 
ket conditions in every 
market ordinarily fea- 
tured in the Reporter— 
oils, dyes, fertilizers, 
drugs, chemicals, petrol- 
eum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, paints and varnishes 
—together with the rec- 
ord of imports and ex- 
ports for both the calen- 
dar and the fiscal years, 
1916, but in addition to 
this an entire section of 
20 pages is given over to 
a series of industry 
studies, written especially 


Beginning of Service for 1917. 





HIS extra edition of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, the 1917 Annual Review, is a 
promise and the fulfilment of a promise. It is the 
result of the carefully-considered effort of every 
correspondent of the Reporter, of every member of 
the Reporter staff, and of the generous co-opera- 
tion of a group of special contributors from every 
branch of endeavor in the industries and sciences 
which the Reporter has the honor to represent. 

Never before has there been presented in one 
edition of any trade publication any similar co- 
ordinated group of the facts of production, sales, 
distribution and development of markets, which, 
while allied in the trades, differ so radically in so 
many characteristics. 

It is something more than a record of mere trade 
facts, comprehensive as such records will be found 
to be, for in the score of special articles by leaders 
in their lines of endeavor there is a definite promise 
for the future, based upon careful, intimate, expert 
study of the conditions of the past. We bespeak 
for them the attention the high character of the 
writers and the materia! written especially for this 
publication so fully deserves. 

If one single thought could be emphasized as the 
guiding motive of the Reporter and of those who 


porter service would be possible without the facili- 
ties perfected during its 46 years of continuous 
publication, and the consequent intimate touch with 
men and affairs gained through the contact of our 
staff with actual conditions. The Reporter's corps 
of special correspondents in all the trade centers of 
the United States and in the primary markets of the 
world, reporting by mail, by cable and by tele- 
graph; its facilities in London and Washington 
through its special bureaus for the immediate 
analysis of European trade edict and American 
legislative measures; its close touch with depart- 
ments having supervision of details relating to its 
markets; its interpretations from the source of trade 
rulings and regulations—these are standard fea- 
tures of Reporter SERVICE. 

But, combined with these factors, is the feature 
of individual service—the placing of readers and 
advertisers in touch with producers, handlers and 
distributors; the search for specific information de- 
sired upon some subject of direct personal applica- 
tion to some one member of the Reporter clientele, 
such as the range of prices for specified commodi- 
ties during certain periods; in fact, Reporter service 
is directly personal in that its extent and its value 
to its readers are increased at will at the expressed 


may be. 

We would also call spe- 
cial attention to the rep- 
resentative firms in many 
lines whose advertise- 
ments are to be found in 
this issue of the Reporter. 
For the guidance of ad- 
vertisers certain publica- 
tions are rated as double- 
starred or as “gold star,” 
because of the character 
of circulation and the 
number of copies circu- 
lated, but, in view of the 
representative character 
and progressiveness of 
the firms advertising in 
this Annual Review 
Number, we would be 
unqualifiedly in favor of 
establishing a new “gold 
star list” of advertisers, 
firms of the highest 
standing, and of unques- 
tionable worth, among 
whose names, those ap- 
pearing in the index of 
advertisers on the oppo- 
site page would take no 
subordinated position. 

Yet, the main purpose 
of the Reporter’s Annual 
Review Number is to pre- 
sent market studies from 
all primary sources of its 
many commodities, de- 
rived, as they are from 
every section of the globe. 
The year just closed has 
been like no other in in- 


for this number by repre- 
sentative men in _ all 
branches of the industries 
to the interests of which 
the Reporter is devoted. 
A complete index and 
table of contents will be 
found on the opposite 
page, but attractive 
though this may be it 
does little more than in- 
dicate the value of the 
material so carefully 
compiled for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the 


been epitomized 


hand information. 








have contributed to this extra edition—often at per- 
sonal inconvenience because of business stress—it 
would be SERVICE. 
twelve months, and of the years preceding, have 
in constructive recapitulations 
which cannot but prove of infinite assistance to 
those seeking both definitive data and accurate first- 


No such compilation as this culmination of Re- 


The lessons of the past 


years subsequent thereto. 


desire of the readers themselves. 


Reporter service is the result of co-operative 
effort, just as this Annual Review has been made 
possible through co-operation on the part of cor- 
respondents, advertisers and members of the Re- 
porter clientele, and in the perfection of such co- 
operation during the months to come lies the best 
promise of still more efficient service in 1917 and 


dustrial history, in that a 
world-war with its em- 
bargoes, its scarcity of 
freight carriers, its lack 
of labor and intricate for- 
eign exchange arrange- 
ments has seriously af- 
fected, either for good or 
for ill, every Reporter 


market. 
Commodities of foreign 
origin have _ reflected 


every change in foreign 
conditions, with domestic 











~ 





NS 
Reporter clientele. 


For instance, nearly ten pages of the issue are de- 
voted to a comparative tabular presentation of the 
actual market prices as quoted in New York city 
for every item in the Reporter markets from the 
outbreak of the Buropean war, in August, 1914, to 
January 1, 1917. These price figures are those for 
the first of every month, by quarters, during this 
period, and in addition to presenting an invaluable 
record of price changes, indicate with exactness the 
periods of highest and lowest prices, the beginning 
and end of the periods of greatest stringency in sup- 
ply and of speculative interest, and afford a means 
of ready comparison of the effect of such price- 
making factors as freight scarcity, crop and labor 
shortage and embargo regulations affecting the pri- 
mary markets in commodities of various types and 
various derivations. 


This tabular comparison of prices alone should in- ~ 


sure the preservation of the Review Number for 
ready reference during the year to come. But, when 
taken in conjunction with the record of five years’ 
imports and exports for the fiscal year ending June 


men in that market or industry as to what may be 
expected during the twelve months to come, based 
not upon surmise, but upon deductions not only 
from what has occurred during the past twelve 
months, but upon the influences underlying these 
happenings and responsible for them. 

Third. Specially written articles by leaders in the 
industry, in addition to the work of our staff and of 
our regular correspondents, in which the aim has 
been constructive helpfulness and the promotion of 
a more thorough understanding of actual conditions 
in the industry treated and the possibilities under- 
lying it. 

Who, for instance, is better qualified to write 
analytically upon the growth of the American dye- 
stuff industry—bases, intermediates and the finished 
colors—than I. Frank Stone, of the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company; Dr. Thomas H. Norton, dye 
expert of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Dr. Bernhard C. Hesse, of the General Chem- 
ical Company, and S. R. Church, the head of the Re- 
search Department of the Barrett Company? 


“—“ prices directly influenced 


by the factors enumerated. Domestic markets, with 
the development of new industries and the tremen- 
dous broadening out of production following both 
foreign and domestic demands, have attained a posi- 
tion hitherto unknown. The result has been a year 


of contrast—and jt is the presentation of this epoch- 
marking year that is herewith presented in this 1917 
Annual Review Number. 

The demands upon our staff and upon our corre- 


spondents, both in this country and abroad, have, 
of necessity, been unusual, but the result, it is be- 
lieved, will be found commensurate with the labor 
and the expense necessitated by the present elabora- 
tion of our usual review. That new times demand 
new measures was never more truly illustrated than 
in the progress effected in 1916, and the Reporter, as 
spokesman for so many important industries, has 
endeavored to expand to meet these new demands. 
We would call particular attention to the close and 
comprehensive indexes and table of contents on the 
opposite page, as the medium of ready reference to 
any market report or other feature in this issue, 
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F. W. WELLER 


Vice President Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 


Owing to the unprecedented demand for petrol- 
eum products the year 1916 has been a prosperous 
one in all branches of the business. 

During the year the total production exceeded 
that of 1915, but the growth in the demand was 
greater than the increase in production, and this 
situation is being reflected by advancing prices in 
crude. 

The brisk demand for the past two years has so 
stimulated the construction of refining facilities 
that this capacity is now in excess of production of 
crude. 

Outside capital has been used largely in provid- 
ing this excess, and when the lean years come, as 
they do with great regularity in this business, this 
new capital will be brought to a realizing sense 
that it is uneconomic to pay fancy prices for their 
production or refining capacity. 

However, concerns that have been conserva- 
tively operated will probably, on account of the de- 
mand, continue to enjoy prosperity during the cur- 
rent year. 








CHARLES J. LYNN 


Secretary and General Manager Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The past year has been a strenuous one. ’ 
edented volume of domestic business, high prices, 
difficulty in obtaining various supplies, raw and 
finished, slow freight service both inbound and out- 
bound, scarcity of certain classes of labor, fuel 
shortage, etc., all have combined to make 1916 one 
long to be remembered in the history of this house. 
Customers have been patient, no doubt realizing 
that our story was but a repetition of that of other 
manufacturers—all working under pressure to sat- 
isfy the demand. 

We see no indications of any reduction in the 
volume of business nor do we expect any so long 
as present world conditions endure. Certain condi- 
tions of manufacture are improving, but no doubt 
as long as the war lasts our business will be done 
under more or less trying conditions. 

What will happea to our industry when 
actually comes 1s more or less problematical, but 
that business generally, including drugs, is due for a 
decided shake-up in the inevitable readjustment 
ahead is plainly evident from what happened re- 
cently in Wall street, on more rumors of peace. We 
are inclined to the opinion, however, that legiti- 
mate industry in this country will move along 
under its present momentum for some time after 
the actual declaration of peace before the read- 


justment comes. 


Unprec- 


peace 





JOSEPH PLAUT 
President Lehn & Fink, New York City. 


We are free to state that in the past year, notwith- 
standing higher prices of products and consequent 
restricted consumption, the volume of business 
showed a notable increase. Many articles were 
omitted from shipments because it was impossible 
to obtain them, and the continued and extreme 
fluctuations in the price of goods lent uncertainty 
to the conduct of business. The demand for mer- 
chandise was uninterruptedly brisk; collections 
showed some improvement, and the net result was 
gratifying, although more or less friction and ten- 
sion were exhibited, largely due to the difficulty in 
securing satisfactory help. The employment prob- 
lem was ever present. , 

For the new year the outlook is reassuring, with 
domestic trade lively and the hoped-for advent of 
peace in Europe a factor which does not materially 
affect the immediate situation. 


WILLIAM L. BROWER 
Vice-President Schieffelin & Co., New York City. 


We regard the business in the wholesale drug 
trade as being on a sound basis and of a satisfac- 
tory nature, both in volume and as to profits. The 
political developments, beginning in December of 
1916, do not seem to have wrought any marked 
change in the volume of business, and this particu- 
lar business being of a stable nature we do not 
anticipate any adverse change in the near future. 

During the year just closed there was some re- 
cession in the prices of drugs and chemicals of for- 
eign origin, in some instances due to the ability 
of American manufacturers to supply the shortage 
created by the hostilities in Europe. These declines 
have, however, been more than offset by increase 
in the prices of goods of purely domestic origin 
where manufacturers have not been able to supply 
the large demand from foreign countries. 

Collections are in excellent condition. 

We anticipate a large and profitable business dur- 
ing the year 1917. 


M. CAREY PETER 
Peter-Neat-Richardson Company, Louisville, Ky. 


We do not find any material difference in last 
year’s business from that of several years preced- 
ing. It has been a good year. Collections are good. 
Crops are fine and they bring good prices. 

We see nothing in future that is at all alarming 
or that would indicate any change from these con- 
ditions. Of course, we have not felt the effect of 








the enormous demand for munitions that has made 








things throb so rapidly on the seashore, but in a 
quiet way we sit under the pawpaw bush and go 
along with our Panama hats in the summer and 
snow shoes in winter and love our friends; enjoy 
what we eat; never drink more than we want and 
are happy. 





WM. A. HAMANN 
Treasurer Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, New York. 


Like its predecessors, the past year has been re- 
plete with disappointments, surprises and profits. 
The demand for chemicals has been phenomenal 
from pretty nearly every source of consumption, 
and from every section of the country. Where the 
supply has been short the pressure of buyers to se- 
cure more than their share has in many instances 
sent prices to fabulous heights; such conditions 
have brought exceptional profits, but little real sat- 
isfaction. 

Taking everything into consideration, we believe 
we voice the general sentiment when we say, “Let 
us hope we can get back to normal conditions 
soon, 

The new year will in a measure repeat the past 
years’ experiences, at least as long as the world 
war lasts, and we sincerely trust that this may end 
at an early date. 


FRANK G. RYAN 
President Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The year 1916 has been the most remarkable for 
volume of business of any in our experience, the 
output of products being limited only to our capa- 
city to manufacture and ability to secure supplies. 
The excessive demand for pharmaceutical products 
still continues, and in so far as -we are able to 
judge, wili continue for at least another year. We 
would not care to venture an opinion as to the ef- 
fect on business of a sudden termination of the 
war, although we can hardly see how this would 
lessen the consumption of regular pharmaceutical 
products in the United States. 








WILLIAM H. CLARK 
Sales Manager Butterworth-Judson 
Corporation. 


General 


We are pleased to report a very successful period 
during 1916, the volume of business being the largest 
this company has ever done. The most encouraging 
feature has been that while in 1915 the chief impetus 
to chemical manufacture came from European de- 
mands, during 1916 the demand has been shifting 
from war sources to domestic organic chemical in- 
dustries which have sprung up all through the 
Kast, engaged chiefly in the manufacture of coal- 
tar products, dyes, and intermediates. This feature 
speaks very well for the continuance of a healthy 
and increasing local market and bids fair to sus- 
tain activity in chemicals in spite of the decreasing 
European outlet. 

We see no reason why this country should not 
be able in a very short time to stand on its own 
bottom, entirely independent of foreign chemicals, 
and the rapidity with which the coal-tar derivative 
industries are developing carries conviction that it 
will do so. 





LUTHER MARTIN 
Vice-President Wilckes Martin Wilckes Uom- 
pany, New York. 


We had a most unusual year and we believe this 
was the case with all the manufacturers in this 
country owing to conditions. The volume of busi- 
ness was all that could be desired. Of course, the 
large manufacturers were under contract to make 
deliveries to their customers at the old prices, and 
many of these contracts worked a hardship on the 
producers under the changed conditions of manufac- 
ture, viz., higher wages, increased cost of raw ma- 
terials, etc. 


The new year has started off well, and evidently 
the consumers feel that business is going to be al- 
most up to last year, for the reason that most of 
them have been anxious to contract for their re- 
quirements so far ahead. Our personal view is that 
1917 will be another good year, because even if the 
hostilities in Europe should cease by the middle 
of summer or beginning of the fall months, in the 
short remaining period there could not be any 
changes which would affect the market here on 
stable articles. 





E. V. PETERS 
Assistant General Sales Manager New Jersey 
Zinc Company. 


To us it appears that we may all look forward 
to a period of continued business activity for some 
time to come. Fundamentally, domestic business 
is in excellent position. The country has enjoyed 
for some time past a period of unusual prosperity 
permitting many new industries to become perma- 
nently established and financially strengthenin 
many other older establishments; thus a Dotentie! 
capacity has been created which augurs well for 
future and continued activity. 

Prices of raw materials have been 
high, but, notwithstanding this, Sutat weno 
turers during the year just closed appear to mo 


suffered no appreciable diminution of demand, and 
the outlook for the coming year as far as may be 
judged from present indications is most encourag- 
ing. While prices generally are much above the 
level to which we have been accustomed, money 
is also mure plentiful and more widely distributed 
than ever before, and the advanced prices of ma- 
terials seem to have had but little, if any, effect on 
consumption. 

In zine oxides, both French and American proc- 
esses, including the leaded grades, demand has 
steadily increased, and. we see nothing that war- 
rants the expectation of any change in this condi- 
tion. The demand for the standard grades of the 
Horse Head zinc oxides has been in excess of the 
productive capacity, and any relief in this direction 
must come from a larger use of the leaded grades, 
the production of which is more elastic. The paint 
trade in general appears to have realized this fact, 
and have found these grades of leaded oxides to be 
in every way satisfactory for the manufacture of 
high quality paints, and as a consequence of this 
realization, fortified by practical experience, many 
of the larger manufacturers are now specifying a 
preponderance of these grades. 

In view of continued business activity our trans- 
portation agencies appear to be taxed beyond their 
capacity, as shippers realize. Car shortage and 
embargoes will continue to be awkward factors, 
and it, therefore, seems wise to give this phase of 
the situation earnest consideration. We believe 
much can be done to relieve this congestion if pur- 
chasers will advise the shippers well in advance of 
their requirements, and if a concerted movement 
to load cars to capacity were inaugurated. 


——o———_. 


W. E. WALL 


President the Fred G. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


I think it is fair to say that the oil and chemical 
business will show profits in line with business in 
general. It might be said that business for the 
last year was very good, but nothing extra as com- 
pared with general conditions. The coming year 
bids to be quite as good as last year, although 
there is considerable disturbance in the manner in 
which crude oil is handled. 

This is a branch of the business at which a bet. 
ter understanding is arrived between the producer 
and the purchaser of the raw material. There is 
too much speculative feature about it entirely. 

Of course, all business has shown a larger profit 
since the war than before, but personally I think 
we would ali be much better off in the long run if 
there had been no war, and we were going on con- 
tented with conditions as we had them before the 
war. I am a thorough believer that we will pass 
through a very serious condition when things be- 
come normal again. The war will end one of these 
days. Will we be prepared commercially to adjust 
ourselves to radically different conditions? 





J. L. BRODE 
F. W. Brode & Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


The value of cottunseed oil broke all records this 
Season, 48 was the case 'n many other commodities. 
However, it is now at a more reasonable basis, and 
trade in it is beginning to pick up to some extent. 
We hear of rumors of a failure of the Olive oil crop 
abroad, which is stimulating to holders of crude. 

For the most part, the small oil mills are sold up. 
Most of the big mills are also comfortably fixed, and 
sO far as the statistical position is concerned, there 
is very little hope of the market fluctuating widely 
at the present time. There is some little hand-to- 
mouth buying going on, which is relieving the mar- 
ket of the small offerings which come out from 
time to time. Soya bean oil is coming into this 
country, but there seems to be quite a demand for 
it. Offerings are well taken. 

Owing to the high prices that have béen paid for 
seed, the mills now seem determined to market their 
products to the best advantage to themselves, and 
it is not to be expected that they will be stampeded 
into any big selling; at the same time buyers are 
also indifferent, as they are fairly well fixed so 
far as supply is concerned, and until some new fea- 
tures come into the situation, there will be no 
tendency either way. 





ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. 
New York City. 


Trade for the year just past has proven satisfac- 
tory, although it was transacted under serious dis- 
abilities. The prospects for 1917 are bright, but final 
results depend on outside circumstances, as for in- 
stance, the labor situation, car shortage, ability to 
secure adequate supplies of fuel, raw material, etc. 





W. H. KNAPP 


Assistant to President the Solvay Process Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 


During last year our business has been extremely 
active. The European war has indirectly stimu- 
lated very greatly the domestic consumption of 
soda ash, caustic soda, and the other allied prod- 
ucts manufactured by us. Increased producing 
capacity and the most active effort in all lines has 
been necessary to place us in a position to meet 
the heavy demands the market has made upon us. 

We expect a continuation of the present condition 
during 1917, and are preparing to meet very heavy 
demands for our particular product. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANILINE COLOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


IN AMERICA. 


By I. F. STONE, President of the National Aniline and Chemical Company; Vice-President of Schoellkopf 


Aniline and Chemical Works, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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i writing on this subject it may be 
interesting to briefly sketch in the 

beginning a history of this industry 
from its first inception in this country, 
and I beg to say in this connection 
that the first American aniline fac- 
tories were established about 1875. By 
about 1880 there were some ten fac- 
tories engaged in the manufacture of 
these products, and it looked as though 
it would be a very successful industry, 
as tariff conditions at that time were 
favorable to such enterprise. 

Unfortunately, however, in 1883 a 
new tariff law was passed, reducing 
the tariff protection on colors to such 
an extent that the industry was no 
longer possible, and consequently 
most of the factories dropped out un- 
til at one time there were only three 
engaged in this manufacture, and 
these three were carried on more or 
less by ‘the ambition of their owners 
that some day conditions would be 
Changed, rather than at a profit. One 
of the factories, particularly, lost a 
large amount of money up to the 
time it finally reached success in 
about 1900. 


Five Factories Operating in 1914. 


About 1898 another factory was 
established and then along about 
1914 still another was established, so 
that in 1914, at the beginning of the 
present European war, there were five 
factories actively engaged in this in- 
dustry. Owing, however, to the in- 
tense competition of the European 
manufacturers, especially the Ger- 
mans, none of these factories were 
successful enough to make a complete 
line of colors, and were restricted to 
only a few of those which could be 
made to advantage in this country, 
therefore the industry was not a large 
one and was not running to any con- 
siderable extent. 

One reason why the industry could 
not operate successfully was the lack 
of what we call intermediate products. 
that is, products made from benzole 
and naphehtlene (coal tar derivatives) 
which are the bases of the manufac- 
turing of practically all aniline colors, 
as none of these intermediate products 
were manufactured in this country up 
to 1914, when the war commenced. 
with one exception which I will men- 
tion later. 

The American manufacturers were 
therefore obliged to rely entirely upon 
European factories for their raw ma- 
terials, in other words, the interme- 
diate products, and naturally, the Eu- 
ropean manufacturers charged them 
such a price that they could not suc- 
cessfully compete with the finished 
colors of Europe, which were made 
from the same intermediate products, 
but which were secured py the Euro- 
pean manufacturers naturally at a 
lower price than they could be se- 
cured by the American manufacturers 
who imported them. 

The single exception to this state- 
ment is that in 1910 a factory for the 
manufacture of one of the intermedi- 
ates, viz. aniline oil, was established, 
but had not been at all successful up 
to the time of the war, owing to Eu- 
ropean competition, the European 
manufacturers, by the way, having 
reduced their price immediately upon 
the establishment of this American 
factory. 

No Intermediates Made Here But 
Aniline Oil. 


The situation was then, in 1914, when 
the war began, that no intermediate 
raw materials were manufactured here 
with the exception of this compara- 
tively small amount of aniline oil, and 
then the supplies of these intermediate 
products from European factories, that 
is, German factories, were immediately 
cut off, just as were the supplies of 
the finished aniline colors, and the 
American manufacturers therefore 
were not able to relieve the situation 
except to the extent of using up what 
raw materials they had on hand, 
which of course were not nearly 
enough to be of any perceptible help 
to the con@umers of aniline dyes. 

The situation therefore a few months 
after the war started, say about Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, had become very acute, 
as practically all the stocks of imported 
colors which were here at the beginning 
of the war had been consumed, as had 
also the raw materials employed by the 
American factories in their manufac- 
ture of colors, the one exception being 
a factory which had previously been 
securing its aniline oil from the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, and therefore they 
were enabled to continue this manufac- 
ture of colors without any particular 
interruption, except the interruption of 
the lack of foreign intermediates, of 
which, however’, they fortunately had a 
large stock. 


I am not mentioning the names of 


any of these factories, in this article, 


as I wish to be absolutely impersonal, 
but there is no question but that the 
position of this factory just mentioned, 
with its supply of raw materials, was 
a great relief to the consumers of 
dyes in this country, and it was very 
fortunate for them that a factory had 
been established for the manufacture 
of aniline oil, and that as American 
manufacturers of colors they had 
taken the precaution to secure their 
supply from this American factory, 
even though they were obliged to pay 
a higher price than they could have 
imported the oil for at the time, They 
preferred, however, to do this in order 
to encourage the American manufac- 
turers of these intermediate products. 

Very soon after the war began, how- 
ever, it became apparent that there 
would be a great necessity for the 
manufacture of these intermediate 
products in this country, and as the 
basic material, that is, coal tar, is of 
course a large domestic product, it 


tured a large variety, such as alpha- 
naphtylamine, beta-naphthol, benzalde- 
hyde, benzyl acetate, chlor-benzole, 
dimethylaniline, di-nitro-benzole, di- 
nitro-phenol, nitro benzole, paranitran- 
iline, paraphenylenediamine, toluidine, 
and others too numerous to mention, 
so that American manufacturers of 
colors are now able to get a fair sup- 
ply of these intermediates, and are 
therefore enabled to make a more com- 
plete line of colors than was possible 
at the beginning of the war, viz., 1914. 

As I have previously mentioned, the 
first large intermediate to be manu- 
factured, however, was aniline oil, the 
factory which originally manufac- 
tured it before the war, immediately 
increasing its production, and many 
other concerns starting in later on, 
until it came to a point where the pro- 
duction was fully if not more than 
equal to the demand, and the fact is, 
that factories making this product are 
in such a strong position that it is 


ISAAC FRANK STONE. 
President of the National Aniline and Chemical Company of New 
York City. 





One of the most prominent companies in the field of chemical dyestuffs manu- 
facture since the European war began has been the National Aniline and Chemical 
Goempany, of which for ten years 1. Frank Stone has been the head, 

Mr. Stone was born in Chicago, March 2, 1867, attended the Chicago schools, and 


left school at an early age to enter business. 
The new undertaking prospered, and in 189 the firm became 


firm of I. F. Stone. 


He was just 21 when he started the 


Stone & Ware, entering New York city seven years later as the Stone & Ware 


Company. 


Three years later Mr. Stone became vice-president of the Schoellkopf, Hartford 
& Hanna Company, and in 1906 president of the National Aniline and Chemical 


Company. 


entering upon the growth that has marked its subsequent development. 


He assumed direction of the business at a moment when it was just 


Every 


year has witnessed extension of manufacturing facilities and increased production. 
His policy has been of the aggressive kind that always contemplates taking another 
step forward the moment such step is justified. 

Mr. Stone has given a good share of his time to fostering the interests of the 
whole industry, and he also is connected with several other companies in the chem- 
ical trade, being a director and vice-president of the Schoellkopf Aniline and 
Chemical Works, Inc., and a director of the Contact Process Company, and Rollin 


Chemical Company. 


He is a director of the Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, and for some 
time has been on the Advisory Committee of the Metropolitan Bank. : é 
In 1999 Mr. Stone was elected vice-president of the Drug and Chemical Club, 


and the next year was chosen president of the Chemists’ Club of New York. 


He is 


a member of the Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade and Transportation, Lotos, 
Union League, New York Athletic and City Clubs. 


wag then only necessary to recover its 
derivatives such as benzole and naph- 
thalene, and benzole, particularly 
being needed for explosives and other 
war purposes, was the first product 
which had the attention of the Amer- 
ican producers. 

The pfoduction was _ increased 
gradually until it has reached at 
the present time something like 
30,000,000 gallons annually as 
against about 3,000,000 gallons 
prior to the war, and the produc- 
tion of naphthalene has also in- 
creased largely owing to its de- 
mand for use as a raw material in 
the manufacture of these inter- 
mediates, although not to such an 
extent as benzole. 

Fair Supply of Intermediates Now 
Available. 

The manufacture of intermediates 

gradually increased to such an extent 

that there are now being manufac- 


doubtful whether it will ever again be 
imported from Europe to advantage. 

Another intermediate, the manufac- 
ture of which was commenced largely, 
was chlor-benzole, which is used in the 
manufacture of sulphur black, a very 
important color for cotton goods, and 
for which there is a large sale. The 
manufacture of this color, by the way, 
is now so large that it is fully equal to 
the consumption, and is again another 
product which will probably never be 
imported again to advantage. Other 
intermediates follow, until, as I have 
said, at present we are able to obtain 
a sufficient variety to manufacture a 
line of colors which will probably take 
care of the necessary shades, which 
includes blacks, blues, browns, reds, 
yellows, greens, orange, violet; the 
seven primary colors, from mixtures 
of which practically every shade can 
be obtained for all materials such as 
wool, cotton and silk. 

It has been stated that American 


manufacturers were not on a firm 
basis, in that they had followed the 
lines of least resistance in making 
colors, that is, making colors which 
were easiest to manufacture, and that 
when the war was over and competi- 
tion came again from Europe they 
would not be able to stand against 
the competition, This opinion is not 
true, in that while it is true that they 
did follow the lines of least resistance. 
it so happened that the colors manu- 
factured were the ones most largely 
consumed, for instance blacks. This 
is by far the color most largely con- 
sumed, being practically half of the 
entire color consumption of the coun- 
try, and this was the first color to 
receive attention of the American 
manufacturers, it being obvious that 
a color which could be manufactured 
in large quantities would mean a less 
cost for overhead expenses. 

Therefore there is now an abundance 
of blacks made for all purposes, suffi- 
cient to take care of the whole con- 
sumption of the country, for instance: 
—Direct blacks for cotton, union, wool 
and silk, azo black or acid black for 
wool and silk, sulphur black for cotton 
(already mentioned), chrome blacks for 
wool, and nigrosines for leather, inks, 
etc., so that this particular color is 
very well taken care of. 

Consumers can get the necessary 
quantities for consumption next year 
if they were careful to contract for 
same in time to allow the American 
manufacturers to arrange their facil- 
ities and buy the raw material neces- 
sary to take care of such contracts, 
for 1917, 


Satisfactory Blues Produced Also. 


The next color in importance, which 
had their attention, was blue, this 
being next to black in the proportion 
of consumption. They are now pro- 
ducing blues for the same textiles, viz., 
wool, cotton and silk, to a very sat- 
isfactory extent. 

To show the development of this 
business, would say when we consider 
that there were only five factories 
making aniline dyes in the country 
prior to the fall of 1914 when the 
war began, I will say that 
we now have a list of about 120 mak- 
‘a! intermediates and anilines, and as 
| have stated above, their whole pro- 
duction will take care of the entire 
country as far as the necessary colors 
are concerned. 

Special colors which are not made 
here, are being imported from Switz- 
erland, and occasionally on the sub- 
marine Deutschland, so that con- 
sumers are able to get quite a varied 
line, and there is therefore now no 
real shortage of these products. 


Vat Colors Not Yet Made in Large 
Amounts. 


Practically the only colors which are 
not now made in this country of any 
consequence, are indigo and anthra- 
cene derivatives, known as vat colors, 
for the dyeing of ginghams, shirtings, 
ete. (although at this time there is one 
factory being erected for the manu- 
facture of indigo), but it is possible 
to secure natura] products like indigo, 
logwood, fustic, cutch, flavine, etc., 
which can be substituted until the 
artificial colors are either manufac- 
tured or again imported, 

And then alizarine colors, for which 
there is as far as I know no plan to 
manttfacture, are easily replaced by the 
so-called chrome colors, which are prac- 
tically as fast and available for men’s 
wear, sweaters, heavy woolens, etc., in 
black, blue, brown, green, yellow and 
red, therefore the shortage of these 
alizarines is really not so serious, and 
then, there are some colors for lakes 
called the para colors, which are not 
made here, but the lake manufacturers 
can easily get what they want by 
making their own lakes from para- 
nitraniline and beta-naphthol, which 
are made here. A few other colors not 
made here, are such specialties as 
rhodamine, auramine, patent blue, etc., 
but some are being brought over from 
Switzerland and England, and from 
Germany (on the Deutschland in 
fair quantities, so that they are ob- 
tainable, and can be used in connec- 
tion with American colors for blend- 
ing shades and making mixtures. 

In speaking of the increase to some 
120 factories, I must emphasize the 
fact that the first five already estab- 
lihed before the war are the ones who 
have made the most progress and are 
the ones turning out the most staple 
and satisfactory colors as to quality, 
&c., and they are the ones who will 
continue to hold the most of the busi- 
ness after the war as, due to their 
experience, capital, &c., they are in a 
better position to do so than the newer 
manufacturers who have largely de- 
pended on inexperienced chemists and 
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on outside capital to take up the 
manufacture. 

This is emphasized by the fact that 
none of the older factories are adver- 
tising their stock for sale in the news- 
papers, nor are they soliciting sub- 
scriptions for bonds or in any other 
way asking for capital, as all of them 
seem to be in position to capitalize 
themselves. This being true, they cer- 
tainly are in a strong position to meet 
competition after the war, with the 
advantage they have gained in the 
meantime through their development 
and increased production, which will 
reduce overhead expenses of their fac- 
tories, as it is obvious that it will not 
cost as much per pound to manufac- 
ture, say, 1,000,000 pounds, as it would 
to manufacture 100,000 pounds—the in- 
crease in the manufacture of colors 
being at least ten times more than it 
was before the war. 

The principal point to continue the 
successful manufacture is the question 
of the manufacture of the interme- 
diates, on which they depend as their 
raw materials, and it is the interme- 
diate manufacturers who will need the 
most help to maintain their position. 
If they cannot do so through protec- 
tion granted them by Congress in the 
last tariff bill, then they should be 
supported in some other way, by the 
government, for instance, as I have 
stated in an address made last year, 
the government could establish fac- 
tories for the manufacture of these in- 
termediates, which would be very de- 
sirable, because these same factories 
could be used for the manufacture of 
ammunition supplies in case of war, 
as it is a fact that the raw materials 
for the manufacture of aniline prod- 
ucts are much the same as those used 
for explosives, so that in making such 
a move the government would be pro- 
tecting itself, in case of war, for its 
supply of explosives, ag well as 
strengthening the position of the ani- 
line color manufacturers by giving 
them intermediates at necessary prices. 
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This: could be easily done by the gov- 
ernment, as it is a fact, as I have 
stated, that the production of the 
original raw material, coal tar deriva- 
tives, viz., benzole and napthalene, 
are now in sufficient supply for the 
production of all necessary interme- 


diates. 


Uv. s. with 


Products Identical 
European. 


There is some criticism as to the 
quality of the coal-tar products made 
in the United States since the war, but 
to this I can say that they are identi- 
cally the same in every respect as the 
European products, as they are made 
from the same chemical formulae, and 
there is no reason, therefore, why 
they should not be fully as good in 
every way if they are properly manu- 
factured, which they are, by the com- 
petent factories. The trouble is that 
people, in comparing colors, do not 
compare the same colors. but take 
some color, which is especially adapted 
for certain purposes, and compare it 
with colors which may be used for the 
purpose but are not so well adapted, 
due usually to the ignorance of the 
people who use colors, but they could 
get the necessary information as to 
what colors to use if they would con- 
fer with some more experienced manu- 
facturers of colors, who would know 
just for which purpose colors are 
adapted and what colors could be re- 
placed, in comparison with the Euro- 
pean colors. 

In regard to the high prices charged 
by American manufacturers of colors, 
many consumers are under the impres- 
sion that these are caused by scarcity, 
owing to the inability of European 
manufacturers to deliver their prod- 
ucts here, but while this may be true 
to some extent, the real reason is that 
owing to the fact, as I have said, that 


the raw materials for the manu- 
facture of aniline colors are much 
the same as those used for ex- 
plosives, the war demands for ex- 
plosives are so great that it creates 
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a scarcity in the raw materials, 
and consequently prices are high, 
and color manufacturers’ are 
obliged to pay abnormal prices for 
their raw material, so that the 
prices for the manufactured colors 
are correspondingly high. 

Not only that, but the cost of labor 
in the past two years has advanced to 
such an extent that it is almost double 
what it was in the normal times. How- 
ever, the price of American colors, in 
any event, is not as high, in propor- 
tion, as the European colors, as those 
colors which are imported are sold for 
many times more their normal va'ue 
in this country than are the American 
colors. For instance, a color known as 
patent blue, on which the normal price 
is about $1, is being sold as high as 
$13 per pound for a type which is only 
half strength, so, in reality, the full 
strength type would be selling at $26, 
or about twenty-six times its normal 
price, while I know of no American 
color which is sold at more than about 
ten times its normal price, and m-:st 
of the staples are sold at about only 
five times—for instance, direct and 
sulphur black, which are consumed in 
the largest quantities. 

It is usually the smaller colors which 
are higher in proportion, due to the 
fact that the cost of manufacture is 
more for small quantities than it is for 
large quantities. In mentioning pat- 
ent blue, it is only one of many colors, 
like rhodamine, auramine, the vat col- 
ors already mentioned, &c., which 
come over from time to time, and 
which are sold at very high prices, 
much more in proportion than the 
American colors. The point is that the 
prices in Europe are evidently quite 
as high or higher than they are in the 
United States; therefore the United 
States consumer is under no disadvan- 
tage as compared to consumers in 
other parts of the world. As to when 
products will be back to their normal 
prices, would say this will come in 
due course, after the war, and when 
things get more normal; that is, when 





materials and labor once more resume 
normal conditions, although, as far as 
labor is concerned, it is very difficult 
to say whether this will again in this 
country go back to what it was be- 
fore the war, our laboring people hav- 
ing been educated now to a _ higher 
schedule of living, and it is doubtful 
if conditions will change much in this 
respect, as it would be difficult to re- 
turn to a different or former standard. 

| believe, however, that American 
consumers will be only too glad to pay 
labor everything it is worth and con- 
sequently a higher price for colors 
than ruled before the war will be 
cheerfully paid by our consumers, if 
they are within reason, which they 
will be. 

To sum up what is now being manu- 
factured, would say that practical'y 
a full line of basic, acid, chrome and 
sulphur colors are being made, and 
people, in criticising the development 
of the color manufacture, should not 
forget that it would be imp ssible for 


us to do in two years since the war 
what it has taken Germany over fifty 
years to accomplish; in other words. 


make a complete line of colors for 
every purpose, but in making the sta- 
ple colors, such as we have been able 
to do, and getting them to a point 
where we can supply the whole con- 
sumption of the country, I think we 
have accomplished wonders in the 
short period since the war, or a little 
over two years. 

The definite answer in connection 
with the manufacture of dyestuffs 
in America is therefore, as | have 
already stated, that the present 
conditions of the dyestuff supply 
are very satisfactory and _ the 
future outlook is still more satis- 
factory in that we will make more 
colors, and everything indicates 
that the larger part of the business 
will remain in the hands of Ameri- 
can manvtfacturers even after the 
war, instead of the hands of the 
European manufacturers who in 
former years have had a practical 
monopoly of this business. 
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LL but two of the coal-tar dyes on 
A the world’s markets have no 

counterpart in nature; they are 
all invented dyes. For those two ex- 
ceptions, Alizarin and Indigo, inven- 
tion of processes for their synthetic 
production had to be accomplished. So 
far as processes are concerned all coal- 
tar dyes are made by invented pro- 
cesses and all the dyes but two are in- 
vented dyes, 

The Schultz “Farbstofftabellen” 
(Edition of 1914) state that 921 different 
chemical individuals, in a number of 
brands for each, were on the world’s 
dye markets in 1912, If the “Dyestuff 
Census” of Dr. Thomas H. Norton be 
suitably examined it will appear that 
about 534 of the 921 Schultz numbers 
were imported into the United States 
during the fiscal year 1913-1914. Of 
these 534 about 258 were brought in in 
lots of 5 short tons or more per year 
and about 275 were brought in in lots 
of less than 6 short tons per year. It 
should be borne in mind that the Nor- 
ton Dyestuff Census lists about 5,674 
different brands which are referred to 
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2,127 different numbered entries, 534 of 
which are Schultz table entries, over 
400 are tentatively assigned to Schultz 
table numbers and for over 1,180 entries 
(weighing about 4,300 tons) in this Dye- 


stuff Census no composition is indi- 
cated. 
Limiting attention now to 533 of 


these 534 Schultz table numbers (ex- 
clusive of Indigo) it also appears on 
suitable examination of the Norton 
Dyestuff Census that 


the amounts 
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he above chart shows the distribution 
total for the years up to the outbreak of the European war. 
1896, shows the participation of dyes then patented in the United States. 


brought in under theseq designations 
total upwards of 8,000 tons; on an as- 
sumed total United States consump- 
tion of 29,000 short tons this repre- 
sents 27.6 per cent, of the total United 
States yearly consumption. Further, 
that at the end of 1913 over 78 per 
cent. of these 8,000 tons were free of 
any United States patent restraint and 
that of these 78per cent., 42 had never 
been patented in the United States. 

Indigo imports make up about 4,000 
tons of the 29,000, leaving 12,700 tons to 
be distributed over the dyes tentatively 
assigned to Schultz table numbers and 
those dyes manufactured in the coun- 
try. On the basis of 25,000 tons to ac- 
count for, the 8,000 definitely assigned 
to Schultz table numbers amount to 32 
per cent, of that amount. 

The following table gives some of the 
detail derivable from suitable treat- 
ment of the Norton Dyestuff Census. 
In this table, 1 per cent. equals 80 tons, 
Hence, of the dyes imported into the 
United States in 1913-1914, 640 tons 


were made up of 20 dyes all discovered 
in 1868 or prior 


thereto and never 
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of patented 


patented in the United States; this is 

an average of 32 tons per dye as 

against a grand average of 15 tons for 

these 533 Schultz table entries. 

Distribution of Patented and Non- 
Patented Dyes. 


The chart herewith shows the fig- 
ures of the table plotted in per cent. 
of the 8,000 tons against years; the 
solid line shows the total of patented 
and non-patented dyes for the resp-c- 





tive years; the dotted line, beginning 
with 1896 shows the partic:pation of 
dyes then patented in the United 
States on the assumption that all Unit- 
ed States patents prior to 1896 had ex- 
pired with 1918; this shows graphically 
and approximately the distribution be- 
tween patented and unpatented dyes at 
or about the outbreak of the present 
European war; the “peaks” are at 
1885, 1891 and 1902. These may be re- 
garded as the three “fat” years for 
inventors of dyes; the other years are 
relatively less ‘“‘fat,” {. e., “lean.” 

It appears, therefore, from the fore- 
going that not all invented dyes are 
patentable dyes. Closer study of the 
dye individuals shows that, in general, 
for every patented dye there was soon 
thereafter on the market a patented or 
a non-patented equivalent. Except in 
very rare cases was any one concern 
able to shut out all competition along 
any specific line by patents. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that 
during the past decade or decade and 
a half, the chief development in new 
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dyes hag been in lake or pigment col- 
ors, sulfur colors and vat dyes (the so- 
called indigoids), and that no one con- 
cern and no one country had an ab- 
solute monopoly in these lines. Of 
course this necessitates that research 
be done in order to invent new dyes 
and then these dyes have to be tested 
out on a small scale and then put to 
the test of competitive markets. In 
other words, to be permanently and 
prominently in the coal] tar dye busi- 


ness you must be on the look out for 
something that is better in one or more 
respects than things then on the mar- 
ket. That means you must do research 
work, and to do this you must have 
well equipped and well manned re- 
search laboratories. The inspiration to 
research comes from two directions: 
the by-product of the plant itself and 
the general progress of the art itself, 
inclusive of the competitors. 


Why Coal Tar Dyes Become 
Obsolete. 


Specific coal tar dyes do not, as 
a rule, become obsolete because of 
changing fashions, fads or fancies, 
but they become so because better 
dyes are discovered and exploited. 


Blacks are always in fashion and so 
are blues, reds and yellows. The mar- 
kets of the world are simply littered 
with a large number of obsolete dyes 
for those shades, all made so because 
better ones have been invented. There 
can be only one best dye for a given 
purpose and no one appreciates and 
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and unpatented dyes for the respective years indicated in the lower margin, the percentage being of the 
The heavy line shows the total of patented and non-patented dyes for the respective years; 
The three best years for the inventors of dyes are thus 


practices that more than do those who 
have developed this industry, and it 
is a simple but important lesson that 
those who intend to enter th's field 
must learn and practice. There is no 
reason whatever to believe that the 
number of dyes on the world’s markets 
will decrease, and there is every reason 
to expect them to increase in number 
for some time to come. The great fu- 
ture lies along the line of vat dyes, as 
a glance at the Norton Dye Census 
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will readily show, not only for ind‘vi- 
dual tonnage put for individual values 
as well. 

A healthy domestic dye industry will 
be called upon not only to deliver the 
“old-timers” in good quality, but also 
the newer dyes or equivalents for 
them. The former calls now primarily 
for engineering <kill and manufactur- 
ing technique, largely under the guid- 
ance of chemists; the latter calls for 
initiative and successful research, 
which must be carried out by men 
whose sole job it to keep an eye on 
what the science, the art and the mar- 
kets have in store and to forestall or 
blanket competitors as well as condi- 
tions will prmit This is all the more 
important since signs are not wanting 
that new developments along lines 
more complex than heretofore from a 
research, manufacturing and merchan- 
dizing point of view are imminent. 
Whether they will be permanent or not 
no one can tell; the research chemist 
is the only man who can safely meet 
that situation, if it can be met, and 
there is every reason to believe that it 
can be met if gone about with fore- 
sight, sagacity and determination. 
The pride of to-day may well be to- 
morrow’s “has-been” and the Norton 
Dye Censug shows this more conclu- 
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sively than any recital could, especially 
if read in connection with the earlier 
editions of the Schultz Tables. 


Part Played by Research Chemist. 


The research chemist is, therefore, 
the mainspring of the development and 
improvement of the coal tar dye busi- 
ness To do without research makes 
any effort along these lines a mere 
“trailing” enterprise, and such can ex- 
pect merely to get the crumbs from the 
table of those wo go at this business 
with the determination to get the new- 
est as Well as the best of both old and 
new, and this cannot be done by any 
magic. It cails for alertness and much 
work—all summed up in the word “Re- 
search,” 

There are many “lemons” in the gar- 
den of research and the winners must 
pay for them and they must make 
their money quick, for few things are 
of more uncertain commercial life than 
the majority of coal tar dyes. We have 
applied research and service to many 
of our domestic enterprises with a 
skill, foresight, sagacity and success 
that matches anything in the coal tar 
dye business, and there is every reason 
to expect that we can do it there if we 
want to and are convinced of its ne- 
cessity 


BERNHARD CONRAD HESSE. 


Bernhard C. Hesse, author of the special article printed herewith, and one of the 
best posted men on the dyestuffs industry in this country, was born in East Sagi- 
Educated in the public schools, the University of Mich- 
igan and the University of Chicago, he started in business as an errand boy in a 
He studied pharmacy at the University of Michigan in 1887- 
From October, 1890, 


naw, Mich.. October 3, 1869 


drug store—1884-1587. 


1889, receiving the degree of pharmaceutical chemist in 1889. 
to July, 1893, he was assistant in qualitative analysis at the University of Michigan, 
where he received the B. Se. degree in chemistry in 1893. 
July, 189, he was a fellow in chemistry at the 


received the Ph. D. degree in July, 1896. 


From August 1, 1896, to December 31, 1905, Dr. Hesse was research chemist with 
Ludwigshafan-am-Rhine, Germany, hav- 
ing particular charge of the chemical and technical side of all their patent and liti- 
gation matters in the United States, but taking a more or less active part in 


the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrick, 





similar matters in other countries—Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain and 


Switzerland. This work necessitated an 


insight 


of co-ordination and of world and individual policy quite out of the ordinary. 


From January 1, 
in New York city. 


1906, to December 31, 1915, Dr. Hesse was a consulting chemist 
His principal public work was in connection with the Federal 


Food and Drugs Act in devising a system of control of coal-tar dyes in food 
coloring. This was the first workable, enforceable and satisfactory mode of govern- 


mental control devised in this particular 
part of many governments. 
the Union but two, and was adopted by 


Bulletin 147 of the Bureau of Chemistry, 


Products.’’ (226 pp.) 
in 107 Dr. Hesse initiated the 


It is now in 


field, in spite of numerous efforts on the 


force in all the States and territories of 


Canada also Dr. Hesse is the author of 


entitled “‘Coal-Tar Colors Used in Food 


production of liquid chlorine in this country, an 


article used prior to that time in limited amount, and all imported from Euorpe 
This country is now absolutely independent of Europe as regards liquid chlorine and 


its consumption has increased many times 
From 1910-1913 Dr. Hesse was secretary 


of the Highth Internationa] Congress of 


Applied Chemistry, held in Washington and New York, September 4-13, 1912. 


From January 1, 1916, to date, Dr 


Hesse has been a consulting member of the 
Since the 


From October, 1893, to 
University of Chicago, where he 


into the ramifications and details 


research staff of the General Chemical Company, of New York city. 
outbreak of the war he has written and lectured much on the interrelation of the 
many phases of the coal-tar dye industry and their relation to other industries in 
the country. His writings caused the compilation of the ‘Dyestuffs Census’ 
recently issued. He was chairman of the special committee of the New York 
section of the American Chemical Society which reported suggested tariff changes if 
this country decides it must have a coal-tar dye industry of its own, suggestions 
which ultimately led to an increase in the tariff on dyes and intermediates. He 
is,chairman ef a special committee of the American Chemical Society aiming 
at improvement in the itemization of our imports of chemicals and dyes, and 
from 1915-1914 was chairman of the New York section, American Chemical Society 
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No. cent 
1 1.26 
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Per Total Grana 
No cent for year, total. 
3 0.43 0.43 0.43 
1 0.4 v0.5 0.97 
2 0.38 0.38 1.35 
i 1.58 1.58 2.93 
6 3.31 3.31 6.24 
3 0.33 0.33 6.57 
1 0.14 0.14 6.71 
2 1.27 1.27 7.08 
1 0.003 0.003 7.98 
oe ° 1.26 9.24 
4 0.46 9.70 
2 0.23 9.93 
8 0.47 10.40 
4 2.11 12.35 
3 2.53 14.88 
4 2.56 17.44 
12 4.67 22.11 
6 1.68 23.74 
1 1.13 24.87 
6 1.56 26.42 
7 5.84 32.27 
1 3.90 36.17 
4 1.78 37.95 
12 2.15 40.10 
7 3.04 43.14 
6 2.22 45.36 
11 3.57 48.93 
13 2.68 51.61 
11 5.45 57.06 
12 2.78 59.84 
16 4.64 61.48 
14 0.62 65.10 
6 0.99 66. 
7 2.64 68.73 
5 1.10 69. 
5 0.21 70.04 
3 3.98 74.02 
3 2.12 76.14 
1 3.62 79.76 
8 f 4.97 84.75 
1 eee 4.00 88.73 
4 1.14 2.19 90.98 
2 0.04 9.27 91.25 
2 0.11 0.95 92.20 
1 0.04 0.45 92. 6 
6 0.22 12 93.89 
7 0 48 1.08 94.92 
2 0.08 2.14 97.06 
i 0.17 0.21 97.27 
0.18 99.45 
12 2.27 99.72 


CHANGES IN THE SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
OF CRUDE DRUGS—WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
BY CHARLES L. HUISKING. 


efforts being made to grow crude 

drugs not previously produced in 
such sections, and while considerable 
progress has b2en made, the continued 
high prices are indicative of the fact 
that the former sources are not to be 
replaced successfully, at least not 
without considerable delay, and it is 
quite natural that this should be so, 
as production dependent entirely upon 
nature must necessarily be governed 
by nature’s own actions and peculiari- 
ties. 

Certain sections of Purope now cut 
and blown up by warfare formo-rly 
contributed heavily to the supply of 
crude drugs, and it is reasonable to 
assume that for a long time after the 
cessation o*% hostilities the natural ad- 
vantages of the producing proper'tie; 
of such land cannot be made to per- 
form their regular functions. 

Then, too, labor is sure to have a 
very material effect on the question of 
crude drug prices of the future. This 
work in the past was looked upon as 
menial and was largely performed by 
peasants, whole families in some lo- 
calities receiving only a few cents a 
day for digging or gathering a good 
amount of roots or herbs, but even 
before the war there was a tendency 
to neglect that trade for more remu- 
nerative work and from now on the 
tendency is bound to be even stronger. 
Labor will surely be much higher, due 
to scarcity, and to provide an assured 
future supply of crude drugs in those 
sections now neglected, the govern- 
ments will probably take charge of 
the matter to see that proper attention 
is given to its redevelopment. 

While certain drugs are indigenous 
to certain sections, due to climatic and 
soil conditions, there is no question but 
what other sections of the world could 
be made to produce a great many of 
them were the proper attention given 
thereto. For instance, in the last two 
years particularly, considerable su-- 


Petro various sections we hear of 


cess has been attained in growing 
crude drugs in sections never produc- 
ing such commodities before. Even 


the United States has successfully pro- 
duced in quantity and quality some 
important articles never before grown 
in this country. This has been made 
possible by the high prices procurable, 
and while present prices are not likely 
to be maintained when world’s com- 
merce is again established, it is also 
not likely that prices will ever get 
back to their former levels, so that 
the permanency of these achievements 
seems to be assured. 

The one factor, however, that must 
be borne in mind is that the question 
of labor, after all, will affect nearly as 
much as anything else the crude drug 
situation of the future. It will prob- 
ably develop when the countries 
abroad begin to take inventory of 
goods on hand that stocks of crude 
drugs are at low ebb and, unlike 
manufactured products, they cannot 
readily be replenished; at least, it will 
take some time to do so. 

In a general way it can safely b 
predicted that crude drugs will take 
longer to gain their equilibrium after 
the war than any other branch of the 
drug or chemical line. 

It might be interesting to note here 
the progress that has been mad: 
directions other than former recog 
nized sources of supply. 


For instance, in our own country, 
Wwe have, as stated above, made some 
remarkable progress; using, for exam- 
ple, the article cannabis. Efforts have 
been made for years to grow a drug 


that would compare favorably with 
the true Indian cannabis indica, and 
was found to be possible to 


while it 
grow cannabis in this country, it 
seemed impossible to produce it in 
quality and action equal to the true 
Indian, but now there is produced in 
Carolina a cannabis that answers the 
full description and requirements of 
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he U. S. P. and it is being produced 

n quantities sufficient to supply our 
home demand. 

Then, too, belladonna, both leaves 
ind root, have been produced success- 
fully in this country in fairly good 
quantities, 

Digitalis leaves are commanding 
msiderable attention on the Pacific 
coast at the present time, but this in- 
dustry has not developed sufficiently 
to determine its exact value. 

In foreign countries, the most inter- 
esting developments have been made 
in Holland, in which country they 
have been able to grow drugs for- 
merly limited to Austria and Ger- 
many; at least, they have demon- 
strated their ability to produce such 
goods, but the industry is still in its 
infancy, as they have not yet been 
ible to see the result of more than 
one season’s output. In England, or 
rather in Ireland, attention is being 
given at present to couch grass, and 
while experiments have also been 
made with the article in this country, 
better success has been attained in 
i%eland, but there is not being enough 
produced there as yet to supply other 
than the English demand. 

The items just mentioned and many 
Others are, therefore, the object of 
much interest, and the higher stand- 
ard that is sure to prevail in the crude 
drug markets of the future will un- 
doubtedly furnish the impetus for fur- 
ther and greater developments, 
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| ECONOMICS OF THE DYESTUFF SITUATION — SHALL AMERICAN DYESTUFFS 
TAKE AN IMPREGNABLE POSITION IN THE WORLD’S MARKETS? HOW 
CAN THE NATION BEST FOSTER THIS WAR-BORN INDUSTRY? 
| By THOMAS H. NORTON, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

















UMEROUS problems in American 
N industrial evolution have been 

evoked by the present world con- 
flict. - 

None have equaled in actual impor- 
tance and in general interest those con- 
nected with the creation upon Ameri- 
can soil of a comprehensive, self-con- 
tained, national coal-tar chemical in- 
dustry. 

Directly and indirectly a vast num- 
ber of organized forms of productive 
industry, as well as numerous cate- 
gories of final consumers, are depend- 
ent upon a regular supply of the de- 
rivatives of coal-tar—colors, explo- 
sives, medicinals, photographic chemi- 
cals, synthetic flavors and perfumes. 

Prior to 1915 they relied almost 
entirely upon supplies from European 
sources, chiefly from Germany. 

The experience of the past two years 
shows how seriously the whole fabric 
of American economic life is affected 
by any prolonged dependence upon dis- 
tant sources, subject to more or less 
complete interruptions during war- 
time conditions across the Atlantic. 

In the case of artificial dyestuffs, 
two problems have been faced, 

First.—How can we temporarily meet 
the most pressing of the legitimate de- 
mands of the great industries primar- 
ily dependent upon chromatic effects— 
the textile, paper, leather, paint, var- 
nish, ink, fur, feather, straw and sim- 
ilar branches? 

Second.—How can we establish defi- 
nitely and permanently in this coun- 
try a fairly complete synthetic color 
industry, able to meet the great bu'k 
of the American demand for such 
products adequately and satisfactorily’ 

The first and more urgent problem 
has been solved in a manner creditable 
to American enterprise, adaptation, in- 
genuity and technical skill. : 

The second is in the course of solu- 
tion, with a fair promise of success; 
but it involves a far more exact diag- 
nosis and a much closer application of, 
economic laws than has been possible 
during the past months, in swiftly 
averting the threatened dangers of a 

tuff famine. 
a connection with the first problem, 
a few statistics tell the tale. 


Dyestuff Industry at Beginning of 
War. 


When the great world conflict broke 
out, August 1, 1914, the status of the 
artificial dyestuff industry in this coun- 
try was as follows:—Six factories, em- 
ploying at the utmost 400 operatives, 
were manufacturing coal-tar colors to 
the extent of 3,300 short tons annually. 

The production was based almost en- 
tirely upon the “assembling” of inter- 
mediates, chiefly of German origin. 
Nine-tenths of the labof represented 
in a ton of “American-made” colors, in 
1918, had been performed on the banks 
of the Rhine or the Main or the Spree. 

Imports from Europe amounted to 
25,700 short tons annually. Of this 
quantity German manufacturers con- 
tributed 22,000 tons. The total annual 
consumption of synthetic colors in the 
United States was about 29,000 short 
tons. 

Today more than thirty _American 
dyestuff works are producing about 
27,000 tons of staple synthetic colors, 
is derived from 


and every pound s de eS ae 
American coal tar. Sing-e establ sh- 
ments employ over 1,000 operatives. 


The largest company represents an In- 
vestment of $10,000,000. 

Before the advent of this deplorable 
war our annual domestic production of 
aniline, the most important intermedi- 
We imported 2,500 


ate, was 800 tons. , 
tons. Today we are manufacturing 
this compound at the rate of over 
20,000 tons. Much is employed in our 
rubber works, much also in our ex- 
plosive factories. A large amount is 
used in the direct dyeing of aniline 
black upon cottons— a substitute for 
sulphur black. The bulk of the out- 


put serves for the production of various 
standard dyes. Their number at pres- 
ent is limited, probably not over 100. 


While this tour de force was being 
accomplished, other means were em- 
ployed to lessen the pinch of the 


“famine.” The leaders of fashion ad 

voeated the extended use of white ap- 
or simple effects in either white 
or with a minimum use of the 
brighter tints. Simultaneously, the 
American manufacturers of natural 
dyestuffs augmented their output upon 
an enormous scale, and dyers retufned 
to the old-fashioned methods employed 
by our grandmothers, and even now in 
vogue for the choice products of 
Oriental looms, 

Here and there cases of actual hard- 
ship were inevitable, production being 
arrested to a greater or lesser extent 
by the total lack of tinctorial material 
—of slight relative value (often consti- 


parel, 
or black, 





duced now are few, but sufficiently 


tuting but 1 to 2 per cent. of the worth 
ample in number, so that by skillful 


of the finished product), but still indis- 


pensable. blending the great mass of dyers’ 
The price of colors naturally fluc- needs are met fairly well. 

tuated within broad limits, following So much for the status of the do- 

the customary experience under such’ mestic production, suddenly called into 

abnormal conditions, and obeying the existence to meet a most pressing 

laws of supply and demand, emergency. 


In general, however, the output of 
textiles, etc., was not materially af- 
fected. Domestic demands were met 
tolerably well, and the export of tex- 
tiles, leather wares and similar prod- 
ucts, assumed dimensions hitherto un- 
known, 

The 


What Are the Factors in Creating a 
Permanent Industry? 

What are the factors entering into 
the question of a permanent, self-con- 
tained, American coal-tar industry? 
The first consideration is necessity. Do 


actually we actually need the industry? Argu- 
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Tnomas H. Norton, special agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, at Washington, and author of the complete census of artificial colors used 
in this country, just issued from the government press, under the title ‘Artificial 
Dyestuffs Used in the United States,” is an investigator of unusual experience 
and an author of repute on chemical and industrial topics. He has published a 
great number of papers containing the results o fhis researches in mineral, organic 
and technical chemistry. Among the books from his pen are:—‘“‘The Application of 
Aniline Colors to the Dyeing of Leather,’’ 1877; “Chemical Exhibits of the Paris 
International Exposition of 1878’’; “The Utilization of Atmospheric Nitrogem,”’ 1913, 
regularly used as a textbook both here and abroad; ‘‘The Chemical Industries of 
Belgium, Holland, Norway and Sweden,” 1913, translated into German; ‘‘Dyestuffs 
for American Chemical and Other Industries,’’ 1915; ‘‘Cottonseed Industry in For- 
eign Countries,’ 1915; ‘“‘The Dyestuff Situation,” 1915; ‘‘Potash Production in Cali- 
iornia,’”’ 1915; ‘“‘Potash from Kelp,’’ 1915; “The Dyestuff Situation,’’ January, 1916— 
second edition, May, 1916. 

Dr. Norton was born in Rushford, N. Y., June 30, 1851, and was graduated at 
Hainilton College in 1873 as valedictorian, and first prize man in classics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics. He studied at the University of Heidelberg under 
Bunsen and Kirchoff in 1873-1875, and won his Ph. D. there. He was a student at the 
University of Berlin in 1876-1877 with August Von Hofmann, in whose laboratory 
the first aniline color was discovered, and was a &tudent at the University of 
Paris in 1877-1878. During these years he made journeys on foot of more than 12,000 
miles in Europe and Western Asia, and was the first to traverse Greece, Palestine 
and Syria on foot alone. . 

For five years, from 1878 o 1883, he was manager of the chemical works of the 
Compagnie Generale des Cyanures of St. Denis, near Paris, manufacturing dyeing 
materials. Returning to this country he was for 17 years professor of chemistry 
at the University of Cincinnati, 1883-1900. In the latter year he was appointed by 
President McKinley to establish an American consulate at Harput, Eastern Turkey. 
During 1904 Dr. Norton engaged in a special investigation of the Armenian situation, 
and in the winter of 1904-1995 he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Persia by 
President Roosevelt. In 1905-196 he was American consul at Smyrna, and from 
1905 to 1914 American consul at Chemitz, Saxony. Here he was largely occupied with 
In 1911- 


textile problems in connection with the application of colors to fabrics. 
1912 he was detailed on special service for the Department of Commerce to study 
the chemical industries of Europe. ‘The results of his investigations are found 


among the special monographs already mentioned. 


Since 1914, under the direct auspices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dr. Norton has been occupied with the problems connected with the 
effective utillzation of the opportunities afforded by the European war to build 


up a complete cycle of chemical industries in the United States. 


Dr. Norton is a fellow of the Chemical Society, London, and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. He is a member of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, London; Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft, Berlin; Societe 


Russian “hemical Socicty, Petrograd—for many years its only 


Chimique de France, 
In 1896 he received from 


foreign member—and the American Chemical Society. 
Hamilton College the honorary degree of Sc.D. He was made a member of the 
American Academy of Social and Political Science in 1915 and of the National 


He was a delegate to the second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress in December, 1915, and his monograph on ‘“‘Tanning Materials 
from Latin America,’ read before that body, is now in the press. In addition 
he is a member of the Cosmos Club and the Commerce Club of Washington and 
the Chemists’ Club and Delta Kappa Epsilon Club of this city. His home is in 
New Haven, Conn. 


Institute of Social Sciences in 1916. 


ment in this connection is now super- 
fluous. With singular unanimity, pro- 
ducers and consumers of colors in the 
United States have demanded from 
the nation’s legislature such statu- 
tory enactment as may effectually 
safeguard the young industry, espe- 
cially during its initial years, from ali 
dangers of external competition, based 
upon either marked differences in cost 
of production, or the unfair use of ac- 
cumulated capital and experience, as 
well as elaborate merchandizing or- 
ganization, on the part of foreign 
rivals, to stifle and throttle in its in- 
fancy, the newly-created branch. 

Granted then, a practical] é 
demand that the nation chat mace ae 
own synthetic dye industry, under 
what conditions can it be evolved so 
that it may be able, at the earliest 
possible moment, to meet the bulk of 
the domestic demands for its products 
with a minimum cost of production 
and a constantly diminishing depend- 
ence upon artificial protection against 
normal competition from abroad. and 
furthermore, so that it may be in a 
position, in the very early future. to 
sally forth into the markets of ‘the 
world as effectively and triumphantly 
as do the American producers of jron 
and steel, of locomotives and type- 
writers, of scores of other wares rep- 
resenting our skill, ingenuity and 
technical superiority ? 

Recognizing then that there is a fixed 
determination to have our own coal- 
tar color industry, we can enumerate 
the various factors which seem essen- 
tial, with our present knowledge, for 


assuring a maximum degree of suc- 
cess, 
The Controlling Factors. 
These controlling factors fall into 


four categories :— 

1. Action of government agencies, 

2. Measures taken by producers of 
colors. 

3. Measures taken by manufacturers 
of materials, of equipment and of ac- 
cessories required for the production 
of artificial colors; and 

4. Attitude, policy and action of the 
American consumers of coal-tar dyes. 


1—Governmental Action. 


The attitude of the executive and 
legislative branches of the national 
government reveals an intelligent, 
sympathetic interest in the problems 
involved, and a resolute determination 
to lend all possible aid in their solu- 
tion. 

A few examples may be cited:— 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce published in March, 1915, its ex- 
haustive study of the dyestuff situa- 
tion in the United States, outlining all 
factors in the case. In May it warned 
all industries concerned of the impend- 
ing dangers. Since then it has done all 
in its power to inform consumers of 
colors how they can most easily lessen 
the hardships incident to a shortage in 
dyes. I+ has inculcated economy in 
the use of dyestuffs generally. It has 
Pointed out the desirability of employ- 
ing natural coloring materials on the 
most generous scale. It has encour- 
aged and stimulated every undertak- 
ing promising to add even the smallest 
amount to the available supply of 
dyes. : It has done all in its power to 
prevail upon capital and enterprise to 
enter the field of coal-tar chemistry, 
to increase the supply of coal-tar 
‘crudes,” to multiply the production 
of intermediates, to broaden and in- 
tensify the output of American-made 
finished dyestuffs. It has brought to- 
gether inventors and capitalists, the 
producer of colors and the consumer 
of colors. 
_It has recognized the fact that all 
industries dependent upon the factor 
of color must suffer more or less from 
existing conditions, and has urged a 
mutual] spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise between the consumers of col- 
ored fabrics and articles, and the 
manufacturers of these wares. 

In January, 1916, it published a com- 
prehensive report portraying all of the 
factors in the “Dyestuffs Situation,” a 
second edition of which was required 
in May, 1916. 

In November, 1916, it issued a vol- 
uminous “Census of Dyestuffs,’’ depict- 
ing in the fullest detail the quantities 
ard values of the several thousand 
artificial colors imported into this 
country during the last fiscal year pre- 
ceding the current war. A full por- 
trayal of the status during the year 
in question of the modest American 
dyestuff industry was included. The 
volume was compiled at the earnest re- 
quest of those engaged in creating the 
new industry. In their opinion it is 
essential that the organizers of a-na- 
tional color industry know how much 
annually is consumed of each primary 














dye, and how much of each minor 
modification is employed. Without 
such data the prospective manufac- 
turer is at a loss to calculate the size 
and number of the units to be con- 
structed for the production of any 
given dye. He is at an equal loss as 
to the equipment necessary to manu- 
facture it in the different modifications 
of current use. 

It was felt that any intelligent effort 
to build up a comprehensive, self-con- 
tained American coal-tar industry 
must rest upon the solid foundations 
of accurate, statistical data concern- 
ing the American market for artificial 
colors. In no other way can the crea- 
tors of such an industry avoid dupli- 
cation, overlapping, waste and blund- 
ering, tentative struggles, to adjust 
productive mechanism to a vague, in- 
definite demand. Without such funda- 
mental data the future industry will 
be heavily handicapped by permanent 
overhead charges, accumulated as a 
result of being forced to feel its way 
\n the dark, chemically, mechanically, 
commercially. 


Activities of Government Bureaus. 


In the autumn of 1915, the chief of 
the Bureau and the Secretary of Com- 
merce defined fully the attitude of the 
Department, in its conviction that ade- 
quate legislation was urgently needed 
to protect those embarking in a com- 
prehensive coal-tar dyestuff industry, 
against the danger of “dumping, and 
determined underselling, on the part of 
the foreign competitors, hitherto domi- 

tin his branch. 
merhe Bureaw of Standards in the same 
department has secured adequate ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year 
and prospectively for that of 1917-1918, 
to carry on its researches regarding 
the standardization of colors. 

The Bureau of Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture is now en- 
gaged upon elaborate investigations, 
under an apropriation of $50,000, aim- 
ing to solve some of the pressing prob- 
lems faced by the new industry. 

Fine work has been done by the For- 
est Service, of the same department, 
in introducing at an opportune mo- 
ment, the new American yellow vege- 
table dyestuff obtained from the osage 
orange, of material and permanent 
value in easing the general situation. 

So much for the activities of the dif- 

overnment bureaus. 

Tne qaoet important aid, however, 
was rendered by Congress, when on 
September 8, 1916, it passed a tariff act, 
placing upon all coal-tar derivatives— 
not merely synthetic colors—a series 
of duties combining both specific and 
ad valorem rates, affording fairly ade- 
quate fiscal protection to all products 
of a complete, self-contained, national 
coal-tar industry. 

This statutory enactment was sup- 
plemented by an act making as impos- 
sible in foreign trade, as it is now in 
domestic trade, any attempt to crush, 
stifle and throttle a new industry, on 
the part of competing rivals beyond 
the seas. 

We are thus assured of adequate pro- 
tection against unfair competition on 
the part of foreign manufacturers of 
coal-tar products when normal inter- 
national exchanges are re-established. 





2.—Action of Producers of 
Colors. 


The most important questions con- 
nected with the healthful evolution of 
an American color industry, arise from 
the somewhat rapid entrance into this 
field of a number of separate interests, 
imperfectly acquainted with the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

It is well known to every one who has 
studied the fundamental basis of the 
past dominance of German color chem- 
istry in the world’s markets, that the 
chief cause of this marvelous control 
lies in the solidarity of the German 
industry as a whole. It is so organ- 
ized that all the correlated parts act 
in unison. They form practically a 
unit when, in any land, a _ serious 
effort is exerted to secure freedom from 
dependence upon foreign sources of 
color. 

The question now arises:—Is it not 
eminently desirable that a comprehen- 
sive American coal-tar industry, striv- 
ing to supply nearly all American tinc- 
torial needs, with products made from 
American raw materials, should pos- 
sess a higher degree of unity—finan- 
cial, technical, commercial—than now 
is the case? Is it not of prime impor- 
tance that all unnecessary overlap- 
ping and duplicating of effort be ex~- 
cluded, at least in the formative stage? 

The problem is more easily stated 
than solved. It is economically impor- 
tant during the initial period that the 
industry should be characterized by 
that unity and solidarity which con- 
tribute so largely to the might and 
effectiveness of the German rival; and 
yet it must be free from any tendency 
toward monopolistic power. 

Two distinct phases of action are 
here indicated. 

In the first place, it would seem to 
be most desirable that the industry 
should posses its distinct trade organi- 
zation, aiming to advance the collec- 
tive interests as effectively as is done 
by the many other associations, repre- 
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sentative of American industr‘al effort. 

Such an organization could advan- 
tageously include the manufacturers 
of both artificial and natural colors, 
the manufacturers of coal-tar crudes 
and intermediates, those creating the 
allied coal-tar branches, producing 
synthetic flavors and perfumes, me- 
dicinals, photographic chemicals, etc., 
and the few firms specializing in the 
mechanical equipment required in the 
manufacture of the various coal-tar 
and organic coloring matters, 

* * a 

An association of this character 
should logically have its organ, one 
free from all affiliations with e'emen‘s 
antagonistic to the evolution of the 
comprehensive, self-contained, Ameri- 
can coal-tar industry, and the health- 
ful expansion of our American produc- 
tion of natural dyestuffs. 

There is a very distinct field for such 
an organ. Over $100,000,0009 has been 
invested in the new industry during 
the past eighteen months. The scores 
of manufacturers of coal-tar crudes, in- 
termediates and finished dyestuffs, as 
well as of vegetable dyes, the hundreds 
of dealers, the thousands of consumers 
in the textile, paper, ink, fur, feather, 
varnish and pigment branches, require 
an organ in which their combined in- 
terests will be fully furthered and de- 
fended, 

A journal managed and edited with 
such breadth of view, literary, artis- 
tic and typographic perfection and gen- 
eral devotion to the vital interests of 
American producers and consumers of 
colors, as is found in some of our lead- 
ing trade periodicals, would command 
at once a large constituency and exert 
a powerful influence upon public sen- 
timent and legislation. 


What Association Can Accomplish. 


What such an association might ac- 
complish for its members has been re- 
cently outlined, very happily, by the 
dean of American chemists, Prof. C. F. 
Chandler, of Columbia University, as 
follows:— 

1, It can establish a friendly union 
for mutual advantage. 

2. It can open a headquarters at a 
convenient point, to which all the mem- 
bers of the association may have free 
access, 

‘ 3. It can maintain at this headquar- 
ersi— 

(a) A directory of manufacturers; 

b) A directory of the raw materials 
required by each; 

c) A directory of the products which 
each is prepared to furnish; 

(d) It can maintain a comprehensive 
exhibit of everything connected with 
the color trade:— 

(1) A museum of raw materials; 

(2) A museum of finished products; 

(3) Samples of all colors on the mar- 
ket, with names of the manufacturing 
firms. 

(e) It can maintain a complete library 
containing all publications on the 
manufacture and uses of dyes. 

(f) A collection of all patents for the 
manufacture of dyes and coal-tar in- 
termediates can be kept up to date. 

4. It can create an information bu- 
reau, furnishing to any member all 
available data on any particular color, 
its manufacture and uses. ° 

5. It could maintain an employment 
bureau for the mutual benefit of 
trained chemists and of employers. 

6. It could maintain a research lab- 
oratory. 

: It can keep a record, as far as 
possibie, of the statistics of importa- 
tion, sale and manufacture of each one 
of the various dyes. 

From another source comes the fol- 
lowing summary of the different ob- 
jects of such an organization:— 


Other Things It Could Accomplish, 


1. Specific legislation for the coal-tar 
industry. 

2. Close co-operation among the 
members of the association; considera- 
tion of consolidation or expansion, if 
by so doing greater efficiency could be 
brought about and the industry be 
more economically administered. 

3. Activity in the entire field of re- 
search affecting this industry. 

4. The interchange among members 
of by-products in the manufacture of 
any given intermediate or dye. 

5. The training of operating chemists 
and others for the industry. 

6. The standardization, nomenclature 
and identification of colors, using types 
made by various manufacturers in 
other countries. 

7. The standardization of the strength 
of colors, or the value of “salting” 
colors. 

8. The development of a selling or- 
ganization for the sale of the products 
of the members:— 

(a) Handling by brokers. 

(b) Investigation and development 
of foreign markets. 

(c) The sale of products for export. 

9. Credits. 

10. Establishment of a bureau for the 
compilation of data and information 
regarding sources of supplies, of crude 
and intermediate materials, for the 
members of the association, which may 
be used as a Purchasing Department 
for joint or individual purchases. 

11. As almost all of the plants en- 
gaged in the manufacture of inter- 
mediates and dyes would be available 
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for the manufacture of explosives, in 
one form or another, within a very 
short time, the development of the in- 
dustry should be in some way co-or- 
dinated with the War Department in 
Washington. 

12. Practical counsels to prospective 
manufacturers, who, through lack of 
sufficient financial strength, knowl- 
edge of the subject, or of ability to 
manufacture, would not be liable to 
succeed, 

13. The object of the association 
should be to benefit the legitimate, 
permanent manufacturer of dyes and 
intermediates, and is not intended to 
aid speculators, brokers, stock-jobbers 
or “get-rich-quick” dreamers. 

In the second place the possibilities 
of more or less organic union between 
the many scattered industrial units 
deserve the most careful attention. 

A business combination,. within the 
limitations of the Sherman act and the 
Clayton anti-trust law might effect 
marvels in placing our young industry 
promptly on terms of economic equal- 
ity with the giant coal-tar industry in 
Germany. 

The recent consolidation of interests 
among the powerful companies consti- 
tuting the German industry, indicates 
the fierce contest which our American 
manufacturers must face in the early 
future. It does more. It points out 
the most effective armor of defense. 

A similar “pooling” of interests may 
be our salvation. A well thought-out 
policy, safeguarding the future of the 
smaller undertakings, providing econ- 
omically, but generously, for the har- 
monious expression of all factors, great 
and small, along the lines of least re- 
sistance, with a maximum of united 
and individual efficiency, and a mini- 
mum of general cost of production, will 
enable us to victoriously overcome all 
obstacles, technical and commercial. 

The multitude of economies, which 
may be effected, scarcely need enum- 
eration. Among those are collective 
purchasing and selling agencies, a 
central research laboratory, the ad- 
vantageous inter-exchange of by-prod- 
ucts and semi-manufactured material, 
united action in entering foreign mar- 
kets, etc. 


Field of Standardization. 


Probably the greatest accomplish- 
ment to be expected from such consoli- 
dation, or from even a simple associa- 
tion of allied interests, lies in the field 
of standardization. There is no ques- 
tion but that a marvelous element of 
strength to a growing domestic color 
industry would result from the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of standards for 
dyestuffs, possibly by combined action 
with the great textile and allied or- 
ganizations of the country. Such a 
bureau would be modeled after the ad- 
mirable division of chemistry in the 
well-organized Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce. Its 
function would be to formulate the 
physical and chemical criteria of pur- 
ity for all dyestuffs, exactly as is now 
done for the drugs listed in our Phar- 
macopoeia. In the laboratories of such 
a bureau—they would necessarily be 
vast—it would be as easy and simple 
to check and control the tinctorial val- 
ues of dyestuffs, as is now the case 
for our medicinals. 

Such principles of standardization 
could likewise profitably be extended 
to the various methods of appli- 
cation of colors to the different fibers 
and on other wares. A single, finely 
equipped bureau could advantageously 
replace the multitude of laboratories 
now maintained by rival dyestuff firms, 
or in textile and similar works. Such 
an institution could effectively protect 
a half-grown American industry 
against attempts to depreciate the 
quality and value of American-made 
dyes, and could insure a far greater 
degree of economy in cost of produc- 
tion than otherwise would be possible. 

Everyone familiar at all with the em- 
ployment of colors in dyeing can easily 
picture to himself the enormous ad- 
vantages resulting from the impartial 
and exact classification and standard- 
ization of all coloring materials en- 
countered in commerce, or the simplifi- 
cation, economy and certainty attend- 
ant upon their use in connection with 
the different fibers and fabrics, as well 
as with leather, feathers, ink, varnish, 
paper, etc. 

Instead of hundreds and thousands 
of isolated, blundering attempts to ob- 
tain the best dye for securing certain 
color results, the desired data could 
be requested by return mail from a 
national laboratory. If a dyer wishes 
to know exactly under what condi- 
tions, and in what quantities, a given 
dye should be employed to produce 
certain tinctorial effects upon a spe- 
cific fiber with a minimum expendi- 
ture of color, the full directions could 
be obtained, free of cost, with but lit- 
tle loss of time. 

Such standardization can naturally 
be extended to the fullest extent, to 
both methods and products, in the 
manufacture of intermediates, and in 
the production of coal-tar compounds 
outside the category of dyestuffs. 

The principle should be carried out 
to its logical conclusion in the stand- 
ardization of the all-important types 
of apparatus required in the produc- 
tion of both intermediates and finished 
coal-tar products. Admirable work in 


this field has already been done by the 
companies 


leading engaged in the 
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manufacture of machinery and acces- 
sories employed in the new industry. 

In this connection the matter of a 
more or less close co-operation with 
the powerful organizations formed in 
other countries, aiming likewise at the 
creation of self-contained, national 
color industries, deserves the most 
careful attention. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and Russia are 
each striving, as we are, towards com- 
plete emancipation from dependence 
upon foreign sources of artificial colors. 





I1I—Action of Manufacturers 
of Intermediates. 


The conditions of the problem plain- 
ly render it advisable, in the highest 
degree, for all business enterprise, oc- 
cupied in these fields, to co-operate as 
closely as possible with those engaged 
in the production of finished coal-tar 
compounds. This may be done by 
consultation, or still better, by union 
in formal association, as already out- 
lined. The essential is to keep con- 
stantly in view the co-ordination, co- 
pt ta aes and solidarity of interests, so 
absolutely indispensable in making this 
new industry, in all its ramifications, a 
permanent asset of the country’s eco- 
nomic wealth. 


IV. — Attitude, Policy and 
Activity of Consumers. 


The consumers of synthetic dyes 
number many thousands, scattered 
amongst scores of industries. 

Have they a definite role to play in 
assuring the future of the industry? 

Assuredly there is little question 
but that the complete standardization 
of existing dyestuffs, and of all addi- 
tions to their numbers, as well as of 
the methods by which they can be 
most effectively and advantageously 
employed, should be a prelude to a 
vastly simpler and more economical 
method of merchandising than is now 
the rule, 

It would not be a difficult matter to 
organize into a compact body the con- 
sumers of colors of all forms. Such 
a corporation would have for its object 
the purchase in quantities, at the low- 
est wholesale rates, of all required 
dyes and the distribution of such 
wares at cost price to the individual 
members. The actual expense to each 
member of such an organization would 
be almost negligible. Constituent 
members would be free to buy any 
dyes in current use. The only restric- 
tion would be the absolute require- 
ment that all purchases of colors 
should be made through a central 
agency, or one of its branches. Such 
an agency would be backed up by the 
National Bureau of Dyestuff Standards 
in all current questions regarding pur- 
ity, ease of application, etc. It would 
insure the delivery to members of dye- 
stuffs of standardized strength and 
purity at wholesale rates. 

Consumers of colors would thus be 
freed to a large extent from all un- 
certainty and anxiety regarding the 
price and character of their dyes. 
Further, a powerful weapon is put into 
the hands of those who collectively 
represent such consumers to rule out 
rigidly from the sources of supply, any 
manufacturer, foreign or domestic, 
who would deliberately make an at- 
tempt to undersell his American rivals, 
or who would resort to any other un- 
fair restriction of trade. Such an or- 
ganization would be one of the most 
powerful bulwarks to ward off the 
dangers of persistent and determined 
efforts on the part of the European 
rivals, to crush and stifle an American 
dyestuff industry. 

It is scarcely necessary to cite the 
instances in this and other lands, 
where collective purchasing and col- 
lective selling have been the leading 
elements in placing important indus- 


tries upon a sure foundation, and 
lowering materially the cost of their 
products to the final consumers. The 
present policy of the German color 


combine is essentially of this nature. 
Possible Swiss Co-Operation. 


There is probably one factor lacking 
to bring rapidly into existence a com- 
prehensive American coal-tar dyestuff 
industry. That is the co-operation of 
a few men possessing highly developed 
capacity for organization, combined 
with a perfect experimental command 
of the exceedingly complex and in- 
tricate field of color chemistry in all 
its ramifications—men such as created 
in the past the great works on or near 
the Rhine, or those now directing 
them. It might be possible to secure 
such needed co-operation from the 
large and well-equipped staffs of the 
four color works at Basel, in Switzer- 
land. 

These highly specialized groups in- 
clude scores of men of broad expe- 
rience in the manufacture of the whole 
range of coal-tar dyes. Most of them 
have enjoyed in earlier days the ad- 
vantages of the “Polytechnic” of 
Zurich, one of the best equipped in- 
stitutions in Europe, for the training 
of color chemists. Many have served 
a more or less extensive apprenticeship 
in the gigantic German chemical 
works. 

It is not difficult to imagine a union 
of forces in this field—a consolidation 
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of interests between the Swiss com- 
panies and the American firms now 
striving to expand, but forced, as it 
were, to grope in the dark at times. 
The transfer of a sufficient corps of 
expert Swiss color chemists to the 
United States, at this critical moment, 
would be of untold value in furthering 
the rapid evolution of the American 
industry, : 

It would be possible, by their aid 
and direction, to attain, as regards 
time and money, the maximum of 
economy in constructing new plants, in 
adopting the most practical and ef- 
fective mechanica] devices, in applying 
the most economical methods, in co- 
ordinating the diversified features ofa 
complicated branch of manufacture, so 
as to avoid loss of material and re- 
strict the dependence upon highly 
skilled and expensive labor. At every 
step in the organization of a new plant 
and in the initial months of its opera- 
tion, the directive co-operation of prac- 
ticed experts would insure the estab- 
lishment of a self-contained coal-tar 
chemical] industry on American soil, 
with a minimum of outlay and a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, in the shortest pos- 
sible period of time. It would prob- 
ably enable the industry, in its broad- 
er phases, to become so thoroughly 
rooted in the economic life of the coun- 
try that, upon the return of normal 
international exchanges, _ legitimate 
competition of foreign rivals could be 
easily and effectually met. 

A striking example of how the dye- 


stuff problems of a great nation — 
o 


be solved by the Cg tl ~ 
Ss telligence and experienc s 
tg ‘ The textile and 


now seen in Russia. 
allied interests of the Russian Empire 


erly depended chiefly upon Ger- 
pe for osior materials. The larg- 
est dyestuff company of Germany con- 
ducted a branch factory in Russia 
prior to the war. Dependence upon 
Germany for semi-manufactured ma- 
terial and for finished dyes was quite 
ag pronounced as in our own country 
or in Great Britain. 

The sudden interruption in current 
supplies of dyes, consequent upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, was 4 heavy 
blow to Russian textile works. A way 
out has been found by the organization 
of a strong company, of which the 
leading dyestuff house of Basel is a 
constituent member. This latter fur- 
nishes an administrative and technical 
staff—in other words, the “brains _of 
the undertaking. Capital is supplied 
by a group of prominent Russian tex- 
tile manufacturers, who at the same 
time are the chief consumers of the 
dyes produced. 

The arrangement is eminently prac- 
tical. As in the recent British organ- 
ization, the consumers of dyestuffs are 
the owners and controllers of the un- 
dertaking, and a continued market for 
the output is assured. An abundant 
source of crude material is furnishea 
by the Russian coke works. 

What is done so easily in other 
countries to meet present emergencies 
and lay the foundation for a future 
national dyestuff industry, can serve 
admirably as an object lesson to the 
United States, ordinarily so much 
more prompt in recognizing and im- 
proving industrial opportunities. 

The creation of a comprehensive 
manufacturing plant by an alliance 
between Swiss experience, enterprise 
and skill on one side, and the large 
financial resources under the control 
of our great textile interests on the 
other side, is a solution by no means 
difficult of realization. It would as- 
sure capital, management and market 
the three essential factors of success. 

A less complex and perhaps more 
feasible method of accomplishing the 
end in view would be found in estab- 
lishing a comparatively close organic 
connection between individual Swiss 
companies and individual American 
companies already engaged in the act- 
ive manufacture of dyestuffs, but lim- 
ited hitherto to a very narrow range 
of products. 

Relations of Swiss Color Industry. 


It is well to note in this connection 
the relations of the Swiss color indus- 
try to both the American and the in- 
ternational markets. 

The average annual value of the 
Swiss exports of artificial colors to the 
United States during the five years 


ending June 39, 1914, was $815,911, as 
follows:—Alizarin and alizarin colors, 
$1,777; synthetic indigo, $48,904: other 
coal-tar colors, $765,230; total, $815,911. 

In 1913-14, Switzerland supplied 7 per 
cent. of our imports of indigo and 10.6 
per cent. of the imports of aniline dyes, 
The import of alizarin was insignifi- 
cant. Since the outbreak of the war, 
and the resultant scarcity of artificial 


colors, the Swiss import has been of 
great assistance to American textile 
interests. 

The normal production of the Swiss 
dyestuff works, available for export 
purposes, has an annual value of about 
$5,500,000. It is equivalent to nearly 
one-ninth of the German export, and 
could cover alone nearly 60 per cent. 
of the average annual imports of arti- 
ficia] colors into the United States. 

Few realize the role which Switzer- 
land has played jin the evolution of the 
artificial dyestuff industry, despite the 
entire absence in the land of coal and 
of raw materials for the manufacture 
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of chemicals, with the exception of 
Salt. Immediately prior to the war, 
Switzerland on the basis of population, 
was supplying twice as much as Ger- 
many, relatively, to the world’s mar- 
ket for synthetic colors. 

Favoring Legislation. 

Brief allusion has already been made 
to the recent legislation by Congress, 
contained in the general revenue bill 
of September 8, 1916, aiming more par- 
ticularly to facilitate and hasten the 


establishment of a comprehensive, 
coal-tar chemical industry in the 
United States. 

This legislation seeks on the one 


hand to prevent unfair competition, 
and on the other to counterbalance 
any difference in the cost of produc- 
tion between the European and the 
American industry, by the establish- 
ment of higher duties upon coal-tar 
products than have hitherto been in 
existence. 

While this legislation is well-mean- 
ing, and even generous in many pro- 
visions, it is fairly open to criticism 
as lacking in clearness, certainty, 
logic and intelligent discrimination. 

It would appear most desirable that 
in the framing of an act, intended to 
be, as it were, the Magna Charta of a 
new industry, legal and_ technical 
knowledge of the highest order shoula 
be utilized in order to eliminate vague 
and uncertain wording and approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to the 
equities of a very complex and in- 
volved problem. 

It is important that the phraseology 
should be such as to facilitate legal 


procedure, and that the various pro- 
visions should distribute equally the 
element of protection, so as to com- 
mand the respect of all parties con- 
cerned, and to encourage impartially 
the establishment of all the varied 
features of the industry in question. 
These canons of criticism may be ap- 
plied to the act under consideration. 


In section 801 the nature of transac- 
tions, involving the element of unfair 


competition, is defined fairly well. 
There follows, however, a _ proviso:— 
“Provided that such act or acts be 


done with the intent of destroying or 
injuring an industry in the United 
States, or of preventing the establish- 
ment of an industry in the United 
States, or of restraining or monopoliz- 
ing any part of trade and commerce in 
such articles in the United States.” 

This introduction of the factor of in- 
tent opens the way to unlimited liti- 
gation and contenion, and may in 
practice, nullify the operation of the 
whole section. “Intent’’ is legitimately 
and wisely a subject of careful exam- 
ination in connection with such a crime 
as homicide, in order to establish vary- 
ing degrees of murder and manslaugh- 
ter. In commercial matters it is al- 
most impossible to establish, beyond 
reasonable doubt, the actual animus 
back of a given transaction. 

It is felt that the following wording, 
drawn up in 1915, submitted to the 
Federal Trade Commission and favored 
with its approval, places the legisla- 
tion upon a much surer and clearer 
basis, dealing essentially with facts:— 

“A—It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce or industry, to sell or pur- 
chase articles of foreign origin or 
manufacture, in the sale of which in 
the country of origin, or elsewhere, dis- 
crimination as to prices is made be- 
tween different purchasers, where the 
prices paid for such articles by the 
American user, consumer, or dealer, 
after deduction of all charges, inci- 
dent to transportation, handling and 
entry, are materially below the cur- 
rent market rates for such articles in 
the country of production, or from 
which shipment is made to the United 
States, in case such prices substan- 
tially prevent competition on the part 
of American producers of similar or 
allied articles, or tend to create a 
monopoly in the sale of such articles 
in the American market, 


“B—It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in interstate commerce 
or industry, to buy, sell, or contract for 
the sale of articles of foreign origin or 
manufacture, or fix a price charged 
therefor, or rebate upon such price, 
conditioned upon the purchaser there- 
of not using or dealing in wares pro- 
duced or sold by competitors of the 
manufacturer or seller, where the ef- 
fect may be to substantially lessen 
competition in the production in the 
United States of such articles, or tend 
to create a monopoly in the sale of 


such articles in American markets.” 
Turning to the sections establishing 

the rates of duty on coal-tar com- 

pounds, we encounter Pronounced ano- 


malies, and an entire lack of ability to 
break loose from the antiquated classi- 
fication of coal-tar “intermediates” 
and finished compounds. 


Three Divisions of Coal-Tar Com- 
pounds Under the Tariff. 


Three categories of coal-tar com- 
pounds are established for tariff pur- 
poses. 

Class I includes all crudes, except 
phenol, the cresols and naphthalene in 
refined forms. No duty is imposed 
upon Members of this class. 

Class II includes the exceptions to 
Class I and all intermediates. The 
members of this class pay 15 per cent, 
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ad_valorem and 2% cents per pound. 

Class III includes all finished coal- 
tar products. The rate of duty is 30 
per cent. In addition a specific duty 
of 5 cents per pound is laid upon mem- 
bers of the class, exception being 
made for medicinals, flavors, alizarin, 
indigo, indigoids, and all dyes made 
from alizarin, indigo, anthracene and 
carbazol, These latter enjoy simply 
the ad valorem rate. 

This classification is open to the fol- 
lowing criticisms:— 

There is no manifest reason for dis- 
tinguishing between low-grade and 
high-grade phenol, naphthalene, etc. 
The operations of refining are rela- 
tively simple and essentially mechan- 
ical. There is no material difference 
in the cost of production between 
European and American wares. 

There is no valid reason for imposing 
a duty of 5 cents per pound on cer- 
tain dyestuffs and remitting it in the 
case of others (indigo, alizarin, etc.), 
and coal-tar derivatives destined for 
other than tinctorial uses. Each cate- 
gory has a logical right to the same 
measure of protection. 

Finally, there is absolutely no rea- 
son for discriminating, in regard to 
tariff rates between coal-tar com- 
pounds, on the basis of final utiliza- 
tion, one category serving to make 
more complex derivatives, the other 
destined for direct use in the arts. 

There are many scores of so-called 
finished products which require far 
léss actual labor or costly supervision 
than is the case with numerous inter- 
mediates. Again we encounter quite a 
class of compounds, employed some- 
times as finished products, for use in 
dyeing or medicine and sometimes as 
intermediates in the manufacture of 
more complicated substances. Aniline 
and salicylic acid fall within this dual 
classification. 

No attempt has been made hitherto 
to frame a tariff schedule for coal-tar 
compounds, based upon scientific prin- 
ciples, recognizing the fact that the 
claims for artificial protection should 
increase, pari passu, with complexity 
of manufacture. 

The following considerations lay at 
the basis of any such attempt:— 


Factors in Artificial Dyestuffs In- 
dustry. 


I. In the case of the artificial dye- 
stuff industry, and of most chemical 
industries, differences in the items 
composing the cost of production are 
not very material, except in the matter 
of salaries. Raw materials cost prac- 
tically the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The prices for most of the 
chemicals, so abundantly needed, are 
essentially the same. Equipment costs 
the same. Overhead charges should be 
the same. 

II. In the matter of labor, the differ- 
ence is not very pronounced. between 
current German wages and wages in 
the United States. Dr. B. C. Hesse, 
the well-known chemist and _statis- 
tician, estimates that in 1908 the aver- 
age daily wage paid in the German 
dyestuff industry to adult men, skilled 
and unskilled, was $1.40. To this he 
adds 44 cents to cover the outlay by 
employers for general welfare, insur- 
ance against old age, sickness and 
accident, as well as divers bonuses. 
The total makes $1.84 per day or, ona 
basis of 300 working days in the year, 
$552 annually. 

In the year 1999, according to the 
Census Report, the average general 
wage in the dyestuff and extract 
branch in the United States was $523. 
Adult males composed 98 per cent. of 
the wage earners. In 1914, according 
to the Census Report, the average an- 
nual wage in the coal-tar dyestuff in- 
dustry in the United States was $628. 

In Germany, wages increased 77 per 
cent. from 1886 to 1908. There has been 
a steady increase since 1908. It may 
fairly be assumed that the current 
cost of the labor used in Germany for 
the manufacture of artificial dyestuffs, 
including outlays by employers for 
but little, if at all, inferior to the rates 
prevalent in the United States during 
1914 

It is furthermore to be considered 
that the item of labor enters into the 
cost of production of dyestuffs in Ger- 
many to the extent of but from 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. In the United 
States, it constitutes 7.1 per cent. Any 
actuat difference in current rates of 
wages between the two countries 
counts, hence, but very little in the 
total cost of production of a _ given 
dyestuff—assuming equal efficiency on 
the part of workmen. There is some 
question whether the average work- 
man in American color works is quite 
as skilled and efficient as the average 
German operative. 

As to Salary Comparisons. 


III. In the case of salaried officials 
and chemists, there is a more pro- 
nounced difference between the rates 
current in the two countries. No 
exact data can be given. In 1914 the 
American coal-tar dyestuff industry 
required the services of 1380 salaried 
employes. Their salaries amounted to 
$273,000, and constituted 7.6 per cent. of 
the total value of products for the 
year. The average salary was $2,100. 
This figure is probably double what it 
would be in German dyestuff works. 
Other things being equal, this factor 


represents an advantage, in favor of 
the German producer, of about 3.8 per 
cent. in the cost of production. 

IV. It is pertinent to consider, 
then, what constitutes the main source 
of the ability of German manufactur- 
ers of artificial dyestuffs to produce 
their wares at a lower cost than in 
most other countries. This ability re- 
sults from the perfect organization of 
every phase of the manufacture, as 
conducted by each independent com- 
pany, from the complete co-ordination 
of the different parts of each individ- 
ual company, and from the close and 
intelligent co-operation ‘ between the 
various firms in the whole coal-tar in- 


dustry. 
This highly perfected co-ordination 
of intelligent effort and guidance 


makes itself felt pre-eminently at each 
step in the evolution of a dyestuff, de- 
pendent upon a distinct chemical 
transformation of the material under- 
going manufacture. Thus, in the totat 
cost of production of a dyestuff involv- 
ing five well-defined chemical transfor- 
mations of the original coal-tar crude— 
synthetic indigo, for example—it may 
be fairly estimated that there is five 
times as much advantage on the side 
of the experienced German manufac- 
turer, as in the case of such a dye- 


stuff as picric acid—manufactured 
from a coal-tar crude by a single 
reaction. 


In establishing on American soil a 
self-contained coal-tar chemical indus- 
try, this handicap is felt at every step 
in a maximum degree during the in- 
itial years. It will necessarily decrease 
steadily with each passing month and 
year, as American ability and effici- 
ency, scientific, technical and admin- 
istrative, master the situation, and re- 
duce the cost of production to the point 
at which we can easily meet foreign 
competition in the world’s markets, as 
has been the case with so many of our 
industries, after fairly emerging from 
their swaddling clothes. 

For the time being, it is an unques- 
tioned fact that in building up such 
a complex and intricate industry on 
American soil, American enterprise is 
seriously handicapped at the outset. 

V. A duty of 5 per centum ad valorem 
was placed in the so-called Hill bill 
of December, 1915, upon all the 
“crudes” separated from coal-tar and 
purified by chemical and mechanical 
treatment, to serve as the basis of a 
comprehensive coal-tar chemical indus- 
try. It is assumed that the handicap 
in question may fairly and approxi- 
mately be gauged as equivalent in 
most cases to some such figure as the 
above, on the cost of production for 
each chemical transformation. Such a 
basic unit could be adopted as the 
fundamental feature of the accom- 
panying schedules, 


Coal Tar Chemical Industry to Be 
Treated as a Unit. 
VI. All derivatives of these few 


“crudes’’—only six are of pronounced 
importance—are brought within the 
provisions of a tariff act. Logically, 
technically, scientifically and economi- 
cally, the entire coal-tar chemical in- 
dustry must be treated as a unit. This 
is the case in Germany. In practically 
all of the few vast works dominating 
this branch in that empire, the same 
raw material is employed to produce 
dyes, medicinals, explosives, photo- 
graphic chemicals, artificial perfumes, 
and sundry chemicals for varied minor 
purposes. If the American industry is 
to develop on a sound, economic basis, 
this fact should be recognized by all 
factors concerned, following the exam- 
ple of Germany, as well as of Switzer- 
land, which contributes twice as large 
a volume of dyes to the world’s mar- 
kets in proportion to its population, 
as is the case in Germany. 

VII. Adopting this fundamental prin- 
ciple, a schedule is formulated, in 
which each successive class represents 
an advance of one step in purely chem- 
ical treatment. Progressive additions 
of the basic unit in the ad valorem 
rate of duty could be attached to each 
successive class of products. The duty 
on the first class would be the basic 
unit; that on the second class would be 
double the unit; that on the third class 
would be treble the unit; that on the 
fourth class would be quadruple the 
unit, ete. 

The first class (Class A) includes all 
“crudes” found in coal-tar. 

The second class (Class B) includes 
all products made from coal-tar crudes 
by a single chemical reaction; such in- 
termediates as nitrobenzene and 
phthalic acid; such explosives as picric 
acid and trinitro-toluene; and such 
dyestuffs as aurine. 

Class C includes all products made 
from members of Class B, by a single 
reaction. It igs much more numerous 
than Class B. Among the intermedi- 
ates are aniline, benzoic acid, salicylic 
acid, beta-naphthol, etc. Among the 
dyes are coralline, galleine, Victoria 
yellow, quinoline blue and red, and 
fast black B. The photographic de- 
velopers amidol and p-amidophenol, 
the attificial perfumes benzyl alcohol, 
and_ trinitrobutyl-toluene, and _ such 
medicinals as the salicylates are found 
in this group. 

Class D includes all products made 
from members of Class C. It is very 
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large. Among the intermediates are 
benzidine, tolidine, diphenylamine, 
and a host of sulphonic acids. 
Among the dyestuffs are alizarin, 
fluorescein, nigrosine, Sudan brown, 
mauve, Vidal black and quinoline yel- 
low. Explosives are represented by 
tetra-nitraniline and the stabilizer 
formanilide. In this group cecur such 
artificial perfumes as methyl and ethyl 
salicylates, phenyl-propyl 
methyl, ethyl and benzyl benzoates. 
Among the medicinals are acetanilide, 
aspirin and _  atoxyl. Photographic 
chemicals are represented by metol, 
ortol and glycin. 

Class E includes all products made 
from members of Class D. Intermedi- 
ates are fairly numerous and dye- 
Stuffs are strongly in evidence. In 
this group are also many sulphonic 
acids obtained from naphthalene de- 
rivatives. Among the intermediates 
are primuline base, paraphenylene- 
diamine, phenyl - glycine - carboxylic 
acid (used in making indigo) and 
méethyl-diphenylamine, Leading dye- 
stuffs are eosin, erythrosine, pur- 
purine, induline, indanthrene, imme- 
dial black, magenta, Bismarck brown 
and Martius yellow. Perfumes are 
represented by methyl anthranilate; 
photographic developers 
quinone and reducin; sweet substances 
by saccharin and sucrol; medicinals 
by phenacetine, triphenine, phenocoll, 
acetylatoxyl and pyoktannin. 

Class F includes all products made 
from members of Class E. The in- 
termediates are fewer in number. 


alcohol, 


by hydro-. 
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Among them are numerous sulphonic 
acids of the naphthalene group, sev- 
eral dioxynaphthalenes, chloro-ben- 
zaldehyde and diamido-diphenyl-thio- 
urea. Among the many dyes are in- 
digo, malachite green, auramine, saf- 
ranine, primuline, glacier blue and 
erythrine. Antipyrine and methyl- 
saccharin are among the medicinals; 
and adurol, diogen and eikonogin 
among the photographic developers. 

Class G includes all compounds 
made from members of Cass F, There 
are but four intermediates. A typical 
one is diethyl - dibenzy! - diamido - 
phenyl-methane-disulphonic acid. The 
class consists chiefly of dyestuffs such 
as Victoria blue, indazine, Clayton 
yellow, Atlas red, and chrysophen:ne. 
Salvarsan ig found among the thera- 
peutic agents. 

Class H includes all compounds 
made from members of Class G. There 
are but three intermediates. Promi- 
nent among the dyes are tartrazine, 
oxamine violet, chrome blue, acid 
green and toluidine blue. Pyramidone 
is a medicinal, 

Class I includes all remaining coal- 
tar derivatives. No _ intermediates 
are found in this class. Leading dye- 
stuffs are methylene blue, methylene 
green, fast green and Janus red. 

Assuming a basic rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem for Class A—coal-tar 
“crudes”’—duties would rise automat- 
ically to 45 per cent. for the more com- 
plex compounds of the final group— 
Class I, 

The location of the different coal- 
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tar compounds in the successive classes 
could be definitely fixed by the Treas- 
ury Department, and changes could 
be made annually, in accordance with 
current modifications in processes of 
manufacture. 

The reactions serving to locate va- 
rious coal-tar derivatives in the fore- 
going series of classes are such as to 
produce a profound change in the 
chemical composition of the _ sub- 
stances treated. The formation of 
salts by the action of bases or acids, 
the formation of anhydrides by the ac- 
tion of heat, and the addition or re- 
moval of water of crystallization, are 
not regiarded as reactions of the char- 
acter specified, 

It is believed that by such a method 
of classification as is above outlined 
the existing handicaps on the coal- 
tar chemical industry will be ade- 
quately and scientifically met. 

It would mean the application to the 
schedule of coal-tar products, in our 
revenue act, of a careful, thorough- 
going differentiation in the adjustment 
of tariff rates for a large number of 
closely allied compounds of common 
origin, but widely differing in the 
amount of labor and of highly-trained 
supervision required in manufacturing 
processes, It would further mean the 
application to the class of products in 
question of the methods so admirably 
exemplified in the formulation of the 
cotton and other textile schedules of 
the Tariff Act of 1913. 

It is fully recognized by men of ex- 
perience and breadth of view that such 
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a schedule is, of necessity, a purely 
provisional measure, designed to stim- 
ulate the establishment of the manu- 
facture on American soil, in nearly its 
entire complexity, of the whole range 
of coal-tar derivatives required by 
our domestic industries, 

It is freely conceded that, after a 
short term of years, the handicap on 
each successive group of compounds 
might easily fall to half of the amount 
adopted for a basic unit, as experience 
is gained and organization perfected. 

There is little doubt on the part of 
those eager to create this industry in 
our land, that with such help as is out- 
lined above—in the matter of thor- 
ough organization, complete co-opera- 
tion and perfected legislation—the 
time is not far distant when it can 
sally forth into the markets of the 
world, and meet the competition in 
foreign fields of the European inter- 


ests, which hitherto have dominated 
the international traffic in coal-tar 
chemicals. 


It is fortunate that the growth of 
this industry is not hampered by pat- 
ent restrictions. Practically all dyes 
actually necessary for a complete 
gamut of colors, available for use on 
all fabrics, on leather, in paper mak- 
ing, for ink manufacture, etc., are now 
patent free. A very small number—of 
marked convenience in certain indus- 
tries—are under patent protection. 
Many of these patents lapsed during 
1916, A considerable group terminates 
- po A few expire at intervals, up 
o 1925, 
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COKE OVEN BY-PRODUCTS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE IN INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM HUTTON BLAUVELT, Consulting Engineer, Semet-Solvay Company. 











HE manufacture of coke in the by- 
product oven is a process of dry 
distillation in which all the yola- 

tile matter in the coal is driven off 
by the heat, leaving only the coke be- 
hind, The volatile matter leaves the 
oven in the form of vapor laden gases 
and from them are recovered the by- 
products of the manufacture of coke, 
to which so much attention has been 
called since the beginning of the war. 
The by-products ordinarily recovered 
consist of tar, ammonia, gas, benzol 
and its homologues, and sometimes 
eyanides. These products do not exist 
as such in the coal, but are the result 
of the action of heat on the resinates 
and other hydrocarbons which mainly 
compose the volatile matter in coal. 
The changes through which these 
bodies pass in the coking process are 
quite complicated and not well un- 
derstood. 

When we realize to what a large 
extent the by-products above named 
from the basis of industrial chemistry 
it is not difficult to connect the re- 
latively recent importance of the 
chemical industries in this country 
with the fact that the by-product coke 
oven was very slow in development in 
America. It was only ten years ago 
that the output of by-product coke per 
annum was still below the mark of 
5,000,000 tons, 

AMMONIA.—There is an important 
link between the by-product coke even 
in this country and one of our most 
important chemical industries—the 
manufacture of alkali, since it was for 
the purpose of obtaining an ammonia 
supply for the manufacture of soda by 
the Solvay process that the first by- 
product ovens were brought to Amer- 
ica from Belgium in the year 1892. 
Previous to that time the only supply 
was from the gas works manufactur- 
ing coal gas, and then very many of 
the coal gas plants did not consider it 
worth while to recover their ammonia, 
as the demand for it was so incon- 
siderable. It is estimated that when 
ovens now under construction are in 
operation, the production of ammonia, 
calculated as sulphate, will be at the 
rate of from 375,000 to 400,000 tons per 
annum. In addition to the production 
of amfmonium sulphate, the principal 
use of which is as a fertilizer, the 
large and growing supply of ammonia 
from coke ovens has resulted in the 
regular manufacture of other forms 
employed in the arts, such as anhy- 
drous ammonia, aqua carbonate, and 
ammonium nitrate. War conditions 
have brought prominently to public at- 
tention the use of ammonia as a raw 
material for the production of nitric 
acid. This process rests on the orig- 
inal invention of Ostwald, in which 
ammonia and air are passed through 
a heated tube in the presence of a 
catalyzer, the ammonia being oxidized 
to nitric acid. The large and depend- 
able production of ammonia makes it 
the natural domestic source in the 
United States of nitric acid, which has 


become such a vital element in the 
materials for national defense, 
Notwithstanding the recent rapid 


development in the use of the by- 
product oven, even on the completion 
of the large amount of construction 
now under way, about one-half of the 
coke used in the country will still be 
waste 


made in bee-hive ovens, which 


all their by-products. The metallur- 
gist has at last accepted by-product 
coke ag superior to bee-hive coke in 
both blast furnace and foundry cupola, 
so we are justified in expecting a fur- 
ther large increase in the production 
of ammonia from this source within 
the next few years. 

BENZOx.—No product of the distil- 
lation of coal has attracted as much 
attention of late as benzol and its 
homologues. The public has received 
a large mass of information, especially 
through certain articles in the public 
press, regarding the production in the 
United States of colors and dyes. These 
publications have given very many 
people the impression that the reason 
for our having no dye industry was 
the lack of raw materials, probably 
because no one investigated the sub- 


ject. Even our statisticians seem to 
have entirely overlooked the fact 
that this country has been for 
years producing millions of gal- 
lons of benzol and the other raw 
materials available for the dye and 
color industry. Careful estimates 
from the best data obtainable show 
that in the year 1914, for exabple, 
before any of the recent large con- 
struction of benzol recovery plants 
were in operation, there was pro- 
duced an amount of benzol quite 
sufficient, if it had all been ap- 
pled to these purposes, to furnish 
all the colors and dyes used in 
America which have benzol as 
their source, and our tar distillers 
have stood ready to furnish, at 
nak 4 moderate prices, all the naph- 
thalene and anthracene and other 
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coal distillation products besides 

benzol that are required in making 

colors. 

For years millions of gallons of ben- 
z0l have been employed for enriching 
illuminating gas, for lack of a better 
market, when the enrichment could 
have been easily obtained from other 
sources, and there was practically no 
market for naphthalene and anthra- 
cene for color-making purposes. 

It is satisfactory to note that while 
the ignorance regarding the supply of 
raw materials for the American color 
and dye industry was almost univer- 
sal at the opening of the war, those 
whose business it is to know have, in 
most cases, become fully alive to the 
situation. It is now easy to obtain 
accurate information regarding the 
possibilities of the industry and the 
conditions which must be met. Ameri- 
can manufacturers have the money 
and will and American chemists the 
brains and the knowledge, and while 
the great color industry cannot be de- 
veloped in America overnight, we 
have all the factors here that are re- 
quired for success, if properly com- 
bined and fostered. 

While the color industry itself is rep- 
resented by relatively small values, 
some of the most important industries 
in this country are vitally dependent 
upon artificial colors. 

Pg learn from government reports 
that 

there are over 14,000 establish- 
ments in our country which are ab- 
solutely dependent upon dyes and 
colors. These establishments em- 
ploy over $3,000,000,000 capital, and 
it is estimated that over 2,000,000 
working men and women are oc- 
cupied in manufacturing plants 
which are directly dependent upon 
the Use of aftificial colors, and 
nearly all of these colors depend 
on the products of the distillation 
of coal for their raw materials. 


TAR.—Coal tar has long been a 
product of much interest to the chemi- 
cal manufacturer, since it contains 


such a large proportion of the bodies 


which are the raw materials for the 
organic chemical compounds that are 
of importance in our industrial life. 
The industry of tar distillation was 
first established in this country in 


1857, when tar was distilled by Samuel 


Warren at Buffalo. In 1887 the first 
plant was established for the produc- 
tion of naphthalene, refined carbol'c 
acid, benzol and nitro-benzol. The in- 
dustry depended on tar from gas 
works, and very creditable progress 


was made in the use of tar for roof- 
ing materials, water-proofing and kin- 
dred uses. With the advent of the 


by-product oven the greatly enlarged 
and reliable supply of tar permitted 
such a much more rapid growth in the 
industry of tar distillation. The great 
increase in improved highways has 


consumed large quantities of tar and 
tar products as a binder and water- 
proofing material, and tar shares with 
asphalt the primary place as a binder 
on our Nation’s highways. 

With the rapidly increasing exhaus- 
tion of our timber supply for railroad 


ties, telegraph and telephone poles, 
the creosoting of timber has grown to 
large proportions, and the industry re- 
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lies upOn the tar distiller for its sup- 
ply of creosoting oil, 

The production of tar from the 
coke ovens and gas works of the 
country will orekebly amount to 
about 300,000,000 gallons at the 
close of 1917, and from 60 to 70 per 
cent of this tar is represented by 
the pitch fraction. 


Our large supply of cheap fuel has 
as yet prevented any important devel- 
opment of the briquetting industry, 
which in Germany, for exarhple, util- 
izes so much of the total pitch produc- 
tion, and the increasing demand for 
the creosote oil and anthracene makes 
the problem of disposing of the pitch 
a very live one to the American tar 
distiller. This subject is being given 
much study. 

GAS.—In most by-product oven 
plants a portion of the gas produced 
in the distillation of the coal is util- 
ized for heating the ovens, but about 
60 per cent. of the total amount pro. 
duced is ordinarily available for other 
uses. On the completion of present 
construction this surplus will amount 
to about 
annum. 
fuel in 


200,000,000,000 cubic feet per 
Most of this gas is used 
industrial 


as 


plants, but about 
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forty cities and towns in the United 
States rely entirely, or in large part, 
on the by-product oven for their sup- 
ply of domestic gas, and as the ad- 
vantages of the calorific standard for 
such gas, as compared with the candle 
power standard, obtain wider recog- 
nition, the use of coke oven gas for 
domestic purposes will correspond- 
ingly increase. 

By-product oven plants are usually 
constructed in large units, and as the 
domestic consumption of oven gas be- 
comes more widely established, the re- 
sult will naturally be the production 
of gas in large quantities at central 
points with distribution through high 


pressure pipe lines to surrounding 
communities, 
The distribution of natural gas in 


America has developed the art of high 
pressure delivery over long distances 
far beyond any similar development 
in Europe. For some years oven gas 
has been distributed, from one plant 
at least, to points as much as ninety 
miles from the place of production. 
This development is but another illus- 
tration of the tendency to concentrate 
our manufacturing industries in large 
units, which permits the application 
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of the highest grade of management 
and engineering skill. 

CYANIDE—In the distillation of 
coal a certain amount of hydro- 
cyanic acid is usually produced, prob- 
ably owing to the breaking down of 
ammonia by contact with the heated 
surfaces within the oven. There are 
several methods for the recovery of 
the cyanides from coal gas, among 
which are the Davis-Neill, the Feld 
and Bueb. The last named process 
has been in operation for some time 
at one of our prominent gas works, 
but under ordinary conditions the 
prices of tyanide products have not 
made their recovery attractive in 
American plants. Cyanide is usually 
recovered in the form of a ferrous salt, 
which forms the raw material for the 
manufacture of some colors, such as 
Prussian blue. It is also used in cas2- 
hardening iron, in the dyeing industry 
for fixing colors, and in photography 
and some other arts. Large quanti- 
ties of cyanides are used in extraction 
of gold from its ores, but this is in the 
form of the simple cyanides of potas- 
sium or sodium, and so far these sim- 
ple salts have not been commercially 
<btained from the cyanides as pro- 
duced from coal distillation. 









This brief review of the various by- 
products obtained from the distillation 


of coal for the manufacture of coke 
shows that the by-product oven 
shows that the wp hase oven has 
given to industrial chemistry a supply 
of raw materials sufficient to establish 
many branches of the industry on a 
firm foundation and on a scale that 
will permit these industries to obtain 
a position of far greater importance in 
this country. 

We also have all the necessary tech- 
nical skill, and American capital is 
prepared to finance their large de- 
velopment if it can be assured of pro- 
tection against improper competition 
from other countries where these in- 
dustries have become fully’ estab- 
lished with very large capital behind 
them. It is to be hoped that we may 
have wise legislation, promptly 
enacted, so that our manufacturers 
may be permitted to take advantage 
of the present opportunity without 
fear that their undertakings may be 
destroyed by the powerful competition 
of the highly organized European in- 
dustries strongly fostered by govern- 
ment support, which recognizes that 
co-operation and not competition is 
the life of trade. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERICAN CHEMISTS, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF COAL-TAR INTERMEDIATES. 


By S. R. CHURCH, Research Department, the Barrett Company. 
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thing accomplihed or gained,” and 

especially a notewerthy action or 
distinguished feat. Should the work of 
our chemists during the past two years 
in the direction of producing coal-tar 
intermediates be properly described as 
an achievement? My answer is, from a 
practical standpoint, emphatically Yes; 
from a scientific standpoint, regretfully 
No. But this negative does not imply 
lack of ability or failure en the part of 
our chemists to meet the demands of the 
situation. It means simply that the 
chemist has been called upon to produce 
the goods as quickly as possible, and 
has not been given time to produce 
them in the best possible manner and 
at the lowest possible cost. It may as 
well be admitted that scientific achieve- 
ment in chemistry does net and cannot 
keep pace with such unprecedented de- 
mand as has been laid upon the makers 
of intermediates by the dyestuff manu- 
facturers since the beginning of the 
European war; or, to be more exact, 
since about six months after that date. 


Really Splendid Efforts. 


It would be easy, and it would be 
more agreeable, to lay emphasis on the 
really splendid efforts that have been 
put forth and the really notable results 
of these efforts. But it seems te me 
more useful and more fitting that we 
should inquire, “What must we do in 
order to make our future position un- 
assailable?” than that we should wave 
the flag and cry attention to what we 
have done. 

The words of the editor of the Tex- 
tile Colerist are sober and well chosen 
when, referring to the significance of 
the Exhibition of Chemical Industries, 
he says: “The American chemist has 
shown his ability to follow known proc- 
esses, but nowhere was there shown his 
inventive ability * * * His work has 
been solely founded upon textbook in- 
formatien, supplemented by manufac- 
turing ability * * * . It was an exhi- 
bition of chemical engineering, not of 
chemical science,” 

The manufacture of intermediates for 
synthetic colors is divided among com- 
panies distilling coal tar, those making 
intermediates only, and concerns manu- 
facturing dyes. Prior to the war the 
firts class was not engaged in the pre- 
duction of intermediates, because of the 
very low values fixed on these materials 
by the producers in Germany; the sec- 
ond very limited group was making ani- 
line oil and salts to the extent of a few 
hundred tons per year, and the dye 
manufacturers probably did not engage 
in the manufacture of intermediates to 
any great extent. 

of Intermediates 
Achievement. 


CHIEVEMENT is defined as “some- 


Prodaction an 


Therefore the production cf interme- 
diates today represents an achievement 
born and grown to its preesnt stature 
in two years, even more completely than 
does the domestic turnout of dyes, a 
the latter was well grounded in the 
hands of a few experienced companies 
many years ago. 

It may be interesting to consider the 
best appreximate figures obtainable 
(admittedly based partly on guesswork) 
of the benzol and coal-tar derivatives 
that are being converted monthly into 
intermediates for dyes, viz.: 


Pounds. 
RRA Foc Sie nepal iene 3,150,000 
ME Ci Tih a Bade ideceeesss 6060660608 6 75,000 
a. | POU ER CORTESE SEO LELTL YET ETE 150,000 
PORNO, enn 6ca6es shekees 0adedas 1,000,000 


4,375,000 


Total 


That these are very respectable totals 
is readily shown if we roughly convert 
them into intermediates by factors based 
on average molecular weight, which in- 


dicates a total production cf about 
6,000,000 pounds of intermediates per 
month—more than enough to produce 


the entire amount of dyes normally con- 
sumed in the United States. Dr. Nor- 
ton’s dyestuff census address before the 
American Chemical Society (Journal of 
Industrial and Eng. Chemistry, Vel. 8, 
No. 11, p. 1039) gives the total imports 
of the most important colors—that is, 
those of 10,000 peunds or over—during 
1913 and 1914 as 43,000,000 pounds. Dr. 
Norton estimates domestic dyestuff pro- 
duction for the same year as about 
7,000,000 pounds, or a total of 50,000,000, 
which might be increased to approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 by unimportant dyes 
and those probably coming in unre- 
corded. However, a fairly large share 
of the benzol consumption is accounted 
for by aniline oil, and this in turn goes 
largely into fabrics and is converted 
into black directly in the fiber, and it is 


not likely that aniline so used has ever 
been classed as a dyestuff. Also, it is 
known that considerable aniline is now 


being exported. Taking everything into 
consideration, and making due allow- 
ance for the serious losses in the con- 
version of derivatives to intermediates, 
due to inexperience, it is evident that at 
the present time the intermediates are 
being produced in this country in quan- 
tity (though not in variety) sufficient 
to account for approximately the entire 


normal domestic consumptien of coal- 

tar dyes. 

Intermediates Take but Small 
Fraction. 


When these totals, large as they ap- 
pear, are compared with the total sup- 
plies of benzol and coal tar deriva- 
tives available, it will be seen that 
the manufacture of intermediates will 
account for only a small fraction of 
these materials. For instance, the 
benzol production for 1917 has been 
estimated at 30,000,000 gallons, or 220,- 
000,000 pounds, of which at the present 
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rate only 37,000,000 pounds would be 
used for dyes. The potential benzol 
available (if all metallurgical coke 
now used was made with by-product 
recovery) is 100,000,000 gallons, or 730,- 
000,000 pounds. Or, take naphthalene, 
and compare the present indicated 
consumption of 12,000,000 pounds per 
annum in intermediates with the 100,- 
000,000 pounds that could be obtained 
from the tar produced in 1917. It is 
then readily apparent that the pro- 
ducers of coal tar derivatives and 
benzol will not find in the manufac- 
ture of colors an outlet for all of their 
products, and on the other hand, the 
makers of dyestuffs needs fear no 
shortage in raw materials. 

The manufacture of intermediates 
hag been undertaken by so many and 
such widely separated concerns, and 
the information given out is so meager 
that there is probably no one person 
who is competent to say just what is 
being done, or to give a comprehen- 
sive list of the intermediates that are 
now being actually produced. How- 
ever, if we take the list of coal tar 
intermediates imported into the United 
States during 1913 and 1914, as set 
forth by Dr. Norton in his address 
mentioned previously, and select from 
this list all of the products whose im- 
portation reached large figures, we 
find it can be definitely stated that 
almost without exception these prod- 
ucts are now being made here. This 
list will include aniline oil and salt, 
B-naphthol, nitrobenzol, dinitrobenzol, 
dinitrotoluol, ortho and para-toluidine, 
A-naphthylamine, resorcin, salicylic 
acid, benzoic acid, diphenylamine, di- 
methylaniline, hydroquinone, H_ acid, 
and many others, 

A typical example of accomplish- 
ment in the production of an interme- 
diate product not heretofore made in 
the United States may be cited as 
broadly illustrative of many similar 
undertakings. It was decided about 


May 1, 1916, to make this particular 
product, the undertaking including 
purchase of property, erection of 


buildings, purchase and assembling of 
apparatus, development of process in 
laboratory, and training workmen to 
operate the process. Within four 
months the material wag produced, 
and within six months it was being 
turned out in regular quantities and 
of quality pronounced superior to that 
formerly imported from Europe. It 
will be readily appreciated that under 
such conditions the best yields could 
not be expected, and that in all simi- 
lar undertakings much further atten- 
tion to the refinement of methods will 
be necessary before these intermedi- 
ates can be produced on a rational 
cost basis. 

Making Our Position Unassailable. 


We have shown, then, that the raw 
materials are available for a compre- 
hensive manufacture of intermediates; 
that the American chemists have al- 
ready demonstrated their ability to 
produce these intermediates in large 
quantities on short notice. What must 
be done to make our position unas- 
sailable? Of course, the answer to 
this depends upon the combined effort 
and achievement of the producers of 
intermediates and the makers of col- 
ors. In my opinion our chemists must 
be afforded an opportunity to demon- 
strate that their ability in real scien- 
tific achievement is equal to their 
already proven ability in rapid and 
practical output. I am confident that 









our chemists have this ability, and 
that they will be equally successful in 
this direction; but I am of the opinion 
that much depends upon a better co- 
ordination of the research work in this 
field than has yet been accomplished. 
There should be a much more com- 
plete and definite plan for co-opera- 
tive undertaking in the study of tech- 
nical and scientific development lead- 
ing to new processes, labor-saving de- 
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vices and economic production gener- 
ally than now exists. 

I confidently predict that our chem- 
ists, if given full opportunity to make 
progress in this field, will not fall 
short of the achievements that Ameri- 
can scientists have accomplished in 
other fields. In metallurgy, electro- 
chemistry, photochemistry and petro- 
leum technology, in the industries of 
heavy acids, graphite, celluloid, corn 
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products and many others, the re- 
searches of American chemists have 
yielded results comparing favorably 
with the best achievements of Buro- 
pean scientists. American achieve- 
ment has generally been signalled by 
the use of larger units, by labor- 
saving devices and short-cuts, but has 
not been pre-eminent in the utiliza- 
tion of by-products and the preven- 
tion of waste, and in fine attention to 
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detail. The importance of the latter 
is now fully appreciated, and there is 
every reason to state confidently that 
the American chemist will succeed in 
this department. However, the ulti- 
mate success of the coal tar chemical 
and dyestuff industry as a whole 
seems to depend not only upon the 
efforts of the chemist, but upon the 
ability and foresight of his employers 
and of the country’s legislators. 
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HE entry of the chemist into pub- 

lic service is scarcely sixty years 

of age. In fact, sixty years ago 
the chemist as a dynamic force was 
well represented by x+y—0. 

The first record I can find of a chem- 
ist in the public service is in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1862. It 
would be interesting to trace in detail 
historical data relating to the entry of 
the chemist into the other departments 
of the government. That task I shall 
have to leave for the historian with 
more leisure than falls to my lot. 

By classification the chemical service 
of the United States Government and 
of the State and municipal governments 
may be broadly classed under three 
heads: First, chemists charged with 
the duties of control; second, chemists 
charged with research, and, _ third, 
chemists charged, partly at least, with 
executive duties. The latter classifica- 
tion is a matter of some doubt, as my 
own experience, as well as that of 
others, has shown that when a chemist 
begins executive duties they are like 
the camel's nose in the tent. Much 
times does not lapse until his duties 
are wholly executive. But even then he 
may well retain his classification, as 


they are executive duties connected 

with and based upon chemical work. 

Chemists and the Fertilizer In- 
dustry. 


The nature of the duties of the first 
class of chemists is well understcod. 
Perhaps I may best illustrate it by laws 
relating ‘to fertilizers in the various 
States. The purpose of these laws was 
not to give chemists jobs, but to pro- 
tect the farmers against fraud. Prac- 
tically every State in the Union where 
commercial] fertilizers are used in large 
quantities has chemists controlling the 
character of the product offered to the 
farmer. Not infrequently the chemist 
who thas centrol of the analysis also 
has more or less to do with th applica- 
tion of the law, but this is not neces- 
sarily nor usually the case. In respect 
of fertilizer control, not only is the total 
amount of plant food represented by 
fertilizer of great impertance, but also 
even of greater importance the percent- 
age thereof immediately available. 
Farmers are not very prone in this 
country to farm for the future. It is 
difficult to convince them that if they 
apply an untreated, fine-ground mineral 
phosphate to their soils, sooner or later 
it wil] all be available for crops. ‘They 
are leoking largely for the next crop. 
Lawes and Gilbert, in England, were 
the first to recognize the fact that ordi- 
nary phosphoric acid in bones and min- 
eral phosphates is not readily avail- 
able. To them we owe the process of 
freeing the phosphoric acid by treating 
the bones and mineral phosphates with 
sulphuric acid. On this discovery the 
great acid phosphate industries of the 
world have been founded. The contro! 
chemist determines, therefore, the 
quantity of phosphoric acid present 


. which may be regarded as immediately 


available—-that is, of course, within the 
year. Some residues, of course, are 
carried over, but these are not lost, and 
return value to ‘the farmer in subse- 
quent crops. 

Of similar character also is the work 
of the chemist in the firms with which 
he traded. Presumably, from the very 
beginning those firms engaged in the 
manufacture cf fertilizers had chemical 
control and employed chemists. They, 
therefore, fully understood the nature 
of the products which they offered. 
They were under no obligation, how- 
ever, to disclose their formulas to the 
purchaser. As a matter of fact they 
did not do so until] the State laws cams 
into vogue. It is rather strange that, 
in so far as fertilizer contrel is con- 
cerned, the national Congress has taken 
no action looking to the control of the 
fertilizer trade in interstate commerce. 
It seems that a law of 'this kind would 
be of great help in various States in 


helping them to secure a more rigid 

enfercement of the State laws. 

Chemists and Administration of 
Laws. 


I come now to the discussion of the 
third classification of chemists—namely, 
those charged with the administration 
of the laws in which chemical analysis 
and investigation lay the foundation for 
the law’s enforcement, The head chem. 
ists who are employed in the various 





national, State and municipal labora- 
tories having control of products enter- 
ing into interstate and State trade are 
all in the third class of my subject. The 
amount of time which they give to the 
executive work of the departments 
varies. Some of them have important 
duties in the laboratery, others only 
supervisory duties, but in all cases they 
remain in close touch with the work 
going on in their laboratories and the 
progress which is made in chemical 
science. The character of the work of 
this class of chemists, of course, brings 
additional responsibility. 

The question naturally arises, “What 
rule ef conduct should the executive 
chemist adopt for his guidance?” ‘The 
platform on which he stands determines 
very definitely the character of the 
work which he does. First of all, it is 
the duty of every executive chemist 
under any national, State or municipal 
law to fully comprehend the purpose of 
the law under which he is working and 
the terms in which its provisions are 
expressed. In this work he should be 
guided by the universal principle of the 
courts in interpreting an act intended 
for some public benefit, and practically 
all acts are so intended. The principle 
of construction adapted by the courts 
is extremely simple—namely, if the law 
be capable of more than one interpre- 
tation that one should be adopted which 
more nearly carries out the previsions 
and purposes of ‘the act. 

If, for instance, the law requires that 
the steel which is used for the manu- 
facture of ordnance should be of a cer- 
tain fine quality and that the impuri- 
ties in the steel which tend to impair 


its quality should be as nearly as pos- 
sible omitted, the chemist has a fairly 
good working hypothesis. He will as- 
certain just what composition of the 
steel is best suited for the purpose, 
especially its tensile strength, endur- 
ance and tenacity. If he finds these 
conditions are based upon a certain 
minimum or maximum, as the case 
may b°2, of carbon, manganese, etc., he 
will require that the manufacturer of 
the steel prepare it according to these 


ideas. If the standard which he sets 
is reasonable it, of course, is one 
which can be maintained. Whether 


or not it is reasonable depends upon 
the terms of the law and the conditions 
surrounding the production of the best 
material. The law may be spec fic, in 
which case the executive chemist has 
no responsibility. But if the law is 
general as to the quality then the re- 
sponsibility of getting the best quality 
rests upon him. 

The materials which are employed 
in the manufacture of standards, for 
instance, are required to be of such 
eharacter as to be the least variable 
under the conditions in which stand- 
ards are utilized. The degree of ex- 
pansion by heat or contraction by cold, 
resistance to oxidation and all other 
properties which go to make an excel- 
lent standard are to be carefully 
studied and those materials only ac- 
cepted that conform to the required 
chemical and physiological tests. 
Supervision of Therapeutic Re- 

agents. 


Another illustration which is very 
patent is in the supervision of thera- 


HARVEY W. WILEY. 


Harvey Washington Wiley was born in Kent, Ind., October 18, 1844. 











He was 


educated at Hanover (Ind.) College, Indiana Medical College, Harvard University, 


and the Universiiy of Berlin. 


He taught chemistry for nine years at Purdue Uni- 


versity, and in 1883 became chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Departmert of Agriculture, at the request of Commissioner George B. Loring, of 


Massachusetts. 


At first Dr. Wiley devoted 


himself principally to agricultural 


chemistry, writing three volumes on its ‘‘Principles and Practice,’’ also many book- 


lets on such subjects as “Commercial Fertilizers’’ and ‘‘Mixed Sugars.” 
much to foster the development in this country of the beet sugar industry. 


He did 
In 1901 


he began work with his famous “poison squad,’”’ a group of twelve young men who 
voluntarily tested on themselves certain chemicals then used freely in preserving 


food and believed by Dr. Wiley to be deleterious. 


The result of this experimenta- 


tion was the famous pure food and drugs act, written by Dr, Wiley and passed by 


Congress, June 39, 1906. 


Under this law many food adulterators have been prose- 


cuted and the use of borax, salicylic acid, formaldehyde and sulphuric acid in food 


has been forbidden. 


Charges were made against Dr. Wiley in 1911 in connection 


with the employment of Dr. H. H. Rusby, who has just resigned as pharmacognocist 


at the port of New York. Nevertheless, Dr. W ; 
He resigned from the Bureau of Chemistry in March, 1912, charging 


President Taft. 


Wiley was upheld and praised by 


that his activities were being restricted and that the fundamental principles of the 
food and drugs act were being paralyzed. Since that time he has engaged in literary 
work. He is a member of A. M, A., A. Ph, A., American Public Health Association, 


Society Chemical Industry. 


(twice) and D.Sc., and France has elect 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


He has received the honorary degree of Ph. D., LL. D 
ed him Chevalier du Merite Agricole and 


peutic reagents by the Public Health 
Bureau of the Treasury Department. 
The various sera, vaccines, etc., which 
pass from State to State are subject 
to inspection and approval by this 
Bureau. The tests which are made 
are chemical, physical and pharmaco- 
logical, and the chemist bears with the 
physicist and pharmacologist his share 
of the responsibility of securing a 
serum or vaccine of maximum vitality 
and of minimum threatening content. 
Much of the objection which has been 
made to serum therapy and vaccine 
prophylaxis has been due to the care- 
lessness in the manufacture of these 
bodies. Occasionally a product is 
made which is infected With strepto- 
coccus and stophycoccus and tetanus 
bacillus or some other dangerous in- 
fection and the result is always dis- 
astrous and will result very greatly 
in the production of opposition to these 
procedures. While it is true that the 
chemist exercises only a minor part of 
—, control, it is at least an important 
part, 
Bureau of Mines. 

The chemists in the Bureau of Mines 
should a very heavy responsibility. 
Accidents in mines are usually of a 
chemical character. They are pro- 
duced very generally by the explosion 
of combustible gases. The origin of 
these gases, their control and the pre- 
cautions which are necessary to mini- 
mize the danger are almost purely 
chemical problems. The head chemist 
of the Bureau of Mines is, therefore, 
called upon to discharge not only the 
chemical duties of the highest charac- 
ter, but also executive duties in the 
proper interpretation of his duty for 
the greater safety of life. 

Geological Survey. 

In the Geological Survey the chem- 
ist has a very great responsibility as 
an executive head in addition to his 
skill as an analyst and a student of 
chemical theories and problems. The 
development of the industries of the 
country depends largely on a proper 
census of natural and national 
wealth, and the best means, as far as 
chemistry is concerned, of utilizing 
this natural wealth in a manner best 
suited to the interests of the public 
at large. The executive chemist, there- 
fore, has this duty always in mind, 
that in the exercise of his functions 
in the interpretation and application 
of data he should always keep in mind 
the cardinal principle of public benefit. 

There is perhaps no field in which 
the executive chemist is called upon to 
exercise a greater responsibility, in 
the nation, States and municipalities, 
than in the duties which fall upon 
him in connection with the food and 
drugs laws. Here we have a wide field 
of activity which I can speak of with 
some degree of authority because of 
my long service in an executive ca- 
pacity in connection with work of this 
kind. The food and drugs laws of the 
State and also of the different States 
which are modeled largely on the Fed- 
eral law leave a large discretion to the 
executive officer in charge of the 
laboratories. This officer is charged 
by law with ascertaining whether or 
not a given sample is adulterated or 
misbranded. First of all, before he 
reaches any conclusion in this matter, 
the nature of the substance must be 
known; a rigid chemical and physical 
examination of the sample is therefore 
precedent to any executive action or 
to any interpretation of data. It is the 
duty of the executive chemist to pro- 
vide the proper supervision over the 
work of his assistants, and to know 
by personal inspection and test that 
this work is accurate and thorough. 
Slip-shod methods of analysis will 
easily grow up in a laboratory if the 
executive head thereof does not take 
an active part in the supervision of 
the work. It is his duty also to direct 
the research chemists in that Ine of 
investigation which to his mind seems 
most fruitful of good, and if he be 
trained in research work to aid and 
support the research work of this kind. 
Most of all, however, his responsibility 
is greatest when he is called upon to 
come to the final decision as to 
whether or not the given sample is 
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in harmony with the general principles 
of the law under which he is work ng. 


Chemists Under Oath. 


In the 
laboratories, 


municipal 
to 


national and 
chemists are required 


take an oath to faithfully support the 
Constitution of the United States or 
State and to discharge the duties of 


his office in harmony with the require- 
ments of the law. He, therefore, can- 
not evade his duty. He must perform 
it. The principle which guides his 
work is practically the same as that 
which has already been enunciated. 
He must use his judgment in such a 
way, when there is conflicting evi- 
dence, as to best carry out the pur- 
pose of the act. The executive chemist 
in this case is not the judge or jury; his 
action is to determine whether or not 


a court should pass upon and review 
his decision. If he comes to the de- 
cision that the given article is not 


adulterated or misbranded, whether it 
be a drub or food, that settles the 
question, in so far as further proceed- 
ings are concerned. There is no one 
who can review his work. If, there- 
fore, he makes a mistake and decides 
in the wrong way, he incurs a very 
heavy responsibility, or rather he fails 
to discharge a duty. 


Give Benefit of Doubt to Public. 


As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I always had one invariable 
rule in all cases of this kind: namely, 
if there were conflicting evidence, to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the 
public. This rule I also applied in all 
synthetic foods to which materials had 
been added other than nature had pro- 
vided. Unless it was evident beyond 
question that the addition of extrane- 
ous materials had for its purpose a 
better product for the public, their 
presence was always considered as a 
suspicious circumstance worthy of 
further review before the courts. If, 
for instance, the manufacturer of but- 
ter used a moderate amount of salt 
to meet the general requirements in 
this country for salted butter, such 
an addition would not be considered 
a violation of law. If, on the other 
hand, he added a preservative agent 
with no organoleptic property such as 


borax, this would be regarded as an 
adulteration under the law and war- 
rant the executive chemist in citing 
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the offending parties to the proper 
officials to defend their action in court. 

We all know as a matter of history 
what a tremendous pressure has been 
brought to bear upon executive chem- 
ists in contro] of foods and drugs to 
influence their decision favorable to 
the trade rather than to the public. I 
do not, however, intend here to go 
further into this important principle 
as, if I should, it wquld be wr:-ting a 
history than a paper. I will only add, 
however, that all efforts made by ex- 
ecutive officers to minimize the pos- 
sible danger of addition of substances 
to foods and to condone or favor such 
activities have been in my opinion 
wholly illegal, contrary to the public 
welfare, and violative of the funda- 
mental principle of the law. 

In the Advisory Board, appointed to 
aid the Secretary of the Navy in the 
proper discharge of his duties and for 
other purposes in connection with the 
welfare of the people of the country, 
our society is represented. Importance 
of research along the line of eco- 
nomical and industrial development 
cannot be overrated. Of still greater 
importance, however, is the necessity 
of a rigid investigation of the causes 
which are producing the physical in- 
efficiency of our nation. When we 
realize that more than sixty per cent 
of the young men who offer their serv- 
ices to the army and navy are fre2- 
jected for physical reasons, the low 
condition of physical efficiency in our 
country is made apparent. 


Improper Nutrition and Efficiency. 


To my mind, the principal cause of 
this physical inefficiency is due to im- 
proper nutrition. Important subsidi- 
ary causes are the use of alcohol, to- 
bacco, tea and coffee, Coca-Cola and 
other bodies that have spec fic effects 
upon the nerves. The chemist of 
necessity must take the leading part in 
the researches which shall lead to a 
better physique and freedom from 
moral and intellectual] deficiency. The 
supreme importance of a better phy- 
sical manhood and womanhood, which 
would bring a better mental and moral 
efficiency of the people, is slowly be- 
coming recognized. The work of the 


research chemist in public life is too 
often curtailed by supervisory and ex- 
ecutive 


duties. An increasing field 
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for the exercise of research activities 
will undoubtedly be open in official 
service. 


Chemists in Official Service. 


It would be of interest to have a 
census of the number of chemists 
found in official service. I hope that 
some statisticians will take up this 
subject especially for the archives of 
the society. The Chemical Society of 
Washington has made a beginning of 
this work and in their list of members 
printed in November, 1915, they have 
given the number employed jn the 
various departments of the Federai 
rovernment, the army and navy, and 


in schools and institutions. I do not 
mention this at all with a view of 
indicating that all chemists in the 


public service are members of our so- 
ciety, but this list does give the num- 
ber in each department that are mem- 
bers. For instance, in the Department 
of Agriculture, the number of chem- 
ists in the Bureau of Chemistry is 
93; in the Bureau of Soils, 25; in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, 13; in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 13; Mis- 
cellaneous 3; total, 147. The number 
of chemists in the Geological Survey, 
Department of Interior, is 9; Patent 
Office, 11; Bureau of Mines, 2; National 
Museum, 1; total, 23 in the Depart- 
ment, There are 38 chemists in the 
Department of Commerce; 15 in the 
Treasury Department; 4 in the Army 
and Navy; 28 in Schools and Institu- 
tions, and 43 in the miscellaneous and 
unclassified service. There are 14 
members of the society employed in 
Maryland. This makes a total of the 
members of the Chemical Society em- 
ployed in the Government Labora- 
tories at Washington and nearby, 315. 
In addition to these members also it 
is not to be forgotten that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Treasury 
maintain a number of laboratories in 
different parts of the country, and the 
chemists in those laboratories are not 
included in the membership of the 
Washington branch, but will be found 
in the local branches where they are 
situated, suchas New York city, 
Philadelphia, etc. The total number 
in these laboratories is probably as 
large, if not larger, than those in the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 

In addition to these official chemists, 











we should not forget that almost every 
State has a chemical service consist- 
ing of from five to fifteen or twenty 
persons, which multiplied by the total 
number of States will give an approxi- 
mate idea of the total number of 
chemists thus employed. The muni- 
cipal chemists are perhaps more nu- 
merous even than the State chemists, 
although I have not endeavored to 
make a census thereof, but supposing 
they are of the same number, then we 
have approximately as members of 
the Chemical Society 1,300 chemists 
who are employed in official work of 
some kind or another. This is indeed 
a formidable number, but does not by 
any means include all the chemical 
service which is given for official pur- 
poses in the United States, 

I cannot close without testifying to 
the splendid effect which the organi- 
zation of the American chemists has 
had upon the individual members. I 
can hark back with little difficulty to 
1876, when I first joined the American 
Chemical Society two years after its 
foundation. I have always regretted 
that I had not been one of the chem- 
ists to journey to the grave of 
Priestly in 1874 and take part in the 
original membership of our organiza- 
tion. This, however, was the first year 
of my chemical activity and I eithe- 
had no notice of this meeting or failed 
to take advantage of it. At that 
time, although connected with the 
agricultural education in Indiana, I 
had no official contral of any product. 
It was not until several years later 
that Indiana established the office of 
the State Chemist and placed me at 
its head by designating as that offi- 
cial the Professor of Chem'stry at 
Purdue University. Since that day, 
continuously until my separation from 
the public service, in March, 1912, 1 
held official positions in wh'ch as an 
executive officer I felt the obligations 
of trying to serve as well as possibl2 
the people of the United States. It 
was, therefore, with pleasure that I 
accepted an invitation to give a short 
paper on this subject because I feel 
that through our organization the 
higher spirit of service has been im- 
parted to our membership and a 
deeper sense of the ob'igations under 
which they rest to do we'l and faith- 
fully the things confided to their care. 
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THE TESTING AND STANDARDIZATION OF LUBRICATING OILS. 


By WINSLOW H. HERSCHEL, Assistant Physicist, United States Bureau of Standards. 
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Are 
Oils? 


].—What Lubricating 


N all kinds of machinery there are 
I surfaces, usually flat or cylindrical, 
which have a slow or rapid motion 
with reference to other surfaces, In 
the most unusual case, the revolving 
journal is concentric with a stationary 
bearing, with a narrow annular clear- 
ance between the two. Unless this 
clearance space is filled with some ma- 
terial which keéps the surfaces apart, 
metallic contact takes place and causes 
a great increase of frictional resist- 
ance, as well as wear of the surfaces. 
In order that any material may act 
as a lubricant, it must not be entirely 
expelled from the bearing by the pres- 
sure which tends to force the surfaces 
together. The retention of the lubri- 
cant in the bearing depends both upon 
the properties of the lubricant itself 
and on the construction of the bearing. 
A lubricant may be either a solid, 
a liquid or a gas. As an illustration 
of this last extreme case, Kingsbury* 
has shown experimentally that ai» 
would act as an effective lubricant for 
a trunk piston which was carefully 
fitted into a cylinder, so that the diam- 
0.0008 


eter of the cylinder was about 

inch greater than that of the piston 
Among solid lubricants, tale and 
graphite are commonly used. The use 
of water as a lubricant in the step 
bearings of vertical shaft steam tur- 


bines, is also well known. In this case, 
although the pressure is very great, the 


construction of the bearing prevents 
the lubricant from being forced out. 
A mixture of water and a specially 
prepared graphite also makes a very 
good lubricant. 

Thus it will be seen that all lubri 
eants are not oils, It is also true that 
all oils are not suitable for use as 
lubricants, and some oils, although 


they give satisfaction at first, are ob- 
jectionable because they do not retain 
their good qualities in use. In order 
to get a clear idea of the properties 
which are desirable in a lubricating oil, 
it is necessary to consider the differ- 
ence between dry and fluid friction 
The co-efficient of friction is equal to 
the force necessary to produce motion, 
divided by the perpendicular pressure, 
or in the case of a journal, it is the 
tangential frictional resistance at the 
rubbing surface, divided by the load 





*Jour. Am. Socicty of Naval Engineers, Vol. 
9 (1897); Trans, A. 8, ) 


M. E., Vol. 17, p. 116, 
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HERSCHEL, 


Winslow H. Herschel, assistant physicist of the Bureau of Standards, was 
born in Boston in 1873 and graduated from Harvard in 1896, after taking in the 
Lawrence Scientific School most of the work required for students in civil 


engineering. 


work in the vicinity of New York city. 


From 1896 to 1904 he was engaged in surveying and hydraulic 


In the latter year he went to Zurich, 


Switzerland, as technical correspondent for the Allis-Chalmers Company, to 


study the design 


of hydraulic turbines and 


centrifugal pumps, bo.h at the 


Zurich Polytechnikum and at the shops of Escher, Wyss & Co. 
In May, 1905, Mr. Herschel entered the employ of the Providence Engineer- 
ing Works in a similar capacity, remaining in Zurich, but devoting his at‘en- 


tion to stearh turbines. 


After his return to the United States in November, 


1905, he was for five years in charge of the s‘:eam turbine work of the Provi- 
dence Engineering Works until they sold out to the United States Motors Com- 


pany, and discontinued the building of steam turbines. 


The three summers of 


1911, 1912 and 1913 he spent in Pittsburgh as inspector on the lock gates and 
chain fenders for the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Mr. Herschel went to the United States Bureau of Standards in December, 
1916, as assistant physicist, and was shortly afterward assigned to the duties 


of oil engineer, 





on the bearing, or the turning moment 
divided by the product of the radius 
of the journal by the load, In the 
ease of dry friction, the resistance is 
proportional] to the load, so that the co- 
efficient is independent of the load. It 
is independent of the velocity and also 
of the area, provided there is no abra- 


sion. On the other hand, with fluid 
friction, the turning moment is inde- 
pendent of the load, so that the co- 


efficient of friction varies inversely as 
the load. The turning moment is pro- 
portional to the velocity, and inverse- 


ly proportional to the thickness of the 
oil film, 
When the attempt is made to com- 


pare these laws with the results of ex- 
periment, it is found that there are 
many complications, because the fric- 
tion May be either dry or fluid, or 
both of them, in various proportions, 
depending on the design of the bear- 
ing, the properties of the lubricant and 
manner of introducing it, and wpon the 
speed and pressure. By pressure on 
a bearing is meant the total load di- 
vided by the product of the length and 
diameter of the journal. 

Where it is desired to make the most 
economical use of oil the bearing is 
flooded, as with forced feed lubrication, 
and this makes it possible entirely to 
avoid dry friction, if a suitable oil is 
used. It will be assumed, for the sake 
of simplicity, that there is only fluid 
friction and that the clearance ‘be- 
tween the journal and its bearing is 
so small that there can be no ques- 
tion of turbulent flow of the lubricant. 
In this case there can be no slip be- 
tween the surfaces and the lubricant, 
the entire resistance being due to 
shear in the lubricant itself. In the 
older theories of lubrication it was as- 
sumed necessary to introduce some co- 
efficient of cohesion, adhesion, slipping, 
or the like, put in the latest and most 
probable theory of Sommerfeld,; all 
these are omitted, and the laws of lu- 
brication are based entirely on the 
viscosity, a property of the lubricant 
which will be considered later in de- 
tail. 

Sommerfeld has shown mathemati- 
cally, and the experimental work of 
others has proved the substantia] cor- 
rectness of his theory, that there is 
one particular viscosity for which the 
friction will be a minimum, for a given 





journal, running at a certain speed 

a +4 the male points of Sommerfeld’s theory 
see L ersey, Trans, A. 8 M. E L 
37, p. 167 (1915). . —_ 
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and under a certain load. The viscos- 
ity necessary to attain this desirable 
minimum increases as the speed de- 
creases, Or as the load increases. If 
the viscosity is too great the resist- 
ance will be unnecessarily increased, 
but if it is much too low there will 
be a much greater increase of resist- 
auce, due to metallic contact. It is, 
therefore, preferable to have a lubri- 
cant of too high rather than of too low 
a viscosity, especially since the. vis- 
cosity of the lubricant pecomes greatly 
reduced if the bearing is accidentally 
heated above its normal running tem- 
perature. 

It is not necessary to go into all 
the details of Sommerfeld’s theory, but 
enough has been said to show that a 
lubricating oil must have a suitable 
viscosity. In the second place, it must 
retain this viscosity and its other prop- 
erties as long as possible, The drying 
properties of linseed oil, which make 
it valuable in paint, wholly unfit it for 
a lubricant. While this is an extreme 
case, it indicates that the best lubri- 
cating oil, other things being equal, is 
the one which evaporates the slowest 
and changes the least in viscosity dur- 
ing the process, In other words, a good 
oil must not gum. 

As long as oils were fed from an oil 
cup and not used over again, it did not 
make much difference ‘how much they 
deteriorated in use. But with the 
forced feed lubrication, it became im- 
portant that they should not change, 
by emulsifying, sedimentation or any 
other physica] or chemical process. It 
hardly needs to be mentioned that a 
good lubricant should not be acid 
enough to discolor metal, nor contain 
any form of adulterant or grit which 
could injure a bearing. 

It is possible that other properties 
than viscosity and durability are of 
importance in an oil, such as surface 
tension, or the rate of change of vis- 
cosity with pressure, but these are 
certainly of minor importance. Many 
authors speak of the “oiliness” or 
‘body” of a lubricant, but this prop- 
erty has never been satisfactorily de- 
fined, nor has sufficient evidence been 
presented to prove its existence. If 
there really is such a property, then 
a bearing, under a given load and with 
a given speed, would have a different 
resistance with one lubricant than it 
would with another lubricant of the 
same viscosity, but with a greater 
body. This is affirmed by some and 
denied by others, but I believe most 
of the evidence is against the existence 
of body. At any rate, there is no rec- 
ognized test by which an oil of high 
body may be selected, and until such 
a test is available, there is no choice 
but to select oils without reference to 
the quality of body. The matter is a 
complicated one because the friction 
depends upon the clearance and upon 
the temperature of the oil film in the 
bearing, both of which are difficult to 
measure experimentally. That two oils 
have the same viscosity at one tem- 
perature is no indication that they will 
have the same viscosity at another. 
Hence if two oils were found to have 
the same viscosity at the temperature 
at which the viscosity measurements 
were made, or at a temperature as- 
sumed to be that of the bearing, but 
one of them had a higher viscosity at 
the temperature of the oil film, this 
would appear to have the greater body, 
if the viscosities were below that re- 
quired for the minimum friction. 

Apart from the question of body it 
will ‘be seen from what hag been said 
that it is difficult to give a concise 
answer to the question, ‘‘What is a lu- 
bricating oil?” It may be said, how- 
ever, that an oil which gives satisfac- 
tion as a lubricant must have a suit- 
able viscosity which is retained in use. 
Whether an oil fulfilled this require- 
ment might be determined by identi- 
fication of the oil with another which 
had proved satisfactory in use, by 
service tests or by laboratory tests. 





2.—How Should Lubricating 
Oils Be Tested? 


Most of the older specifications were 
written with the object of excluding 
all oils not like the approved sample, 
and this was a comparatively simple 
matter, since any property of the oil, 
whether or not it had any significance 
with regard to the value of the oil as 
a lubricant, would serve equally well 
as a means of identification. 

This method has proved most un- 
satisfactory, although it did well 
enough as long as all petroleum crude 
oils came from the same fields. But 
as new fields were opened up, it be- 
came evident that oils of a certain 
density, for example, might have one 
viscosity if the crude oil had come 
from one field, but an entirely differ- 
ent viscosity if the crude oil had come 
from another part of the country. 
Hence, to write a value of density as 
well as of viscosity into specifications 
can have no other effect than to limit 
the oil to the products of a certain field 
and thus restrict competition to no use- 
ful purpose. 

Another reason for the failure of 
these older specifications was that the 
emphasis being on identification, it 
often happened that no mention was 
made of some property which deter- 
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mined the lasting qualities of the oil, 
so that, of two oils which appeared 
exactly alike when tested before use, 
one would last for years in forced 
feed lubrication, while the other might 
not last for an equal number of 
months, 

By a service test is meant the trying 
of an oil on the actual machine for 
which it is intended, under the same 
conditions of use. It cannot be denied 
that this method is certain, though ex- 
pensive and time consuming. Operat- 
ing engineers object strenuously to 
having their machines used for experi- 


“mental purposes, and not without rea- 


son, for it means additional work for 
them, which, as they believe, could be 
avoided by the continued use of some 
known and tried brand. 

From the point of view of the pur- 
chasing agent there is no certainty that 
a brand will remain of uniform qual- 
ity, or that a large proportion of the 
cost is not due to advertising ex- 
penses, rather than to the superior 
quality of the oil. Buying by brand 
has the objection of needlessly restrict- 
ing competition and increasing prices, 
provided methods of testing may be 
devised which will insure the rejection 
of unsuitable oils, 

A form of contract used in the pur- 
chase of lubricating oils for the rail- 
roads is for the refiner to guarantee 
that the cost per car mile, or engine 
mile, shall not exceed a_ certain 
amount. This form of contract is not 
applicable to stationary engines with- 
out modification. ‘A guarantee might 
be made that the amount of oil re- 
quired to give satisfactory lubrication 
would not be in excess of a certain 
volume per million revolutions of the 
engine, or, for another example, that 
the number of revolutions run on one 
drop must be at least a certain num- 
ber, As drops vary in size, the method 
of drop measurement would, in the lat- 
ter case, have to be stated. However, 
no such method is in general use and 
the common plan in purchasing oil for 
stationary engines is to specify the 
brand, with, perhaps, as in the navy, 
a thorough testing of brands by lab- 
oratory and service tests, before they 
are put on an approved list. 

Thus, in any case, laboratory tests 
are necessary in order to see whether 
oils fulfill the specifications, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, to make 
sure that brands are of uniform qual- 
ity. Laboratory tests may be chemical, 
physical or mechanical. By mechani- 
cal testing is usualy meant the deter- 
mination of the co-efficient of friction 
by means of a friction testing machine. 
Such machines, as ordinarily made, are 
objectionable because they are not sup- 
plied with a complete bearing, encir- 
cling the journal, so that there can be 
no variations of the amount of eccen- 
tricity of the journal in the bearing as 
with a real shop machine. This varia- 
tion of eccentricity with the speed has 
a marked influence on the friction, and, 
therefore, there is always a doubt as 
to what extent the results obtained on 
a friction testing machine are applic- 
able to shop machines, Furtherfore, 
if, as is believed, there is no such 
property ag ‘‘body,”’ a. friction testing 
machine can determine nothing more 
than the viscosity of the lubricant, 
which may ‘be more easily measured by 
means of a viscosimeter. 

To summarize the answer to the 
question, ‘‘How should lubricating oils 
be tested?’ laboratory tests should be 
used as much as possible to ayoid the 
trouble and expense of service tests. 
Yet the final judgment upon an oil 
must be pased upon a service test, and 
laboratory methods must be revised 
when they dv not lead to the same 
conclusions. 


3—What Has - Been Done 
Towards Standardization ? 


Progress in the standardization of 
laboratory tests for petroleum Jubricat- 
ing oils has been discouragingly slow, 
on account of the preference for buy- 
ing and selling by brand and the fear 
of other specifications, It must be 
grented that there has been some justi- 
fication for this fear in specifications 
written to restrict competition, but the 
fact that old specifications have been 
unfair is no indication that specifica- 
tions cannot be written which shall 
be advantageous alike to the buyer 
and the seller. For an equitable speci- 
fication, which can be enforced in a 
contract without causing misunder- 
standing, it is necessary that all the 
desirable qualities of an oil should be 
expressed by numerical values, ob- 
tained by reproducable tests, which 
are standardized so that there can be 
no question in regard to method. 

Standardized tests should ibe con- 
sidered in connection with their use in 
specifications, for it is evident that 
there is little necessity to standardize 
a test which is used only for research 
work, and that the main use of a 
standardized test is to determine 
whether a certain sample fulfills a 
certain specification. Among the 
bodies which are working on standard 
methods of testing lubricating oils 
may be mentioned the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Association, the 
United States Navy and the United 
States Bureau of Standards, and it is 
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hoped that eventually all may agree 
at least on certain broad, general prin- 
ciples. Practically nothing has been 
accomplished as regards the adoption 
of standards, and all that can be at- 
tempted here is to discuss the tests now 
under consideration and the tenden- 
cies which they indicate. 


Viscosity. 


If a viscosity test is used merely as 
a method of identification, almost any 
of the viscosimeters in use would serve 
the purpose, though it would be a 
great convenience if some one instru- 
ment could be agreed upon, to avoid 
the calculations necessary to change 
from the readings of one instrument to 
those of another, Both the Saybolt 
Universal and the Engler instruments, 
the two viscosimeters most generally 
used in the United States, have been 
recommended to the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Since there are 
many types of viscosimeters in use, 
there is a necessity for a great many 
conversion tables, Only one table 
would be necessary for each type of 
instrument if generally accepted tables 
were available for changing the read- 
ings of a viscosimeter into absolute 
viscosity, 

The unit of absolute viscosity in the 
Cc. G. S. system may be defined as the 
force in dynes, which will give a sur- 
face of unit area at a unit distance 
from another fixed surface, a velocity 
of one centimeter per second, when the 
space between the two surfaces is filled 
with the viscous liquid. The measure- 
ment of viscosity is usually made by 
allowing a measured volume to run 
through a capillary tube, under a 
known pressure, the viscosity being 
then given by the formula 

Viscosity—=A t-B/t 

in which A and B are constants of a 
given instrument, to be obtained by 
calculation or experiment, and t is 
the time of discharge, usually ex- 
pressed in seconds.* This equation has 
been theoretically derived and experi- 
mentally confirmed for long tube vis- 
cosimeters, but cannot be applied, 
without certain precautions, to short 
tube viscosimeterg such as the Engler 
and Saybolt Universal. The subject 
is now under investigation and it is 
hoped that these instruments may be 
used to determine approximate values 
of viscosity, accurate enough for tech- 
nical purposes, by slight modifications 
in the constants of the equation. 

This would be a great advantage, 
because absolute viscosity, apart from 
inaccuracies of measurement, is inde- 
pendent of the instrument by which 
it is determined, There appears to be 
a growing sentiment toward express- 
ing viscosity in absolute units, and if 
this were decided upon the necessity 
would be removed of adopting any 
particular instrument as standard, Ab- 
solute viscosity serves more than the 
purpose of identification, since both 
the resistance to turning and the load 
which a bearing will carry, are propor- 
tional to it. A step in the right di- 
rection, not quite so radical as to re- 
quire that viscosities shall be expressed 
in absolute units, would be to specify 
that viscosity shall be determined only 
with those types of instrument for 
which tables, to convert the readings 
into absolute viscosity, are available. 
This would at least eliminate many 
of the present meaningless viscosity 
detenminations. 

Since the running temperature of a 
bearing is apt to be increased from 
accidental causes, and the viscosity 
ot the lubricant decreases as the tem- 
perature increases, it is desirable that 
an oil should change as little as pos- 
sible with the temperature. On this 
account it is becoming usual in speci- 
fications to state that the viscosity 
must lié between certain limits at one 
temperature and must not have over 
a certain value at some lower tempera- 
ture. This makes certain that the 
change in viscosity between the two 
temperatures shall not be excessive, as 
would be the case, if, for example, the 
oil was adulterated with soap. This 
property of soap is turned to advan- 
tage in the case of grease, where it is 
desirable that the loss of viscosity 
with an increase of temperature shall 
‘be sufficient to make the lubricant flow 
readily at the higher temperature. 


Density. 


The test for density is one of those 
which, though usually made, serves 
only as a means of identification. 
While it would be preferable to leave 
all mention of density out of the speci- 
fications, when this is not done, the 
density should at least be expressed 
in a manner about which there can be 
no dispute. Unfortunately, all manu- 
facturers of Baumé hydrometers do 
not graduate them according to the 
U. §S. Standard Baumé scale, and 
tables often used to reduce the vol- 
umes of oil to volumes at the standard 
temperature of 60° F. (15.6° C.) are 
inaccurate. As pointed out by Bearce 
and Pefferf the combined effect of the 
errors in the hydrometer and the 
tables may amount to more than two 
degrees Baumé, as compared with a 
correct hydrometer and the tables of 


* See Scientific Paper No, 278 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, p. 319, by E. C, Bingham. 

t Technologic Paper No. 77 of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Standards, p, 25. 
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Bureau Circular No. 57. Such an 
error is sufficient to lead to controvery 
between shipper and buyer, and even 
to the rejection of a delivery. 


Flash and Fire Points. 


Unlike viscosity, the flash and fire 
points must always remain purely ar- 
bitrary values, depending on the in- 
strument used and the method of op- 
eration, It is, therefore, merely neces- 
sary that the tests should be repro- 
ducible and that as many laboratories 
as possible should agree upon the same 
instrument, The Abel-Pensky and the 
Pensky-Martens tester, as modified by 
the Bureau of Mines, “have been offi- 
cially adopted by the National Fire 
Protection Association and the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, and are now 
being considered for adoption by com- 
mittees on tests of the National Pe- 
troleum Association, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, the Tnter- 
national Petroleum Commission and 
the American Petroleum  Society.t 
Of these two instruments the Pensky- 
Martens tester is for oils flashing 
above 110° C. (230° F.) and would, con- 
sequently, pe used for lubricating oils. 

A flash point of at least 300° F. (148.9° 
Cc.) is necessary on account of legal 
restrictions, to reduce the risk of fire, 
but much higher flash points are usu- 
ally specified, especially for oils for 
cylinder lubrication of steam and in- 
terna] combustion engines, Bryan’s 
investigation of motor oils, however, 
seems to indicate that such high flash 
points are not aS necessary or valuable 
as they are usually considered.** 


Free Acid. 


It is recommended by a committee 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, as is the practice of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
that free acid shall be reported as the 
fraction of a milligram of potassium 
hydroxide (KOH) required to neu- 
tralize one gram of the oil. In specifi- 
cations prepared by the Bureau of 
Standards a value of from 0.05 to 0.15 
milligram is allowed for pure mineral 
oils, depending upon the purpose for 
which the oils are to be used. The 
addition of fatty oils, in what are 
known as compounded oils for steam 
cylinder lubrication, would tend to in- 
crease the acidity, so that a higher 
value should be allowed, depending on 
the percentage of compounding. (‘As 
shown by Watersf? the acidity is also 
increased by exposure to sunlight, so 
that tin containers, rather than glass 
bottles, should be used in forwarding 
gamples for test, 


Cold Test. 


The tests thus far considered apply 
to lubricating oils for all purposes, but 
the cold test and other tests to be de- 
scribed, apply more particularly to 
special classes of machinery. When 
an Oil is to be used on refrigerating 
machinery, or out of doors in win- 
ter, it is important that it shall 
not become too viscous to flow read- 
ily, at the low temperature to which 
it is exposed. To guard against this 
some form of cold test is necessary. 
This test is under investigation by a 
committee of the American Society for 
Testing (Materials, and they have 
found that very discordant results are 
obtained, because the temperature, 
which is called the “cold test” or 
“pour test,” depends not only on the 
exact method of procedure, but also 
on the temperature variations of the 
sample of oil previous to making the 
test.tf The test is, therefore, of little 
Significance unless all the details in 
connection with carrying it out have 
‘been stated. 


Carbonization. 


An automobile cylinder oil should not 
leave a deposit of carbon on the spark 
plugs and elsewhere inside the cyl- 
inder. Frequently oils are blamed for 
such a deposit when it is in reality 
mainly due to the use of an excessive- 
ly rich mixture of gasoline. There is, 
however, a great difference in oils. Two 
classes of tests are used to determine 
whether this deposit may be expect- 
ed in excessive amounts. The carbon 
residue test consists of distilling a giv- 
en quantity of the oil, under certain 
standard conditions, and weighing the 
carbon remaining upon the walls of the 
flask. Waters,* however, has shown 
that carbonization in a motor cylinder 
is due to only a limited extent to 
cracking. In his carbonization test the 
oil is heated to 250° C. (482° EF) for 
three hours, diluted with petroleum 
ether and set aside for 24 hours. The 
precipitate is filtered out, washed with 
petroleum ether, dried and weighed. 
It will be seen that this test is sim- 
ilar to the test for asphalt or tarry 
matter, aS measurement is made of 
the amount of asphaltic material 
formed by the oxidation due to pro- 
longed heating. In the specifications 

tI. C. Allen and A. 8. 
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oils prepared by the 
Bureau of Standards, the maximum 
allowable carbonization, by Waters’ 
method, has fheen tentatively set at 
0.15 per cent., though oils with much 
lower carbonization values are on the 
market. It is probable that a low 
earbonization value is also very im- 
portant in the case of oils for air com- 
pressors and refrigerating machinery. 


Resistance to Emulsification. 


For steam engine cylinders, except 


for automobile 
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where superheated steam is used, and 
for marine engines, it is considered 
necessary to have emulsifying oils. 
For most other purposes, and espe- 
cially for high speed engines and tur- 
bines, it is necessary that the oil 
should not emulsify, for an emulsified 
oil cannot be filtered, and, therefore, 
cannot be used in a forced feed lubri- 
cating system, A method has now 
been devised by which the resistance 
of an oil to emulsification may be ex- 
pressed by a numerical value.+ The 
method consists of stirring two parts 
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of water and one part of oil by means 
of a flat paddle, which is run for five 
minutes at a standard temperature and 
speed, and then allowing the emulsion 
or mixture to stand. The resistance to 
emulsification, or “demulsibility,” as it 
is called, is expressed as the rate of 
separation of the oil from the emulsion, 
in cubic centimeters per hour. In the 
specifications for turbine and spindle 
oil prepared by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and now in use, a demulsibility 
of 300 c.c. per hour is given as a mini- 
mum value, which is equivalent to re- 





quiring that the oil shall separate out 
in four minutes or less. The best tur- 
bine and transformer oils settle out in 
one minute. No difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in procuring oils which will 
meet this specification, and since it 
has been in use, no complaint has been 
received of oil which emulsified in ser- 
vice, 





+ Bee Power, April 4, 1916, p. 485. A more 
extensive discussion of this test is contained 
in a Bureau of Standards’ paper, now in 
press, 
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PETROLEUM, THE MODERN WONDER WORKER. 
By VAN H. MANNING, Director of U. S. Bureau of Mines. 








HE average man in the ordinary 
run of life fails to realize the 
position of importance that pe- 

troleum holds in the daily routine 
work of the world. He merely thinks 
of it in the limited field of his activ- 
ities, and when confronted with the al- 
ready extensive and still expanding 
uses of petroleum, he first doubts the 
information and then is somewhat 
amazed. 

Practically every industry makes use 
in a measure of petroleum or of some 
of its various products. To list all of 
the products derived wholly or in part 
from it would be quite impossible in 
this short article and would serve no 
purpose unless a detailed explanation 
of many of the technical uses were 
given, 

It may be of interest, however, to 
call to mind some of the more impor- 
tant and better known products and in 
so doing we may roughly arrange 
them under the general headings of 
(1) fuel and lighting, (2) lubrication, 
and (3) manufactures and trades. 


Fuel and Lighting. 


Although a large percentage of the 
lower grades of crude oil has been 
burned under boilers for the purpose 
of generating steam, such use is not 
advocated by the Bureau of Mines, 
because it is a very uneconomical 
utilization of a limited and too valu- 
able natural resource. Fuel oil is sup- 
planting the use of coal for naval pur- 
poseg in all the leading navies of the 
world, It permits. of a greatly in- 
creased steaming radius, is more easily 
loaded and stored on board, permits of 
increased speeds being obtained, and 


allows great reduction in the number , 


of men needed in the boiler rooms, In 
addition, the fact that crude oil can 
be burned without making heavy 
smoke is of great importance. 

The use of oil by various railroads 
for locomotive fuel is common in West- 
ern States. Many stationary power 
plants, both large and small units, 
are rapidly adopting internal combus- 
tion engines for prime movers. These 
engines, including the Diesel type, are 
dependent solely upon petroleum for 
fuel. 

It does not take the trained mind of 
an engineer to realize that burning of 
crude oil or residuum in competition 
with coal under boilers to produce 
steam is a wasteful and an uneconom- 
ical way of utilizing this valuable nat- 
ura] resource, as the future supplies 
of coal, when compared with petro- 
leum, appear almost inexhaustible. 

The progressively extending uses of 
pertroleum and its products will, in a 
short time, make it necessary to look 
for possible substitutes for the less 
economic uses of petroleum, 

Attention cannot be too strongly 
called to the fact that in the pres- 
ent utilization of petroleum prac- 
tically 75 per cent. is wastefully 
utilized. 

While considering the crude oil, as a 
diversion it may be said that some of 
the heavier crude oils and the resi- 
duum products of these, including tars, 
constitute a factor of great importance 
in the construction and maintenance 
of good roads throughout the various 
States. That industrial development 
and progress accompany the advent 
of better highways is not a debatable 
question nor a modern idea, for civili- 
zation has known of it and profited 
by that knowledge throughout the 
ages, as most good roads of the an- 
cients were for military purposes. The 
present decade has witnessed a greatly 
increased interest in this subject in 
the United States, and county, State 
and national highways costing millions 
upon millions of dollars are being con- 
structed from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. It is true that motor-driven 
vehicles are largely responsible for 
this desire for good roads, but they in 
turn are made possible only because 
of products of petroleum, gasoline for 
fuel and oils for lubrication. 


Gasoline and Its Utilization. 


When crude petroleum is refined, the 
first product distilled is gasoline. 
Gasoline, because of its votality and 
its resultant adaptability for use in 
internal combustion engines, has been 
the all-important factor in the devel- 
opment of the automobile, the power 
boat, the farm tractor, the heavier- 


than-air flying machine. This field, 
broad as it seems to the layman, is 
expanding every day until nearly 
every phase of traction used by man, 
for work or pleasure, ig being invaded 
by gasoline-driven motors, including 
all types of farm implements and 
forms of truckse or wagons. In addi- 
tion we learn from the terrible lesson 
now being taught the world in Europe 
that gasoline is almost a necessity for 
our national security. In fact, in the 
early stages of the war an eminent 
writer said that this war was to be 
won or lost on gasoline. 

Necessity is the forerunner of more 
efficient utilization. When the supply 
of gasoline was threatened the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, realizing the neces- 
sity of increasing the amount of gaso- 
line that could be derived from a given 
amount of crude oil, developed a suc- 
cessful cracking process by which it is 
estimated that 5,000,000 barrels of gas- 
Oline was manufactured during 1916 
from oils that heretofore were used in 
the manufacture of artificial gas or in 
direct competition with coal. 


In continuing the process of distilla- 
tion, after the gasoline, kerosene is 
produced. We are prone to think of 
this once very necessary article as be- 
ing out of date. However, automobile 
engineers are now striving to improve 
their engines and carburetors so that 
more of this product can be used in 
automobile engines. Many millions of 
people, especially in the Far East, con- 
tinue to utilize kerosene for lighting 
and heating. 

In addition to the more widely 
known methods of utilizing petroleum 
products for heating and lighting pur- 
poses, more than three-fourths of the 
artificial gas delivered for city use in 
the United States is made from or en- 
riched by petroleum. 

The fact that all lines of human en- 
deavor are dependent in some measure 
on some form of lubrication further 
demonstrates the wonderful limits of 
usefulness obtainable from this series 
of petroleum products. No one who 
has not made a study of the subject 
can begin to comprehend the many 
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and various ways in which petroleum 
products serve to make things pos- 
sible. 

Petroleum Products in Manufacture. 


The uses to which the products of 
petroleum are put in manufacturing 
industries are too numerous to list. 
They are being increased every day, 
and new industries are being made pos- 
sible by the introduction of various by- 
products. Some of the more common 
uses of the different products of pe- 
troleum include:—Several types of 
roofing materials; various types of in- 
sulating products for use in electrical 
work; fillers for automobie tires, man- 
ufacture of inks, dyes and paint 
bodies; manufacture of explosives, tur- 
pentine substitutes, manufacture of 
soaps, manufacture of insecticides, 
medicinal purposes and many other 
uses. Nearly every phase of life’s work 
ealls for some use of a lubricating 
medium, and petroleum products fill 
an ever increasing mission in smooth- 
ing life’s work and accomplishments. 

To more vividly call your attention 
to the seemingly indefinite number of 
avenues of utility open to petroleum 
products, a partial list may be given 


of the uses made of one product- 
paraffin, to wit:— 
Manufacture of candles; a sealing 


medium for making jars and bottles 
air tight; waterproofing paper wrap- 
pers; waterproofing matches; satura- 
tion of matches to facilitate combus- 
tion; waterproofing certain fabrics; as 
a body or filler for many floor and fur- 
niture polishes, and as a _ protection 
tion against weathering. 

Now that the importance of our pe- 
troleum resources has been roughly in- 
dicated, let us see how this great 
natural resource is being utilized. In 
the first place, the U. S. Geological 
Survey has estimated— 


That at the present rate of con- 
sumption, the total petroleum re- 
sources of this country discovered 
and undiscovered will last only in 
the Eo EE of twenty-seven 
years. And it must be remembered 
that the consumption is constantly 
increasing. 

_It is estimated that our produc- 
tion methods leave more than 50 
per cent. of the oil in the sands, and 
in some cases possibly as little as 
10 per cent. of the oil is recovered 
from the producing sand. Clearly 
there is room for improvement. 

But 30 Per Cent. Used Efficiently. 


Of our petroleum actually produced, 
we are today using not more than 30 
per cent. efficiently, that is for motor 
and lubricating purposes. The other 
‘0 per cent, is used _in competition with 
coal, burned under boilers, or exported 
to foreign countries and sold for less 
than actual cost. The great problem 
now before the petroleum industry is 
two-fold. First, to increase the percent- 
age of crude oil recovered from the 
underground reservoirs where it has 
been stored by nature, and second, to 
utilize more efficiently the oil that is 
produced. 

The Bureau of Mines, with the lim- 
ited means at its disposal, is now en- 
gaged on both of these problems, which 
are of such vital importance both to 
the petroleum industry and to the gen- 
eral public, since our industrial ex- 
pansion as well as our national de- 
fense is dependent upon our petrol- 
eum. resources. By studies of drilling 
methods and by offering technical ad- 
vice to the operators the bureau hopes 
to solve the first problem, and by the 
introduction of an efficient cracking 
process it hopes to increase the gaso- 
line production from the present sup- 
ply of crude, and thus take a long step 
toward the solution of the second prob- 
lem. These investigations inure to the 
benefit of the public as well as to the 
petroleum industry, because the gen- 
eral public in the end must pay for 
the losses and wastes which, if per- 
mitted to continue, must prematurely 
deplete one of our most necessary 
natural resources. 

As an incentive for such efforts 
on the part of the Bureau of Mines, 
it is safe to say that with the pres- 
ent available information, the pro- 
duction of gasoline and lubricating 
oils from a given amount of many 
crudes should be increased 100 per 
cent. 
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INCREASING THE PRODUCTION OF COTTONSEED OIL THROUGH SEED. SELEC- 


TION 


AND THE USE OF DISEASE-RESISTING STRAINS. 


By ANDREW M. SOULE, President, Georgia State Agricultural College. 


ae many years cotton was grown 
solely for the lint. In the early 

history of the industry the seeds 
were regarded as a nuisance, and ‘were 
often allowed to accumulate around 
the gin house or were thrown into 
streams in the hope that the next 
freshet would carry them away and 
sO Save the owner any further trouble 
in disposing of them. Their fertilizing 
value was not even appreciated. No 
doubt this was due to the fact that 
chemistry was still in its infancy and 
the chemist as a potent factor in our 
industrial life still unrecognized. 
Later the seed were used almost ex- 
clusively for fertilizing purposes, and 
then upon the establishment of the 
oil mill and the discovery that a large 
quantity of very fine oil could be ex- 
pressed therefrom, the farmer came 
to appreciate that it was good prac- 
tice for him to sell his seed to the oil 
mill or at least exchange them for 
meal which he could use either for 
feed or fertilizer. 

The prediction made a few years 
ago by the writer that cottonseed 
would soon become of primary impor- 
tance to the industrial life -of the 
South has been suddenly fulfilled, and 
the time has now come when the seed 


have assumed a potential economic 
importance which they are destined 
to maintain in the future. The time 


has also definitely arrived when the 
farmer must dispose of them to the 
oil mill, as it is utterly impossible for 
him to keep them at home and use 
them directly either as food or ferti- 
lizer and secure therefrom anything 
like the value which can be obtained 
from selling them to the oil mill at 
prices ranging from $50 to $65 a ton. 


Oil of No Value as Fertilizer. 


It was long since established that 
the oil in cottonseed, consisting as it 
does of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
was of no value for fertilizing pur- 
poses and that it was a serious eco- 
nomic mistake to return such an im- 
portant food product directly to the 
soil. The value of oil in view of the 
recent high prices of all foodstuffs has 
become greatly enhanced, and it is al- 
most daily being put to some new use 
in art or industry or for the suste- 
nance of human beings. With the ad- 
vent of the high prices which are now 
prevailing, the oil miller has suddenly 
found himself confronted with the fact 
that he cannot hope to pay the prices 
now prevailing for the raw material 
and succeed as a manufacturer unless 
he can obtain a seed of uniform grade 
and which will yield not only a high 
per cent of oil, but a high per cent of 
nitrogen as well, thereby increasing 
his revenue from the sale of oil and 
concentrated feed, whether it be used 
for the sustenance of animals or for 
fertilizing purposes. 

A few years ago when seed com- 
manded a lower price and the rela- 
tively crude processes followed in the 
oil mill still enabled the owner to 
secure a fair return on his investment, 
no attention was paid to the composi- 
tion of the seed, hence it is only com- 
paratively recently that the wide 
variation in the composition of seed 
as to its content of oil and nitrogen 
has been seriously considered. Now, 
it is a well-established fact that in 
some localities one mill may secure a 
return of four gallons or more per ton 
from its crush in excess of a mill lo- 
cated possibly not over ten miles dis- 
tant. A 

Variation in Oil Content. 


It has now been well established, for 
instance, that there is a possible varia- 
tion in the oil content of varieties of 
cotton in extreme cases of as much as 
fifteen gallons per ton, and a difference 
in nitrogen content equivalent to 27 
pounds per ton of seed. According to 
these figures, with oil even at forty 
cents a gallon, the seed from some 
varieties would be worth $6.00 more 
per ton for crushing purposes than 
that obtained from other varieties. But 
even if it be only possible on a prac- 
tical basis, and this seems feasible, to 
increase the oil content by five gallons 
per ton through planting certain 
standard, selected and improved strain 
of cotton, this would add to the value 
of the seed crushed at present on the 
basis of the price mentioned above not 
far from ten million dollars a year. 
As oil commands a much higher price 
than forty cents a gallon, the actual 
increase would ‘be far in excess of the 
amount indicated. As already pointed 
out, there is a possible difference of 27 
pounds of nitrogen per ton of seed, 
which at 20 cents a pound for organic 
nitrogen would represent a variation in 
the crushing value of $5.40 per ton. 
Since we crush about five million tons 
of seed annually, the saving effected 
by the growth of certain strains bred 
for high nitrogen yield would be 
equivalent to $25,000,000 a year. 


This will give some idea of the im- 
portance of studying the composition 
of cottonseed and selecting for plant- 
ing certain varieties which run high in 
nitnogen and oil content, providing the 
desirable qualities of high lint yield 
and earliness can be preserved, Of 
course, there is much natural varia- 
tion in varieties, There are a few 
strains of cotton now grown extensive- 
ly in the South which,might w:-th pro- 
priety be regarded ag fairly standard 
sorts and which are adapted apparent- 
ly for growth over wide sections of the 
country. There are hundreds of other 
so-called varieties that really are not 
standard, and have only a local value. 
There are many other ‘so-called varie- 
ties derived from standard sorts given 
names by unscrupulous persons which 
should not be permitted to be sold and 
used for seed because of their lack of 
desirable qualities and the fact that 
they can only be grown at a consider- 
able loss to the farmer, the manufac- 
turer and the ultimate consumer as 
well. 

The differences shown in the nitrozen 
and oil content of some _ varieties, 
which are quite extensively cultivated, 
are nicely illustrated in the table which 
follows, which shows the percentage 
of hulls, percentage of oil, gallons of 
oil per ton of seed, percentage of 
nitrogen in the seed, and the pounds 
of nitrogen in meats per ton of seed, 


Amount of Oil and Nitrogen in Dif- 


ferent Varieties. 


Lbs, 
of 
Gal- Per nit- 
lons cent. rogen 
of of in 


Per Per oil nit- meats 
cent. cent. per rogen per 

of of tonof in tonof 

Variety. hulls. oil, seed. seed. seed. 
Poulnot ...-++++ 41.83 23.64 63.04 2.99 59.98 
Sunbeam 51.... 40.61 23.15 61.73 3.18 63.68 
Rexall ..coee. cn 56.36 22.37 59.05 2.84 56.80 
Sunbeam 26.... 40.68 22.27 69.38 3.43 69.00 
COOk’@ .cecseves 55.74 21.81 56.16 2.99 59.90 
Culpepper’s .... 55.63 21.76 68.02 2.57 51.50 
Bramblett’s .... 54.85 21.18 56.48 2.09 42.00 
Texas Burr..... 44.78 21.10 56.30 2.73 54.70 
Brown’s No. 1.. 53.65 20.58 54.88 2.42 48.40 
Christopher 46.18 .47 54.58 2.80 56.00 
Hite’s Barly.. . 59.40 20.41 64.41 8.22 64.46 
Long Shank.... 47.74 20.36 54.30 2.91 568.30 
Willett’s Ideal.. 52.03 20.29 64.10 2.88 57.70 
Langford’s ..... 52.26 18.15 49.36 2.31 46.32 


Notice that the percentage of hulls 
varied from 40.61 with Sunbeam strain 
51 to 59.4 with Hite’s Barly. The oil 
content varied from 18.51 with Lang- 
ford’s to 23.64 with Poulnot. The cal- 
culation shows Langford’s to contain 
49.36 gallons of oil per ton, while Poul- 
not contains 63.04 gallons. In this con- 
nection you will observe that strain 
No. 51 of Sunbeam contained prac- 
tically 62 gallons of oil per ton, and 
strain 26 of Sunbeam 659.38 gallons. 
There is thus a difference shown here 
between Langford’s and Poulnot of 
13.68 gallons of oil per ton, In sections 
of Georgia, where Langford’s and 
Poulnot are largely grown, complaint 
has ‘been made to the writer by the oil 
mil's that there was a great difference 
in the actual amount of oil obtained 
from the seed crushed in the territory 
tributary to the mills in question. This 
table illustrates why this difference 
occurs, and would indicate that the 
strain or variety grown has much to 
do with the percentage of oil derived 
from the seed, when it is crushed. 
Presuming that the average oil con- 
tent of cotton seed runs from 52 to 54 
gallons per ton, some ~ the strains 
with which we are working appear to 
be capable of yielding ten gallons more 
of crude oil per ton of seed than is now 
obtained. 


Relation of Oil Content and Yields. 


A question which naturally arises in 
thig connection is the possibility of 
correlating desirable characters. It 
has been thought by many, who have 
not investigated the question, that high 
oil content and earliness could prob- 
ably not be secured in the same 
variety. It seems evident, however, 
from work which has been carried on 
for several years past, that there is a 
definite correlation between high oil 
content and earliness and satisfactory 
yields, This is a very important mat- 
ter and will certainly exert a material 
influence on the selection of planting 
seed in the immediate future. As in all 
instances, nature has thus through a 
wise provision provided for the changes 
which the boll weevil is forcing upon 
us through necessitating the selection 
of early maturing varieties for plant- 
ing. 
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It is mot essential or desirable at this 
juncture to discuss the mysterious 
manner in which nature provides for 
the co-ordination of the very desirable 
qualities of earliness, high percentage 
of lint, large yields and high oil con- 
tent. That she does so is nicely ilus- 
aig by the data presented in Table 
No. 1. 


College No, 1 is a strain of cotton 
developed through a system of plant 
breeding inaugurated at the College of 
Agriculture several years ago. It will 
be observed that*the seed of College 
No. 1 planted in 1915 contained 21.17 
per cent. of oil. The yield from the 
first picking was 789 pounds; from the 
second picking, 812 pounds; from third 
picking, 704 pounds; and from the 
fourth picking, 717 pounds. The total 
yield of seed cotton with this variety 
was therefore 3,119 pounds per acre. 
Culpepper’s, another variety, showed 
an oil content of 21.1 per cent. of oil 
and also made a very good yield, 
though it was later maturing than 
College No. 1. Williams contained 
20.33 per cent. of oil, but did not yield 
quite so well as Culpepper’s. Brown's 
No, 2 contained 19.75 per cent. of oil, 
but did not yield quite so well as 
Williams. Coming down to Meadow’s 
and Langford’s, the latter of which 
only contained 17.38 per cent, of oil, 
the yields are bower and the quality of 
earliness not especially accentuated. 
The reader will observe that there is 
a difference of nearly 4 per cent. be- 
tween the oil content of College No. 1 
and Langford’s, that the latter is not 
so early and that it does not yield so 
well. (See Table No. 2.) 

In further proof of the correlation in- 
dicated, we note that when selections 
of College No. 1 were planted by them- 
selves in 1916 those showing the high- 
est oil content were also the earliest 
and made the largest total yield. It 
will be observed that certain strains of 
College No, 1 ran comparatively low in 
oil. These, of course, are the ones 
which will ‘be discarded. It is impos- 
sible to tell from looking at a plant 
what the composition of the seed may 
be, but when you make an actual test 
and determine in the laboratory the oil 
content, keep a record of the different 
pickings and the percentage of lint, it 
is then possible to select out of the 
thousands of hybrids which must 
necessarily be produced to secure the 
proper correlation of the desirable 
qualities indicated that outstanding 
variety which ‘has superior merit to 
those ordinarily grown. ‘The farmer 
probably does not realize the slow, 
tedious and laborious work which must 
be done to improve the quality of a 
given strain of cotton. By reason of 
the lack of knowledge with regard to 
the principles of plant breeding we 
find any number of varieties of seed 
now on the market which are lacking 
in those fundamental] characters which 
a high standard variety of cotton 
should possess, and yet are purchased 
at high prices and used generally by 
our farmers. 


Preparation of a Seed Map 


These facts make it quite evident 
that a seed map of a given state would 
be a most valuable adjunct, not only 
to the farmer but to the manufacturer 
ag well. In preparing such a map the 
state should be divided according to 
climatic and soil areas. This will not 
be such a difficult thing to do as might 
appear at first thought. Then all the 
varieties grown and which it is claimed 
have been selected and handled with 
some care by the producers should be 
investigated and studied at first hand, 
that the characteristics of the plants 
as they grow in the field, their resist- 
ance to disease, and their early matur- 
ing qualities may be ascertained. The 
method of selecting the seed and the 
care with which they are ginned and 
handled should also be ascertained. 
Then the oil and nitrogen content of 
the seed should be determined. By 
this means varieties that are well 
established and have a wide adapt- 
ability can be determined, as well as 
those which are well suited to certain 
soil or climatic areas, Thus, the first 
Step becomes possible in the elimina- 
tion of the growth of the large number 
of unsatisfactory sorts which are culti- 
vated and sold purely for mercenary 
punposes ‘by many individuals, who 
have no conception of the first prin- 
ciples of plant breeding and are only 
in the business because of its lucrative 
nature, It is now well established, for 
instance, that certain varieties of cot- 
ton are strongly resistant to the wilt 
disease. Others which are equally 
good in territory not infested by this 
fungus would prove worthless in in- 
fested territory. ‘With some yarieties 
fifty per cent. of the bolls may be de- 
stroyed by anthracnose. It is criminal 
to permit such a variety to be grown 
and widely distributed even if it has 
some good qualities, because when this 
fungus becomes established in the soil 
it will maintain itself there for years 
and will destroy succeeding crops of 
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cotton 
sistant to it be secured. 


Georgia at Work on Such a Map. 


A seed map of the character indi- 
cated is now in the course of prepara- 
tion for the state of Georgia, It will 
take several months to complete it, 
but when finished it is believed that 
it will present the first definite data 
with reference to the amount and kind 
of planting seed being produced within 
the confines of a given state. It will 
show the varieties being grown and 
offered for sale as seed, the quantity 
produced and the extent to which it is 
cultivated. It ig believed that when 
this map is completed and the oil and 
nitrogen content of all the varieties in 
question ascertained that it will be 
found that a considerable number of 
varieties are being grown which do not 
advantage the farmer in any sense, 
and cannot be handled with profit and 
success by the oil mills. 

The need of standardizing varieties 
is thus self-evident, and need not be 
dwelt on in any considerable detail at 
the present time, 

In this connection it will be inter- 
esting to present the record of six 
varieties in so far as the oil content 
is concerned as grown in the demon- 
stration field of the State College of 
Agriculture at Athens during the years 
1914, 1915 and 1916. (S°e Table No, 3.) 

It will be observed that Rexall shows 
an average oil content for the three 
years in question of 23.28 per cent.; 
Hite’s 22.57 per cent.; Willet’s Ideal 
21.89 per cent.; Brown’s No, 1, 21.94 per 
cent.; and Brown’s No. 1 and Culpep- 
per’s of more than 20 per cent. In 
tests made at Athens Rexall has not 
shown up well as to yield or earliness; 
therefore its general cultivation can- 
not be recommended; and it stands 


THE BARIUM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
TIES INHERENT IN OUR 





HE barium industry in the United 

States must not be confounded 

with the barytes industry. The 
barytes industry has existed in the 
United States for many years and con- 
sisted only of the grading of barite ore 
and powdering it for paint and other 
purposes. This material has been 
kfhown as barytes, and has been large- 
ly used as a paint filler and as an 
adulterant in the manufacture of cheap 
and imitation white leads. On the 
Eastern coast of the United States 
German barytes competed very suc- 
cessfully with the American product, 
so that the Missouri fields did not pro- 
duce any very large tonnage, and 
could only sell where inland freights 
permitted. 

The barium industry, however, is the 
chemical industry involved in the man- 
ufacture of the barium salts from 
barytes, and three times prior to the 
great European war was this industry 
attempted in the United States with- 
out commercial success. At the same 
time, fairly large quantities of barium 
ore were used in the barium industry 
for the manufacture of lithopone, but 
no direct barium salts had ever been 
successfully made on a commercial 
scale until the war, and with reason- 
able protection and sufficient skill the 
industry ought to be permanent in the 
United States. 

The credit for the manufacture of 
barium chemicals out of barite in 
America should by all means go to W. 
b. Gilman, Sr., who really worked out 
the process for the reduction of the 
ore on a commercial scale. What my 
firm did after the reduction of the ore 
was to devise a means for the manu- 
facture of pure precipitated barium 
sulphate, barium nitrate and chloride 
from the sulphide, but simple as it 
may be in a laboratory to make 
barium salts from barium sulphide, I 


can attest to the fact that when it 
comes to turning out 20 or 30 tons of 
material a day of pure material the 


tasks presented are herculean and the 
amount of research involved is tre- 
mendous. 
Methods of Production. 

Briefly stated, barite is the natural 
barium sulphate, and when this is 
mixed with coal in proper proportions 
and heated to a temperature of about 
2,100 degrees F., the oxygen and coal 
go off and barium sulphide is left. In 
the beginning we were glad to obtain 
a 65 per cent. barium sulphide yield, 
but with the new and improved type 
of furnaces as high as 85 per cent. can 
be easily obtained. The ore, of course, 
has much to do with this, for ore 
which contains iron either in the form 
of ocher or hematite has a bad habit 
of baffling the réaction. Ore which 
contains an appreciable percentage of 
fluorine is very dangerous, for if the 
amount is small it clinkers itself to the 
lining of the furnace, and if the 
it fluxes. These are 





unless some strain highly re- 
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parts of the state, though rather sub- 
ject to anthracnose, 


Possibilities of Standardization. 


It is only by making these intimate 
studies of the various characteristics 
of cotton with the aid of the chemist, 
the field demonstration plant, and a 
seed map of the state that it will be 
possible to standardize varieties in a 


self-condemned unless the factors of 
yield and earliness can be changed in 
a satisfactory manner. Hite’s, on the 
other hand, while running high in oil 
content, seems to be better adapted to 
sections of east Georgia than to other 
parts of the state and the same is true 
of Willet’s Ideal. Cook’s, on the other 
hand, seems to have a wide adaptabil- 
ity for cultivation in practically all 








TABLE NO. 1. 


Results with Differ ent Varieties, 1915. 


Pounds—————_———- -— — 






Yield 
Per cent. Ist 2d 8d 4th of seed 
Variety. of oil. picking. picking. picking. picking. cotton 
College No, 1. 21.17 789 812 704 717 3,119 
CE DB pp vb esvesevisvesssstessies 21.10 143 605 804 1,089 2,941 
EE CUNT ced eeuettersdecvedyevts 20.38 477 608 735 967 2,784 
SOE. BOO Bo cveccoccsvevsvevcocovses 19.75 567 603 807 680 2,747 
os! er rrerrrrrr rrr 19.21 499 684 712 2,698 
Jos BPP ree 17.38 460 THO 703 2,645 
TABLE NO. 2. 
Seed Selection with College No. 1, 1916. 
—_——-  - —— — -- Pour ds —-——__—_-_—___ _-—_ ——__-+, 
Yield 
Per cent. Ist 2d 3d 4th Sth of seed 
Strain No. of oil. picking. picking. picking. picking. picking. cotton 
7-2- TT TTT TTT Te TeT ee 21.07 1,062 595 467 170 255 2,549 
T-B-2 wae. seaseees séoccee SD 1,062 425 220 205 380 2,292 
SP dak eVeticds Se eevedsaceess 19.40 266 518 588 374 204 2,044 
WE brneesestvdtessvens’ 18.62 392 532 514 336 224 1,998 
TABLE NO. 3. 
Per Cent. of Oil in Cottonseed on Green Seed Basis. 
Average 
for 
three 
Variety. 1916 years. 
Roxall 22.93 23.28 
Hite’s .. 21.99 22.57 
Willet’s Ideal. 21.37 21.89 
SOOK'’S ......5. 22.27 21.94 
Brown's No. 1 21.67 20.85 
20.96 20.40 





Culpepper’s 


By MAXIMILIAN TOCH, Chemist and Author. 


We have installed fine modern min- 
ing equipment and washers, but the 
most fortunate part of the Tennessee 
district is that all the ore is above 
ground, and to quote the report of one 
of the best known chemists in the 
United States in reference to one of 
our group of mines, “If we take out 


MAXIMILIAN TOCH. 


Paint and Varnish Expert and Member of Paint and Chemical Manufac- 
turing Concern of Toch Brothers. 


all problems which were unknown in 
America, and one of the first things 
that my firm did was to purchase 
mines of approved quality, and I can 
very safely say that the ore in the 
neighborhood of Sweetwater, Tenn., is 
equal in every respect to the best ore 
of Germany. 
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chemical director and treasurer of Durex Chemical Corporation, and the author of 
“The memnatry and Technology of Paints,’’ ‘Materials for Permanent Paint- 
ing,”’ ete. 





satisfactory degree and secure that de- 
sirable correlation of characteristics 
which will make these varieties of 
permanent value to all the interests 
concerned. The need of selection for 
disease resistance has already been 
noted. Millions of dollars are lost each 
year to growers and manufacturers as 
well by reason of a failure to plant re- 
sistant varieties. It is, of course, only 
a matter of a short time until all the 
cotton growing area will be infested 
by the weevil, which means that early 
maturity becomes a matter of concern 
to every one. Fortunately, a number 
of standard varieties possess this 
quality and it can be emphasized 
through the use of large quantities of 
acid phosphate and a sufficient amount 
of nitrogen to insure the rapid growth 
and development and fruiting of the 
cotton plant. Thus, cultivation and 
fertilization will play an important 
and determining part in the results ob- 
tained through seed selection for the 
purpose of increasing the oil and 
nitrogen content, 

To-day we stand at the threshold of 
knowledge so far as the latent possi- 
bilities of cotton improvement through 
seed selection are concerned. We 
know enough to realize that unlimited 
opportunities lie before us in the direc- 
tion indicated, and it is believed that 
it will prove such an alluring field to 
the investigator that results of vast 
economic importance to Southern agri- 
culture will soon be obtained through 
the united co-operative effort of the 
farmer, the oil miller, the plant 
breeder, the chemist, and the commion- 
wealths having in charge the destinies 
of our agricultural colleges and which 
through the appropriations accorded 
these institutions are to determine the 
rate of progress which we will make in 
this fundamental work. 


AND ITS PRODUCTS, AND THE POSSIBILI- 
VAST DEPOSITS OF BARYTES. 









from one of our mines 100 tons of ore a 
day it will be sixty years before we 
ever reach tidewater.” 

It may be interesting to note that 
all the goods turned out in America 
from high grade ore are a credit to the 
chemical industry in the United 
States. German carbonate, for in- 
stance, was largely sold on a basis of 
97 to 98 per cent. barium carbonate. 
Ours is sold on the same basis, but 
frequent analysis shows it to run 
from 98 to 99 and frequently as high 
as 99.5. 

Changes in Last Decade. 

Ten years ago the artificial barium 
sulphate, which is known as Lake 
Base or Dry Blane Fixe, was hardly 
known in America as a paint material, 
yet to-day it is used by many indus- 
tries, particularly in the manufacture 
of hign grade enamels and good wear- 
ing paints, for there is no doubt about 
it that it increases the life of a paint, 
and gives a much more uniform gloss 
where gloss is desired. Times change 
and with it our opinions. Ten years 
ago the addition of 45 per cent, barium 
sulphate to any paint was regarded 
as an adulterant. To-day that is the 
standard formula of the United States 
Navy, and the question of adulteration 
does not_enter, for it is found that 
the life of the paint is largely in- 
creased and its appearance is corre- 
spondingly improved. 

The manufacture of barium chloride 
in tre United States is not conducted 
on as large a scale as it should, for 
the unfortunate reason that with per- 
haps one exception only one barium 
manufacturer has a hydrochloric acid 
plant, and the transportation of hydro- 
chloric acid is rather expensive. 


Could Take a Hint From Germany. 


It is a very unfortunate thing that 
our lawmakers are not scientifically 
trained men. I hold no brief for any 
of the warring countries, but surely 
we ought to take a leaf out of Ger- 
many’s book, and then we will read 
why Germany has been such a suc- 
cessful commercial country before the 
war, Germany owns all the railroads, 
and controls all of the steamship lines. 
Germany encourages trusts, combina- 
tions and trade selling agreements. If 
I were to philosophize a moment I 
would say that morals is a question 
of geography. If a captain of industry 
in Germany is permitted to make a 
great succes sby means of methods I 
have just mentioned, he not only be- 
comes a rich man, but in addition he 
is probably given a baronetcy or some 
high commercia] title. In the United 
States if he attempts to make a suc- 
cess by means of a combination or a 
trade agreement the Sherman law is 
invoked, and he might not only lose 
all of his money, but ‘be put in prison 
besides, and nobody in’ America is 
the gainer, in fact, all concerned are 
losers, because the consumer may not 


even feel or know of the slight 
amount of money that he may have 
saved. 


It is just exactly like the question of 
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sea beach bathing. If a woman on the 
Jersey coast should wear an abbre- 
viated or clinging bathing dress she 
may be arrested on the ground of im- 
morality, but the shorter and more 
clinging the bathing dress at Ostend 
or Trouville the greater the attraction, 
and the greater the praise; and still 
further when the natives of the Sol- 
omon Islands go bathing they wear 
their “birthday clothes,” and the ques- 
tion of morality or immorality does 
not enter. So it is plainly evident that 
morals is a question of geography. 


If our lawmakers could view the 


GREASING 


ARWIN remarks somewhere that 
the longer he lived and the more 
he learned about life, the less he 

felt he knew about it. If I may be 
permitted, I would parody that, and 
make it apply to the grease business. 

When I first started in the lubricat- 
ing business a number of years ago 
my attention was more given to lubri- 
cating oil, because at that time grease 
had not reached its present perfec- 
tion. At that period the consistencies, 
say in cup grease, were hardly stand- 
ardized in any way. There was not 
the close line of demarcation that ex- 
ists to-day between the different 
grades and consistencies. 

Later, more particular attention to 
the grease business was necessary on 
account of the rapidly increasing 
number of automobiles, which created 
a very large and desirable market for 
greases. It soon became apparent 
that the ordinary grade of cup grease 
would have to be made more uniform 
and that more attention would be 
paid to the consistency. After experi- 
ments I came to realize that as far as 
the lubrication of automobile trans- 
missions and differentials were con- 
cerned the lighter grades of cup 
grease for transmissions were not the 
most satisfactory nor efficient lubri- 
ecants. Development along this line of 
thought has brought out, through a 
number of the manufacturers in the 
United States, various greases, which 
are much more desirable than the 
lighter numbers of cup, or transmis- 
sion grease, as they were called, for 
this purpose, and this has extended 
until there is almost a special grease 
for every different part of the auto- 
mobile. 


The Development of Compounds. 


Our company has been very suc- 
cessful in its development of com- 
pounds, but there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that to-day the 
user has been’ greatly benefited 
through this development, inasmuch as 
he now obtains a far more economi- 
cal and efficient lubricant for his au- 
tomobile than he could a few years 
ago. Of course, the demand by auto- 
mobile users is a large part of the 
outlet for grease, but factory lubrica- 
tion also calls for a great deal of .at- 
tention from the grease end of the 
business, and the greases are being 
developed for particular uses under 
certain conditions, so that to-day 
looking all over the field, T think that 
lubricating grease is being used more 
and more in places where oil pre- 
viously was used. 

We head this article, “Greasing the 
Way of American Industrial Prog- 
ress,” and the development of grease 
has been of benefit to all classes of 
machinery because by their more par- 
ticular and proper lubrication great 
expense has been saved, and the effi- 
cient results obtained, making the life 
of the machinery longer, and making 
it work more smoothly, turning out 
more work, and in this way benefiting 
the owner or company, or the auto- 
mobile user, who finds that his auto- 
mobile has longer life than hereto- 
fore. 

In the production end of the grease 
business, the same development can 
be noticed in the process of manufac- 
turing, and the standardization of the 
consistencies, and in the multiplica- 
tion of the greases and new com- 
pounds, 


To-day the grease manufacturer is 
able to build up a special grease for 
practically any special requirement. 
Through oyr extensive advertising to 
the trade, we are daily called upon 
for recommendations as to what 


should be used under certain condi- 
tions and after getting the details and 
learning all we can about the require- 
ment, we find that we can adapt one 
of our present grades, or produce a 
new grade to meet that particular cir- 
cumstance, or recommend an oil if 
this is thought best for the purpose. 
In the marketing of greases more 
attention is being paid to quality to- 
day than ever before. The factory 
engineer is required by his employer 
to become something of an efficiency 
expert in the lubricating and running 
of the machinery so as to get the 
most power or work out of them. 
For this reason haphazard guessing at 
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commercial relations of the United 
States with other countries in an 
analagous light they would per- 
mit us to form reasonable com- 
binations, give us “anti-dumping” 
laws that are real laws, like the 
Japanese have, and while | am 
asking no subsidy they should — 
us protection for the infant indus- 
tries of the United States, which 
for the next few years are going 
to be the chemical industries. 

All of this leads me to the statement 


that a German miner or chemical 
manufacturer can go to his Govern- 
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ment, and in twenty-four hours obtain 
a ruling which will give him a kind 
of subsidy to enable him to compete; 
as for instance, he will obtain a freight 
rate for barium ore from an inland 
station to a port on the east coast of 
the United States, at a rate of $1.80 
per ton, and owing to economic con- 
ditions, which must be figured with 
under all circumstances, the lowest 
freight rate which can be obtained, 
say from Cartersville or Tenessee, to 
the cost would be $4 per ton, so that 
Germany already has the advantage in 
the shipment of ore to the east coast 
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of the United States. To quote an- 
other example, some years ago it was 
attempted to make barium carbonate 
in the United States. Immediately the 
German manufacturers delivered ba- 
rium carbonate to the consumer in 
thig country at about $5 per ton less 
than the American goods, 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Tariff Commission to be appointed by 
President Wilson will go into these 
subjects very thoroughly and rapidly, 
and give such protection to the manu- 
facturer of American chemicals as will 
insure the life of the industry. 


THE WAY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 
Changes Effected and to Be Desired in the Production and Marketing of Lubricating Greases. 
By A. J. CALLAGHAN, American Oil Corporation. 


what is suitable for certain lubricat- 
ing requirements has been practically 
eliminated. 

Today, the engineer must decide on 
the most efficient grease; he has to pay 
attention to what he purchases, or 
what he indicates should be purchased, 
as most of the up-to-date factories 
keep close tab on the results obtained 
on the lubricants they purchase, and 
they are soon able to eliminate the 
grease that does not give the most eco- 
nomical and efficient results. 

There is another phase of the ques- 
tion, of course, that comes up, and 
that is applying a particular grease to 
a particular purpose. Sometimes the 
wrong grade is chosen; sometimes the 
right grade is taken, but the wrong 
consistency. My close contact with the 
grease business, and wide experience 
gained, enables me to advise and sug- 
gest where to use this oil, or that 
grease, when the definite requirement 
or purpose, is indicated, and through 
our company’s ability to assist in this 
matter, we find that it solves a great 
portion of our marketing problem, be- 
cause after all, the buyer is to a great 
extent guided by what the manufac- 
turer advises or suggests, and the 
buyer can soon check up and find out 
if the results are right or wrong. 

On the subject of marketing, I be- 
lieve that effective advertising, com- 
bined with strong personality, and of 
course, backed up by good quality 
products, and fair prices, will undoubt- 
edly bring the reward in the feeling 
that you have a successful business; 
one that is progressing, and is con- 
stantly adding to its list of buyers. 


The Effect of Personality. 

1 believe that in the oil and grease 
business today, especially amongst the 
independents, personality counts, in a 
very large measure, for the success 
they have attained. I mean by this, 
the personality of the head of the con- 


cern, and the personality of their sales- 
men who come in actual contact with 
the trade. Then, if the factory and 
office staff are efficient and handle the 
orders and get them out correctly, and 
as instructed by the salesmen, the 
buyer is bound to be satisfied, and his 
repeat orders are bound to come along. 
He is not inclined to go shopping 
around unless he feels that some par- 
ticular thing is not right; that he is 
being imposed on when he will go out 
and endeavor to make new connections, 
but any well informed manager of a 
manufacturing concern today, knows 
that he cannot impose in any manner 
on the buyers, and continue in business 
very long. 

I fee! that the outlook for the lubri- 
cating grease business in the United 
States and abroad, is very bright. New 
uses are being developed daily, for 
which grease or compounds in some 
grade or consistency can be used. Such 
new uses, increase with the develop- 
ment of all kinds of specialized ma- 
chinery. Industrial progress is great 
and swift, and the progressive spirit 
shown by the grease manufacturers of 
the United States enables them to keep 
up with the demand for special re- 
quirement greases. 

It is also a fact that in a great many 
cases an oil should be used instead 
of a grease and I always find it most 
satisfactory to myself and the buyer, 
that this be indicated whenever such 
a case occurs. This is what helps to 
build up a reputation for straight deal- 
ing, and I know that a company that 
has such a reputation, backed up by 
up-to-date manufacturing methods; 
production of good quality lubricants; 
marketing at fair prices, makes good 
with the buyer, and he becomes a 
regular customer and remains with 
you because you have established the 
greatest thing of all—confidence in the 
mind of the buyer. 


A. J. CALLAGHAN. 
American Oil Corporation. 
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A. J. Callaghan is one of the best known men in this country in the oi] and grease 
business, as he has been connected with it from the first of his business life. He 
began as an Office boy with the Cleveland Refining Company and has also worked 
for Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle and the Great Western Oil Company. On January 1, 
1904, Mr. Callaghan organized the American Oil Company at Jackson, Mich., and 
started in a small way. In fact he was the only one on the payroll for five months. 

In August, 1909, he organized the Advance Grease and Chemical Company, the 
name of which was later changed to the Advance Grease Company, and on January 
i of this year he organized the American Oil Corporation, which company absorbed 
both the American Oil Company and the Advance Grease Company. It caters prin- 


cipally to the jobbing and manufacturing t 
Mr. Callaghan is 38 years of age and w 


rade. 
as born and educated in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regarding changes to be desired in 
the marketing of lubricating greases, 
or solid oils, I do not know what I 
could pick out anything that I would 
care tc see changed. - 

From my point of view, the business 
is an interesting one in its present 
stage. It gives fair returns for the 
time and money invésted, and it brings 
you in contact with a fine bunch of 
fellows. 

Market conditions ~have been very 
choatic for the last two years on ac- 
count of the terrible conflict in Europe, 
and there is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not high prices 
will prevail after the war. 


Looks for Shift After the War. 


My opinion is that when peace is de- 
clared there will be a fair decline in 
prices for a few months and then prices 
will stiffen again because undoubtedly 
many of the European countries are 
today short of oils and fats and the 
big demand created will, of course, 
tend to higher prices, but I do not 
think at that time they will ever reach 
their present level. 

In spite of the high prices today be- 
ing paid for the finished products, I 
believe that most manufacturers find 
they do not have the margin of profit 
today that they have in normal times 
on account of the greatly increased 
costs in raw materials. The advance 
in the selling price of the finished ar- 
tcile is not sufficient to make up the 
difference in the increased cost of pro- 
duction today. It is, therefore, up to 
the manufacturer to improve | his 
methods of manufacture wherever 
practical, and in this way help to re- 
duce the manufacturing cost, and thus 
recover a small portion of the lost 
profit. 

The export field will take up more 
attention of the manufacturer in years 
to come. The increased demand all 
over the world for American prodcuts 
has, of course, been felt also by the 
manufacturers of grease. They are 
getting their greases introduced in the 
countries that formerly purchased 
such supplies from Europe. After the 
war European competition will start 
up again, but undoubtedly the United 
States manufacturers will be able to 
retain a good share of the business 
they now enjoy so that looking every- 
thing over, it would certainly appear 
that the demand for lubricating grease 
will continue to increase for many 
years to come. 

In closing, I hope that the above 
covers the ground fully, and would 
state I will be glad at all times to dis- 
cuss with anyone interested the many 
advantages of grease, and in fact any 
and all problems of lubrication. 


— 
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“Uniformity in Name and Specifica- 
tions for Independent Lubricat- 
ing Oil.” 


We are different from the com i 
who cover large areas of territory as 
a unit, says G. L. Sweeney, we are com- 
peting among ourselves in many terri- 
tories, and we who have spent time and 
effort in advertising and pushing our own 
brands might hesitate to go into common 
causes where our individuality would be 
lost. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that a uniform name would pro- 
duce results, as, if sufficiently adver- 
tised, purchasers could be expected to ask 


for the independent brand if they felt 
that they could buy the goods wherever 
they might call for them. It is possible 
that a general name could be adopted to 
be used in conjunction with the individ- 


ual brand of our various marketers. 

We know that certain lubricants are 
made from Pennsylvania crudes by cer- 
tain refineries, other manufacturers use 
Illinois crude, still others use Oklahoma, 
Texas or California crudes, and these 
crudes produce oils in which the specifi- 
cations vary and tend to create confu- 
sion in the minds of not only the con- 
sumers, but the marketers themselves. 
There are certain specifications, how- 
ever, which could probably be adopted 
which in a general way would fit the 
product manufacturers from these vari- 
ous crudes in the essential details. 

A practice which is growing to consid- 
erable proportions is coming into use by 
many of the large manufacturers of rec- 
ommending certain lubricants for the 
cars they make, 
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“WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK IN THE LINSEED OIL INDUSTRY?—DO SUBSTITUTES 


THREATEN ITS PRESTIGE?” 


By JOHN W. DANIELS, Archer-Daniels Linseed Company, Minneapolis. 

















SPENCER KELLOGG. 
Spencer Kellogg Sons & Co., Inc. 


Spencer Kellogg, manufacturer, was born in West Galway, Saratoga county, New 


York, June 16, 1851. 


graduated from Gloversville (N. Y.) Seminary; 
entered the linseed oil business at Amsterdam, N. Y., in 


He was the son of Lauren and Elizabeth (Miller) 


Kellogg. He 
under private tutors and 


studied 
1872. He was a private 


banker at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1878; manufacturer of linseed oil at Buffalo since 1879; 


and is now the largest individual manufacturer of linseed oil in the 


United States, 


with mills in Buffalo, Minneapolis Superior, Wis., and New York cit a 
: , ) > ° +» @ P ‘ity. Mr. Kellogg 
is also identified with the grain, elevator business, is a manufacturer of brooms and 


brushes and white lead, paints, varnishes, etc. 
State Steel Company, Buffalo, 1905-7; founder, 
He is a charter member of the National Marine League. 


Hodgenville, Ky. 
include the Buffaio and Buffalo Country. 


Manhood,” 1914; *‘A Capitalist’s View of Socialism,” 1916. 
ware avenue and office, 98 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. 


I the flaxseed crop in the Northwest- 
ern States of this country. The 
total seed marketed that crep year in 
Minneapolis and Duluth was under ten 
million bushels. The price of seed ad- 
vanced to very high levels, averaging 
well over $2.50 per bushel for the entire 
year. It was during that period that 
substitutes came into general use on a 
large scale. Linseed oil was selling at 
very high prices, and soya bean, fish 
oil, corn oil, China wood and other oils 
were all very cheap, selling at 40 te 50 
per cent. of the linseed oil prices. This 
created great temptation to substitute 
or mix these cheaper oils with linseed 
oil. The use of these substitutes was 
large and reckless, and without due 
consideration for quality. The manu- 
facturer only looked for the immediate 
gain and not for quality or reputaticn. 
We are told by many men who used 
substitutes in 1910 and 1911 that the 
results obtained were not satisfactory, 
and that the trouble, annoyance and 
humiliation in many cases taught a 
lesson never to be forgotten. 

Now that linseed oil is again on a 
very high plane, will the ‘substitutes 
play as much of a figure as they did 
in 1910? We think net. In the first 
place past experience has shown that 
no oil will take the place of linseed oil 
for paint, varnish or linoleum. In the 
second place, the high price of all sub- 
stitutes will not make the same tempta- 
tion to mix or substitute other oil for 
linseed. A man might take a chance 
for 40 to 5$ per cent. profit, but when 
it comes to only 10 or 15 per cent, it is 
not worth the candle. 

Before going into the causes for the 
high price of linseed oil I thought it 
wise to tell why I do not think substi- 
tutes “threaten the prestige” of same. 
Situation One of Supply and Demand 


Lins2ed cil is selling at very high 
prices, and its users want to satisfy 
themselves that the situation justifies 
the high prices being asked. It looks 
to me as though the present situation 
is largely one of supply and demand. 


The North American crop is probably 
eight to ten million bushels below what 
the country will consume, and the Ar- 
genuine crep is almost a complete fail- 
ure, so much so that there is very little 
likelihood of any of it coming to the 


United States. The only other coun- 
tries where there is any quantity of 
seed raised are India and Russia. The 

here because 


India seed cannot come 
the shipping conditions are almost im- 
possible, and Eurepe can, and will, pay 
more than we can afford to pay. 


He was president of the New York 
1911, and trustee Lincoln Memorial Hall, 

His clubs 
He is the author of: “From Boyhood to 
His home is at 805 Dela- 


As to the Russian crop, it is hard to 
find out anything about it, and the war 
makes it impossible to ship to any coun- 
try. 

The consuming powers of our coun- 
try have never been so geod as now. 
Like all neutral countries, we are very 
prosperous. Labor is emp!oyed more 
fully and at higher wages than have 
ever been paid in the history of the 
United States. Manufacturing, farm- 





JOHN W. DANIELS. 
Archer-Daniels Linseed Company. 


John 


1879, 


W. Daniels was born in Piqua, Ohio. 
he went into the linseed oil business in his native 
He operated different linseed oil mills in Piqua, was director in two national 


Graduated from the public schools 
town when a very young man in 


banks and sold his interest in the linseed oil business in Piqua to the American Lin- 


seed Company in 1899, 


Hie then moved tv Buffalo, N. Y., where he operated a mill 


for the American Linseed Company, but left Buffalo in 1901 and built a linseed oil 


tor Sherwin-Williams at Cleveland 


in 1901. 


He moved to Minnesota in 1902, 


mill 
built a linseed mill at Minneapolis in connection with G. A. Archer, the firm being 


Known as the Archer-Daniels Linseed Company. 
Mr. Daniels was president of the National Paint, 


company since its organization. 


He has been president of above 


Oil and Varnish Association in 1913. He married Amelia Leonard, of Piqua, Ohio, 
and had two sons, Forrest L. and Thomas L, Daniels, both graduates of Yale 
University. 

tral Pewers are entirely exhausted, a 


ing, mining and transportation are all 
thriving beyond anything ever experi- 
eced before. Iron, lead, copper, coal, 
zine, wheat, cotton, corn, weol, leather 
are all selling at record prices, most of 
which has been the result of the war. 
Flaxseed, however, is high because of 
a world shortage. It would probably be 
higher if the war were to end suddenly, 
because Europe is bare of fats of all 
kinds, and stocks of linseed in the Cen- 





~ “WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK IN THE LINSEED 
INDUSTRY? — DO SUBSTITUTES 


OIL 


THREATEN ITS PRESTIGE?” 


By Spencer Kellogg, Spencer Kellogg Sons & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


t linseed oil business for the past 
t HAVE been actively engaged in the 
forty-five years. My ° grandfather 
manufactured several articles, includ- 
ing linseed oil, at the rate of twenty- 
five gallons per day, so I am informed, 

During my connection with the busi- 
ness, the first question has always 
been present and has been solved in 
various «ways by tthose interested. 
The outlook is good or bad in the 
same proportion as those connected 
with the business are good or bad 
business men. It is not enough that 
one should be a good manufacturer; 
he must also be a good merchant, for 
it is only occasionally: nowadays that 
a profit can be made by one who has 
the faculty of running in an economi- 
cal manner. This does not mean that 
one must speculate any more than do 
merchants, for they purchase before 
they sell. But*it does mean that one 
must have tthat particular faculty to 
collect facts and assimilate those 
facts, and then have the courage of 
hig convictions. 

Outlook Not So Promising. 

Just e+ the present time when seed 
is very near $3 per bushel, it requires 
more of a superior mind to make 
money than if the price was $1.25 per 
bushel, for at the present price one 
must be very coolheaded and conserv- 
ative. Therefore, I would say that the 
outlook is not as good as it was last 
year for the majoritjy of us. I take 
it for granted that no one would be so 
foolish as to give to the public his 
opinion of what his ideas are of the 


future, for often when one writes the 
things that impress him, there are 
those that doubt his honesty, and 
while he may be and is willing to give 
his customers his views, he certainly 
would not care to make them known 
to a competitor. 
Your second question—‘‘Do substi- 
stutes threaten its prestige?’’—I think 
not, unless you can find an article as 
good as linseed oil, such as heavy 
bodied linseed oil or other oils that 
will dry and may be thinned so that 
they will make more materia] or more 
gallons; also the price of substitutes 
ig proportionately higher; and still, 
again, I have not been able to make 
up ‘my mind in the past that substi- 
tutes were much of a factor. Gener- 
ally when substitutes are talked 
about, it is in years like this when we 
think oil will be very scarce and is 
high in price, but in some way we get 
through ‘tthe year and nothing serious 
happens. 
Margin Closer Than Ever Before. 
I should say, summing up the situa- 
tion, that the year will be a fairly 
good one for those manufacturing lin- 
seed oil, although I believe that never 
before in the history of the business 
has the margin been so close. Possi- 
bly this may be somewhat accounted 
for by ‘the lack of harmony between 
manufacturers in rectifying abuses 
that have crept into the business. 
There is much of interest that might 
be written of one’s experiences of 
forty-five years in ‘the linseed oil in- 
dustry, but that would be quite bulky. 


fact which should create a demand that 
wou'd be hard to satisfy with the de- 
pleted stocks in the world at large. 

The war has stopped practically all 
importations of linoleum and oil cloth, 
so that our home mills should have a 
much larger demand than usual, This 
will also add to the consumptien of lin- 
seed oil in America. 

With the present prosperity of the 
country the outlook is good for the lin- 
seed oil industry in 1917. 


— 
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Oil Conditions in England. Despite 
War Have Made “Good Year.” 


It is not a little satisfaction to Hull, 
England, seed crushers and oil extract- 
ors to know that in the year just ended 
they have been able to “hold their own,” 
and have had on the whole a good year 
and reasonable profits. Now that the 
returns for the completed twelve months 
are available it is placed beyond dispute 
that the quantity of raw material dealt 
by the mills is fully equal to, if 
actually in excess of, that of 1915. 
round figures over 600,000 tons of oil- 
and oil nuts, or 3,250,000 quarters, 
have been absorbed, this immense ag- 
gregate once more being fully one-half 
of all the oilseeds imported into the 
United Kingdom in the year, and enti- 
tliig Hull to still claim to be the fore- 
most seed-crushing and vegetable oil pro- 
center not only in the United 
but of the British Empire. 
remembered that the in- 
full share of the 
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seeds 


ducing 
Kingdom, 
When it is 
dustry has had its 
drawbacks inseparable from war condi- 
tions, the result is even more gratify- 
ing, and an excellent testimony to its 
vitality. Nearly every man of military 
age has long since been swept from the 
mills into the pursuit of the arts of war, 
and their places not only at the presses, 
but in the warehouses and on the docks 
filled with women and boys 
Irregular supplies due to difficulties of 
transport, higher working costs, and 
countless other new and difficult circum- 
stances have faced everybody, but it says 
much for the will to overcome them and 
the good organization and adaptability 
from the highest to the lowest unit that 
insurmountable, and 


have been 


they have not been 

that so much has been done to keep 

things going. In all directions an out- 
has been the abnormal 


standing feature 
prices, which for raw materials and cer- 
tuin products have reached phenomenal 
and record levels, due in the main to the 
great cost of oversea transport and the 
favorable position growers have been in 
to demand their own terms. 
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THE WHOLESALE DRUGGIST AS A SAFETY VALVE AND TRANSMITTER OF ENERGY. 
By JAMES W. MORRISSON, President, N. W. D. A. 
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ET me say at the outset that while 

I meekly submit to the title im- 

posed woon me by an editor for 
whose insight, discrimination and blue 
pencil I have a respect that approaches 
awe—I do not propose to be bound 
by it. 

This title suggests that the wholesale 
druggist is a mechanical device—and a 
vitally important one in a powerful 
and complicated machine. He is that, 
but to me he seems something infinite- 
ly more human as well, and of this 
human aspect I shall also want to 
speak. Perhaps we can get some light 
on the wholesale druggist by asking 
what and why he is. The answer to 
the why is simple. He exists because 
he is needed, because he does things 
for the producer and the retailer that 
neither can do for himself. 

To describe these things is almost to 
define a wholesale druggist and answer 
the question of what he is and that is 
not so simple—for some wholesale 
druggists are pure distributors and 
gome are not, (I hope every reader 
will realize that the word “pure” in 
this connection has no moral signifi- 
cance but is nevertheless almost as 
ambiguous as when it has.) But even 
those wholesalers who are not pure 
distributors do merform extensively a 
purely distributive function, and when 
we describe that we describe whole- 
sale druggists generally. Generally, 
then, the wholesale druggists acts as a 
reservoir of goods, of credit and credit 
information, of general information 
and of sales energy. Let us be more 
specific. There are 240 wholesale drug- 
gists in the United States with mer- 
chandise stocks of from about $100,000 
to close to $1,000,000, Suppose we put 
the average at $250,000. At that low 
figure there would be $60,000,000 of 
manufacturer’s stocks on the shelves 
of wholesalers, and while the pro- 
ducers carry a part of this as open 
accounts it is but a small part. The 
great bulk of these stocks is carried 
by the wholesaler’s money and the vast 
sum that this represents is in the 
hands of the producer for further pro- 
duction, And do more 
than relieve the pressure on the pro- 
ducer’s capital. They relieve the strain 
upon his manufacturing organization 
as well—for when there comes exces- 
sive or unexpected demand _ these 
stocks absorb the first shock and 
equalize the flow of merchandise. 

I do not want to enter into an argu- 
ment for the existence of the whole- 
sale druggist, but perhaps we can get 
a mental picture of the effect of these 
stocks on the flow of merchandise by 


these stocks 


tailers would have to have larger stocks, 
more storeroom and more help, and the 
producers would have to carry most of 
the enormous investment represented by 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers, 

But that is not all, for the retailers 
are net able to immediately pay for the 
goods they now buy. It is estimated 
that wholesalers have outstanding on 
their books at all times accounts due 
from retailers amounting to $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000. It is estimated that 
credit losses on total sales of about 
$160,000,000 are over half a million, and 
it is certain that the enly reason that 
losses are not vastly in excess of this is 
that wholesalers are able to keep in 
close touch with customers through fre- 
quent visits of salesmen and through 
credit departments conducted at great 
aggregate expense. No distant pro- 
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ducer with infrequent sales could handle 

these credits without great waste, even 

if he were willing and able to tie up the 

large funds necessary. 

The Wholesaler as a Reservoir of 
Sales Energy. 


I have gone rather fully into the mat- 
ter of the whelesaler as a reservoir of 
merchandise and credit. I think I need 
say nothing of the wholesaler as a res- 
ervoir of general information and of 
sales energy; for every one knows of 
the army of technical and merchandis- 
ing men in the wholesale drug trade, 
and knows, too, of the greater army of 
theusands of wholesalers’ salesmen. 
Now what is the significance of all of 
this? 

To market a product there must be 
production, sales promotion and distri- 
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President, National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


bution, and these, theugh interrelated, 
are utterly distinct and different func- 
tions. There is no moral reason why 
they should not all be performed by the 
same organization; there may be, and 
usually is, a strong economic reason 
why they should not be. 

The producer has a certain limited 
amount of energy at his command—the 
stored-up energy of plant and materials 
and money, the present energy of the 
men or his organization. This energy 
he must convert into new preducts and 
the sale of present products with the 
minimum of waste and friction. 


Human Functions of the Wholesaler. 


I have tried to show some of the 
things that the wholesale druggist does 
to facilitate the steady flow of merchan- 
dise from producer to user—things that 
the producer cannot do without enor- 
mous increase of stored and present en- 
ergy—without excessive waste. Look- 
ing at the wholesaler as a distributer 
only, and ignoring his other functions, 
his place in the business machine is 
that of a regulator and transmitter of 
the energy of the producer. But the 
wholesaler has other and more human 
functions, Wholesale druggists, through 
their association and individually and in 
co-operation with other branches of the 
trade, were earnest advocates of anti- 
narcotic and pure-food and drug legis- 
lation. They had much to do with in- 
suring adequate bills during the ferma- 
tive period. They materially aide@ the 
passage of the bills, and, as the records 
show, have been most loyal and enthu- 
iastic upholders of the law since then. 
This intelligent and unselfish insistence 
upon and support of laws for the pro- 
tection of the public, even though the 
responsibi'ity and expense of the whole- 
saler was thereby increased, is a bright 
page in the annals of the trade. 


Wholesalers and Legislation. 


It semetimes happens that the whole- 
Saler opposes laws that are proposed to 
affect reforms. It must be remembered 
that there are more than 100,000,000 
people in this country, and that a sur- 
prisingly large number seem to believe 
in salvation by legislation. They no 
sooner see what they think is an evil 
than they rush to Congress or a State 
Legislature with a bill which, if it be- 
came law, wou'd in most cases be worse 
than the evil it was designed to cure. 

There are wholesalers in nearly every 
State who keep in touch with proposed 
1egislation, and who, by oposping ill- 
considered bills, perform a service of 
inestimable value to producers and so- 
ciety at large. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
anything about wholesalers as stabil- 
izers of trade conditions; their work for 
uniform bills of lading and uniform 
State legislation; their efforts to pre- 
vent price demoralization, whether by 
price cutting, bonuses or coupons; their 
constant education of the retailer in 
sound merchandising, and the splendid 
part they have played in limiting the 
inevitable demoralization following the 
outbreak of the war are no doubt known 
to every reader of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 

The editor has asked me to say a 
word about conditiens after the war. 


Conditions After the War. 
Prophecy is dangerous ground upon 


James William Morrisson, the newly elected president of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and the president of the Fuller-Morrisson 
Company of Chicago, is a native of Indiana, having been born at Richmond, that 
State, September 1, 1872, and the son of Robert Morrisson, who was the presi- 
dent of Morrisson, Plummer & Co. 

This wholesale drug business was originally started in Richmond, Ind., in 
1873, by Jonathan W. Plummer and Robert Morrisson, and called Plummer & 
Morrisson. The firm found Richmond too restricted “a market to support a 
wholesale drug house, and in 1876 moved the stock to Chicago and consolidated 
with E. Burnham & Sons, wholesale druggists, and the name of the firm then 
became Morrisson, Plummer & Co., being a co-partnership with Robert Mor- 
risson as senior partner. 

The business was later incorporated under the same name, Robert Mor- 
risson continuing as president until his death in 1888. Mr. Plummer then be- 
came president and continued in that office until about 1900, when Mr. James 
W. Morrisson was elected president. 

On January 1, 1915, Morrisson, Plummer & Co. and Fuller & Fuller Com- 
pany consolidated and the corporate name then became Fuller-Morrisson Com- 
many. 
‘For several years Mr. Morrisson has been active in the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce as its general secretary, and in 1915 as its first vice-presi- 
dent, which gave him control of the first of the four main divisions into which 
the association work is divided, namely, the interstate division; the other divi- 
sions being the local, foreign trade and civic industrial. 

He is still a member of the Senior Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, a member of the Finance Committee, a member of the Executive 
Committee on Military and Naval Affairs, and chairman of the Committee on 
Soldiers’ Relief and Welfare of the same association. 

Mr. Morrisson is a member of the Chicago City Club, a social club for 
the purpose of civic betterment. He is also a member of the Union League 
Club, Chicago Athletic Club, Chicago Literary Club and the Skokie Country 
Club. 

in February, 1900, he married Mary T. R. Foulke, Jr., daughter of William 
Dudley Foulke, Civil Service Commissioner under President Roosevelt, and 
former president of the Civil Service Reform Association. Mr. Morrisson has 
fuur children, three boys and a girl. 

He first attended a meeting of the N. W. D. A. at Boston in 1903. Mr. 
Morrisson has served the association in many capacities as chairman of the 
Committee on Fire Insurance and as a member and chairman of other im- 
portant committees. He was elected fourth vice-president at the meeting held 
must buy almost from day to day from jn Boston in 1903, and first vice-president at the meeting held in New York 
a nearby shipping point. Now, if these in 1911. He was elected a member of the Board of (¢ ontrol in 1912, 1913 and 
wholesalers’ stocks did not exist the re- 1914, and in 1915 was elected chairman of the Board of Control. 


imagining that they did not exist. 

This country is approximately 3,000 
miles from coast to coast, and about 
1,400 miles from the Gulf to Canada. 
Measured in freight time it is two to 
three weeks from east to west, and 10 
days from north to south. Even from 
a central point like Chicago, the whole 
country can be reached only at great 
delay. 


which I hesitate to tread. This much I 
think can be safely said. 

In the countries at war industries 
have been organized and centralized to 
a hitherto unheard-of degree. All of the 
resources of the nation have been mo- 
bilized to make them efficient. That 
they are efficient is generally admitted. 
Does any cne suppose that they will 
ever return to the wastefulness and in- 
efficiency of the unregulated competi- 
tion of small units? In this country 
our laws encourage exactly this sort of 
competition, and in effect, if not in word, 
prohibit even reasonable co-operation 
Can anyone doubt the result when 
the two systems clash in an open 
market? Must we depend in the fu- 
ture upon a high protective tariff 
to defend not only our so-called Amer- 
ican standard of living but our defec- 
tive industrial organization as well? 

Should we not and shall we not 
rather admit that what we have 
called free competition is a waste- 
ful, destructive and demoralizing 
mistake and find a remedy in 
amending our laws to permit of 
closer co-eperation and more cen- 
tral control of the units of indus- 
try? 

I think so, and I think that na- 
tional opinion is coming to this con- 
clusion. And what of the wholesale 
druggist, should this reorganization of 
industry cOme about? I think there 
will still be need of him, but I think 
the situation will not only permit but 
demand more centralization, greater 
co-operation and less waste than char- 
acterizes the wholesale drug trade 
to-day. 


The Wholesaler as a Reservoir of 
Goods and Credit. 

(Producers cannot carry branch 
stocks in enough points to give next 
day or even second day delivery to the 
retail drug trade and small manufac- 
turers, and yet the retail drug trade 
and small manufacturers are organized 
on the basis of and are utterly depend- 
ent on next day or at most second day 
delivery. If they cannot get it on a 
particular line iof merchandise, sales of 
that producer will suffer for lack of 
goods in the hands of retailers or small 
manufacturers to meet or create the 
demand. 

Now, aside from the fact that the re- 
tail druggists’ profit demands small 
stocks and quick turnover, the main 
reason for the need of quick delivery is 
a financial reason. The only way to 
avoid the need of frequent and quick 
delivery is to carry large stocks. Large 
gtocks mean large investment. Retail- 
ers and small manufacturers have not 
generally the money to invest. They 
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THE PART BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS HAVE PLAYED IN THE WORLD WAR. 
By MILTON CAMPBELL, President H. K. Mulford Company. 


T is impossible, within the limits al- 
lowed to a paper of this kind, to 
give an adequate idea of the part 

biological products have played in the 
world war. Much has been told of the 
immense amount of munitions of war, 
food and other supplies which the 
United States has been called upon to 
supply, but there has been practically 
nothing said concerning the large 
amount of antitoxins, serums, bacterins 
and other biological products furnished 
by the United States. 

The call upon this country for sup- 
Plies has been largely due to the unpre- 
paredness for war existing in European 
countries when war was declared. The 
warring nations did not realize when 
the first gun in this mighty conflict 
was fired that one of the most disas- 
trous wars in the history of the world 
had been ushered in. In this struggle 
millions of lives have already been 
sacrificed, millions of soldiers have 
been wounded or otherwise incapaci- 
tated, and the blighting effect of the 
war upon nations engaged in it will 
probably not be removed for years to 
come, 

The destructiveness of each and 
every kind of appliance used for killing 
men being used in the war is perfectly 
appalling. Much has been reported 
concerning the destructiveness of the 
great guns, poisonous gases, terrible 
hand grenades and other ‘implements 
of death, but there has been practically 
nothing reported concerning the large 
amount of biological products employed 
to save life and prevent suffering. Let 
us therefore consider briefly some of 
the good that has been accomplished 
by the employment of biological prod- 
ucts in the present European conflict. 


Some of the Good Accomplished, 


Smallpox vaccine was the first bio- 
logical product used by the armies of 
the world for preventing epidemics of 
the disease which in the past was so 
disastrous to armies in the field. In 
May, 1800, smallpox vaccination was 
adopted in the English army, and 
shortly afterward in the royal navy. 
In July of the same year a declaration 
was signed by many medical men in 
London, expressing their confidence in 
this practice. It was more than a hun- 
dred years before other biological prod- 
ucts were employed in combating epi- 
demics of infectious diseases. 

In 1893 attention was directed to the 
remarkable results following the use of 
diphtheria antitoxin, recently discov- 
ered by European scientists almost 
simultaneously in Germany and France, 
and a laboratory for the production of 
diphtheria antitoxin was established in 
this country under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph MacFarland. In 1894 the first 
diphtheria antitoxin was placed on the 
market in the United States. 

Tetanus antitoxin was also discov- 
ered about this time. The researches 
of medical scientists now commenced 
to bear fruit as never before, because 
the causes of infectious diseases were 
rapidly discovered one after another 
and corresponding serums were pro- 
duced to supply the demand created by 
these investigations. Then came the 
discoveries of Sir Almroth E. Wright 
and his co-laborers, and the introduc- 
tion of bacterial vaccines, to be fol- 
lowed in a short time by the discov- 
eries of Besredka, working in the Pas- 
teur Institute, Paris, France, and the 
introduction of sensitized bacterial 
vaccines or serobacterins. 

Little did the founders of the first 
biological laboratory in this country 
realize that within twenty years there- 
after they would be called upon to aid 
the nations of the world in protecting 
the lives of their soldiers engaged in 
mortal conflict, fighting in the greatest 


ZINC AS A 


HE use of zinc oxide as a commer- 
cially available paint pigment is 
less than seventy-five years old, 
but during that comparatively short 


time zinc white has made for itself a 
place second only to that occupied by 
white lead, which has been the stand- 


ard white pigment in the painting art 
fer nearly twenty centuries. 

The greatest impetus to increased 
consumption was given by the inven- 
tion of the direct, or American, process 
of manufacture. This process permits 
the manufacture of the oxide on a large 
sea'e directly from the ores of zinc; the 
older indirect, or French, process in- 
volves the production of spelter, or me- 
tallic zinc, from the ore and subsequent 
treatment of the metal to produce the 
oxide. The exceptional freedom from 
objectionable impurities of the zinc ore 
deposit at Franklin, N. J., permits the 
production of an oxide clesely approxi- 
mating in color and other physical 
properties the more expensive product 
of the French process. 

Shortly after the appearance of this 
oxide on the market the ready-mixed 
or prepared paint industry was started, 
and because of the suitability cf zinc 


war of history. That the warring na- 

tions should turn to the United States 

for their supplies was very natural. 

This country was prepared to meet the 

demand. 

Large Reserve Supply Here at Out- 
break of War. 


It was not long before other labora- 
tories were opened for the production 
of biological products. This industry 
had grown to large proportions, and 
we had in this country when the Euro- 
pean war broke out the largest re- 
serve supplies of biological products 
anywhere in the world. However, the 
demand grew very rapidly owing to 
the marvelous results obtained by the 
use of vaccines and serums in con- 
trolling epidemics of infectious diseases 
in the European armies, consequently, 
in spite of our preparedness, we were 
forced to add largely to our facilities. 
The sole purpose of our vocation as 
producers of biological products is the 


saving of life and the prevention of dis- 
ease. Therefore the rapid growth of 
the biological business as a result of 
the European war has been especially 
gratifying. 

I have already referred to smallpox 
vaccine as the first biological product 
used in combating epidemics of infec- 
tious disease in armies. Next in im- 
portance was the introduction of typho- 
bacterin vaccination against typhoid 


fever. The use of this vaccine has 
practically banished typhoid fever 
from the armies of the world. The 


vaccine employed consists of cultures 
of typhoid bacilli which have been so 
modified by heating them as to destroy 
their viability, ‘but not sufficiently 
modified as to injure their immunizing 
properties. 

Typho-Bacterin Immunization. 


The splendid results following the 
employment of typho-bacterin immuni- 
zation as a preventive of typhoid fever 








MILTON CAMPBELL. 
President of the H. K. Mulford Company. 


Milton Campbell was born at Easton, Md., October 1, 1862. 


After leaving high 


school, being deSirous of studying medicine, and having been told by his family 
physician that a course in a drug store should precede a course in medicine, he 
entered the drug store of John Campbell Henry, of Easton, a cousin, where he 


rome for two years. 


T. White at Twenty-first and Pine streets, } 
He graduated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 


pharmacy course. 
the claSs of 1883. 


He then went to Philadelphia and took a position with 


where he remained during his 


A year after graduation he was taken into partnership by Mr. White, and the 


firm’s name was changed to White & Campbell. 


The partnership lasted for one 


year, at which time Mr. Campbell purchased Mr. White’s interests and the business 
was conducted under the name of Milton Campbell. 

During this time Mr. Campbell had taken a post-graduate course in chemistry 
under Professor Leffman, meanwhile keeping up his study of medicine, without 
having an opportunity to attend lectures or matriculate at any medical school. 

In 1889 he became associated with Mr. Mulford when Mr. Campbell purchased 
one-half interest in the H. K. Mulford Company then located at 1800 Market street, 


Philadelphia. 


Two years later the H. K. Mulford Company was incorporated and 


Mr. Campbell became president, which position he still occupies. 


The position of the Mulford Company is well known. 


Their efforts have been 


directed toward the improvement of pharmacy and medicine and they have taken 
the position of pioneers in biological work, as well as in physiological and assay work. 


RAW MATERIAL AND AS A FINISHED PAINT BASE. 
By H. G. CLOPPER, New Jersey Zinc Company. 


oxide to the requirements of this new 
product both industries rapidly in- 
creased in importance. The growth of 
the zine oxide industry, like that of the 
prepared paint industry, which is, to a 
considerable extent, dependent upon it, 
has been steady and rapid, and there is 
every reason to expect that the rate of 
increase will be maintained. 
Kirst Effect of the War. 

The sudden outbreak of the war in 
urope affected the zinc industry as 
well as all cther industries based on 
metallurgy. Its first effect was to re- 
move from the world’s markets the out- 
put of the plants in Belgium and 
eastern Germany, suddenly throwing 
upon the United States the burden of 
supplying the requirements of practi- 
cally the entire world outside of the 
Central European Powers. As a conse- 
quence the plants of American produ- 
cers were found inadequate to meet this 
increased demand; prices fer spelter 
rose to unprecedented figures, new con- 
struction was started on a large scale, 
and mines that were unprofitable under 
ordinary conditions were enabled to 


operate. 


French process zinc oxide, being pro- 
duced from spelter, promptly reflected 
the advanced price of the metal. Amer- 
ican process oxide would naturally have 
taken the same ccurse but for the fact 
that the manufacturers, realizing the 
partial dependence of the paint indus- 
try on this product, considered it both 
just and good policy to ignore the op- 
portunities of the situation and hold the 
price of oxide within moderate limits 
that would not hamper the industry. 
Consequently, at a time when the me- 
tallic contents of a pound of oxide were 
selling in the open market at from 
twenty to thirty cents, the oxide itself 
was sold to paint manufacturers at less 
than half that amount. 


New Consumers of Zinc Oxide. 


During the last few years a new and 
unexpected factor has affected the con- 
sumption of oxide. Manufacturers of 
vuleanized rubber goods have always 
been consumers of zinc oxide, but the 
rise of the automobile industry and the 
consequent increase in the demand for 
rubber tires has completely upset all 
calculations as to the growth of demand 
in this field. It is well known that the 


led to the use of other bacterial vac- 
cines. Cholera, para-typhoid fever and 
Malta fever became a serious menace 
to the combating armies of Eastern 
Europe. Dr. Castellani successfully 
combated this menace by a combined 
vaccine containing modified cultures of 
the several kinds of micro-organisms 
causing these diseases. 

Recognizing that a combined vaccine 
is capable of producing immunity 
against attacks of a number of differ- 
ent kinds of infective micro-organisms 
Wright has been using with great suc. 
cess a combined vaccine containing 
modified cultures of streptococci, sta. 
phylococci and colon bacillia as a pre- 
ventive against septicemia or blood 
poisoning, thereby saving the lives of 
thousands of wounded soldiers that 
would otherwise have been lost by 
wound infection. 


Tetanus Also Controlled. 


Tetanus is another disease conquered 
by the use of biological products. The 
earth of cultivated and manured fields 
in France harbors tetanus spores in 
enormous quantities. The wounded 
soldiers became infected with these 
germs and tetanus (lockjaw) resulted 
to an alarming extent. In the early 
stages of the war about 15 per cent. of 
the wounded developed this disease, 
with a large mortality. The use of 
tetanus antitoxin has rendered tetanus 
negligible as a mortality factor in war. 

At one time the British troops in 
training were threatened with a serious 
outbreak of epidemic cerebrospinal 
meningitis, supposed to have been car- 
ried over from Canada. The medical 
authorities at once combated this dis- 
ease with antimeningitis serum. A 
large amount was supplied by this 
country. The disease was soon under 
control and finally wiped out entirely, 
resulting in the saving of many lives. 

During the Dardanelles campaign 
and for some time afterward, dysen- 
tery became epidemic in the combating 
armies and large demands were made 
on us for antidysenteric serum. The 
use of this product prevented the loss 
of many lives from epidemic dysentery. 

We are also informed that vaccina- 
tion against gas gangrene is of great 
value. This disease is due to bacteria 
and also seems to be prevented by bac- 
terin treatment. 

When it is remembered that infec- 
tious diseases have proved more disas- 
trous to the armies of the world dur- 
ing the past than the weapons of the 
enemy, and that these diseases have 
been placed under control by the use 
of biological products for their preven- 
tion and treatment, the important part 
played by these products becomes at 
once apparent. 


Fear of Epidemics Removed. 


The protection of lives*and the im- 
munity conferred against certain bac- 
terial diseases heretofore uncontrollable 
has removed the fear of epidemics 
where large bodies are assembled. It 
has insured the health of the armies. 
It has relieved the hospitals from dis- 


eases that are preventable, and thus 
permitted ‘better attention given the 
wounded—and it has overcome that 


great spectre of fear of disease—which 
in the past wars destroyed the morale 
and courage of the soldiers as no other 
exposure to the fortunes of war can 
impress upon the soldier at the front. 

The debt that mankind owes ‘to the 
discovery of biological products is be- 
yond computation for what it has al- 
ready accomplished in conserving hu- 
man and animal life, and it will become 
greater as the value in prevention of 
diseases becomes ‘better understood 
and in consequence more generally 
applied. 


sreat expansion in this field has come 
within the last two or three years, and 
the addition of this increased demand 
threw upon oxide manufacturers the 
duty of meeting it without injury to the 
paint industry. This, I believe, was 
accomplished as fairly and as satisfac- 
torily as was possible at the time. 


Passage of Rule of Thumb. 


Paint technology, as a result of im- 
provement in metheds and the applica- 
tion of research to practice, has greatly 
advanced during recent years. There 
is a decided tendency to utilize several 
pigments in combination rather than to 
follow the old rule-of-thumb practice 
of using one or two pigments with their 
virtues and defects. As a Consequence 
there has grown up a large and insist- 
ent demand for what are knewn in the 
trade as “Leaded Zincs.” These are 
American process zinc oxides contain- 
ing definite amounts of lead sulphate, 
or basic sulphate of lead, the lead pres- 
ent being due to the lead content of 
many natural ores of zinc. The per- 
centage of the lead sulphatte in the ox- 
ide is determined by selection of the cre. 
Such ores are far more abundant than 
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lead-free ores of zinc, and, ag the leaded 
oxides are suitable for most of the re- 
quirements of paint manufacturers, the 
demand is rapidly shifting to oxiides of 
this type. 

The final adjustment will probably be 
on the basis of a minimum of the pure 
oxide and a maximum of the various 
grades of leaded oxides for use in the 
bulk of the products of paint manufac- 
turers. Tire manufacturers, on ‘the 
other hand, find the pure oxide better 
suited to their requirements than the 
leaded oxide, since the percentage of 
zine oxide in a rubber tire has a direct 
influence on its service-value. 


Changes After the War. 


Opinions as to the future must be 
more or less presumptuous. Upon the 
termination of the present war many of 
our conditions will be quickly changed. 
That such changes will be wholly detri- 
mental, however, is not to be inferred 
from past experience. Some _ price 
levels, due More or less directly to pres- 
ent conditions, will undergo readjust- 
ment. In the zinc industry, specifically, 
it does not now appear probable that 
this readjustment can be very rapid or 
extreme. The American demand cer- 
tainly should not be lessened by an 
event which will release cur commerce 
from its present burdensome restric- 
tions, On the other hand, it can scarce- 
ly be expected that the plants within 
contested areas of the war zone can be 
quickly put into shape to operate, so as 
to become active competitors within a 
short time. Reconstruction and read- 
justment should prove a leisurely prec- 
cess, giving ample time for correspond- 
ing readjustments on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
when ante-bellum conditions are finally 
attained, those zinc mines that formerly 
were unprofitable will once more prove 
unremunerative, and the surplus metal- 
producing capacity created to compen- 
sate for the cessation of Duropean pro- 
duction will become superfluous beyond 
that necessary to satisfy the increase 
in the world’s consumption which has 
meanwhile taken place. 

As for the future of zinc oxide, there 
is no reason to doubt that there will be 
a steady increase in the demand both 
of the paint trade and the rubber trade, 
as the merits of preducts made from it 
become more and more familiar ‘to the 
consuming public. 
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HERBERT GRAHAM CLOPPER. 
General Sales Manager, New Jersey Zinc Company, 


Herbert Graham Clopper was born in 
Camden, N. J., August 12, 1873, and 
was educated in the public schools at 
Camden, His business career began on 
January 21, 1889, when under sixteen 
years of age he entered the employ of 
the Lehigh Zine and Iron Company, 
Philadelphia, as office boy. When the 
present company was formed on July 
12, 1897, Mr. Clopper was assigned to 





the accounting department as an as- 
sistant bookkeeper. On ‘May 1, 1899, he 
was transferred to the purchasing de- 
partment and entered the department 
as clerk. During the five succeeding 
years he occupied various positions in 
the purchasing department, building a 
foundation for the greater purchasing 
responsibilities which were to come. 
On May 1, 1904, he was made purchas- 
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ing agent of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany and began the complete reorgani- 
zation of the department. 

He was a student of detail with a 
view to perfecting as efficient a pur- 
chasing department as possible, and 
made an elaborate study of purchasing 
Systems and methods in vogue with 
other large and successful industrial 
corporations and railroads. On August 
1, 1912, when the company created the 
general purchasing department and in- 
cluded therein the purchasing depart- 
ments located in different sections of 
the country, Mr. Clopper was selected 
as head of this organization, with the 
title of general purchasing agent. This 
change necessitated comprehensive 
control of a large and widely scattered 
purchasing power. It was at this time 
that Mr. Clopper’s detailed knowledge 
of the purchasing end of the business 
and its requirements, together with his 
ability for the development of organi- 
zation, enabled him to weld together 
one of the largest and most efficient 
— organizations in the coun- 
ry. 

Shortly after this W. W. Melvin, who 
has been sales manager of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company for approxi- 
mately half a century, retired, and the 
position of general sales manager of 
the company was created. On June 1, 
1913, Mr. Clopper was selected for this 
post. This change from the purchasing 
to the selling end of the business re- 
quired more or less of a psychological 
change of viewpoint, but the experience 
obtained ‘by Mr. Clopper in the pur- 
chasing end of the business, with the 
knowledge gained of the selling meth- 
ods and campaigns of various other or- 
ganizations, stood him in excellent 
stead. 

Since 1913 the company has grown to 
a considerable extent, and the organi- 
zation of the sales department has 
kept pace with this growth. This has 
required the creation and development 
of new branches of the sales organiza- 
tion, both domestically and abroad. 
Mr. Clopper’s knowledge of detail and 
appreciation of the necessity of syste- 
matic routine, together with his execu- 
tive capacity, has made possible the 
development of the sales organization 
of the company along broad and com- 
prehensive lines. 
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“WHAT IS THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY FOR THE MIXED PAINT INDUSTRY 
TODAY, AND HOW CAN IT BE GRASPED MOST SATISFACTORILY AND 


EFFECTIVELY ?”’ 


By ERNEST T. TRIGG, of John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia. 
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mixed paint industry is to edu- 


he greatest opportunity for the 
the 


cate property owners and 
i nerally:— 
Oreo the necessity of the use of 

i for preservation. 
gg one its desirability from the 
standpoint of personal and civic pride 
because of its decorative properties. 

If the public generally were educated 
to the fact that there is undoubtedly 
a greater annual property waste due 
to decay, because of the failure to use 
paint, than is represented by the an- 
nual destruction of property by fire, 
the waste in that direction would soon 
stop and the consumption of paint in- 
crease proportionately. 

While there are no statistics to prove 
the assertion, so far as I know, it nev- 
ertheless seems conservative to say 
that not over 25 per cent. of the paint- 
able exterior surfaces of buildings and 
streutures of various kinds in this 
country are painted with sufficient fre- 
quency to properly protect and pre- 
serve them against the action of the 


elements, This condition of affairs 
presents a wonderfully big field for 
development of and increase in the 
mixed paint industry, as well as all 


other branches of the paint industry. 
The Position of the Manufacturer. 


The mixed paint manufacturer de- 
pends for the ultimate distribution of 
his product upon the local dealer. This 
local dealer is usually a hardware 
dealer, druggist or general store. Such 


dealers having other products to sell 
which they consider their main lines, 
they often fail to give paint the per- 
sonal attenticn required to develop the 
local consumption. Most manufactur- 
ers, of course, supply their dealers with 
various forms of advertising matter, 
service, etc., but, after all is said and 
done, the distribution by the average 


dealer is looked after in rather a per- 
functory sort of a way, and the dealer 
sells paint only when the buyer comes 


to him for it. He does not, as a rule, 
work the local possibilities thoroughly 
and, as a consequence, does not get 
anything like the volume possible. 
The industry as a whole has allowed 
this condition to continue too long. 
Some definite, concrete and well-de- 
fined effort must be put forth by paint 
manufacturers to create more knowl- 
edge of paint and its necessity in the 





ERNEST T. TRIGG. 
Ernest T. Trigg was born August 12, 1877, at Aurora, Ill. When a boy of nine his 
parents moved to Chicago and young Trigg attended the public and high schools at 


Chicago. 
was with E. H. Haines, 
to paint grinders. Mr. 


He has been in the paint business since July, 1892. 
a manufacturer's agent in Chicago selling raw materials 
Haines assisted Mr. 


His first experience 


Trigg in getting a position with the 


Heath & Milligan Manufacturing Company in November, 18%, where he remained 


untii 1908. In March of that year Mr. 


Trigg moved to Philadelphia and took the 


position of general manager of John Lucas & Co. On the incorporation of the latter 
coinpany in 1912 Mr Trigg became vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Trigg has had many activities and interests outside of those of his business: 


Ex-president Paint Manufacturers’ 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; 


Association of the United States; 
member Executive Committee, 


director 
Board of 


Directors Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; member Executive Committee Phila- 
diphia Paint Club; trustee Temple University, Philadelphia; president Temple Uni- 
versity Association; national councillor Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America since its organization, representing Paint Manufacturers’ Association. 
For the past ten or twelve years he hag been active in committees of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 


mind of the consumer. Mixed paint 
manufacturers find themselves to-day 
competing with one another in an en- 
deavor to get the trade of the dealer, 
apparently feeling satisfied with their 
effort and feeling that their work is 
done when they have taken the dealer’s 
business away from some other man- 
ufacturer. But while one manufac- 
turer is taking a dealer’s account away 
from a competitor, the competitor is 
probably doing the same thing with 
the customer of some other manufac- 
turer, and so on around the circle. 
Surely there are not enough new deal- 
ers’ accounts opening up in various 
towns Over the country, and there are 
not enough new towns springing up 
where dealers start in business, to af- 
ford an appreciable increase in the 
average business done by any paint 
manufacturer. 

So long as the paint manufacturer 
has before him as his goal and the sole 
object of his ambition the securing of 
new dealer’s accounts, without looking 
into the subject any deeper, we are 
going to continue to have the conditions 
which have existed for some _ time, 
which, summed up in a few words, 
means that the manufacturers are sim- 
ply trading custemers with one another 
and in the final analysis are making 
no real progress. 

Dealer a Necessary Link. 


What the industry as a whole must 
do is to consider the dealer as a nec- 
essary link in the distribution chain 
and devote its effort to the devebop- 
ment of more business from the real 
consumer, 

Let me deal in a little supposition to 
make the point plain. If the estimate 
that not over 25 per cent. of the paint- 
able structures are painted with suffi- 
cient frequency to keep them in good 
condition is conservative, then suppose 
by properly directed effort it was pos- 
sible to change this figure to 50 per 
cent.; that would mean that on an 
average every dealer would sell twice 
as much paint as he is selling to-day, 
and if the dealer’s business increased 
his orders to the manufacturers would 
naturally be increased to the same ex- 
tent. Every manufacturer could well 
afford, under such circumstances, to 
refrain from trying to take dealers’ 
trade away from other manufacturers 
and depend for his increase upon the 
larger volume of business which came 

















to him from his own dealers. If the 
consumption of paint could be in- 
creased—as I feel it can in time—to 


more nearly the 100 per cent. point 
than 50 per cent., it would not only 
mean the grasping of and realization 
upon the greatest opportunity before 


the industry, but it would actually ‘be 
of the greatest possible economic va ue 
to every community, and wou'd be a 
long step forward in conservation of 
building materials of all kinds, especially 
lumber. As a nation we have often been 
charged with wastefulness. No place 
is this more apparent than in the fail- 
ure to protect and preserve properties 
by a frequent and intelligent use of 
paint. Economic condiitons in this 
country, especially as applied to for- 
estration, are very different to-day 
from the conditions which existed with 
the early settlers. The following 
quoted from the history of “Samuel 
Wetherill and the Early Paint Indus- 
try in Philadelphia” by Mrs. 8S. P. 


for decorative 
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Wetherill shows how different the sit- 
uation was in the early days of the 
seventeenth century:— 

“The simple habits of the early set- 
tlers, their poverty and struggles for 
subsistence, prohibited the use of paint 
purposes, while the 
abundance of timber rendered it un- 
necessary to be at any great expense 
to protect the wood from destructive 
action of the elements; so the use of 
paint was not only discouraged as ex- 
travagant, but history reports that ‘the 
Rev. Thomas Allen, of Charlestown, 
near Boston, was called to account in 
729 for having paint on his dwelling.’ 
It was considered that by so doing he 
was encouraging the tendency’ to 
showy, aristocratic ways of living that 
would endanger the morals of the com- 
munity. 

Another side to this question, which, 
while of secondary imporatnce to the 
proposition of paint as a preservative, 
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is nevertheless important, namely, 
paint’s decorative properties. There 
are very few persons who have not the 
feeling of personal and civic pride. 
They like to have themselves and their 
children dressed as well as the neigh- 
bors’ and have all the advantages 
others in their community and stand- 
ing enjoy. As a group, too, they like 
to feel that their community is up to 
date and at least compares favorably 
with other similar communities. There 
is no one thing which brands a man in 
his community as slovenly and careless 
and earns for him, perhaps, the unjust 
reputation of peverty, than neglect of 
the condition and appearance of his 
property; and, by the same token, his 
local reputation and standing, including 
his credit and consideration in financial 
dealings, is invariably strengthened if 
he is known to keep his property in 
the best of condition. Just as the in- 
dividual’s standing is affected, so is 
that of the community. Properties 





well painted and kept in a good state 
of repair mean desirable locations and 
enhanced values, As stated before, 
however, the public must be educated 
to the necessity and desirability of 
more frequent use of paint. Paint is 
considered by too many people today 
enitrely from its decorative standpo:nt 
and, consequently, its use is too easily 
dispensed with. Summed up, there- 
fore, it seems to me the greatest op- 
portunity for the mixed paint industry 
today is to put forth a determined 
effort to increase the consumption of 
paint, regardless of name or brand: 
and this I believe can be done most 
successfully and efficiently only 
through an educational campaign car- 
ried on by the whole indusrty in an 
impersonal way and with sufficient 
force and frequency and over a suffi- 
cient length of time to make a lasting 
impression on the mind of every pres- 
ent and prospective property owner in 
this country, 








COTTONSEED AND CORN AS FACTORS IN 
By GEORGE W. COVINGTON, President 


LOWERING THE “HIGH COST OF LIVING.” 


Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Association. 











N cheap fat, cheap forage, fiber and 
protein the cotton growers and the 
cotton oil mills during the past 

quarter of a century have contributed 
ten times more to the lower cost of 
living of the entire world than any 
industry whatever. 

All these products of the cotton plant 
have followed, not led, the advance in 
prices due to this terrible foreign war, 
and all these products today are rela- 
tively cheaper than similar or compet- 
ing products. He who would today 
keep his living expenses lower has but 
to insist, wherever possible, that the 
clothing, the fat, the food, the feed used 
by him, both for his family and his 
domestic animals, shall be in whole or 
in part from some part of the cotton 
plant. 

Nineteen hundred and sixteen has 
shown largely increased values in all 
farm products. Yields the world over 
have been short. All field crops, as 
well as live stock, show a decreased 
production. The consumption of food 
products has increased faster than 
population, due in large part to the 
waste of war. The soaring price of 
corn and other food crops is forcing 
the premature marketing of live stock, 
which means shortage and higher 
prices later. There is today a strong 
demand for restricted exportation of 
food products from this country, that 
the high cost of living may be reduced, 
and this is the one subject in which 
all the people of the United States 
without exception are interested in at 
the present moment. 


Sixty-five Per Cent. of Farm Pro- 
duction Corn, 


There are today in the hands of 
American farmers millions of bushels 
of corn, probably 65 per cent. of their 
whole production, almost enough in 
this single article of fat protein and 
carbohydrates of tha most palatable 
sort, to feed the world of human be- 
ings directly. 

That this corn is being held back 
on our farms, not for speculation, but 
to produce brawn and muscle in our 
plow horses and mules that greater 
crops may be raised next year, and 
to feed and fatten cattle, sheep, hogs 
and poultry that the world may not 
want for meat, is greatly to our farm- 
er’s credit. 

But could the farmer be made to see 
that the fat and protein in the abun- 
dant supply of cotutnseed meal we pro- 
duce is interchangeable with the fat 
and protein of corn, as far as meat 
production of all these kinds is con- 
cerned up to one-half of the ration, of 
corn, and that a material containing 
at least 36 per cent. of protein, as cot- 
tonseed meal does, can surely replace 
one containing but 12, as corn does, 
one pound for two, not only could our 
farmers effect an enormous saving in 
their own expense for raising meat but 
could release and sell at a profit. half 
their stock of corn for human food. 


Cotton and Corn Make for Cheaper 
Living. 


Cotton and corn were copartners in 
the upbuilding of the South after th« 
ravages of the Civil War. Cottonseed 
and corn should be copartners in mak- 
ing living cheaper to the American 
people during these strenuous times of 
foreign war. 

If our United States Department of 
Agriculture will but publicly and 
forcefully advocate ‘this exchange of 
protein and fat between cottonseed 
meal and corn on the farm, so that the 
nation’s meat may be more cheaply 
raised and the nation’s homes supplied 
with an abundance of corn—a cereal 
far too little appreciated in those sec- 
tions which have not yet learned to 
love, as we in the South have, “hog 
and hominy” for their own sakes—this 
important department of the National 


Government can render the American 
people no greater service at this time, 
nor can I, as spokesman for a great 
industry, wholly Southern, speak -to 
better purpose than in calling public 
attention to the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for a tremendous economy which 
here exists. 

One final thought: if the cotton 
planters and the cotton oil mills are 
jointly to continue their huge annual 
contribution to ‘the world’s lower cost 
of living, this bandit raid of the Mexi- 
can boll weevil, which has been for 


more than a dozen years spreading at 
the rate of fifty miles a year over the 
cotton-growing area of the United 
States, must be stopped. As Villa has 
proved the most elusive of all bandits, 
so the boll weevil has proved the most 
illusive of all insect pests, and it is 
just as proper and right that our Na- 
tional Government should spend mil- 
lions in stopping the depredations of 
the one as the other. The extermina- 
tion of the boll weevil is a national 
problem and should be so treated by 
Congress. 


GEORGE W. COVINGTON. 
President of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 








George W. Covington, of Hazlehurst, 











Miss., president of the Interstate Cotton 


Seed Crushers’ Association, is well known to cottonseed men in all sections of the 


country. 


His training has been a diversified one. 


After graduation from college in 1889, 


Mr. Covington began business life by keeping the books of a retail drug store at 
Starkville, Miss., from which place he went to the First National Bank of Starkville 


as teller. 
elected its first cashier. 


In 1891 he assisted in organizing the Bank of Hazlehurst, Miss., and was 
This position he held until 1897, when he organized and 


became general manager of the Hazlehurst Oil Mill and Fertilizing Company. Mr. 
Covington is still president and manager of this concern, as well as being interested 
in, and a director of, seven other cotton oil mills located in Mississippi, and one at 


Memphis, Tenn, 


Mr. Covington was elected president of the Bank of Hazlehurst in 1904, and is 


still connected with that institution in the same capacity. 


He is also treasurer and 


director of the Hazlehurst Lumber Company, the Hazlehurst Compress and Manu- 
facturing Company, the Brown’s Wells Company—a large health resort near Hazle- 


hurst—the Royal 


Feed and Milling Company, of 


Jackson, Miss., the Coney 


Lumber Company, Baxterville, Miss., and is also an officer of several other concerns 


ef lesser importance. 


ZINC MINED AND 
SMELTED IN 1916 


Average Price for Year at 
St. Louis 13.7 Cents; 
London 15.7 Cents. 


The zinc-mining and zinc-smelting 
industries experienced a year of pros- 
perity in 1916. According to the best 
information available at this time the 
recoverable zinc content of ore mined 
in the United States was about 708,- 
000 tons, compared with 605,915 tons 
in 1915 and 406,959 tons in 1914. The 
largest district gain was made by the 
Joplin region, which had an increase 
of over 40,000 tons. Montana seems 
to have taken second place. Good 
gains were also made by the upper 
Mississippi Valley region, Colorado, 
Tennessee, Idaho, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Arkansas, and Wash- 
ington. The Eastern States produced 
148,000 tons, or 21 per cent., the Cen- 
tral States 274,000 tons, or 39 per cent., 
and the Western States 286,000 tons, or 
40 per cent., of the total output of 
zine in ore. 

There was much activity in the con- 
struction of retort zinc smelters dur- 
ing 1916, and considerable additions are 
under construction or planned for 1917. 
The number of retorts at the begin- 
ning of 1916 was 156,568, on July 1 it 
wag 196,640, and at the end of the year 
it was 213,840, besides 13,648 additional 
retorts being built or planned, 

The full retort capacity was not util- 
ized in smelting ore at any time dur- 
ing the year. A large number of re- 
torts were occupied in redistilling 
prime western spelter. Many retorts 
were idle during parts of the third and 
fourth quarters of the year but started 
up again late in the year, though a 
considerable number were still idle in 
December. 

The capacity, by States, of the regu- 
lar zinc smelters, together with the 
additions now planned for 1917, is as 
follows: 


Zine-Smelting Capacity, 1916. 


tetorts Retorts 
in opera- Retorts to be 
tion Dec. idle Dee. added 





State 15, 1916. 15, 1916. in 1917 
Illinois ......... 42,118 800 1, 
Kansas ..seseees 37,198 6,778 eece 
Oklahoma ...... 68,231 6,235 2,472 
Other States..... 51,568 912 9,576 

199,115 14,725 13,648 
213,840 


Two new smelters using large graph- 
ite retorts were built during 1916. 
There are now five such plants, with 
153 retorts. 

Six electrolytic zinc plants were in 
operation in 1916. 

Record Production. 


The production of spelter from do- 
mestic ore in 1916 is estimated at 553,- 
000 short tons, worth, at the average 
St. Louis price, about $150,000,000, and 
from foreign ore at 105,000 tons, a to- 
tal of 658,000 tons, worth $180,000,000, 
compared to a total of 489,519 tons in 
1915 (458,135 tons of domestic origin, 
and 31,384 tons of foreign origin), worth 
$121,400,000 at the average St. Louis 
price. This was a gain of 169,000 tons 
in quantity and an indicated gain of 
more than $58,600,000 in value. The 
actual gain in value, however, was 
considerably less because much of the 
spelter was sold for future delivery 
at prices from 1 to 2 cents below the 
quotations for immediate delivery. In- 
cluded in the output is 11,878 tons of 
electrolytic spelter, of which a part 
was refined by electrolysis from prime 
western spelter. The output of zinc 
dust was about 2,500 tons, compared 
with 1,755 tons in 1915, ‘ 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Calendar Years 1906 to 1915 












































































































































































































































































































































































































1908. 1907. 1908. j 41909. 1910. 1011. 1912. | 1913. 1914. 1916. | 
PRODUCT. —$ $$$ ___—_} -— “ itcniiieal i +c 
H QUANTITY. | VALVE, | QUANTITY VALUE. | QUANTITY | VALUE. i QUANTITY VALUE. QUANTITY. VALUE QUANTITY VALUE. QUANTITY. VALUE, | QUANTITY VALUE. i QUANTITY | VALUE QUANTITY VALUE | 
= ace! Sed ce ca Mee sapert ‘ ‘ ‘ i é i 4 eo: baile 
METALLIC 1 | | | ‘ 
| 
Aluminum (consumption pounds | 14,910,000 $4,262,286 | 17,211,000; 94,026,048 11,162,000) $2,434,600 34,210,000| $6,576,000] 47,734,000) $8,066,700 46,128,000) $8,084,000) 66,607,000 $11,007,000| 72,370,000, $13,845,000 j 7,120,000 $14,522,700 99,806,000) $17,985,500 
Antimonial lead (c) ... short tons 2,000 pounds) | 10,848 1,720,982 | 9,910 1,322,085 18,620 1,264,771 | 12,806 1,981,019 14,069 1,338,000 14,078 1,380,596 13,662 1,911,948 | 16,665 sennaee) 19,967 1,972,167 23,294 2,665,736 
Antimony (5). do....| 1,766; 602,040! 1,012 6 686,166 2,246 6 360,360 | 2,360 6 968,160 2,220 $967,337 2,204 + 386,786 1,040 332,880 | 2,008, 1 429,363 2,708| 6,866,400) 6,304| 62,873,760 
Bouxite_... long tons (2,240 pounds) 76,332 | 908,311 | 07,776 480,320 | 62,167 263,968 {120,101 670,447 148,932 716,288 166,618 780,640 150,868 768,032 210,241/ 007,008 | 210.310) 1,060,104! 207,041 1,514 sas) 
Cadmium ..............- pounds _| oe — 14,000 (e) 8,000 ro) 6,300 ” 4,700 (O) 26,152 (e) 62,508 () 54,108! te) \ 91,400) 81,208 | 91,415 108, aaa 
Chromic tron ore Jong tons... 107 | 1,800 290 8,640 | 350 7,230 508 8,300 + 208 2,729 120 1,620 201 2,783 | 255 2,854 | sor 8,715) 3,281 744 
| Copper (¢), value at New York City pounds! 917,805,682) 177, pig 869,900,401 173,700,300) 942,970,721! 124,410,395 | 1,002,051,624| 142,089,711 |1,080,180,500| 197,180,267 | 1,007,292,740| 137,154,002 |1,243,268,720| 205,190,398 1,224.484,008| 180,705,095 1,150,197,192| 152,068,000 1,988,000,827| 242,002,000 | 
Hi 4 | | , 
Ferroalloys (¢) long tone | (0) i () (e) \ 10] | () @ (e) (0) (0) 253,375 9,377,832 328,088 | 12,223,776 | ern 13,016,362 | masse 0,950,248 | 988,644) 17,450,385 
q | 
GON (P). eevee «troy ounces 4,865,333! 94,373, 1800 4,374,827| 90,435,700 4,874,340) 94,560,000 4,821,701| 99,673,400 4,657,018 | 96,269,100 4,687,003| 96,890,000/  4,620,717| 93,451,500 4,200,784) 88,884,400)  4,872,076| 94,531,800 4,887,004 | 101,035,700) 
7 : ' | 
fore (9)........... long tona. a7 740,298 |» 100, 597, 106 | 51,720,619 | 9 131,906,147 s0.90s,300] 9 81,845,004 | 51,165,497 |9 100,964,003 | 66,880,734 | 9 140,735,607} 41,002,447 | 9 86,716,575 87,017,614 | 9 107,080,163 90,643,008 7 130,908,558 | sega 971,905,070 | $5,403,100 pores 
| lpig (e) do € 28,307,101 | ¢ 808, —? ¢ 26,781,361 | ¢ 520,088,000 | ¢ 18,096,018 | ¢ 284,321,000 | «25,706,471 | 410,178,000) «26,674,123 j¢412,162,406} 29,287,288) 927,994,024 | 20 100,000 | 420,563,368 30,388,038) 458,342,345 } 22,263,263, 298,777,420, 90,984,486| 401,400,604 
Lead (refined) (d), value at New York City | \ - | * | 
short tons 336,200} 38,326,800 362,381) 37,352,386 | 311,606) 26,179,044 962,830 | 30,344,154 875,402} 33,036,376 301,005/ 35,270,060 902,517) 35,326,530 | 411,878) 36,245,264 512,704| 39,998,000 607,026 erannes| 
, Manganese ore... ..Jong tons. 6,021 88,132 | 6,604 63,369 6,144 62,779 1,544 10,676 | 2,288 22,802 2,487 | 24,586 1,664 15,723 | 4,048} 40,480 2,635 27,877 | 9,700 113,209) 
Manganiferous ore /}) ———— oe 41,300 122,400 | 103,844 250,473 55,804 133,106 | * 68,054 216,025 61,101 186,765 44,437 114,918 51,617 19,042 20,403] 25,124 | 08.265 218,407 185,238 206,380) 
Nickel (i), value at New York City pounds. o H © ‘ (Oo) te) 1G) 1G} (3) (3) (O) (0) 890,000 127,000 (a) (e) ' 481,565 70,308 | 845,234 313,000 1,120,956 448,229 
Platinum and allied motaley value at New York i 1 = ' : | 
City troy ounces. TA30 45,180 387 10,580 750 14,250 628 15,050 773 26,27 | 940 40,800 | 1,008 40,778 | 1,034 46,530 6,324 280,885 8,665 478,688 
Quicksilver, value at —_ Fraps | 4 7 
\75 pounds net) 26,083 | 1,030,279 21,554 853,538 10,762 872,446 21,078 957,850 20,601 958,153 | | 21,2596 977,080 25,064 1,083,941 | 20,213 613,171 16,548 | 611,680 21,033 1,826,012 
en . troy ounces... 96,517,000! 98,286,400! 56,514,700| 37,200,700) 82,440,800| 28,080,800} 64,721,500] 28,488,200] 87,137,900| 0,864,500) 60,390,400! 32,615,700, 63,766,800) 30,107,500 68,801,500| 40,348,100 72,455,100| 40,087,700 74,061,078) 87,807,300 
Tin (metallic equivalent)... ee OO SITE ctccctonnienmictctiin sain | ese 23, art ane | 124,800 - * 46,000 | 208,000 66,560 204,000 78,846 
Titanium ore (rutile) + short tone tc @ f (a) (?) —o de a | 10,000 566 44,480! — - 275 27,500 | 305 40,000 | oF 11,280 250 27,500 
Tungsten ore (60 per t trates! | : 
- Socheanande mcm ~ e28! 348,867 | 1,640 890,048 e71 229,955 1,610 614,370 1,621 832,092 | 1,130 407,088 | 1,330 602,158 | 1,837 672,118 290 435,000 2/332) 4,100,060 
i f 
Uranium and vanadium minerals ind © i © t © 3) a — (0) © © © — 305,500 © © | | 609,361 | . 041,300} g.. | 603,750 
! \ 
1006-1014: value at $$. Louie... i H { | | | 
tine (2 oie, do 199,604) 24,362,668 | 223,745| 26,401,910 190,740) 17,930,406 230,228] 24,864,300 252,470] 27,267,732 271,621 | 30,064,704 923,907! 44,690,160 sehen | 37,772,224 | 343,418) 38,029,000 | 409,138| 113,617,000 
| ¢ sales value... . ) ! : 
| si ——— | —_—___ —_——-_—_—_ _ — SS 
| Total value of metallic products... 886,170,081 904,003,201 |... 650,744.988 | 764,000,000} ......| 740,876,234 |... 680,888,029 |__| 966,381,979 |... 983,222,012 601,061,794 nue 009/016,803 | 
| NONMETALLIC > | “ 
| Arwenious oxide ge short tone. 737 63,400 1,761 163,000 ©) G) ] 1,014 52,040 1,497 62,308 3,132 73,408 3,141 190,787 | 2,513 199,236 | 4 #70| aa,.47] 5,408) 302,116) 
| Aabeaton ey wn 1,695 28,565 653 11,890 936 19,624 3,085 62,603 3,603 68,307 7,604 119,938 4,403 87,080 1,100 11,000 | 1 25) 18,008 ) 1731) 70,982 | 
| Amphait .. “ ~~ 138,089 1,200,340 223,861 2,826,480 198,383 2,087,681 228,605] 2,198,273 260,080 3,080,067 364,266 3,001,100 / 440,510) 4,020,731 629,190) 5,982,370 j440.571! j3,690,002 740,284 8,842,073 
} Barytes (crude do... 80,231 160,367, 80,621 201,777 38,527 120,442 61,045 200,787 42,976 121,746 38,445 122,702 87,478 183,313 49,206 | 186,275 | j62 747) j 186,647 | 108,547 | 381,032 
| Borax (erude}.............. — 68,173 1,182,410 62,850 1,121,820 ' 25,000 | 975,000 41,434 1,534,365 42,387 1,201,842 53,330 1,869,151 | 42,315 1,127,818 68,051; 1,401,590} 62,400! 1,464,400 67,003! 1,677,000 
| 938,128 165,204 1,000,827 195,281 | 700,023 | 73,783 669,725 67,600 245,437 31,684 651,541 110,902 647,200 145,808 872,400 119,436 } 676,901 203,004 805,857 | 656,207 
| — = — 12,853 63,108 10,971 74,713 14,606 91,215 18,550 117,272 19,611 130,030 : 19,403 121,766 20,538 | 130 890 
| 61,000,445| 65,302,277 62,290,342; 65,003,851 eoroom arrmne 06,680,715 83,610,568 } 77,780,141 68,752,002, 70,647,068, 66,705,196 66,025,651| 60,554,385 a 80,550,527 87,257,552, 80,533,203 87,085,222) 75,155,102) 
| =| aeeeerconcncemeeeney 961,088,788 } nee] 186,042,360 |... 183,197,762 eee] 106,991,990 Pn ne| 170,118,076). | 108,998,181 |... 172,811,278 |... ——~-| 191,280,192) 164,980,083 163,120,939 
| < | 
: 9,027,488 |, 9 3,248,286 2,183,670) 9 3,448,548 1,723,001 9 2,500,088 9,100,047| 9 3,440,707} 9,980,220) 9 3,628 489 | 2,182,008 9 8,480,763 2,030,265 | 9 8,946,020 2,047,980! 94,180,450] 2,200,860 93,756,908) 2,902,054 9 3,071,041 | 
(bituminous (l........ —nflo.....| 942,874,867} 381,162,115 | 904,750,112; 451,214,842 weapon 374,196,268) 370,744,957, 400,400,777 | 417,111, 142 | 469,281, 719) 408,907,089 451,375,810 | 480,104,082 517,063,445) 475,495,207 565,294,052 422,703,070 403,900.044 442,924,426 902,097,088 
Coal | 
[Pennsylvania anthracite long tone... 63,646,010 131,017,604! 76,432,421 | 163,564,086) 74,347,102) 186,178,840 79,984,040| 140,181,067; er 160,275,302 80,771, 408 176,180,302 | 76,922,858 177,022,090 | sala | 195,181,127 | 61,000,631, 188,181,900, 70,450,876) 184,683,408 
Cobalt oxide ... —_— --pounda. © © © (o) © © (a) i > r = — — 4 L | — — : 
Colte (9)... short tons..| 36,401,217| 9 01,608,084 933,000,180) 26,033,518 9 62,483,083) 30,319,066 ' 9 80,005,483 41,708,810! 9 00,742, ror! 35,551,489| 984,190,840) 49,083,009 111,808,119) 46,200,590 7 128,992,273) 94,555,014 9 88,394,217 | 41,581,180 9 108,803,808 
Diatomaceous (infusorial) earth and tripoli do. 8,000 72,108 |. : Ce) an CRUE ccntinnmncnne 122,948) 130,006»... | | ea 126,440 . | 298,821 292,327 | 113,041) 
| Emery (also corundum in 1906) — 1,160 44,310 12,204) 666 3,748 1,580 18,188 | 1,028 19.077] “en| bee | 992 6,652 oo7 4,788 | 485 2.428 3 med 31,193 
| Feldepar ........ —_ a 72,696 401,531 858,044 70,474 | 428,503 76,539 424,602 | 81,102 602,452 | 92,700 579,008 ~ 96,572 | 520,562 | 120,055 776,581 | 138,410 620,873 113,760 620,556 
PROCTER OE seen corer do 40,706 244,029 | 287,342 38,788 225,008 50,742 201,747 60,4297 430,106 87,048 611,447 116,545) 760,168 | 115, yee, 736,286 | 90,116) 070,041} 136,041) 764,475 
|" Putier’s earth Ae a... 32,040 265,400 | 201,773 20,714 278,367 33,486 801,604 32,822 293,700 40,697 383,124 32, m8) 308,522 | 38, woe 369,750 } 40,981! 403,640 i 47,901 490,010 
| a 
|| Garnet for abrasive purposes. ccecceccnunme.....| 4,690 157,000 | 211,686 1,906 64,620 2,072 wayced | 3e14 113,574 4,076 121,748 | = 163, aa7| eee 183,422 4291 145, 10} 4,301 | 190,984 
| Gems and precious stones... — | peanpeamen | Co | CO 696,900 /................-- 205,707 {— b 343,902 | 319,722 _ . 319,464 { 124,651 170,431 
| | | ' 4 
| ‘ " amorphous ................. dent tonn..| 16,883 109,170! 26,803 125,821 1,443 70,280 | 8,006 32,238 1,407 39,710 | 1,203 82,415 2,063 | 32,804) 29 “ 30,428 1,729) 38 700) 1 101) 12,338 
. crystalline ... aeeeseneeneen pound. } 5,887,082 | 238,004 | | 4,847,000 171,149} 2,288,000 isa. | 6,204,400 313,271 5,500,502 205,733 4,790,000 256,000 8,843,771 | 167,680) 6,064,727 254,328 5,220,530) 268,368} 7,074,370) 417,973 
| | ‘ i i | 
Grindetones and pulpstones.... Ss ; 744,804 | — 906,088 j..................... 636,006 006,063}... 796,204 — 007,316 | ~— 016,330... 855,627 080,344) 648.470 
Gy on eeeeecesesnevenenreneeesseeeneeee-aihOrt tone. 1,840,585 3,837,975 1,701,748 4,042,264| 1,721,890) 4,075 624 2,252,786 5,006,738 2,370,087 6,523,020 9,923,070) 6,402,035 © —-2,800,787| 6,863,008 2,500,508' 6,774,822) 2,476,465% 6,895,080 2,447,611 6,506,903 
‘ ‘ ! 
Ds ccncrascntnenetctnne — 3,108,087' 12,480,653 3,002,524| 12,656705; 2,766873| 11,001,186? 9,484,074) 13,846,079 3,005,054/ 14,088,030 8,902,018) 13,080,094) 9,620,402) 18,070,114) 3,909,500 14,048,962 3,380,028 | 13,208,098 3,590,609), 44,390,750 
H ; - i | 
Lithium minerals . - - | . sail 741 830 u (000 203 1,580 @ () (e) ©. (G) © © 1G) \ (9) ( ta] | i 4 | ( 
Magnesite (crude) ........... i 23,416 7,061 22,683 | 6,587 19,761 9.408 37,400 12,443 74,058 0,375 75,000 | 10,512 84,000 | 0.632 77,056 11.203 124,223 90,4090 | 274,401 
Maris... a meee 7,341 14,001 #420) 8.469 4,330) (e) (0) @ (Gy © () 4 (0) ) ©) ( () | ‘ ) | ra) | 
i 
! = { - 1,480, 22,742 3,025 42,800 | 2,417 33,004, 4,000 46,047 4,065 63,265 3,612 45,950! 3,226 409,073 | 6,322, 62,943 3,730) 51416 8,950, 60,510 
ica \ 1 ' ! ” | ' 
lahoot... | 1 422,200 | 252,248 1,060,162 349,311 é 072,004 234,021 1,800,582 310,204 | 845,483 282,823 1,700,677 | 353,517 B56 #33) 278 540 663,821) 378,280) 
Millstones ... } 48,900 | __. | Sea et 31,420). 40, oa 71,414 | 56,163 43.316 53,480 
4 } 
senses {natural pigments () 4 | 92,080 | 526,076 836,263 ; 80,403 493,900 | 60,220 498,821 74,687 661 603 70,508 512,410 66.706 ) 633,300 57,442 85! 508 
neral paints, 1 
lxine and lead pigments (m)...do... 90,702} 7,639,107 8,930,332 | 75,133 0,040,283 | 87,525 boosted y . 7,843,762 106,407 0,507,805 97,973 9.920.806 106,791 0,078,710 m1 as3| 14,062,461 | 
Mineral waters . gallons sold ensenaee) 8,028,387 7,831 503) 55,868820| 6,712,680 64,674,486 6,804,134 62,030,125 6,357,500) 63,788,562) 6,837,888) 62,281,201 6,018,671 97,867,300 6,631,901 54,858,406 4,802,328 82,113,508 6,138,704 
eS ET 46,873,932 54,222,390 4040374 | 3,200,041! 70,756,158 74,021,534 84,563,087 87,846,677 04,115,524 | 101,912,381 
Oilstones, ete... } pesnanepanniliniay BO OF7F EE 264,188 a 217,284). 214,010) ; 214,001 - 232,218 207,352 167,048 | 118,175 
| { Zs 4 133, os» apna 127,042 |. sik 972,114 228,972 |... | 197,200 | > 300,692! 288,537 
| o0searos | 166,096,338 120,106,740 | 176,627,355 | 120,070,184) 183,170,874| 128,328,487 | 200,557,248 oss | 290,440,301! 194,044,752) 229,086,044) 104,213,247 248,446,290, 237,121,388 | 208,762,995 214 125,218) 281,104,104 179,462,800 
8,070,437 2,206,343) 10,653,558 | 2,386,138/ 11,300, ssf 2,338,264; 10,706,456 2,654,088| 10,017,000 3,063,278| 11,000,603 9,973,332| 11,675,774| = 3,111,221 11,706,231) 2,734,043 9,008,041! 1,809,007 6,413,440 
] : 
16,730 8,112 33,818 10,568 30,287 | 15,103 33,439 23,971 04,043 21,689 88,300 97,146 86,687 24,863, 65,408 | 27,901 80,172 27,708 63,186 
931,308 247,387 704,040 | 222,508 857,113 { 247,070 1,028,157 241,612 077,97 301,458 1,104,871 380,928 1,834,290 341,338) 1,286,084 326.662 1,283,346 904,124} 1,674,033 
l] 172, 6,658,360 20,704,128 7,808,323 | 90,208,008 | 7,963,632) 30,107,646 8,343,831 30,305,656 7,000,344 31,183,008 8,346,602 _ 33,324,808 | 9,402,772 34,300,206 10,123,139 94,804,683 10,107,417 38,231 so0! 11,747,086 
~-uee hort tons... 1,080,430| 1,208,788 1,187,206 1,250,067 | 1,003,553 1,194,500) = 1,104,451 1,163,375 1,461,080 1,616,711 \ 1,638,066 1,643,733 1,468, 386 1,430,471) —-1,701,800 1,809,901 1,610,640 1,868,030 1,884,044 1,606,640 
molding, building, ete., and gravel.do 91,842,572 11,489,420 40,664,622 13,242,002 j 36,122,491 | 12,136,433 58,461,100 17,173,615| 67,040,347 19,520,019' 65,308,293 19,614, 886 | 66,880,175 21,682,737 77,764,040) 22,321,517 77,662,086 22,278,000 74,719,258 «21,514,977 
Sand-lime brick . — - anquiessanenatevent CO aE Fj ne | 1,020,690 “ 1,150,560 9 1,160,153 = 2 807,664 | a 1,200,223 | 1,238,325 1,088,512 1,138,104) 
Silies (quartz) short tons 90,779 | 364,683 | 33, call 223,801 i 47,316 190,157 138,469 as 193,757 | 87,043 156,122 o7a7a| 191,685 | 67,802) 201,488 153,401 300,502 112,575) 273,893 
4 “ } ‘ 
i | saree] (ame . 6,316,817). 6,441,416) 908,700) wentnistadh  AEEIMID Acai CRE cunt 6,175,476 8,706,787 | 4,098,919 ° 
nesiel —_ we t 71,108,806 |... 65,712,400) 71,346,100 * | 76,520,584 77, 108,867 | sstmennamyeita | 78,103,220 —_ 83,732,005 | j 77,644,103 74,605,352 | 
} Sulphur ......... .long tons... 24 Ss 5,006,678 5,142,850 6,668,215 230,312 4,432,008 206,096) 4,605,112 265,064 4,787,040 | a 5,296,422 $11,200) 5,470,849 $27,634) 5,054,256 | rr 
j Sulpbarie acid (00° Bours: aay H f ‘ aioe it - | 
! ant + 4. i 498,200; 9,733,000 014,073] 4,240,041 32,237| 4,946,272 700,638) 5,190,203 n 004,683 7,621,241 
| ( do} __ 90,978) 874,356 72,010 908,047 46,615, 703,832 ||_ 81,802 862,002 79,006 064,213 81,621 1,008,788 | i 1,030,693 94,198) 1,119,907 86,291; 1,043,801 98,677, 1,026,730 
Tale, MBEOUE anne do... 01,673) 657,200 ‘67,800 626,000 70,7389 607,300 48,536 350,067 71,710) 728,180 62,030 613,286 j 66,867 656,270 61,708) 788,500 86,078) 821,286 86,214 864,843 
Thorium minerals | monazite), and zircon. pounda | ane | 182,560 848,152 69,800 422,646 60,718 643,031 onde 99,301 | 12,006 3,208 802 1 | - i 
| | 
é Leela ta Le te | 
Total vatue of nonmetallic producta........|_. nn 1,018,300,018 1,160,748,197 1,043,702,404 1,191,016,021 | _-1,241,039,066 1,248,145,079 | 1,580,017,716 1,423,648,500 1,303,868 088 
Total value of metallic producta...........___| | 886,179,001 904,093,201 060,744,388 754,940,800 } _. | 740,070,294). 90,588,020 883,222,012 | 601,061,734! | 902,816,803 
UNSPECIFIED.o | \ | 1 | } 
: ‘ | | | 
Metallic and (estimate) 200,000 100,000 '._. 260,000 300,400 ' 4 200,000}. 280,000 | 500,000 | 420,000 470,000 | 7,480,000! 
Grand total 1,902,769,906 308 ediladieascaioi |#,900,700,790 meek 1,901,216,220 | ~senne ne 1,080, 284,008 2,244,033,833 2,430,190,728 198,200,833 ionaanl ja 208,881,001 
© From byth domestic and J Value, $20 671834625323 an ounce. m Natural pis aente ocher, umber a. metallic paint, mor ms, and grow 
2 From all sources,” Value wrsludel trom metallic totale a the valuee of the antimony contained in antimonial 9 Value not included in total value. load pigments ‘sublimed bive lewd. subiamnd wh refecrmmed 9 yw yy al 
feud “os meaner oh ar ~ ues, and the remainder under “ Unspecified " Scecmuivesd theor eves team LAs Cibesior diilet running #0 low in manganese as to be classed with iron ore n Includes 39,1 um, etc not converted to 60° Baumé 
Saueen’ L w trie a 1 By-product in electrolytic copper refining. ae jastete to 1 " bene rr cadmium sulphide, diatomaceous 
oe eee oP J Pigures for 1914 revised in 1915 par te i of aw) content of hydrous nickel salphate, potash sala 
FD rip tome pated in pig on po, Iie Statisuce of output prior (1910 were furnished by the American Dieciedali tevwe con) and hgnite, and anthracite mined elaewhere than in Pennsylvania mines! = ' aud an eetimate of the value 6f miscellancous 
pw Fob ze inclade tersemmaganese, splegeieieen, Sendaticen, Sevepherpheres, Gane 1 Exclumve of cousiderable production for syecial uses which te included under "Unspecified 








The output of secondary spelter re- 
distilled at regular smelters and at the 
smelters with large retorts was about 
32,000 tons. It is probable that the 
output of remelted spelter was not 
less than that of the preceding year, 
23,000 tons, which would give a total 
of 55,000 tons of secondary spelter. 
Adding this to the production of pri- 
mary spelter gives a grand total of 
713,000 tons of spelter made in the 
United States in 1916. 

The production of primary spelter 
from both domestic and foreign ores, 
apportioned according to the States in 
which it was smelted, by six-month 
periods, was as follows: 








Spelter Production, 1915-16, by 
States, in Short Tons. 
——1916—_, 
First Second First Second 
State, haif. half. half. half. 
Illinois ....... 74,982 84,976 90,082 90,268 
Kansas ....... 35,247 66,176 74,592 65,924 
Oklahoma .... 51,1 58,036 73,298 90,790 
Other States.. 55,131 63,790 78,480 95,0564 
216,532 272,987 816,452 342,036 
489,519 658.488 


LARGEST INCREASES IN EXPORTS 
OF SPELTER AND BRASS. 


Exports of spelter and sheets made 
from domestic ore are estimated at 
167,000 short tons, worth $52,200,000, 
compared with 118,603 tons, worth $29,- 
537,680, in 1915. Exports of spelter made 


from foreign ore are estimated at 43,- 
500 tons, valued at $7,500,00, compared 
with 13,720 tons in 1915. The exports 
of zinc manufactures fell off to $573,000 
in 1916, from $2,173,089 in 1915. The ex- 
ports of domestic zinc ore were about 
78 short tons, valued at $3,992, com- 
pared with 832 tons in 1915. 

The imports of spelter (mostly scrap, 
probably) are estimated at 600 short 
tons, valued at about $100,000, com- 
pared with 904 tons in 1915. Zine dust 
was imported to the amount of 900 
tons, worth $330,000. The imports of 
zinc ore in 1916 were approximately 
371,000 short tons, containing about 
140,000 tons of zinc and worth about 
$11,800,000, compared with 158,852 tons 
vf ore, containing 57,669 tons of zinc, 
in 1915, The zinc imports for the first 
ten months of 1916 oreginated as fol- 
lows :— 

Imports of Zinc Ore, January-Octo- 
ber, 1916, in Short Tons. 
Zinc 


Country. Ore. content. _ Value, 
Canada yes aS dsau weaned 17,899 7,195 $455,754 
Mexico .wecccecereees 139, 803 006 5,368,113 
France ..cecsess cove 3, 1,422 66,542 
ary yoeawarseoe -+++ 49,769 20,541 1,385,035 
Bay oases OTe Ne 394,782 
Fre ach Africa....... 2 1,152 73,564 
French East Indies.. 1,653 746 55,407 
China and Hong Kong 9,541 4,569 192 
Australia .....-..++- 94,684 41,707 2,574,476 
Other countries...... 1 265 20,60: 





382,988 126,476 $10,728,466 


Domestic Consumption Increased; 
Stocks Reduced. 


The apparent domestic consumption 
of spelter in 1916 may be computed as 
follows:—The sum of the stock on 


hand at smelters at the beginning of 
the year, 14,253 tons, plus the imports, 
600 tons, and the production, 658,000 
tons, gives the total available supply— 
672,853 tons. From this are to be sub- 
tracted the exports of domestic spelter 
and sheets, 167,000 tons, the exports of 
spelter made from foreign ore, 43,500 
tons, and the stock on hand at smelt- 
ers at the end of the year (to be exact, 
on December 15), 17,300 tons, or a total 
of 227,800 tons, leaving a balance of 
445,000 tons as the apparent domestic 
consumption, This calculation takes 
no account of the stocks of spelter held 
by dealers or consumers. On compar- 
ing the consumption in 1916 with the 
364,382 tons consumed in 1915 and the 
299,130 tons consumed in 1914, it ap- 
pears that the indicated consumption 
is large, because the exports of brass 
and manufactures of brass were large. 

The stock of spelter at smelters on 
December 15 shows a _ reduction of 
6,500 tons when compared with the 
23,879 tons shown by the midyear fig- 
ures 

The price of spelter at St. Louis at 
the beginning of 1916 was 17.2 cents a 


pound, By the middle of February it 
had risen to 20.9 cents a pound, the 
high point of the year, after which it 
dropped sharply to 16.5 cents by the 
middle of March, but rose quickly 
again to 19% cents at the middle cf 
April. Then began a long sharp de- 
cline which brought the price to 88 
cents a pound at the middle of July. 
A recovery to 10.7 cents was followed 
by a drop of 8.4 cents on August 10, 
the lowest price of the year. By fits 
and starts the price rose to 13.2 cents 
a pound at the end of November, after 
which it gradually declined, closing 
the year at about 10 cents a pound. 
The average price for the year for im- 
mediate delivery at St. Louis was 13.7 
cents a pound, compared with 14.2 
cents a pound in 1915 and 5.1 cents in 


London Spelter Prices. 


The price of spelter in London was 
uniformly about 2 cents a pound high- 
er during the year than at St, Louis. 
For a few days in the latter part of 
November the London price was lower 
than the St. Louis price. The price at 
London opened at £90 a long tone (19.6 
cents a pound) and after sagging 
slightly through January rose sharply 
to £111 a ton (24.1 cents a pound) at 
the beginning of March. This exceeded 
the maximum price for 1915, which was 
£110 a ton (23.8 cents a pound). 
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DUTY ON DYESTUFFS AND GOVERNMENT’S 
DYE LABORATORY MARK YEAR’S PROGRESS 





Issuance of First Dyestuffs 


Census by Dr. Norton and 


Elimination of Important Statistics at Request of For- 
eign Manufacturers Two Important Features. 


| Pe = strides toward the develop- 
ment of an American dye indus- 

try were made during the last 
year. The very great need of the de- 
velopment of such an industry, which 
became apparent soon after the out- 
break of the European war, in 1914, 
continued to make itself felt during 
1916. It is true that a comparatively 
small quantity of dyes were brought 
here from Germany for the use of the 
trade by means of the German sub- 
marine Deutschland, and by the con- 
sent of Great Britain and the Allies, 
shipments of dyes from Germany for 
the use of the United States Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, where 
paper money and stamps are made, 
reached this country. Nevertheless, 
the amount of dyestuffs so imported 
was infinitesimal compared to the 
quantity which the trade requires un- 
der normal conditions. 

American capital, therefore, has 
turned more and more to the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs during the last 
year and the output has been increas- 
ing rapidly. The quality of the Ameri- 
can dyes also has been greatly im- 
proved. The great question, however, 
‘n connection with the infant dye in- 
dustry, is whether it can survive a re- 
turn of norma] conditions when it 
must compete with the dyestuffs from 
Germany. 

Protective Tariff on Dyestuffs. 


In order to encourage the dye indus- 
try a Democratic administration and 
a Democratic Congress forsook the 
ancient opposition of the party to pro- 
tective tariffs. A law was enacted 
taking many of the coal-tar dyestuffs 
and indigoes from the free list and 
placing protective duties on them, It 
is true that some of the advocates of 
a protective tariff for dyestuffs in- 
sisted that the duties so imposed were 
not large enough to give adequate 
protection to the American dye manu- 
facturers. They predicted that with 
the cluse of the war the German dye- 
stuffs would soon pour into this coun- 
try, even with the new duties im- 
posed, in such quantities that the 
American dye manufacturers would 
be pushed to the wall. However, the 
supporters of the industry believe that 
the new duties are an entering wedge 
and that they will be increased, if it 
is found necessary to protect further 
the American dye factories. 

Representative Hill of Connecticut, 
a Republican member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
handles al] the tariff laws, made a 
strong effort to have higher duties im- 
posed when the tariff law was before 
the House. In the Senate, Senator 
Smoot of Utah and Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, also endeavored to 
—- the rates increased, but ieee i 
avail. ' 


Bureau Investigation of Industry. 


The government, in addition to en- 
acting a law to protect by tariff du- 
ties the American dye industry, made 
provision for an investigation into the 
manufacture of coal-tar and other dye- 
stuffs by the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, with 
the idea that the information so ob- 
tained should be used to aid the Amer- 
ican manufacturers. For this purpose 
Congress appropriated $50,000 and it is 
expected that a similar sum will be 
appropriated in the new year. 

Another step taken by the govern- 
ment to aid the dye manufacturers 
was the compilation and publication 
of a dyestuff census by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. This 
census, which is of very great value 
to the dye manufacturers, since it in- 
dicates what dyestuffs and in what 
quantities are required by the Ameri- 
can trade, was compiled by Dr. Thuom- 
ag H. Norton. When the proofs of the 
dye census were first made public, 
however, the importers in New York 
of German dyestuffs and the represen- 
tatives of German manufacturers pro- 
tested vigorously against the publica- 
tion of the census, charging that it 
revealed many business secrets and 
that those business secrets were en- 
titled to protection. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the American dye manu- 
facturers and chemists strongly urged 
the publication of the census as orig- 
inally written, Secretary Redfield of 
the Departmtnt of Commerce finally 
ordered that those portions of the cen- 
sus to which the importers and Ger- 


man manufacturers objected, be 
stricken out. And so the census was 
finally published with much of the 
valuable detailed information § elimi- 
nated. 

That the importers of foreign dyes 
and the representatives of German 
manufactures were able to bring such 
strong influence to bear, resulting in 
the emasculation of the dye census, 
was greatly regretted by the American 
chemists and dye manufacturers gen- 
erally, who contended that the Ameri- 
can industry was entitled to all the 
facts contained in the original census 
to aid in building up and developing 
its business. Herman A. Metz, en- 
gaged in the dyestuffs trade, former 
Democratic member of the House of 
Representatives, was one of the pro- 
testants against the publication of the 
dye census, 


Matter Eliminated from Census, 


The action of Secretary Redfield in 
issuing the order to eliminate from the 
census of dyestuffs certain details to 
wuich objection was made by the dye 
importers, was taken in spite of very 
earnest protest by American manu- 
facturers and chemists. The import- 
ant data eliminated showed in detail 
the amounts and values of dyestuffs 
manufactured and imported into this 
country from abroad. The informa- 
tion contained in the “Census” was 
obtained from the Customs House, 
taken from the public records, yet Ger- 
man-American importers insisted that 
their business secrets would be re- 
vealed if these figures were pub- 
lished. The American manufacturers 
were very desirous to have this infor- 
mation because it would enable them 
to know just what quantities of va- 
rious qualities were needed by the 
trade in this country in their varying 
shades. This information, they con- 
tended, would enable them to work 
intelligently in the development of the 
American industry. 


When Congress met in December, 
Senator Hughes of New Jersey in- 
tended to offer a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of Commerce for 
the dye census as originally written 
for the purpose of having it published 
as a Senate document. He later 
changed his mind, however, and failed 
to introduce such a resolution. He 
gave as his reason that so far as he 
knew the American manufacturers 
were not interested in the matter. 
However, Senator Hughes heard di- 
rectly from the men who were opposed 
to the publication of the census, in- 
cluding Mr. Metz. What they had to 
say undoubtedly caused him to change 
his mind. It has been intimated in 
other quarters, however, that a fight 
still may be made in the Senate or 
the House to have the original dye 
census published. 


Conversion of Explosive Plants. 


The great plants which have been 
constructed in this country for the 
manufacture of explosives to be used 
in the European war may be convert- 
ed into factories for the production of 
dyestuffs, it has been strongly inti- 
mated. 

In October it was announced that 
two of the largest manufacturers of 
explosives in the country were planning 
to turn their auxiliary plants, erected 
to meet the rush orders for explosives 
for European armies, into dye works 
as soon as the war is over and normal 
conditions in the explosives trade have 
returned. Dr. Thomas H. Norton, dye 
expert of the Department of Com- 
merce, urged upon these companies, 
The Dupont Company and the Aetna 
Explosives Company, the wisdom of 
converting their auxiliary plants into 
dye factories to meet the needs of the 
users of dyes in this country and at 
the same time to prevent these plants 
from going to the junk heap at the 
close of the war. 


Few Changes Necessitated. 


Few changes will be necessary to 
bring about the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs instead of war munitions, for 
the raw materials and the interme- 
diates from coal-tar chemicals used in 
manufacturing explosives, are the same 
as those used in manufacturing col- 
ors. It is expected that manufacturers 
of explosives in converting their plants 
into dye establishments will start with 
the manufacture of the heavy staple 
dyes. It has been suggested that they 
content themselves with making the 


intermediates at the start and thus 
furnish raw materials for the Ameri- 
can dye manufactures to turn out the 
colors. It is believed that the entry 
of the explosives manufacturers into 
the field of dyestuff manufacturers 
will aid greatly in the firm establish- 
ment of the American dye industry. 
In the first place, the explosive plants 
wili enter the dye industry after hav- 
ing paid for themselves long before the 
manufacture of munitions for the war- 
ring powers was ended. Thus the 
charges of constructing dye works will 
have been eliminated and the manu- 
facturers will have only to consider 
the cost of producing the material. In 
fact, in many of the contracts with 
foreign governments the companies 
now producing explosives included the 
cost of erecting their plants. 

These manufacturers of explosives 
have had hundreds of chemists at 
work experimenting for them and it 
has been predicted that, given a free 
hand to delve into the manufacture of 
coal-tar dyes, these chemists will be 
able to produce colors that will equal 
any that have been imported. 


Dyestuffs Schedule a Compromise, 


The dyestuffs schedule in the new 
revenue law was drafted only after 
months of consideration, in which con- 
flicting interests played their part. The 
result was in large part a compromise 
measure, which met neither the de- 
mands of the chemists of the country 
nor the demands of many large users 
of dye materials. The law as finally 
drafted placed no duty, generally 
speaking, upon basic dye materials, It 
did place, however, a duty on interme- 
diates of 15 per cent. ad valorem and 
2% cents specific duty per pound. The 
duty on completed dyes was 30 per 
cent. ad valorem and 5 cents specific 
duty per pound, with the exception of 
natural and synthetic alizarin and 
dyes obtained from alizarin, anthra- 
cene and carbozol; natural and syn- 
thetic indigo and all indigoids, whether 
or not obtained from indigo. The last 
will pay a duty of 30 per cent. ad val- 
orem, but will be exempt from the 
specific duty to 5 cents per pound. The 
specific duty at 5 cents per pound was 
placed on indigo and alizarin by the 
Senate, but the House, led by Repre- 
sentative Kitchen of North Carolina, 
in whose State one of th largest users 
of indigo in the country is to be 
found, refused to agree with this in- 
crease. A strong effort was made by 
some of the Democratic Senators to 
irsert a provision in the law to render 
the tariffs on dyestuffs ineffective un- 
til the close of the war, or until the 
President of the United States should 
announce that normal conditions in re- 
gard to the dye trade had been re- 
sumed. The argument was that with 
the German supply almost entirely cut 
off by war conditions there was no 
need of a tariff barrier at this time. 
This effort, however, was defeated and 
the dye manufacturers in this country 
were given the assurance of immediate 
protection. There was a string, how- 
ever, tied to these protective duties, 
which provided for gradual] reduction 
of the duties during a period of five 
years beginning five years after the 
passage of this law. The President 
also is given authority to put an end 
to the protective tariff duties if he 
finds that there is not being manufac- 
tured or produced within the United 
States as much as 60 per cent. in value 
of the domestic consumption of dye- 
stuffs. ° 


Provision for Gradual Reduction, 


Congress inserted a provision for the 
gradual reduction of the dyestuffs 
tariffs on the ground that after the in- 
dustry has once been firmly estab- 
lished, such protection may not be re- 
quired. There was an effort by some 
of ihe “dyed in the wool” anti-protec- 
tionists, including Senator Underwood 
of Alabama, to strike the dye schedule 
in its entirety from the law. But the 
Democratic administration having 
gone on record in favor of doing some- 
thing to aid the dye manufacturers, 
the supporters of the President in 
Congress refused to be guided by the 
strict anti-protectionists. 

At the close of the old year it was 
recognized, and in fact really ad- 
mitted by administration leaders in 
Congress, that additional revenue leg- 
islation would have to be enacted to 
meet the deficit which is staring the 
Federal treasury in the face and which 
may run as high as $300,000,000 by the 
close of the next fiscal year. This 
deficit, the Democratic leaders insist 
will be due entirely to the tremendous 
appropriations which are being made 
for the army and navy and national 
defense. If they open up the tariff 
schedules again, another attempt will 
be made to have the ‘duties on dyes 
still further increased. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has entered 
upon its study of the problems of dye 


manufacture. While it may be some 
little time before results are forthcom- 
ing, Dr, Alsberg, the chief of the bu- 
reau, has expressed the hope that the 
experiments conducted by the bureau 
will prove of value to the dye indus- 
try. The $50,000 which has been pro- 
vided for these experiments, and which 
it is expected will be provided in the 
new law, is considered only an enter- 
ing wedge if the bureau finds that it is 
able to do valuable work in the assist- 
ance of the dye industry. In that event 
much larger appropriations may be ex- 
pected in the future, Experiments will 
be conducted in dyestuffs production at 
a laboratory especially constructed on 
property owned by the Department of 
—e in Virginia near Washing- 
on, 

During the year the Bureau of Chem- 
istry prepared a report on American 
suinac to aid the farmers in gathering 
this plant and help supply the demand 
in the dyeing and tanning industry. 
The bureau also investigated the mat- 
ter of denaturing egg yolks for tan- 
ning and found that the best method 
is to add 2 per cent. of birch tar oil. 
Power distillate may also be used. 


United States Bureau of Printing 
Importations, 


During the year the question rose as 
to why the United States Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, which makes 
all the paper money and the stamps in 
this country, did not purchase all of its 
dyes from American manufacturers. If 
the government was interested in es- 
tablishing firmly the American dye in- 
dustry, why, then, could not the gov- 
ernment give the manufacturers the 
benefit of its own trade in these ma- 
terials? Yet, instead of making pur- 
chases from American manufacturers, 
the bureau turned to the German dyes 
for reds and blues, although it did pur- 
chase yellow and blacks from the 
American producers. In order to en- 
able the bureau to obtain these Ger- 
man dyes the State Department was 
forced to take the matter up with 
Great Britain, and finally obtained con- 
sent of that government and the other 
allies to have shipped to this country 
from Germany the dyes required by 
that bureau. 

Director Joseph E. Ralph of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing has 
declared that he is not only willing to 
purchase dyes made by American man- 
ufacturers, but that he has been mak- 
ing constant effort to get colors and 
that he would buy large quantities of 
reds and blues if he could get them 
here. He has made frequent appeals 
for colors during the last two years 
to the American manufacturers, he 
said, but without results. He gave it 
as his opinion in discussing this matter 
that there were not 1,000 pounds of 
reds in the States that the bureau could 
use. He said that the only color which 
the bureau was certain of obtaining in 
this country was black; that the bu- 
reau made its greens by mixing blue 
and yellow, and that he was at that 
time obtaining all the yellow he re- 
quired in this country. 

As for the reds and blues, Mr, Ralph 
pointed out that the prices for the 
American reds were so far in excess of 
those charged for the German colors 
that the government could not afford 
to make its purchases here, even if the 
desired colors could be obtained. 

He contended that to obtain Ameri- 
can reds of the same strength as the 
German would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $8 per pound against 35 cents 
for the German product. But even with 
the higher prices and perhaps inferior 
colors Mr, Ralph asserted that he 
would be willing to purchase Ameri- 
can reds if he could get them. 


Dr. Norton Opposes Ralph’s Views. 


Dr. Thomas H. Norton, the dye ex- 
pert of the Department of Commerce, 
on the other hand, took the view that 
American manufacturers of colors can 
produce dyes equal to those of Ger- 
many. American chemists, he said, are 
perfectly able to manufacture any of 
the staple lakes and pigments current- 
ly employed by the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, identical with the 
highest grade of German and Swiss 
colors, chemically, physically and tinc- 
torially. 

He said that the American dye fac- 
tories were equipped with the neces- 
sary machinery for producing every 
one of the principal pigments required. 
Dr. Norton asserted that the inability 
of the government bureau to purchase 
the few coloring matters so essential 
to maintain their standards of uni- 
formity in producing the securities and 
stamps of the government was due to 
the absence of the elasticity in the 
methods of obtaining supplies for the 
government. He said that the govern- 
ment authorities are prevented from 
adapting themselves to emergencies 
and abnormal trade conditions with the 
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same ease and swiftness which char- 
acterize the purchasing agencies of 
large manufacturing concerns. He 
pointed out that in private concerns 
using dyestuffs, if the price of colors 
is vastly increased, the price of the 
finished product may be increased also, 
and the adjustments between the pur- 
chasing, manufacturing and selling di- 
visions may be readily made. Such 
rapid adaptations are rarely within the 
power of government officials except 
in the case of active military opera- 
tions. 

He pointed out that the government 
had started on the same plane as 
scores of other consumers of colors, and 
that the entire output of various colors 
from certain ‘irms may be mortgaged 
for months ahead at prices far beyond 
the limits of the appropriation a!lowed 
the government bureau by Congress. 
That the American chemists are capa- 
ble of producing blues and reds equal 
to those produced in Germany was the 
confident assertion of Dr. Norton. 


Practical Tests of 
Colors. 


The announcement was made by Di- 
rector Ralph of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing that he had arranged 
with Dr. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, to give a practical test of all 
the colors produced in the government 
dye laboratory, for which the govern- 
ment appropriated $50,000 a year, last 
year. In this way the means for trying 
out practically the products of the lab- 
oratory will be found. Also, it is the 
hope of Director Ralph that through 
the experimental work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in this laboratory it may 
be pessible to develop an exclusive 
color for the use of the government in 
printing its securities, which, in respect 
to color, will be similar to the d's- 
tinctive paper now used by the govern- 
ment in making its paper money. Such 
a distinctive color may be obtained, in 
the opinion of Mr. Ralph, through a 
secret process which it would be im- 
possible for private enterprises to imi- 
tate. He would further protect such 
a distinctive color by recommending 
the passage of a law which would pre- 
vent its manufacture or use, just as 
law prevents the use by private per- 
sons of distinctive paper upon which 
government securities are printed. 

While the Bureau of Chemistry is 
perfectly willing to have its experi- 
ments and colors made use of by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Dr. Alsberg, the chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, has made it clear that 
the bureau’s laboratory to experiment 
in the making of dyes is essentially an 
experi:nental plant and not intended in 
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any manner to supply the government 
with all the dyes it may require. In 
other words, it is not to be regarded as 
a competing factor in the American dye 
industry, but merely an aid to that in- 
dustry. 

Other departments of the govern- 
ment have been handicapped during 
the last year in purchasing dyes, 
among them the Navy Department. 
The foreign supply of slate color dye, 
used before the war to dye fire hose 
aboard warships, was cut off, and the 
domestic dye used, the navy officials 
contend, was of uncertain quality. 
Difficulty was experienced also in get- 
ting color for uniform cloth, both 
woolen and cotton fabrics. With the 
growing scarcity, the prices of blue 
uniform dyes rapidly increased, and 
where the dye used in flannel cost 10 
cents before the war it went up to 70 
and 80 cents. 


Increase in Barytes Production. 


The United States is producing 
barytes in increasing quantities, used 
in the manufacture of colors, accord- 
ing to reports submitted in November 
last oy the Bureau of Foreign and 
Yomestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. The marketed produc- 
tion of crude barytes in the United 
States in 1915 was 108,547 short tons, 
valued at $381,000. This is a notable 
increase over the quantity produced 
in 1914, which was 52,747 short tons, 
valued at $155,000. The increase was 
in a large part due to the activity in 
the mines in Georgia, Kentucky and 


Tennessee. The price paid for crude 
barytes was higher in 1915 than in 
1914, and still higher in 1916. Alaska 


shipped its first barytes in 1915. The 
general feeling of the trade was that 
the barytes boom is not to be short- 
lived, particularly in view of the large 
demand for crude barytes by the new- 
ly established barium chemical indus- 
try. 

Although the British Government 
and the Allies have permitted the ship- 
ment of colors from Germany for the 
use of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, they put an end to the ship- 
ments of dyestuffs from Germany for 
commercial purposes in th‘s country. 
The statement by Lord Robert Cec!l 
in the House of Commons to the ef- 
fect that the object of Germany’s de- 
sire to export dyestuffs was to keep 
up German exchange in America was 
the explanation advanced for this ac- 
tion on the part of Great Britain, The 
sritish Government would not con- 
sent to exports of dyestuffs from Ger- 
many to the United States, aggregat- 
ing from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000 in 
value a year, it was said. 





HIGH COST OF GASOLINE AND SEARCH _. 
FOR SUBSTITUTES FEATURE OF YEAR’S WORK 





Controversy Over Naval Fuel Oil Reserves, Efforts To- 
ward Standardization of Gasoline, and Gasoline In- 
vestigation Also Prominent Factors in Review. 


Washington, Jan, 20, 1917. 


HE petroleum industry of the 
United States during the last 
year was marked by a tremen- 

dous production and by high prices ob- 
tained, particularly for gasoline. The 
constantly increasing production and 
use of oi] gave rise to warnings on the 
part of the government bureaus that 
the supply of crude petroleum must be 
conserved. The increase in prices of 
gasoline particularly led to many de- 
mands by members of Congress and 
persons using gasoline for an investi- 
gation into the causes of the rapid in- 
crease in prices. The Secretary of the 
Interior, in his annual] report for the 
fiscal year ending June 36, 1916, pointed 
out that in the calendar year 1915 more 
than 281,000,000 barrels of petroleum, 
valued at $180,000,000, had been pro- 
duced in the United States, or more 
than 65 per cent. of the tetal output 
of the world. He estimated that even 
at the present rate of consumption the 
underground supply of oil in this coun- 
try would last only twenty-seven 
years. The great necessity of adopt- 
ing methods by which the available 
supply of oil and gas may be recov- 
ered and utilized with greater efficiency 
was apparent, he said, 


Demonstration of Rittman Process, 


The so-called Rittman process of 
producing gasoline from crude petro- 
leum was demonstrated during the last 
year by the Bureau of Mines. Several 
commercial plants were using the 
process during the year, nineteen com- 
panies having received licenses to 
manufacture gasoline and five to man- 
ufacture benzene-toluene by the Ritt- 
man _ process. The adoption of the 
Rittman process, the government of- 
ficials believe, will enormously reduce 
the cost of gasoline, since, they say, it 
will produce a vastly increased 
amount of gasoline from the same 
amount of petroleum. 

General Leasing Bill. 


Strong efforts have been made by 


members of Congress from the West- 
ern States containing public lands of 
vast area under which great quanti- 
ties of petroleum are said to be lo- 
cated, for the enactment into law of 
a@ general leasing bill which wil] bring 
about the development of these re- 
sources now lying idle. Such a gen- 
eral leasing bill passed the House, pro- 
viding for the leasing on a royalty 
basis of coal, oil, phosphate and so- 
dium mineral] lands, now owned by the 
United States. Strong opposition to 
the leasing bil] developed in the Sen- 
ate just as it did in the Sixty-third 
Congress. Many of the Western Sen- 
ators contended that the lands should 
be open to entry by the government, 
just as they had been in the past, and 
that the government should not seek 
to build up a great leasing system 
with the evils of bureaucracy which 
were sure to follow. The opposition 
was so strong in the Senate that the 
provisions for the leasing of coal lands 
were eliminated entirely from the bill. 
The remainder of the bill was amend- 
ed by the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee and reported to the Senate. But 
in this redrafted bill, provisions had 
been inserted to grant a_ certain 
amount of relief to the oil operators 
who had entered upon the naval oil 
reserves, Nos. 1 and 2, in Califormia, 
in good faith prior to the withdrawal 
of those lands and had _ prosecuted 
their work to the discovery of oil, 
The Navy Department and conserva- 
tionists generally, led by Gifford Pin- 
chot, immediately attacked this pro- 
posed remedial legislation. So strong 
was their opposition that during the 
remainder of the year action on the 
bill was prevented in the Senate. Con- 
gress has only until March 4 to finally 
enact ths general leasing law, or else 
the bill will die and the work of leg- 
islation on this subject must be begun 
all over again in the next Congres. 


Osage Land Leasing. 


During the course of the year the 
Secretary of the Interior finally set- 
tled the matter of the renewal of the 
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important Foster leases in the Osage 
oil lands in Oklahoma. 

The Bureau of Mines was given 
$135,000 for the investigation of min- 
eral fuels and unfinished mineral 
products belonging to or for the use 
of the United States. The same bu- 
reau was given $70,000 for inquiries 
and investigations concerning the min- 
ing, preparation, treatment and utili- 
zation of petroleum and natural gas 
with a view of economical develop- 


ment and conservation of these re- 
sources through the prevention of 
waste. The Attorney-General was 


given $65,000 to enable him to handle 
suits effecting the withdrawn oil 
lands. 


Standardization of Gasoline. 


The Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of the Interior gave much 
attention to the question of the stand- 
ardization of gasoline. This important 
question is still under consideration 
and the bureaus are both hopeful that 
some adequate method of standardiz- 
ing gasoline will be developed during 
the coming year. 

Investigation into the price of pe- 
troleum and gasoline, the contro] of 
such prices and the operation of pipe- 
lines have been under way during the 
last year by various government de- 
partments and bureaus, including the 
Department of Justice, the Interior 
Department and the Federal) Trade 
Commission. As a matter of fact, the 
report from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on this question has been 
awaited by Congress and the public 
for practically the entire year, a reso- 
lution having been adopted by the 
Senate in the last Congress providing 
for just such an investigation by the 
Trade Commission. From time _ to 
time reports have emanated from the 
Trade Commission that this report 
was to be forthcoming. In fact, a pre- 
liminary statement was issued. But 
the final report was still held up at 
the close of the year. 


The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission has been much revised. 
In its early drafts, numerous infer- 


ences of wrongdoing by the Standard 
Oil Companies were drawn and charges 
made of discriminations and violations 
of the anti-trust law. The commis- 
sioners, however, went carefully into 
these charges and were unable to dis- 
cover testimony that would substan- 
tiate them and so they were eliminated, 
it was reported. 


Preliminary Gasoline Report. 


The preliminary report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission upon jts in- 
vestigation of gasoline prices was sent 
to Congress in April. This preliminary 
report told in a general way the scope 
of the investigation. It showed that 
the following steps were being taken 
- active conduct of the investiga- 
ion:— 

First, crude oil production was being 
studied and the most accurate informa- 
tion available concerning quantity of pro- 
duction, storage and prices were being 
gathered, 

Second, refiners making over 95 per 
cent, of the total production of the coun- 
try were reporting upon their gasoline 
business for each month of the year 1915, 
including the quantity purchased, the 
quantity produced and the quantity sold 
and the quantity in stock, prices received 
f. o. b. refinery and at tank wagon sta- 
tions. In its investigation of causes the 
commission announced that it was con- 
sidering both domestic and foreign condi- 
tions and was weighing every factor to 
detect any artificial or manipulative ele- 
ment. It also stated that a letter of in- 
quiry had been sent to every manufac- 
turer of automobiles, farm tractors and 
Other gasoline engines in the country to 
ascertain as far as possible the output 
of their products and the effect of the ad- 
vance in gasoline prices upon the demand 
for their products and upon the consump- 
tion of gasoline. 

The commission said that in response 
to the resolution adopted by the Senate 
in the sixty-third Congress the commis- 
sion was conducting a general investiga- 
tion of the petroleum industry in such a 
way as to ascertain, if possible, the exact 
relation between the several companies 
into which the Standard Oil holding com- 
pany was resolved in 1911, and that it was 
expected the gasoline investigation would 
throw light upon this question. 

The commission pointed out that there 
are no reliable published statistics con- 
cerning the production amd stocks of 
crude oil, nor any recent data regarding 
output, sales and consumption of such 
finished products as gasoline. Conse- 
quently it had found it necessary to make 
extensive statistical preparation by means 
of correspondence schedules and field 
work. 

In this investigation the commission an- 
nounced the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission were co- 
operating to avoid duplication of work 
and to bring about co-ordination in re- 
sults. It was agreed that the Federal 
Trade Commission should continue its in- 
vestigation of petroleum, and in connec- 
tion therewith also investigate specific 
complaints, filed with the Department of 
Justice. The complaints filed with the 
Department of Justice, therefore, were 
sent to the Federal Trade Commission 
and were examined into in connection 
with the general investigation. 


Production 307,947,000 Barrels in 
1915. 


Tentative tables showing the production 
of crude petroleum in the United States 
in 1915 were given in the preliminary re- 
port. They showed that in all flelds the 
production was 307,947,000 barrels. Another 
table showed that the estimated gasoline 
content of the crude petroleum produced 
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in 1915 for all fields was 1,892,503,140 gal- 
lons, while another table showed the 
stocks of crude petroleum held by pipe- 
line companies and producers at the end 
of each month in 1915. In a fourth table 
differentiation was made between Stand- 
ard Oil and other refineries as to the 
classification of the stocks of crude oil on 
hand at refineries reporting to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on January 1, 
1915, July 1, 1915, and January 1, 1916. 
Other tables dealt with the classification 
for amounts of gasoline produced, pur- 
chased and sold and stocks on hand the 
first of each month, the prices each 
month at refineries and at the tank 
wagons. 


Secretary Lane’s Report. 


As early as last February the Secre- 
tary of the Interior submitted a report 
to the Senate in response to a reso- 
lution offered by Senator McCumber 
of North Dakota, calling upon the 
Secretary to furnish the Senate in- 
formation as to the production, con- 
sumption and prices of gasoline. The 
report of the Secretary went very ex- 
haustively into these questions. It 
showed that the gasoline produced in 
1899 was 6,780,000 barrels and that the 
production in 1915 was 41,600,000 bar- 
rels. The consumption has increased, 
according to the report, im -practically 
the same ratio wth its production. 
The report stated, however, that it 
Was conservatively estimated there 
was a surplus of 2,000,000 barrels of 
gasoline stocks in storage January 1, 
1915, which was reported as practically 
exhausted on January 1, 1916. 

The report asserted that the selling 
price of gasoline is fairly responsive 
to the supply and demand for gaso- 
line, but that it is less directly related 
to the supply of crude oil. It asserted 
also that the evidence at least sug- 
gests that increasing profits to the 
larger refining corporations have ac- 
companied the upward trend of gaso- 
line prices. The report stated it was 
obvious that the refining and trans- 
porting companies that are strongest 
in business foresight and financial 
backing take advantage of both the 
falling and the rising markets in crude 
oil to strengthen an already strong po- 
sition by purchasing both stocks of 
crude oil] and producing properties. 
Under these conditions a market 
shortage of crude may develop which 
is not wholly warranted by facts of 
actual production, yet it no less surely 
leads to higher prices in both crude 
and refined products. This furnishes 
the opportunity for the well-supplied 
refiners to sell at the higher price gas- 
oline which is derived from crude oil 
purchased in the lower market. 


Gasoline Selling Prices. 


The net result of this clearly indi- 
cated business policy, it was held, is 
that the consumer of gasoline pays a 
price which in the case of the compa- 
nies controlling the larger stocks of 
crude oil is not necessarily determined 
by the price paid to the producer for 
the oil from which the gasoline is ob- 
tained. The smaller refiners on the 
contrary, less favored with transporta- 
tion and storage facilities and ready 
capital, may be so dependent for 
crude oil upon the current market that 
their cost of gasoline production is di- 
rectly related to the current price of 
crude oi] if indeed they do not have 
to pay a premium whenever a short- 
age is threatened. This advantage of 
larger profits to the stronger compa- 
nies is perhaps inherent in the compet- 
itive system and must be recognized 
in any analysis of cost and prices. 


3,000,000 Automobiles in 1917. 


The report of the Secretary stated 
the authorities agreed that the auto- 
mobile and other internal combustion 
engines are primarily responsible for 
the increased consumption of gasoline. 
Figures were given to show that the 
number of automobiles in operation 
January 1, 1899, were 10,000; that the 
number in 1916 were 2,225,000, and it 
was estimated that in 1917 the number 
would be 3,000,000. 

Summing up the situation, the Sec- 
retary’s report said that the consump- 
tion of gasoline was rapidly increasing; 
that the production of crude oil has 
been generally regarded as near its 
maximum. It suggested that some 
immediate relief might be afforded by 
means of the following:— 

First, the use in imternal combustion 
engines of heavier distillates approaching 
kerosene, 

Second, an acceptable kerosene carbu- 
retor would go a long way toward re- 
lieving the present shortage of gasoline. 

Third, general use of cracking proc- 
esses whereby gasoline is made from 
kerosene and other less valuable petrol- 
eum oils. It was stated in the report 
that it is practical to produce gasoline 
from kerosene, gas oil, fuel oil, resi- 
duums, and heavy crudes by present-day 
cracking processes, and that no oil should 
be used for fuel which has not been so 
treated. It was pointed out that by in- 
creasing the production of crude oil 
and furnishing necessary supplies of 
gasoline the shortage might be met, but 
this was not recommended. Looking to 
the future the report asserted that ben- 
zol might be considered as a substitute 
for gasoline and oil shale, of which there 
is a vast quantity in this country, as a 
substitute source of gasoline. Benzol, a 
hydrocarbon not greatly different from 
gasoline, is recovered as a by-product In 
the manufacture of coke. At present 
benzol is not likely to find favor with 
automobile owners in the United States 
as a substitute for gasoline, the report 
said, although it is in general use in 
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Europe. 
motor fuel are that it requires adjust- 
ment of the motor and that the quanti- 
ties of it available will be so limited as 
to preclude widespread distribution, ready 
at every croSs roads corner, which the 


The objections made to it as a 


gasoline user has come to expect. The 
quantity of benzol produced in by-product 
coke ovens in the United States in 1915 
was approximately 14,000,000 gallons, and 
it was estimated that the output in 1916 
would be at least 22,000,000 gallons or 500,- 
000 barrels. This quantity will be con- 
sumed in the manufacture of explosives, 
dyes and chemicals, a type of demand, 
however, that is expected to be much 
smaller following the termination of the 
European war. Under normal conditions 
the price of benzol has been 20 cents or 
less a gallon. The report pointed out 
that the quantity of coal now made into 
coke is 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons annually 
and that the yield of benzol is two gal- 
lons per ton of coal. The universal use 
of by-product ovens, therefore, would in- 
erease the present production of benzol 
to over 3,000,000 barrels annually. 


Navy Requirements of Fuel Oil. 


Requirements of the navy in the 
matter of fuel oil have been tremen- 
dously increased during the last year. 
In the first place, Congress has pro- 
vided a building program calculated 
to almost double the size of the navy 
in the next three years. All of the 
new vessels are to be oil burners, both 
because it is easier to handle this fuel 
and because of the fact greater speed 
can be obtained by its use, and speed 
is essential in modern naval warfare. 

In his annual report Secretary Dan- 
iels of the Navy discussed oil con- 
servation as a national necessity. He 
said that when the three years’ pro- 
gram authorized by Congress is com- 
pleted the navy will require 6,721,000 
barrels of fuel oil supply annually 
during peace and about three times 
that amount in the event of war. 


Possible Sources of Nuvy Supply. 


It is estimated by the Fuel Oil Board 
of the navy that in 1927 consumption 
of fuel oil by the navy will reach over 
10,000,000 barrels, perhaps even as high 
as 12,000,000. The board has suggested 
the possible sources of oil supply for 
the navy as follows:— 

Petroleum deposits on public lands with- 
drawn from entry, including the present 
naval oil reserves; the western half of 
the Osage national lands in Oklahoma; oil 
shale deposits in the United States and 
the oil fields of Mexico, possible petrol- 
eum deposits that have not yet been dis- 
covered in lands beyond the limits of the, 
United States including Alaska and the 
Philippines; the oil fields bordering the 
Carribean Sea. : i 

The naval oil reserves Nos. 1 an ar 
located in California, No. 3 is located in 
Wyoming. Oil reserve No. 2 is in a 
proven field and probably contains about 
400,000,000 barrels of oil. In the western 
half of the Osage nation it has been esti- 
mated by the Geological Survey there is 
a possible production of oil amounting to 
350,000,000 barrels. While this land belongs 
to the Osage Indians, the navy officials 
contend that legislation should be en- 
acted authorizing the government to take 
over this oil with due recompense for — 
Indians. However, up to the clese, © 
the year no such legislation had been ore 
mally recommended to Congress. ve 
the government decide to take over ¢ = 
oil fields for the use of the navy, t : 
likely that the question of a governmen 
pipeline from_the mid-continent field to 
the Gulf of Mexico, suggested some time 
ago by Secretary aniels, of the navy, 
will again come to the fore. 


Oil Shale Deposits. 


he Geological Survey has estimated 
nae there exists on public demain ex- 
tensive deposits of oil shale from 
which a high grade of fuel oil may 
be extracted by a eomparatively — 
ple process, From some of these shales 
thera may be obtained Su-quemecss 
of sufficient value to defray the cos 
of extracting the oil. Sulphate of am- 
monia, the principal by-product, is ot 
portant as a fertilizer and has mili- 
tary value in being a possible source 
of nitrates. The Geological ey! 
has stated that there are at least rs 
square miles of such deposits and that 
they contain at least 20,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil, which is nearly three times 
as much as remains in the oil pools 
of the United States. Acting on this 
information, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has already recommended the 
withdrawal of many thousands of 
acres of oil sabe lente from entry in 

nd Colorado. 
"i Alaska and the Philippines 
oil seepages which indicate the possi- 
bility of petroleum deposits have been 
found, 
Mexican Oil Fields. 


the east coast of Mexico, in the 
vinnie of Tampico, lies the great oil 
field of the world. These lands are 
located within a few miles of tide- 
rater and will probably be the source 
of the commercial supply of fuel oil 
for the United States in the distant 
future. It seems probable that there 
will be extensive development of oil 
fields bordering on the Caribbean Sea 
when the commercial trend renders 
the working of these fields profitable. 
There is oil shale in Venezuela, and 
it is probable that there will be ex- 
tensive development in Hayti and some 
development in Bolivia, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Costa Rica, Panama and 
Colombia. These, and the Mexican 
fields, will be available in time of 
peace for importation of oil in large 
quantities. The Secretary of the 
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Navy, however, is insistent upon the 
conservation of oil fields within con- 
tinental United States as a necessity 
in time of war. 

The tremendous amount of oil re- 
quired by the new navy battle cruisers 
is almost beyond belief. The battle 
cruisers are to develop 180 horsepower, 
and it is estimated that in time of 
peace each of these vessels will re- 
quire 150,000 barrels of oil a year. 
For the new batleships it is estimated 
that each will probably use 90,000 bar- 
rels of oil a year. 


Shoshone Leasing Law. 


On August 21, 1916, Congress passed 
a law providing for the leasing of oil 
properties in the so-called Shoshone 
ceded lands in Wyoming. The prop- 
erty leased under this act was ceded 
to the United States Government. The 
leasing act gives the Secretary of the 
Interior the authority to lease the 
property under such rules and regu- 
lations as he sees fit. There are about 
5,000 or 6,000 acres of approved oil 
lands, with several properties on 
which prospective wells have been 
sunk, involved in the leases.. The gen- 
eral geography of the soil structure 
has convinced experts that there is 
undoubtdly good oil-bearing land. 
Surrounding this is an area of more 
than 25,000 acres that is withdrawn 
from public entry as possibly contain- 
ing oil and gas deposits in paying 
quantities, Across the Shoshone River 
from this oil tract are lands which 
are still included in the reservation 
which are now being leased by the 
Indian Office, and the Indians get the 
returns from this. As a general prop- 
osition the specifications for leases 
adopted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the land covered by this act 
of Congress provide for leasing on a 
royalty basis, and the royalties from 
these leases will go to the benefit of 
the Indians. The act provides that 
the royalties shall not be less than 10 
per cent. The leases are to run for 
twenty years, with right of renewal 
for succeeding ten-year periods. 


The “Tark-Car’’ Case. 


The Suprema Court of the United 
States handed down an opinion in the 
so-called oil tank-car case in Decamber. 
This was the case of the United States 
and Interstate Commerce Commission 
vs, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The court held that the Inter- 
state Commerce Con:mission has no 
power to order railroads to furnish 
special types of cars to corporations 
using their lines. The opinion was 
handed down by Mr. Justice McKenna, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had ordered the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to abstain from refusing to pro- 
vide tank cars to the Crew-Levick 
Company for interstate shipments of 
petroleum products. The commission 
held that the refusal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to furnish cars was in 
violation of the Interstate Commerce 
act and the railroads were required to 
provide special tank cars at the com- 
plainant’s refineries to transport nor- 
mal shipments in interstate commerce. 
A preliminary injunction against the 
enforcement of this order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
obtained by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in November, 1915, and an ap- 
peal was taken to the Supreme Court 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Crew-Levick Company. 

At the close of the year it was con- 
fidently reported that further oil land 
territory, owned by the Indians, was 
to be opened up by authorization of 
the Department of the Interior. Rec- 
ommendations to this effect have been 
made to the Indian Office, and Secre- 
tary Lane gave the matter his personal 
attention for several months. The 
opening up of this oil land, it was sug- 
gested, might cause a reduction in the 
= price of oil and foster competi- 
tion, 


Pipe Lines Through Indian Lands. 


The first step to aid in rapid con- 
struction of oil and gas pipelines 
across the Indian lands was taken in 
the Indian appropriation bill passed 
by the House in December. That 
measure carried an amendment to the 
act of March 11, 1904, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant 
rights of way across Indian lands for 
the conveyance of oil and gas. Under 
the amendment, while authority must 
be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Interior for the construction of such 
pipelines, it is no longer necessary 
that maps of definite location shall 
have been approved by the Secretary. 
The necessity for this amendment 
grows out of the fact that when leases 
are given on these lands and flowing 
wells are developed, if the well is a 
gusher, there is no time to have blue- 
prints prepared and sent to Washing- 
ton for the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior prior to the construc- 
tion of a pipeline. The amendment 
will permit applications to be made 
by wire and pipelines to be con- 
structed hurriedly. 


National Gas Safety Code. 


The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards during the course of the year 
continued actively its work in the 
preparation of the proposed national 
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gas safety code, which is intended to 
cover all phases of the production, dis- 
tribution and utilization of gases, with 
a view to the elimination of dangers 
to life or health or of fire hazards. 
This code has been sub-divided into 
ten parts, one of which covers natural 
gas wells and field stations, and an- 
other biast furnaces producers and 
gasoline gas. Both the- Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Mines 
gave their attention to the question of 
standards of gasoline. 


Gasoline Purchase Specifications, 


The Bureau of Mines in response to 
a request of the general supply com- 
mittee of the departments and the 
Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia for specifications to govern 
the purchase of gasoline prepared ten- 
tative specifications and sent copies of 
them to refiners, automobile engineers 
and other men in the industry with a 
request that criticism be made of the 
draft. Director Van H. Manning of 
the Bureau of Mines expressed the 
hope that as a result of the consensus 
of opinion of all interested parties, 
specifications might be prepared that 
would be of value not only to the Fed- 
eral Government in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but to the entire public using 
gasoline for fuel. In preparing the 
specifications the Bureau of Mines 
stated six requirements for gasoline as 
follows:— 

First, neither the gasoline nor its prod- 
ucts of combustion should have a strong 
or disagreeable odor; second, the gasoline 
should be free from matter which is not 
hydrocarbon; _ third, oline should 
free from bodies which either originally 
or after combustion attack the metal 
composing the engine; fourth, the gaso- 
line should not contain excessive percent- 
age of unsaturated or aromatic hydro- 
carbons; fifth, the gasoline should not 
contain too high a percentage of very 
volatile products; sixth, the gasoline 
should not contain any considerable per- 
centage of heavy or non-volatile con- 
stituents which prevent the atomization 
into engine cylinders of a mixture which 
can be completely burned. 

The Bureau of Standards issued a 
warning against haste in the adoption 
of any standard for gasoline. It 
pointed out that the establishment of 
a standard was a complicated matter. 
In the early days of the petroleum in- 
dustry, the bureau said, when all our 
gasoline, kerosenes, fuel oils, lubricat- 
ing oils, were derived from one source, 
Pennsylvania crude petroleum, a sim- 
ple measurement of the specific grav- 
ity by means of hydrometer served to 
the fairly reliable indication of the 
qualities of these products. Today, 
however, the specific gravity test is 
practically worthless as a check on 
the suitability of gasoline, owing to the 
fact that so many new oil fields have 
been opened up which yield petroleums 
of very different physical and chemi- 
cal purposes and also to the fact that 
new methods of manufacture have 
been introduced that yield products 
having very different purposes and in 
no way related to the specific gravi- 
ties. 

The bureau sent to several hundred 
persons and corporations in the United 
States interested in the manufacture 
and use of gasoline a list of questions 
relating to the standardization of gas- 
oline, to aid in the establishment of a 
standard. The Bureau of Standards 
also issued invitations to a number of 
interested persons and corporations to 
appear at a hearing on the question of 
standardization of gasoline in the 
last part of January, 1917. 


Liquid Measuring Pamp Investignu- 
tion. 


The Bureau of Standards made an 
investigation of the liquid measuring 
pumps used in the sale of gasoline in 
quantity at distributing stations for 
motor supplies. Its inspectors exam- 
ined such pumps in a number of dif- 
ferent States and cities. It was found 
that in the case of numerous measur- 
ing stations tested by the bureau in- 
spectors 70 to 80 per cent. had exces- 
sive errors. Many outfits were found 
to be so constructed as to be abso- 
lutely unsuited for retail liquid dis- 
pensing. In tests conducted in Illinois 
the government inspectors found that 
82 per cent. of the Chicago gasoline 
pumps and 83 per cent. of those out- 
side of Chicago were inaccurate with 
a shortage of almost 4 cubic inches 
a gallon in Chicago and of 7 cubic 
inches through the State. It was es- 
timated that this shortage meant a 
loss to purchasers of more than 
5,000,000 gallons yearly or about $1,000,- 
000 at the 20-cent rate for gasoline. 

It was pointed out by the Bureau 
that undoubtedly the purchasers of 
gasoline in States other than Illinois 
were being fleeced of millions of dol- 
lars by the use of pumps which deal 
short measures. It was also pointed 
out that it was impossible for the Bu- 
reau of Standards to conduct annual 
investigations of pumps throughout 
the country and it was recommended 
that the State authorities give the 
matter their careful consideration. The 
bureau has sent to the various State 
officials recommendations which should 
be given attention in conducting tests 
of gasoline measuring pumps. 

A report made by the petroleum 
technologist of the Bureau of .Mines 
on the use of mud-laden fluid in oil 
and gas wells declared that one of the 
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most shameful wastes of this country” 
natural resources has been that of nat- 
ura] gas in the oil fields. This waste 
it was asserted, has been occasioned 
very largely by not having efficient 
and cheap methods of controlling the 
gas nor adequate laws and regulations 
to enforce the control. Recommenda- 
tions were made in the report looking 
to the conservation both of gas and 
oil in its production. 


More Natural Gas Used Than Ever 
Before. 


A report by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey made in October 
showed that more natural gas was 
used in the United States in 1915 than 
in any other year, The quantity used. 
was 628,578,842,000 cubic feet, which ex- 
ceeds by nearly 37,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
or 6 per cent., the record in 1914. The 
average price of this gas at the point 
of consumption was 16.12 cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet, and its total market 
value was $101,312,381, a gain of 0.22 
cent in unit price. 

Credit for the increased production 
of natural gas belongs to Ohio, Okla- 
hhoma, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Kansas and California, which together 
produced nearly 40,000,000,000 cubic feet 
more in 1915 than in 1914. Significant 
increases were reported also in Ar- 
kansas, Wyoming and Missouri. Of 
the total production of natural gas in 
1915 it was estimated that 217,202,943,- 
000 cubic feet were distributed to 2,- 
195,081 domestic consumers at an aver- 
age price of 28.32 cents a thousand 
cubic feet, and that the remaining 
quantity was distributed to 18,350 in- 
dustrial consumers at an average price 
of 9.7 cents a thousand. Compared 
with the corresponding statistics for 
1914, these figures indicated with re- 
gard to the gas supply of domestic 
consumers, gains of 7 per cent. in 
quantity, 6 per cent. in the number of 
consumers and 0.28 cent in average 
prices; in regard to the industrial con- 
sumers, gains of 6 per cent. in quan- 
tity, 3 per cent. in number of con- 
sumers and 0.12 cent in average prices. 

A bill to place natural gas pipe- 
lines under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Senate Judiciary 
Commitee in August. It is the same 
bill that was passed by the Senate 
during the last Congress, but failed of 
action in the House. It was introduced 
by Senator Reed, of Missouri. The 
bill was still on the Senate calendar 
at the close of the year. There seems 
little likelihood that it will become a 
law before the close of the present 
Congress, for there is much opposition 
to it in the House Interstate and For-' 
eign Commerce Committee, which must 
handle the bill if it passes the Senate. 


Mineral Oil Exports. 


The report of the Department of 
Commerce in August showed that in 
the case of mineral oil exports for 
the twelve months ending June, 1916, 
the total number of gallons were 2,- 
413,563,904, as compared with 2,177,414,- 
335 the previous year. 

In July the Interior Department an- 
nounced that Secretary Lane had ap- 
proved oil leases disposed of at an 
auction sale embracing land belonging 
to the Osage Indian tribe, thereby con- 
cluding the transaction in connection 
with new oil and gas leases covering 
680,000 acres of land that were included 
in the former so-called Foster lease, 
which expired in March, 1916. It was es- 
timated that the annualincome of the 
Osage tribe under new oil and gas 
leases would aggregate at least $2,500, - 
000—this in addition to the $3,233,000 
received in cash at recent sales. The 
Indians received heretofore about 
$500,000 annually under the old lease. 
The new leases are for a period of five 
years, but may run until the year 
1931, provided oil and gas continue té 
be found in paying quantities, The 
680,000 acres of land involved was held 
under the Foster lease by 160 sub- 
leases in areas ranging from forty to 
200,000 acres, and under this lease the 
tribe received one-eighth royalty of the 
oil produced. New oil leases were 
granted to sub-lessees covering their 
former holding not exceeding 4,800 
acres each, and aggregating about 
190,000 acres. Under the new leases 
the Osage Indians received one-sixth 
royalty from wells producing less than 
109 barrels a day and one-fifth pro- 
ducing 100 or more barrels daily, and 
also a rental of $1 per acre per year 
on each 160 acres of undeveloped land. 

Former gas leases covering the same 
land embraced 680,000 acres in the gas 
leases, covering about 9,000 acres. Un- 
der the new gas leases a minimum roy- 
alty of 3 cents per thousand cubic feet 
is to be paid. 


Publication of Petroleum Data, 


The House Committee on Mines and 
Mining in July ordered a favorable 
report on the bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Carter, of Oklahoma, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to collect and publish monthly statis- 
tics and data relating to the produc- 
tion, manufacture and marketing of 
crude petroleum and all its products. 
The bill carried $20,000 for this purpose 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 


The bill was still on the House calen- 
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This was 
one of the many measures introduced 
in the House providing for investiga- 
tion of one kind or another into the 


dar at the close of the year. 


petroleum and _ gasoline industries. 
Representatives Steenerson of Min- 
nesota, Dowell of Iowa and Sabbath of 
Illinois and others stood sponsor for 
these measures, none of which became 
laws. 2 

Congress, however, placed in the 
naval appropriation bill for the present 
fiscal year an item of $60,000 for an 
investigation to be made, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
for fuel oil and gasoline adapted to 
naval requirements, including the ques- 
tions of supplies and storage and for 
the purpose of necessary instruments 
and appliances at the Navy Yard in 
Philadelphia. An amendment, offered 
by Senator Walsh, of Montana, for 
the extension of the investigation to 
the question of availability, economi- 
cal and otherwise, of the naval oil 
reserves and public lands as sources 
for obtaining oil for the navy was 
agreed to. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down an opinion in the 
case of the Indian Territory Illuminat- 
ing Oil Company vs. the State of Okla- 
homa in which it held that the State 
could not tax oil leases made by the 
Osage Indians under the acts of 1891 
and 1905. 

A report by the Geological Survey 
on the Caddo oil fields showed that, 
including the production of 1914, this 
oil field has yielded more than 38,000,- 
000 barrels of oil and a very large un- 
known amount of gas, beginning with 
the 1906 production, which was only 
3,358 barrels of cil. Some sections of 
this oil field were in litigation during 
the year over the question whether 
part of these oil lands are government 
lands which have not passed to the 
State of Louisiana, but are claimed 
by private indivduals who are contest- 
ing the right of the State of Louisi- 
ana to issue the present leases for ex- 
tracting oil in the Caddo fields. An 
attempt was made to piace some pro- 
visions in the general leasing bill to 
give relief to these Louisiana claim- 
ants. In its report on the Caddo field 
the Geological Survey said that oil 
and gas are found in three different 
formations and that oil has been 
found sporadically in the fourth. 

Oil Bills in Congress. 

Representative Bailey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, last April introduced a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to develop oil-producing lands that are 
part of the public domain. The object 
of the bill was to enable the govern- 
ment to force down prices of petro- 
leum and gasoline. It is proposed to 
appropriate $10,000,000 to enable the 
government to develop these oil lands. 
Another bill, introduced about the same 
time in the House, was by Representa- 
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tive Steenerson, of Minnesota, to con- 
fer upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the power to regulate prices of 
gasoline and petroleum, Representa- 
tive Howard, of Georgia, introduced a 
bill to place an embargo on all petro- 
leum products on the ground that in 
this way it would be possible to pre-- 
vent the exportation of gasoline and 
keep the prices down, Representative 
Britton, of Illinois, offered a bill in 
which he proposed as a solution of the 
problem connected with the increased 
price of gasoline that there be imposed 
an export tax on all gasoline sent out 
of the country. His bill, however, was 
of very doubtful constitutionality, ow- 
ing to the provision of the Federal 
Constitution prohibiting the imposi- 
tion of a tax upon exports out of any 
State of the Union. When his atten- 
tion was called to these he then of- 
fered a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to enable Congress to 
levy an export tax. 


“Cracking” Process and Gasoline 
Substitutes. 


During the year the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Knight, of Pittsburgh, came forward 
with a claim that he had invented a 
substitute for gasoline. He sought to 
make a demonstration of the discov- 
ery, and also to present his invention 
to the government. A patent for the 
Rittman process for the manufacture 
of gasoline, etc., from crude petroleum 
was accepted by the Senate and House. 
The resolution authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept, as trus- 
tee for the people, the assignment of 
the Rittman patents was adopted 
without opposition. In his annual re- 
port Director Manning of the Bureau 
of Mines asserted that the Rittman 
process is now commercially a success 
and that licenses for the use of the 
Rittman process had been granted to 
twenty-two oil companies operating 
refineries throughout the various oil 
fields of the United States, In the 
report it was said that the bureau’s 
San Francisco station had been 
equipped with an experimental Ritt- 
man furnace and that various grades 
of California oil and distillates had 
been tested and the results furnished 
to the licensees of the process. This 
work indicated that the Rittman proc- 
ess can manufacture gasoline for as 
low a cost as 6 cents per gallon from 
stove distallates costing 2 cents per 
gallon. 

An investigation was made of a new 
absorption method of extracting gaso- 
line from natural gas. By this method 
natural gas is brought in contact with 
the petroleum distillates of about 35 
degrees Baume gravity, where the oil 
absorbs the gasoline from the natural 
gas. If this process is generally ap- 
plied it is estimated that about 100,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline can be re- 
covered from natural gas each year. 





IMPORTANT CHANGES AND RULINGS UNDER 
NARCOTIC AND FOOD AND DRUG LAWS 





Supreme Court Decision on Possession Clause of Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic Law Great Setback—Activity of 


Bureau of 


« 

RUG manufacturers were given a 
certain amount of protection, so 
far as medicinals derived from coal- 
tar products are concerned, under the 
revenue law enacted by Congress dur- 
ing the last year. The medicinals, fla- 
vors and synthetic resin will bear a 
duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, They 
are cared for in the dye schedule. In 
the Senate an attempt was made to 
add a specific duty of 5 cents per 
pound in addition to the ad valorem 
duty, but this failed owing to the op- 

position in the House, 

In the wine schedule of this law 
the medicinal compounds are exempt 
from taxation. So far the provisions 
of the new law relating to ‘‘alcohol,” 
meaning distilled spirits, grape brandy 
or wine spirits used in the fortification 
of sweet wine, fermented liquors, 
wines, liqueurs, cordials, etc., are con- 
cerned there was no change in the tax 
on distilled spirits; in the case of 
grape brandy or wine spirits used in 
the fortification of sweet wines the tax 
was reduced from 55 cents a gallon to 
10 cents; fermented liquors remain the 
same at $1.50 per barrel containing not 
more than thirty-one gallons. In the 
case of wines and liquors schedules, 
however, the taxes were somewhat 
changed. 

Blow to the Harrison Law. 


The United States Supreme Court in 
a decision handed down in June deliv- 
ered a serious blow at the Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic law. By its decision the 
court nullified the position taken by 
the supporters of the law that the pos- 
session of inhibited drugs by persons 
not legally authorized to have such 
drugs is a crime, and thus left the way 
clear for the indiscriminate placing of 
these drugs in the hands of persons 
addicted to their use, so long as the 
law is obeyed in the methods employed 


Chemistry. 
in so placing the drugs, whether by 
prescription or otherwise. The opinion 


of the court was written by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, with the indorsement of 
Chief Justice White and Justices Mc- 
Kenna, Vandevanter and McReynolds. 
Associate Justices Hughes and Pitney 
dissented. There was one vacancy on 
the bench and one justice was absent 
on account of illness. 

The decision of the court was sweep- 
ing and far-reaching in regard to the 
control of the distribution and sale of 
narcotic drugs. It had the effect of 
rendering virtually useless the machin- 
ery built up for the control of sales. 
Under the Harrison Anti-Narcotic law 
the possession of opium, morphine and 
similar narcotic drugs had been held 
a crime, since section 8 of that law 
makes if unlawful for any person not 
registered and who has not paid a 
specified tax to have in his posses;ion 
any of the enumerated drugs. By the 
decision of the Supreme Court the 
mere possession of narcotic drugs by 
a person, even though he may be a 
drug habitue and the prescription may 
not have been given in good faith, is 
not held in itself criminal, and neither 
is the prescribing physician guilty of 
conspiracy under the law, as has been 
the usual finding in Harrison law pros- 
ecutions. In the opinion of the court, 
“any person not registered’ in the 
of the law cannot be taken 
to mean any persons whatsoever in the 
United States, but must be taken to 
refer to the class with which the suit 
undertakes to deliver—the persons 
who are required to register by section 
1 of the law. 

Following the announcement of the 
decision the attorneys of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Treasury De- 
partment who have been charged with 
the duty of enforcing the Harrison 
law and members of the medical fra- 
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ternity, including the Public Health 
Service, held a number of conferences 
to determine what should be done. 


New Legislation Recommended. 


In his annual report, submitted in 
November, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue discussed the need of 
legislation to amend the Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic law in order that the 
law: may be properly enforced. The 
following amendment to the law was 
recommended :— 

“First, a tax on the drugs, with provi- 
sions for original stamped packages evi- 
dence of non-payment of the tax and vio- 
lation of the law, except where such 
packages contain drugs put up upon pre- 
scriptions issued for legitimate medical 
purposes by a registered practitioner, and 
to make the possession of an original 
stamped package by amy person not reg- 
istered prima facie evidence of non-pay- 
mg of special tax and violation of the 
aw. 

“Second, That the limitations as to reg- 
istration under the act be clearly set forth 
and restricted to persons lawfully en- 
gaged in the sale of or dispensing, ad- 
ministering, or prescribing the drugs cov- 
ered by the act, and that the writing 
of prescriptions, keeping records, altering 
or forging the same be fully covered with 
adequate provision for punishment of 
such offsenses. 

Third, making all the general provisions 
of the internal revenue statutes relating 
to seizures, forfeiture, etc., applicable to 
the drugs taxed and the persons upon 
whom special taxes are imposed under 
this act.’ 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue recommended that Congress appro- 
priate sufficient money to pay back the 
fines imposed by the courts upon per- 
sons convicted of unlawful possession, 
which were rendered null and void by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The commissiner further recommend- 
ed that Congress provide for the treat- 
ment by the government, through 
some designated medical agency, of the 
persons addicted to the use of any of 
the prescribed drugs, where such 
treatment may be rendered necessary 
and the persons affected desire this 
aid. 

Operation of Harrison Law. 

Reviewing the operation of the Har- 
rison Anti-Narcotic law, the commis- 
sioner stated that at the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the 
law had been in effect sixteen months— 
a sufficient time to give the adminis- 
trative officers a clear view of the con- 
ditions which the act was intended to 
remedy and at the same time to show 
several serious defects of the law and 
the need of amendatory legislation. He 
pointed out that during the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1916, there was 
reported a total of 23,754 violations of 
this act, which included those of tech- 
nical nature, and also violations of the 
provisions of the regulations issued 
under authority of the law. As a re- 
sult of these violations prosecutions in 
the more flagrant cases were instituted 
and resulted in the conviction of 
eighty-three registered persons and 
58¢ unregistered persons, or a total of 
663. Collections from fines imposed 
by the courts in 138 cases amounted 
to $19,676.84, while there was collected 
from compromises during the fiscal 
year 1916 $36,492.29. The report also 
shows that 242,996 persons were regis- 
tered under the provisions of the Har- 
rison Anti-Narcotic law. Of this num- 
ber 132,955 were physicians, 14322 were 
dentists, 11,683 were veterinarians, 
3,381 were hospitals, 50,604 were retail 
dealers, 709 were wholesalers, 1,354 
were manufacturers, 214 were import- 
ers, 147 were educational institutions 
and 657 were miscellaneous. 


Pure Food and Drug Law Activities, 


The Bureau of Chemistry was active 
during the year in the enforcement of 
the Pure Food and Drugs law. Dur- 
ing the last year the officials analyzed 
29,833 samples of the foods and drugs 
offered for interstate shipment and for 
import, Physical examination was 
made of samples from 76,468 shipments 
offered for import. Of the foreign 
shipments 6,353 were found to violate 
the law in some respect and were 
either excluded from the country or 
admitted only after the importers had 
relabeled them to comply with the law. 
Of the samples of: domestic products 
analyzed 3,535 reported against, either 
because of the nature of the product 
pes rng ~ label on it did not tell 

u or found t ; 
af the ta. o be in violation 

The Department of Agriculture, in 
1,364 cases, recommended to the De- 
partment of Justice that criminal pros- 
ecutions be instituted against the 
manufacture or that the gzoods be 
seized. In other cases where there was 
no evidence of intention to defraud 
and where there was merely some 
easily remedied flaw in the wording of 
the label, the shippers, after being 
warned in the hearings, voluntarily 
took steps which made their products 
fully comply with the requirements. A 
total of 8,715 such hearings were held. 
Also evidence was gathered for a 
large number of additiona] cases 
which will be handled by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the new year. 

The chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
called attention to the fact that, 
through the system of serving and 
regulatory announcements now in use, 
manufacturers are given due notice of 
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the requirements and thus are enabled 
voluntarily to make their products 
conform to the law. 


Counterfeitng and Adulteration. 


Special emphasis has been given to 
the control of drug products and foods 
liable to spoilage and pollution, During 
the year attempts to counterfeit or 
adulterate imported drugs were more 
common, owing to the price and scar- 
city of many of these products. Out 
of 1,036 cases terminated in the courts 
during the year, 198 were brought on 
account of false and fraudulent label- 
ing of medicines. With the exception 
of five cases, the courts found with the 
Government. The work of controlling 
fraudulent labels of medicines and 
mineral waters was greatly strength- 
ened by the establishment of a sepa- 
rate office to deal with these matters. 
At the request of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture an officer of the United 
States Health Service was detailed to 
take charge of this work. Through 
the close co-operation established with 
food and drug officials of many of the 
States, the department was able to di- 
rect attention of the local authorities 
to the presence of spurious drugs in 
their States. As a result much of 
these fraudulent goods in the hands of 
local dealers and beyond the reach of 
the Federal authorities were destroyea 
by State and municipal officers, who in 
many cases prosecuted those responsi- 
ble for the local traffic. 

Just at the close of the year, Dr. 
Henry H. Rusby, dean of the College 
of Pharmacy of Columbia University, 
resigned from the position of phar- 
macognosist at the port of New York, 
and as attache of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. Dr. Rusby’s resignation was 
brought about, according to reports, 
because he felt dissatisfied with the 
limited time and provision made for 
his inspection of drugs entering the 
port of New York. Also it has been 
claimed that owing to the restrictions 
put upon him, small part of the drugs 
entering New York have been inspect- 
ed and that impure drugs entered the 
country and into consumption. Dr. 
Rusby’s inspection of drugs, it was as- 
serted, was limited to 210 hours a year 
and his pay to about $1.40 per hour. 
If he did more than 210 hours’ work he 
received no pay for it from the Gov- 
ernment. Dr. Rusby, it was said, was 
unwilling to stand sponsor for the 
character of the drug importations and 
the conditions of service that did not 
admit of his seeing them, During the 
previous year Dr. Rusby was allowed 
420 hours, and although that was a 
very inactive year in drug importa- 
tions, owing to the war conditions, he 
still found his time well occupied by 
the work. Dr. Rusby was for about 
ten years connected with the depart- 
ment, serving the greater part of the 
time under Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
former chief of the Bureau of Chem. 
istry. Dr. Wiley, following the an- 
nouncement of the resignation of Dr. 
Rusby, gave out a statement in which 
he entirely supported the claim that 
the limit put upon the work and time 
that Dr. Rusby was unfortunate and 
that it necessarily led to the importa- 
tion of spurious and impure drugs, 


Mailing of Medicinal Poisons, 


Postmaster General Burleson, in an 
effort to make it possible to have me- 
dicinal poisons shipped through the 
mails under proper regulations to safe- 
guard the public, in his annual report 
urged an amendment of the existing 
law. Appreciating the justice of the 
recommendation by the Postmaster 
General, the House Committee on 
Postoffices, in drafting the postoffice 
appropriation bill, inserted a Ppara- 
graph which would give the Postmas- 
ter-General the power to make such 
regulations which would permit the 
shipments of medicinal poisons 
through the mails now prohibited. 

This amendment would limit the use 
of the mails with respect to medicinal 
poisons to registered manufacturers or 
dealers on the one hand and to regis- 
tered physicians, pharmacists, den- 
tists or veterinarians on the other. The 
Purpose of the department in suggest- 
ing this amendment was not to put 
these poisons in the hands of the pub- 
ae but to use the mails to deliver them 
n the hands of authorities made re- 
sponsible under local regulations, 
State laws or some such enactments 
for their proper use and to whom im- 
proper use could be traced. Of course, 
it was understood at the time the bili 
was reported to the House from the 
Postoffice Committee that this provis- 
ion was new legislation attached to a 
genera] appropriation bill and there- 
fore Subject to a point of order. Such 
a point of order was made against the 
amendment when the bill was up in 
the House for consideration by Repre- 
sentative Randall, of California, and 
the provision was stricken out. It may 
yet be replaced in the bill, however. in 
the Senate. ‘ 


Many drug interests have opposed 
granting the Postmaster General au- 
thority to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions under which medicinal poisons 
may be admitted to the mails and have 
insisted that such regulations would be 
optional with the Postmaster General 
and might not be properly exercised, 
if exercised at all. These drug inter- 
ests desire that authority to deliver 
these poisons through the mails be 
given directly through the law itself. 
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They have supported the Kern-Dore- 
mus bill, introduced at the request of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers of Medicinal Products, which 
they contend covers this point ex- 
actly. Other drug interests favored 
the so-called Griffin bill, introduced at 
the instance of the Drug Trade Sec- 
tion, New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation. 

Officials of the Postoffice Department 
insist that unless the drug interests 
get behind the proposition of the de- 
partment in thig matter there is no 
chance of their obtaining legislation 
at all under the present administra- 
tion. The contention of the department 
is that physicians, druggists and 
chemists should support the depart-. 
ment’s proposition on the ground that 
there should not be a handicap to the 
people in the matter of obtaining 
medicinal drugs in the proper way. 
They contend that the department is 
merely trying to safeguard the public 
from having these drugs placed in im- 
proper hands. ‘There is a great de- 
mand for the use of the mails to 
transport these articles, 


New Form of Guarantee Label. 


At the close of the year a new form 
of guarantee on food and drug pack- 
ages went into effect. The old legend 
read as follows: 

“Guaranteed by manufacturers under 
the food and drugs act June 30, 1906, 
serial number 265, 424.” 

The Department of Agriculture did 
not prescribe the exact form that the 
guarantee should take, but expr 
the opinion that the following word- 
ing would be satisfactory: 

“I (we), the undersigned, do hereby 
guarantee that the articles of food (and 
drugs) listed herein are not adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of 
the federal food and drugs act, June 30, 
1906, as amended.” 

This new guarantee is not to be at- 
tached to the labels on packages of 
foods or drugs which enter interstate 
and foreign commerce, but the guar- 
antee may go on the invoice or bill of 
sale. According to a food inspection 
decision which became effective No- 
vember 1, 1916, the manufacturers may 
not make any statement regarding a 
guarantee or serial number on tthe la- 
bels on packages. However, under 
the order, labels containing the guar- 
antee legend or serial number which 
were printed prior to May 5, 1914, ‘the 
date on which the first notice to dis- 
continue the guarantee legend on the 
serial number was issued, may be used 
until May 1, 1918, in order to prevent 
the loss ‘that otherwise would occur 
from the destruction of such labels. 


-Why Change Was Made. 


The change in the form of guaran- 
tee on food and drug packages was 
due to the fact that consumers and 
some retail dealers incorrectly as- 
sumed that the guarantee legend 
meant that the sample of the product 
had been examined by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
that in effect the United Staltes De- 
partment of Agriculture actually guar- 
amteed the mroduct. As a matter of 
fact, the manufacturer or wholesaler 
who desired the guarantee that his 
products comply with the food and 
drugs act were permitted to file a gen- 
eral guarantee with the Department 
of Agriculture to the effect that the 
foods or drugs to be shipped into in- 
terstate commerce were not adulter- 
ated or misbranded within the meaning 
of that act. Upon the receipt of ‘the 
proper executive guarantee the manu- 
facturer Or wholesaler was authorized 
to use this number on his labels to 
indicate that the guarantee which he 
had filed with the department cov- 
ered the products on which the num- 
ber was used. The object of fhe 
guarantee fis to make the manufac- 
turer or wholesaler or person who 
knows the composition of the food 
and drug products responsible for 
their compliance with the provisions 
of the law. The guarantee was never 
fimitended to be, amd never has been, 
in amy sense, a guarantee by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Standards for Foods and Drugs. 


Secretary Houston of the Denart- 
ment of Agriculture in his annual re- 
port made public in December strongly 
urged the adoption of standards for 
foods and drugs. Such stamdards, he 
said, were essential in the enforce- 
ment of the purposes of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. He pointed out 
that in some cases maintenance of 
prosecution is difficult and expensive. 
even when the articles involved 
clearly are adulterated or misbranded. 
To meet the situation, he recon- 
mended tthat the Secretary of Agiricul- 
ture be authorized to establish stand- 
ards of strength, quality. or puritv of 
articles of food. and for those articles 
of food or drugs which are sold under 
or by a name not recognized in the 
Tinited States Pharmacopoeia or Na- 
tional Formulary. His suggestion pro- 
vided that if any article faliled to con- 
form to the established standards. it 
should be deemed to he misbranded 
wmless it was laheled so as to show 
pleinlv how it differed from the stand- 
ard. The contention of the Secretary 
was that such a plan would benefit 
hoth the consumer and the honest 
manufacturer. 

The Secretary of Agriculture also 
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recommended that the department be 
given authority to inspect establish- 
ments producing foods and drugs in- 
tended for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce. No such specific au- 
thority exists at the present time. 
He pointed out Ithat many forms of 
adulteration were very difficult to de- 
tect with the inspection of the places 
of manufacture, this being particu- 
larly true of foods produced from wn- 
sanitary conditions. In mamy instances 
he held it was impossible to determine 
from a chemical or bacteriological ex- 
amination the conditions under which 
a particular food or drug was pro- 
duced. 

New Regulation as to Narcotics. 

Under rule by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, issued last May, 
an annual inventory of narcotic drugs 
on hand must be submitted at the 
time of application for registration by 
all persons applying for registration 
under the Harrison anti-narcotic law. 
The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue also issued a number of new and 
important changes in the regulations 
dealing with the narcotic law. They 
related to the sale and disposal of 
drugs and to regulations for prosecu- 
tions in the violation of the law. 

Representative Smith of Idaho in- 
troduced a resolution last July direct- 
ing the Public Health Service to con- 
duct investigations with reference to 
injurioug effects of alcoholic 


throughout 
resolution was referred 
to the House Committee on Interstate 
amd Foreign Commerce. The intro- 
duction of ‘this resolution was 
prompted by life insurance interests 
which alleged that the American peo- 
ple past forty years of age are dying 
more rapidly in proportion ‘to-day 
than im the closing quarter of the 
nineteentth century. 

For the first time in fits history the 
Army Medical School at Washington 
made during ‘the last year a large 
quantity of phara-typhoid vaccine, in 
order to supply the troops going ito the 
Mexican border. The school cam eas- 
ily produce thirty gallons of vaccine 
a week, enough, it is said, to treat 
50,000 men with three _ injections. 
Phara-typhoid closely resembles _ty- 
phoid, but is a mild form. It has 
never been prevalent in the United 
Staites, ‘but ‘séems more common 
along the Mexican border. 

The United States Health Service 
discovered during the year that it 
could get along without some of ‘the 
drugs and chemicals that prior to the 
Puropean war were regarded as in- 
dispensable, for instance, phenol, used 
for disinfectant, has ‘been practically 
abandoned, and pine oil has been sub- 
stituted and ts regarded as much more 
effective. j 

Viruses Serums and Antitoxins. 


The Department of Agriculture, in 
the enforcement of the virus act of 
March 4, 1918, against the preparation, 
shipment and importation of viruses, 
serums, toxins and analagous prod- 
ucts, intended for use in the treatment 
of domestic animals, reported thirty- 
eight apparent violations to the Attor- 
ney-General, Fines aggregating $185 
were imposed in thirty-six cases. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that a bill was introduced in the 
House by RepreSentative Steele, of 
Iowa, designed to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to regulate the 
preparation of viruses, serums, toxins 
and kindred products for use in con- 
nection with domestic animals. The 
bill later was favorably reported from 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
and finally passed the House. It is yet 
to be acted upon by the Senate and is 
now before the Senate Agricultural 
Committee. The bill provides for the 
issuance of licenses by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for establishments 
where such viruses, serums, etc., are 
produced and prohibits the transpor- 
tation or sale in interstate commerce 
of any worthless or contaminated prod- 
ucts of this nature. 

The House passed in December a 
bill for the regulation of the importa- 
tion of viruses, serums, toxins and 
analagous products for the prevention 
or cure of the diseases of man. The 
bill was passed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. Its 
objects are to remedy the defects of 
the existing law for the control of the 
interstaie and international traffic in 
virus products intended for the pre- 
vention and cure of diseases. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an opinion handed down by 
former Associate Justice Hughes, re- 
manded the so-called coca-cola case 
to the lower court for further action. 
The case decided was entitled the 
United States vs. forty barrels and 
twenty kegs of coca-cola, the Coca- 
Cola Company, of Atlanta, Ga. The 
court directed that the case be again 
tried by the lower court, and held that 
the lower court erred in directing a 
decision instead of sending the case 
to the jury. The case alleged mis- 
branding in that the seized shipment 
was found to contain caffeine. But 
the Supreme Court did not hear the 
case on its merits and simply reversed 
the Aecision of the lower court and 
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remanded it for further consideration 
on the ground that the lower court 
erred in directing a verdict in favor 
of the company instead of letting the 
case go to the juy. 

Fungicides and Disinfectants. 

Senator Wadsworth, of New York, 
was the author of a bill introduced in 
the Senate to prevent the manufacture, 
sale and transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded paris green, arsenates 
and other insecticides, also fungicides, 
and for regulation of the traffic there- 
in. It would extend the principle of 
the Pure Food and Drugs act to insec- 
ticides for external use. It provides 
that the bactericidal coefficient as de- 
termined by the method approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture must be 
plainly stated on the label. 

In the enforcement of the insecti- 
cides act, which is designed to prevent 
the shipment in interstate and for- 
eign commerce of misbranded and 
adulterated insecticides and fungicides, 
eighty-seven cases were reported to 
the Attorney-General, according to the 
Department of Agriculture’s summary 
of activities during the last fiscal year. 
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In seventy-six of these cases criminal 
proceedings were instituted and in 
eleven seizures were recommenced. 
Fines aggregating $2,040 were collected 
in eighty cases, decided in favor of the 
government, Decrees of condemna- 
tion and forfeiture were entered in ten 
of the civil cases. 


Proprietary Medicines, 


A committee representing the Amer- 
ican Medical Association last March 
submitted to President Wilson a re- 
quest that he interest himself, tbrough 
Congress, in some plan calculated to 
create a commission to investigate the 
proprietary medicinal business. It 
was stated at the time that there were 
many evils of national scope connect- 
ed with the patent medicine business, 

In a deficiency law passed by Con- 
gress $25,000 was provided for special 
studies of a demonstration in rural 
sanitation. 

In the legislation, executive and ju- 
dicial appropriation law passed by 
Congress for the fiscal year closing 
June 30, 1917, an item of $300,000 was 
carried to enable the enforcement of 
ae law respecting the sale of opium, 
etc. 





POTASH FROM KELP AND GOVERNMENT'S 
$20,000,000 NITRATE FIXATION PLANT 





Studies of Sources of Nitrogen Supply—Need of Develop- 
ing Domestic Supply Emphasized by Conditions Due 
to European War. 


WING to the continuance of the 
European war, the supply of ma- 
terials for fertilizers from Euro- 

pean countries, partcularly Germany, 
upon which the United States has re- 
lied in the past, continued to be lacking 
during the last year. The need for such 
materials spurred on, not only private 
concerns interested in the production 
of fertilizers, but also the Federal 
Government, to develop the sources of 
supply in this country which would 
make the United States independent 
of foreign importations. The Federal 
government made provision in the Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation law for the es- 
tablishment and operation of a govern- 
ment plant to obtain potash from the 
great beds of kelp which grow along 
the Pacific Coast. In the law reor- 
ganizing the army provision was made 
for the establishment of a $20,000,000 
nitrate plant. This plant was pri- 
marily to produce nitrate for use in 
explosives for the army and navy, but 
was also designed to produce nitrates 
for use in fertilizers. 

Congress appropriated $175,000 to be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the establishment of a plant to make 
potash from kelp, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture has determined to es- 
tablish this plant at Summerland, in 
Caiifornia, to which vast beds of kelp, 
growing a short distance from shore, 
are accessible. J. W. Turrentine, an 
expert of the Bureau of Soils, is to 
have charge of the plant as soon as it 
is constructed. Hight private com- 
panies have operated plants for the 
production of potash from kelp during 
the last year. But the experts of the 
Bureau of Soils believe that these prt- 
vate concerns are operated only on 
the basis of the high prices now 
charged for potash. They do not be- 
lieve that these companies are at- 
tempting to reduce the cost of operat- 
ing their plants to a point where they 
would be able to do business when 
the European war is over and the im- 
portation of potash salts from Ger- 
many can be resumed. 

The government will attack the prob- 
lem from a different: standpoint, seck- 
ing not only to produce potash from 
kelp at a minimum cost, but seeking 
also to utilize the by-products, such 
as nitrogen and iodine, which will re- 
sult from the process. The govern- 
ment experts are confident that by 
adopting such methods potash can be 
obtained from kelp on a commercial 
basis after the close of the war. They 
feel that American capital stands 
ready to go into the development of 
the potash industry at this time. The 
government plant will begin opera- 
tions with 200 tons of wet kelp per 
day, and this may be increased later 
to 400 tons a day. The production of 
potash and by-products from such an 
amount of kelp will be appreciable and 
will be sold to the highest bidder, The 
plant is to be experimental primarily, 
however, and the Secretary has no 
idea of competing with private enter- 
prises. 


$20,000,000 Nitrate Plant Not Yet 
Located. 


Although the government has made 
provision for the establishment of a 
$20,000,000 nitrate plant, the location 
of the plant has not yet been deter- 
mined upon, nor has the process by 
which the nitrogen is to be fixed been 
selected. The entire matter is in the 
hands of the President for fina] de- 
termination. In the meantime the 
Ordnance Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Soils of the De- 


partment of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior have been at work en- 
deavoring to ascertain the most eco- 
nomical process by which the govern- 
ment can develop a supply of nitrates 
for use in the manufacture of explo- 
sives and fertilizers. 


Principal Sources of Nitrogen Sup- 
ply. 


There are four principal sources of 
nitrogen supply or methods for its 
development :— 

First—The importation of Chile salt- 
peter, which, of course, is a foreign 
supply and subject to interruption. 

Second—The recovery of nitrogen 
from the ammonia liquor of the by- 
product coke ovens. 

Third—The fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by the cyanamid process. 

Fourth—The fixation of the atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by the arc process. 

At present the Chilean nitrate sup- 
ply is the main reliance of this coun- 
try. The recovery of nitrates from the 
by-product coke ovens, if adopted by 
the government as the source upon 
which to rely for its nitric acid for 
the manufacture of munitions and also 
for the manufacture of fertilizer, 
would do away with the necessity of 
expending the tremendous sum of $20,- 
000,000 for the nitrate plant. 


The Ostwald Process. 


In this connection the Bureau of 
Soils and the Bureau of Mines, in con- 
junction with the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany, have been investigating the Ost- 
wald process for obtaining nitric acid 
and by-product ammonia. It has been 
estimated that 68 per cent of the coal 
coked at present is coked in the bee- 
hive ovens, and 32 per cent. in the by- 
product ovens. More and more by- 
product ovens are taking the place of 
bee-hive ovens. The by-products from 
the coking of coal include gas, tar, 
ammonia and benzol and several other 
minor products. It has been shown 
by investigation that 350,000 tons of * 
ammonia sulphate will produce 300,000 
tons of nitric acid, and also that am- 
monia sulphate is more productive of 
nitric acid than is the sodium nitrate 
from Chile. In 1916, it is estimated 
about 234,000 tons of ammonia sul- 
phate were produced in this country. 
In view of the ever increasing number 
of by-preduct coke ovens it has also 
been estimated that during 1917 
376,000 tons of ammonia sulphate will 
be produced. Should by-product ovens 
entirely supplant the bee-hive ovens, 
some 800,000 tons of ammonia sulphate 
would be produced in 1917. The impor- 
tation of sodium nitrate from Chile in 
1915 was 577,000 tons, of which about 
40 per cent. went into the manufac- 
ture of explosives, the rest being used 
for fertilizer. It appears, therefore, 
that the amount of Chilean sodium ni- 
trate imported to be used for explo- 
sives produces decidedly less nitric acid 
than could be obtained from the pres- 
ent output of by-product ammonia in 
this country. It has been pointed out 
that in the event of war the govern- 


ment could, if it desired to increase 
the supply of by-product ammonia, 
replace all bee-hive ovens with by- 


product ovens. 
By-Product Ammonia as Source of 
Supply. 

While no decision has been reached 
in regard to this matter, government 
experts are inclined more and more to 
by-product ammonia as the source of 
supply for nitrates to be uged both 
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for explosives and fertilizer. The Ost- 
wald process has been tried out on a 
small scale at the Bureau“‘of Soils lab- 
oratory in Virginia near Washington. In 
both England and Germany this proc- 
ess for the production of nitric acid is 
being used to a large extent at pres- 
ent. However, in those countries every 
means of producing nitric acid for ex- 
plosives has been adopted, almost re- 
gardless of cost, on account of the 
war emergency. In this country it is 
necessary to develop a process which 
is economical and reasonable in time 
of peace. 


It is possible, however, that politics 
will play a part in the final determina- 
tion of a nitrate supply. The law pro- 
viding for the construction of a $20,- 
000,000 nitrate plant was put through 
at the demand of Senator Underwood 
of Alabama, who, with other members 
of Congress from the South, has been 
strongly in favor of the development 
of water power at Muscle Shoals, on 
the Tennessee River in Alabama. There 
is no doubt that strong efforts will be 
made to have this power plant for the 
production of nitric acid located there. 
This, of course, will only be true if the 
President finally decides to adopt the 
process of fixation of atmospheric ni- 
trogen in which electric power devel- 
oped by water power is required. 


The Cuban Potash Fake. 


In October reports came from Cuba 
that a tremendous potash discovery 
had been made at Montembo, Santa 
Clara Provimee. The reports to this 
effect were widely circulated in cer- 
tain New York newspapers and a large 
corporation was immediately organized 
for the purpose of selling stock and 
developing the supposed potash field. 
The matter was of so much moment 
to the fertilizer interest in the United 
States that the Reporter immediately 
took the matter up with the State De- 
partment in an effort to ascertain the 
facts. At the Reporter’s request a ca- 
blegram was sent to Vice-Consul H. R. 
Wolcott, in charge of the American 
consulate at Havana, asking him to 
confirm the report as to the potash. 
Mr. Wolcott replied almost immediate- 
ly that the reports of a large potash 
find appeared not to be well founded. 

Notwithstanding the cablegram to 
My Wolcott, those interested in pro- 
moting the corporation for the devel- 
opment of the alleged potash fields 
continued to insist upon the truth of 
the first reports. Again the reporter 
took the matter up with the State De- 
partment, and at its own expense an- 
other cable was sent to the Vice-Con- 
sul at Havana, asking him to hurry 
along a fina] statement in regard to the 
potash in Cuba. In his final report to 
the State Department Vice Consul 
Wolcott said that local representatives 
of the Bradley Fertilizer Company, 
the Nitrate Agencies, the German Kali 
Works and Swift Co. were of 
the opinion that the alleged discoveries 
of potash were of very doubtful foun- 
dation. Mr. Wolcott said, however, 
that he had finally received the report 
of an engineer sent by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to make a detailed examina- 
tion of the alleged potash deposits. 
This report by the Cuban Government 
engineers read almost like a romance. 


It showed that potash samples had 


been deliberately “dosed.” The Cuban 
engineer declared that he considered 
it a deliberate plot to take advantage 
of the unwary, and that promoters of 
the scheme had even gone to the ex- 
treme of obtaining the potash used to 
dose the samples of alleged potash 
rock from the ashes of trees. The 
Cuban engineer analyzed samples of 
the rock which had been ‘‘dosed” and 
“eg there was practically no potash 
n it. 


Examination of United States Ni- 
trate Deposits. e 


The Geological Survey announced in 
November that nitrate deposits in 
many parts of the United States had 
been examined during the last two 
years by it, but that the results of 
such examinations had been uniformly 
disappointing. It reported that 
prospectors in many places have raised 
great hopes by finding good surface 
showings, but investigations have 
seemed to force the exceptance of a 
general adverse judgment as to their 
value, According to the Survey’s re- 
ported findings, specimens of pure ni- 
trate of soda and nitrate of potash 
have been found in many parts of the 
country and careful investigation of 
specimens and locators seem to war- 
rant some definite conclusions as to the 
practical value of these deposits. It 
appears that the deposits are superfic- 
al; that they do not extend far into the 
mass of rocks, and the nitrates found 
are insignificant in amount where the 
samples obtained are rich in nitrate 
soils. On the other hand, nitrates are 
found in unusually large quantities in 
some soils and clay hills, particularly 
in Southern California. These deposits 
have been examined and the general 
conclusion reached that they could not 
be utilized, owing to the small percen- 
tage of nitrate contents. In conclu- 
sion, it is reported, the eological Sur- 
vey announced that it would always be 
glad to make examination of samples 
submitted to it and to do all in its 
power to aid in the location of nitrate 
deposits, 
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The Bureau of Soils of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done much 
during the last year along the line of 
developing a potash supply from the 
flue dust in cement plants. It has 
urged the use of electric precipitators 
to obtain potash from flue dust. In- 
vestigations at a number of plants has 
shown that a large amount of potash 
might be obtained from the by-product 
of cement manufacture, making almost 
a clear gain for the cement manufac- 
turers. The experts of the bureau con- 
tend that if all the factories can be 
prevailed upon to install electric pre- 
cipitators, a very large percentage of 
the potash required in this country 
each year may be obtained. Also the 
flue dust that now escapes in the air, 
a real nuisance, may be converted into 
a useful asset. 

The Bureau of Soils made arrange- 
ments last fall with one of the large 
baking powder companies of the coun- 
try to try out a new method of ob- 
taining phosphoric acid, discovered by 
a chemist of that bureau. It is ex- 
pected that through the aid of the bak- 
ing powder company it will be de- 
termined whether phosphoric acid can 
be obtained on a commercial basis by 
this new method. The process invented 
by the Bureau of Chemists consists of 
smelting phosphoric rock with coke 
sand in furnaces. These are precipi- 
tated by means of a Cottrell electrical 
precipitator. The claim was made by 
the Bureau of Soils chemists that they 
obtained 92 per cent. concentration of 
the phosphoric acid and that the acid 
so obtained is 99.89 per cent. pure. The 
new feature of the bureau’s process 
lies in the use of the Cottrell precip- 
itator. A patént for the new process 
was applied for and will be donated to 
the American people by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Fertilizer Report of Federal Trade 
Commission. 


The Federal Trade Commission pre- 
sented its report on the fertilizer in- 
dustry in September. Summarized, the 
report asserted that wholesale prices 
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of nitrogenous and phosphoric acid 
materials have been governed funda- 
mentally by conditions of supply and 
demand during the period covered by 
the investigation, although artificial 
conditions have at times exerted a tem- 
porary influence. The wholesale prices 
of German potash salts have been con- 
trolled by a syndicate of producers of 
which the Prussian Government is a 
member, eliminating competition in 
prices since 1910. The farmers’ prices 
of fertilizer materials in this country 
for cash purchases have compared fa- 
vorably with wholesale prices, but 
farmers’ credit prices have often been 
excessively high. The commission re- 
ported that most of the fertilizers used 
in this country are purchased in mixed 
form and not in the form of materials. 
There are about 800 concerns operat- 
ing some 1,200 plants in the mixed fer- 
tilizer industry. The seven largest 
companies with their subsidiary and 
affiliated concerns control more than 50 
per cent. of the total output. The two 
largest concerns sell annually about 34 
per cent. of the total output. The com- 
mission said the objectionable selling 
methods of some of the large mixed 
fertilizer manufacturers were the un- 
necessary multiplication of brands and 
the operation of controlled companies 
as independents. The commission also 
criticised the expensive distributing 
methods of the large fertilizer compa- 
nies which, it contended, have in part 
eaused the high prices of fertilizer to 
farmers and prevented large profits to 
the manufacturing companies. 

Potash in-surprisingly large propor- 
tion wag found during the year in the 
brines and muds of the Salduro marsh, 
a sink in the Salt Lake desert, Utah. 

A report by the Geological Survey on 
the potash produced in the United 
States during the year 1915 was of in- 
terest chiefly by reason of the emphasis 
which it placed upon the need of de- 
veloping an adequate domestic supply. 
The potash produced was valued at 
$350,000 and represented the quantity 
consumed in less than a week in this 
country under normal conditions. 





ALCOHOL, CITRUS PRODUCTS, COTTONSEED 
CENSUS AND OTHER FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


substitute for gasoline in develop- 

ing motor power has been given 
much careful consideration during the 
last year. The high prices of gasoline 
and the probability that eventually the 
supply of gasoline and the crude petro- 
leum from which iit is obtained may be- 
come so reduced as to make its use in 
driving motors prohibitory have been 
largely responsible for the increased 
activity along this line. Several bills 
were introduced in Congress looking to 
the promotion of the production of do- 
mestic industrial alcohol. These meas- 
ures are intended ito encourage the es- 
tablishment of small and scattered dis- 
tilleries located on farms where vari- 
ous waste materials which now net the 
farmer nothing may be used for the 
production of denatured alcohol. 


Aleohol Bills Introduced. 


Among these ‘bills were those intro- 
duced by Representative Carey of Wis- 
consin and Representative Casey of 
Pennsylvania. The Casey bill at the 
chose of the year was still before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, al- 
though the National Grange, during 
its annual convention in Washington 
in November, went on record as favor- 
ing its enactment. This bill provides 
fot the establishment of an industrial 
alcohol commission to aid in develop- 
ing the manufacture of denatured alco- 
hol. The proposed industrial allicohol 
commission ig to be under tthe general 
direction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and is to be composed of three 
men. It is to aid in developing dena- 
tured alcohol production in farm distil- 
leries and in developing the use of de- 
natured alcohol for light, heat, power 
and other industrial purposes. The 
commission is directed to build and 
operate for demonstration purposes one 
or more industrial alcohol distillery 
plants of several classes, and to assist 
groups of farmers to establish commer- 
cial plants and to protect them in es- 
tablishing a market for their products. 
An appropriation of $250,000 is author- 
ized in the bill to carry out these pur- 
poses. 

In this connection, a prediction by 
Wenry Ford, of Detroit, that alcohol 
+ to ‘supplanit gasoline as fuel for mo- 
tors and tractors ig of interest. Mr. 
Ford expressed the opinion that dena- 
tured alcohol would soon be made in 
large quantities from farm products 
which now go to waste. Ait the same 
time he stated that farm tractors on 
his farms had operated during the year 
with alcohol as fuel. 

Citrus By-Products Laboratory. 


The Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States made considerable prog- 
ress through its citrus by-products 
laboratory at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
the investigation and demonstration of 
the uses to which citrus fruits now go- 
ing to waste may be put. The bureau 
succeeded in producing vinegar from 
oranges which compared favorably 
with apple vinegar. It also succeeded 
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in producing citrus acid from lemons. 
A success was made in the production 
of candied lemon and orange peels. 
Among the other problems which the 
‘bureau was still studying at the close 
of the year in this connection is the 
manufacture of orange juice and lemon 
juice, just as grape juice is now manu- 
factured and put on the market. The 
bureau is also experimenting in the 
production of Jemon oil from lemon 
peels and has produced a considerable 
quantity of this oil though not on a 
commercial basis, such as would per- 
mit of competition with the lemon oil 
brought to thiis country from Sicily. 

In the revenue law enacted at the 
last session of Congress, the stamp 
taxes which were imposed under the 
old war revenue law were repealed, in- 
cluding those taxes on perfumes, cos- 
metics, chewing gum and other simi- 
lar articles. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture went ait con- 
siderable length into the investigation 
of the importation of rape seeds im- 
ported into this country from India and 
China and called mustard seed by 
importers. Mamy sdizures were made 
of these seeds. Iit was the opinion of 
the bureau chemists that a large quan- 
tity of seed had been imported during 
the last year or two not entitled to be 
called mustard seeds in good faith by 
the importers. The object of the bu- 
reau was to establish a basis on which 
to do business, while the department 
should continue to classify the subject. 


Cottonseed Industry Census, 


The importance of cottonseed oil and 
the various uses to which cottonseed 
and dts by-products are now put led 
Congress to provide for a specail cen- 
sus of the cottonseed industry, and one 
division of the bureau was detailed to 
this work. 

Congress passed a bill for the stan- 
dardization of lime barrels. Under this 
law there is established a large and 
a small barrel of lime. The large bar- 
rel consists of 280 pounds and the small 
barrel 180 pounds, net weight. These 
standard barrels must be used in lime 
entering into interstate and foreign 
commerce. The act was approved Aug- 
ust 23 

Congress also passed a bill amending 
the law relating to the withdrawal 
from bond tax free of domestic aleoha 
rendered unfit for beverage or liquid 
medicinal uses. Where this denatured 
alcohol is withdrawn from a distillery 
warehouse for shipment to the bonded 
warehouse, the new law provides it 
shall be lawful to apply for allowance 
to be made for leakage or loss by ac- 
cident occurring during transportation. 


Appropriations by Congress. 


In an emergency deficiency appro- 
priation enacted by Congress, $300,000 
was provided for the prevention of the 
spread of the citrus canker. In the 
same law an item of $20,000 was car- 
ried to prevent the spread of the dis- 
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ease known as the white pine blister 
rust ; 


Congress provided $15,000 in the leg- 
islative, executive and judicial appro- 
priation law for the fiscal year 1917 to 
complete investigations incident to the 
establishment of units and standards 
of refrigeration and of the determina- 
tion of the phiysical constants of ma- 
terials used in the refrigeration indus- 
tries, such as ammonia, aqueous 
ammonia solutions, carbonic acid, 
brines, etc. Amother item in the same 
law was for $20,000 to be used in testing 
miscellaneous materials, such as var- 
nish materials, soap materials, inks and 
chemicals, including supplies for the 
government. The ‘third item of $10,000 
was provided to develop color stand- 
ards, methods of manufacture and of 
color measurement, with special refer- 
ence to their industrial use in stand- 
ardization and specification of color- 
ants such as dyestuffs, inks, and pig- 
menits, and other products, paint, pa- 
per, and textiles, in which color is a 
pertinent property. 

In the Sundry Civil Law of the year 
1917 the United States Geological Sur- 
vey was given $40,000 for chemical and 
physical researches relating to the 
geology of the United States, including 
researches with the view of determin- 
ing geological conditions favorable to 
the presence of deposits of motash salts. 
The Survey was given also $75,000 for 
preparation of a report of the mineral 
resources of the country. 





“Anti-Dumping” Webb and 


Barkley Misbranding 
Measures. 


During the course of the year, under 
the leadership of the administration, 
attempts were made by Congress to 
prohibit the “dumpings” of goods into 
the markets of the United States by the 
foreign nations following the close of 
the present war in Europe, and also 
to prevent unfair tampering with 
American trade abroad during the war. 
Provisions for these purposes were in- 
cluded in the revenue law which was 
approved by the President last Sep- 
tember. The anti-dumping clauses 
make it unlawful for any person to 
import into this country goods from a 
foreign nation and to sell them here 
at prices below the market prices in 
the principal markets of the country 
of their production. These anti-dump- 
ing clauses may prove of considerable 
assistance, it is believed, in protecting 
the American dyestuffs industry and 
the American chemical industry fol- 
lowing the close of the war, for it is 
well known that in the past Germany 
has flooded the market here with such 
articles at very low prices, in order to 
wipe out American establishments for 
their production, 

Another measure looking to the de- 
velopment of American trade was the 
Webb bill which would permit combi- 
nations of American firms and corpor- 
ations in establishing selling agencies 
abroad, This bill passed the House last 
fall and was hurried to the Senate in 
the hope that it might be attached to 
the revenue law then pending, but the 
Senate failed to act upon it, and at the 
close of the year it was still awaiting 
action before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

Further efforts were made to have 
Congress pass the so-called Stephens 
price-fixing bill, which would enable 
the manufacturer to fix the price at 
which his goods are to be sold by re- 
tailers. 

Hearings were given by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on this measure, but outside of 
that no progress was made with it. 
There is considerable hostility in the 
House committee to this measure and 
there seems little prospect of its be- 
coming a law in the near future. 

The Barkley bill, which is designed 
to prevent misbranding, false and mis- 
leading advertising and false state- 
ments on articles in foreign and inter- 
state commerce was favorably reported 
to the House from the Committee on 
Instate and Foreign Commerce. A law 
to prevent fraudulent advertising in 
the District of Columbia was passed by 
Congress. This last measure, how- 
ever, applies only to the Federal dis- 
trict. The Pomerene uniform bills of 
lading bill also became a law. 





Li 





Chart Showing Derivation 
of Coal-Tar Colors. 


The chart showing the derivation 
of the coal-tar colors, adapted from 
the coal-tar tree of H. von Brunck 
by Thomas H. Norton, of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and published as a special 
supplement to the Reporter of Octo- 
ber 2, 1916, has been reprinted on 
heavy paper, suitable for framing. 

Copies can be procured from this 
Office at 50 cents each, postpaid. The 
new edition has been published by 
request, as the first edition was ex- 
hausted within a week of publica- 


' 
tion. 
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Albone Hydrogen Peroxide 
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ACTIVE OXYGEN PRODUCTS 
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OIL PAINT AND 


PAINT AND NAVAL STORES LEGISLATION 
PROPOSED IN CONGRESS DURING THE YEAR 


MEASURE of very great interest 
A to the paint trade of the country 

is the bill introduced at the open- 
ing of the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress by Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa, known as the “pure paint” Dill. 
This, after extended hearings befor? the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
was favorably reported to the Senate 
in September, When Congress reopened 
its session in December Senator Kenyon 
announced that he would do a!l in his 
power to press the bill to. passage at 
the present session. Unless favorable 
action can be had by both the Senate 
and House before March 4 the bill will 
die with the Congress, and it will be 
n°cessary for Senator Kenyon to rein- 
troduce the measure in the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. It is the opinion of Senator 
Kenyon that the enactment of th? bill 
into law would be of great importance 
to the public general'y, and would save 
it millions of dollars. 


Kenyon Bill Opposed. 
» The measure was oposed by many 
manufacturers of paints during its con- 
sideration in committee. Senator Pen- 
rose, of Pennsylvania, and other Sena- 


tors have been unfavorsbie to the bil. 
Howev?r, it was favorably reported to 
the Senate by a larg imajority of the 
Committee on Manufactures, and is now 
on the Senate calendar. 

The Keryon bill, which is similar to 
a measur introduced in the Sixty-third 
Congr’s * him, and which fo'lows the 
line of puint legislation which has been 
before the Conumittee on Manufactures 
of the Senate for several years, would 


prevent the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of adulterated, mislabeled or 
misbranded linseed oil, turpentine or 
point. The late Senator Heyburn, of 
I during his service in the Senate 
a umpioned a similar bill. 
porting the bill to the Senat> the 
< tee on Manufactures amended it 
1 iking out the enumeration of 
Sta rds for linseed oil and requir®- 
rrac for boiled linseed oil, and substi- 
n amendment providing that the 
ary of Agriculture shall establish 
rds for d2termining the purity of 
oil. 
uly the Bureau of Census issued 
mary of the general results of the 
j eensus of manufacturers of the 
p and varnish industry. A compari- 
s made with the results of a similar 
( 3 taken in 1909. The paint indus- 
this census embraced the manu- 
‘e of colors or pigments in dry 
as well as in paste form, and un- 
varnishes there were included 
is, dyers.and lacquers. 


t Industry Products $149,049,- 
820 in 1914. 


the new census, reports were re- 
d from 855 establishments engaged 
he industry, the total products of 
h for the year 1914 were valued at 
,049,820. Of these 855 establishments 
principal business of 799 was the 
vufacture of paints or varnishes and 
were engaged primarily in other in- 
tries, but produced paints or var- 


nishes to the value of $3,507,182 as sub- 
sidiary products. The products in 1914 
comprised colors or pigments, valued at 
$17,407,955; oil paints, $70,582,461; water 
paints and kalsomine, $2,202,281; vair- 
nishes and japans, $36,061,203; fillers, 
including putty, $3,239,174; bleached 
shellac, $1,806,802, and other products 
to the value of $17,749,944. The va'ue 
of the 1914 output of all establishments 
exceedéd that of 1909 by $21,577,601, or 
16.9 per cent. 

The establishments representing the 
paint industry showed an increas: of 
$17,476,798, or 18.1 per cent., and those 
in the varnish industry $4,100,213, or 13.2 
per cent. The statistics showed a de- 
crease in the value of colors or pig- 
ments produced amounting to 4 per 
cent.; an increase in oil paints amount- 
ing to 23 per cent.; an increase in water 
paints and kalsomine amounting to 11.2 
per c°nt., and an increase in varnishes 
of 13.5 per cent. The production of 
white lead increased by 9.4 per cent. 


Standards for Naval Stores. 


Early in the year the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association sought the 
introduction and passage of a sp°®cial 
bill to secure standard grades of naval 
stores, preventing deception in transac- 
tions in naval stores and regulating traf- 
fic therein. The bill was prepared, but 
the association finally decided against 
advocating legislation at-that time in the 
form of a special bill. In the meantime 
an item was inserted in the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill giving the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
cu'ture authority.to. go out among the 
producers of turpentine and rosin, dem- 
onstrating improved methods or proc- 
esses of preparing these naval stores. 
The sum of $10,000 was appropriated for 
investigating the grade, weight amd 
transportation of naval stores and the 
preparation of definite type samples 
thereon, and for the demonstration of 
improved. methods or processes in co- 
operation with individual companies. 
This authority and the appropriation 
came to the Bureau of Chemistry unso- 
licted by it and through the demands 
upon Congress made by producers and 
users of naval stores. 


Glass Types for Rosin. 


Dr. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, is of the opinion, however, 
that the bureau, through its investiga- 
tions and through the establishment of 
definite samples made of colored glass, 
will be able greatly to aid the trade. A 
similar appropriation is contained in the 
Agricultural bill for the fiscal year 1918, 
and it is confidently predicted that it 
will remain in that measure in its pas- 
sage through the House and Senate. 

The Bureau of Census also issued a 
report on the production of alum in 
1914, showing that in the five-year pe- 
riod from 1909 there had been a gain of 
13.5 per cent. in quantity and 14.7 per 
cent. in value. Reports were received 
from nineteen establishments that man- 
ufactured alum in 1914, the total produc- 
tion being 313,712,000 pounds, valued at 
$3,467,969. 





2ECORD-BREAKING PRODUCTION OF LEAD 
IN UNITED STATES IN THE YEAR 1916 





.verage New York Price for Lead During Year Was 
6.8 Cents as Compared With 4.7 in 1915—Average 
London Price Was 6.7 Cents. 


The lead industry in 1916 made good 
eains in output, both in mining and 
smelting. The lead content of ore 
mained in the United States in 1916 was 
bout 622,000 short tons, compared with 
61689 tons in 1915, an increase of 
69,000 tons, or over 10 per cent. The 
average price of lead in 1916 was so 
much higher than in 1915 that the in- 
erease in value of the mine output of 
lead was about 50 per cent. 

The State that recorded the largest 
gain in lead production was Missouri, 
which made an increase of over 25,000 
tons. Good gains were also made by 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and 
New Mexico. 

The following estimates have been 
compiled from reports made to the 
United States Geological Survey by all 
the lead refineries and soft-lead smelt- 
ers in operation during the year. These 
reports give records of the actual pro- 
duction for the first ten or eleven 
months and estimates of the output 
for the remainder of the year. The sta- 
tistics of imports, exports and lead re- 
maining in warehouse have been made 
up from the records of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
ten or eleven months and estimates for 
the remainder of the year. 


Record-Breaking Production, 


The production of refined lead, des'l- 
verized and soft, from domestic and for- 
eign ores in 1916 was 579,600 tons, worth 
at the average New York price $78,- 
$26,000, compared with 550,055 tons, 


worth $51,705,000, in 1915, and with 542,- 
122 tons, worth $42,286,000, in 1914. The 
figures fot 1916 do not include an esti- 
mated output of 21,800 tons of anti- 
monial lead, worth approximately $4,- 
283,000, compared with 23,224 tons in 
1915 and with 16,667 tons in 1914. Of 
the total production, desilverized lead 
of domestic origin, exclusive of desil- 
verized soft lead, is estimated at 324,- 
000 tons, against 301,564 tons in 1915 
and 311,069 tons in 1914, and desilver- 
ized lead of foreign origin at 21,400 tons, 
compared with 43,029 tons in 1915 and 
29,328 tons in 1914. The production of 
soft lead, mainly from Mississippi Val- 
ley ores, is estimated at 234,200 tons, 
compared with 205,462 tons in 1915 and 
201,725 tons in 1914. ‘The total produc- 
tion of desilverized and soft lead from 
domestic ores was thus about 658,200 
tons, valued at $75,915,000, compared 
with 507,026 tons, valued at $47,660,000 
in 1915, a gain of 51,000 tons. Of this 
gain in domestic production, about 
29,000 tons was made in soft lead and 
22,000 tons in domestic desilverized. lead. 

In consequence of the great demand 
for lead a considerable quantity of sec- 
ondary lead (about 7,000 tons) and sec- 
ondary antimonial lead (over 5,000 tons) 
was recovered at the regular smelters. 

The final figures for the production 
of soft lead will show an increase of 
a few thousand tons over those here 
given, for the reason that the smelters 
and refiners of argentiferous lead un- 
doubtedly treated more or less soft 
lead ore from the Mississippi Valley 
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which in their preliminary estimates is 
not distinguished from silver-lead ore. 


Imports and Exports. 


The imports of lead are estimated at 
20,600 short tons of lead in ore, valued 
at $1,575,000;; 9,200 tons of lean in base 
bullion, valued at $1,091,000, and 6,000 
tons of refined and old lead, valued at 
$803,000—a, total of 35,800 tons, valued 
at $3,468,000, compared with 51,496 tons 
in 1915. Of the imports in 1916 about 
19,500 tons came from Mexico, against 
47,124 tons in 1915. 

The exports of lead of foreign or'gin 
smelted or refined in the United States 
showed a great decrease. They were 
estimated at 9,350 tons, worth $3,468,000, 
against 38,445 tons in 1915 and 31,051 
tons in 1914. This does not include for- 
eign lead manufactures exported with 
benefit of drawback, which amounted 
to 4,744 tons in the first half of 1916. 
For the last three years notable quan- 
tities of domestic lead have been ex- 
ported -to Europe, and the total for 
1916 is estimated at 108,200 short tons, 
valued at $14,787,000, compared with 
87,092 tons, valued at $7,796,998, in 1915. 

The imports of lead for the first ten 
months of 1916 originated as shown in 
the following table:— 


Lead in Ore and Bullion Imported 
from January to October, 1916, 
in Short Tons. 





Lead 

Lead in base 
in ore. Value. bullion. Value. 
Mexico ...... 8,193 $616,836 8,027 $955,940 
Canada ..... 2, 161,482 3 198 
POTR vecccece 461 44,305 48 4,528 
CRO secccece 2,322 199,880 ose fee 
England .... 115 11,109 ese coe 
Australia ... 896 53,749 ees 
All other.... 577 48,002 18 1,747 
Totals . 14,824 $1,135,368 8,006 $962,422 


Lead Available for Consumption. 


The amount of lead available for 
consumption during 1916 may be esti- 
mated by adding to the stock of for- 
eign lead (domestic stocks are not 
known) in bonded warehouses at the 
beginning of the year (12,169 short 
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tons) the imports (about 35,800. tons) 
and the domestic production, (658,200 
tons), making an apparent supply of 
606,169 tons. From this are to be sub- 
tracted the exports of domestic lead 
(108,200 tons), the exports of foreign 
lead (about 9,350 tons), the foreign lead 
contained in articles exported with ben- 
efit of drawback (about 9,000 tons) and 
the stock in bonded warehouses at the 
end of the year (assumed to be the 
Same as at the end of November, 8,387 
tons), leaving as available for con- 
sumption 471,200 tons, compared with 
426,751 tons in 1915. 


High Prices Prevail. 


Lead began the year at New York 
with a price of 5.5c. a pound, the mini- 
mum price of the year, and rose to 8c. 
early in April, this being the maximum 
figure. A long decline carried the price 
down to 5.95c, a pound in the early part 
of August. Another rise reached 7c. 
about the middle of September, after 
which the price remained stationary 
until early in December, when it ad- 
vanced to 7.5c., and it closed the year 
at about that figure. The average New 
York price for the year was 6.8c., com- 
pared with 4.7c. in 1915, 3.9c. in 1914 and 
4.4c, in 1913, 


The London price of lead was higher 
than the New York price for the first 
quarter, but below it for almost the 
whole of the last three quarters of the 
year, The London price started the 
year at £30 7s, 6d. a long ton (6.57c. a 
pound) and rose to £36 7s. 6d. a ton 
(7.87¢c, a pound in the latter part of 
March, Paralleling the New York 
market, a long decline brought the 
price down to £28 a ton (6.06 a pound) 
in July, at which it remained through 
the month. A sharp rise followed by 
a decline and another rise brought the 
price up to £31 10s. a ton (6.82c. a 
pound) late in September. A decline 
to £30 10s. a ton (6.6c. a pound) took 
place early in October, after which the 
price remained practically stationary. 
The average price of lead at London 
during 1916 was about £31 1s, 7/104. a 
long ton (6.7c. a pound). 





QUICKSILVER PRICES IN 1916 HIGHEST 
ON RECORD—GREATEST OUTPUT SINCE 1905 


The domestic output of quicksilver in 
1916, according to preliminary figures, 
was 28,942 flasks of 75 pounds each, 
va'ued, at the average demestic price 
for the year at San Francisco (esti- 
mated at $125.90 a flask), at $3,643,800. 
This was the greatest output in quan- 
tity since 1905, and not only the great- 
est in value since 1875, but, except tthe 
value of $4,228,538 for that year, was 
the greatest in the history of the do- 
mestic industry, dating back to 1850 
Compared with the final figures of out- 
put for 1915, 21,033 flasks, valued at 
$1,826,912, the preliminary figures for 
1916 show an increase of 7,909 flasks, or 
38 per cent., in quantity, and of $1,816,- 
888, cr 99 per cent., in value. 

The productive States, named in order 
of rank, were California, Texas Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington and Arizona, all of 
which increased their output except Ne- 
vada, although Arizona has produced 
only a nominal quantity to date anda 
Washington had produced none prior to 
1916. 

Increase in California. 


The output for California in 1916 was 
20,550 flasks, valued at $2,587,245, 
against 14,283 flasks, valued at $1,174,- 
881, in 1915. Quicksilver prospecting 
and mining were generally active in Cal- 
ifornia in 1916, and some of the large 
furnaces were worked profitably upon 
ores of lower grade than has ever been 
reported in the ‘history of the industry. 


Texas and Nevada. 


The combined output of Texas and 
Nevada in 1916 was 7,975 flasks, valued 
at $1,004,052, against 6,744 flasks, valued 
at $651,611, in 1915. 

The combined production of Oregen 
and Washington in 1916 was 412 flasks, 
valued at $51,870, against a nominal out- 
put from Oregon alone in 1915, 


Highest Prices of Record. 


Never before in the history of the in- 
dustry have such prices been obtained 
for quicksilver as in the first three 
months of 1916. The average San Fran- 
cisco domestic price for January was 
$222 per flask, and this rose to $295 for 
February, during which some metal is 
reported to have been sold for $400 a 
flask. The average declined to $219 in 
March, to $141.60 in April, to $90 in 
May and to $74.70 in June. The price 
then steadied, and from July to De- 
cember the monthly averages did not 
fall below $74.50 nor rise abeve $81.20. 
The year ended with an average for De- 
cember of about $80 per flask. 

The high prices were due to large de- 
mands resulting from war conditions, 
which greatly increased domestic use in 
manufacture and kept down compet- 
ing imports. Notwithstanding in- 
creased output the demand apparently 
absorbed about all the available metal, 
and few sales were reported at a rate 
less than a dollar a pound. 

Imports and Exports. 


For the first nine months of 1916 the 


imports of quicksilver were 6,245 
flasks, at an average value of $93.47 
per flask. Of these imports, 3,014 
flasks came in during the first quarter 
of the year, 1,698 flasks during the 
second, and only 533 during the third. 
ia total TT for consumption for 
were 6,625 flasks, 
$282,752. a 


Exports of quicksilver for the first 
ten months of 1916 were 6,689 flasks, at 
an average value of $76.01 per flask. 
The exports were twenty flasks for 
the first quarter, 1,350 flasks for the 
Second, 3,444 flasks for the third, and 
1,875 flasks for October alone. 


Conditions Prosperous. 


Altogether conditions for the quick- 
Silver industry are prosperous, With 
increasing output, steady demand at 
high prices, decreasing imports, and 
increasing exports, the quicksilver 
mines may look back upon 1916 as the 
best year within a generation, and the 
outlook for the immediate future is 
correspondingly bright. 
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Oil of Lemon-Grass Produc- 
tion in United States. 


The attention of growers of volatile dil 
plants is called to the possibilities of 
profit in the production of lemon-grass 
oil by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Because of the overhead 
charges for a plant which will be in use 
only a few weeks in the year, the pro- 
duction of lemon-grass oil by itseif, it is 
said, probably will not be profitable, but 
by growing it im conjunction with other 
volatile oil plants, a long distilling sea- 
son may be attained and greater use ob- 
tained from the distilling plant, 

At the present time about 100,000 pounds 
of lemon-grass oil are used in the United 
States, chiefly in the perfume and soap 
industries. Practically all of this oil is 
imported, most of it being produced in 
the East Indies. There seems to be, 
however, no reason why lemon grass can 
not be grown successfully in the sub- 
tropical portions of the United States. 

The plant does best on well-drained, 
sandy loam, but it is suggested that the 
high pine lands of the Florida peninsula 
would be suitable. Newly cleared sandy 
pine land without any previous applica- 
tion of lime has given good results. On the 
other hand, poorly drained goil should 
mot be used. The crop, it is said, may 
be planted with safety where the tem- 
perature does not fall below 2 degrees 
F. On the sandy Florida soils expert- 
ments have shown that lemon grass re- 
quires rather more potash than other 
grasses, 

The first year two cuttings can be 
made, thereafter three harvests a year 
should be expected. Close cutting is not 
profitable because of the low oil con- 
tent in the lower portion of the plant. 

Commercially, the investigators of the 
Department of Agriculture have had no 
difficulty in selling samples of the oil 
produced in their experiments in Florida 
at a price equivalent to that obtained 
for the better grades of imported oil. 
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Direct Direct Direct Direct 
Sulphur Acid Chrome Chrome 
Acid Chrome 
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BASIC COLORS 


Bismark Browns Chrysoidines 
Methyl Violet Safranine Methylene Blue 
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OIL COLORS COLOR BASES 
BETA NAPHTHOL PARA NITRANILINE 


MANUFACTURED AT BUFFALO, NEW YORK, BY 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents 


National Ani line & Chemical Company 


100 William Street NEW YORK 
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WAR-TIME MARKET PRICE STUDIES, FROM AUGUST, 1914, TO JANUARY, 1917. 


In the following tables will be found a comparison of the prices prevailing in the New York markets for every 
item customarily carried in the Reporter’s wholesale prices current, the quotations being those for the first of the 
| month on the opening of the quarter, from the first war month, August, 1914, until the first of the present year. 

In any study of war-time. conditions, and as a progressive record of price changes during this most momentous 
period, these tables will be found invaluable. 
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CHEMICALS. 








































































































































































































































































ig  —_— ee oe Oct July —r- Jan 
Jan. 1 Oct. July. April. an . : 
Bleach, over 35%, per Ib.........0.ceccecceeces 4%@6Y, 44 @6 5%@8 8@8% —@14 2%@3 1%@1% ri? oy 1 i 
Salt cake, i eIOD IUiadeseviseceiesas ce» 7b@— 55@65 50@— #@7 55@65 3. 67%@72 67%G72% 67%4@7: 
Soda ash, 48%, bags, f. 0. b. works, 100 ibs... -@— —@— —@— —@— 1.85@2.10 Ly ay outa ae 006% .005%@.000% 
‘ dight, (68%, bags. fiat, ib bs dhe ia de chs dotuak 8.00@3.10 siese 3to8% sean 3hO3% oor ae ” B4@3% 3%4O3% “3 3% 
la, bicarb., fe ere e 3%@3% 3%4@3! 5 4 @3'%, 36 34 3 % 3'%*@3 
_ American, f © 1 7801.90 1.65@1.75 1.65@1.80 1.65@1.80 1.20@1.80 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.0091. 10 1.00@1.10 
soda, caustic, “domentic fn. s 60% nr 49 = — a 
oda, caustic, domestic, f. o. b. works, , @ oi = 1.55@1.60 1. 
aTe%, a A —— 04% enooy sis im 54% @5% .02% @.0285 0169017 0145: O147% 0142) O147% 
ue simi 2% 
6, » Ib 5% @6 5@5% @6% 6 6% 6%6 5%4@5%4 3 
Sal soda, Amecicen, £ 0. b, works, 100 Ibe... 1.10@1.25 1.09@1.15 1. pis 1.10 ihe Sse ace ase B,J fos a 14o1% 4 .% 
ulphide of soda, 30%, crystals, bbis., Ib...... @2Y%, h 2 } ; 
fused or broken, iron bbls., Ib........ 3@3Y%, 3@3% 194% 4%@5% 5%@— 3@3% 303% 24@2% 2%@2% 2% 
1917. —_-_ -_—_—_ April 
Jan. 1 Oct Jan Oct. — . 
Acid, acetic, 28%, bbis........... eeeecccescces 4% 1%4@5 6@7 3.00@3.15 Fong 
12@14 10%@11 10@12 a 1% 
glacial acetic, 95%, carboys.... 30@40 27@2 30@35 + 3 “71 
hydrofluoric, 30%. in bbis. 5@5} 5@5% 3@3% Sort 6@ee 
» carboys, 11@-- 11@— 6@6% 4 6%4Q7 
52%, 1n@— 19@— Ye@T g 24@2 
lactic, ne 7@7% 1%@— 24O2% tty tso18% 
iT Minh 50060 uresemeecdsersssansens M4@ih 10@— 50@51 0 3.60@4 
DUNNER, TED din o's ccdcccedcdocsccccccaceuse 17450 60@62 3.60@4.60 3. aani 0085@1 
DU Fe Capt ob ob cowcdec dccpecenactocete 11@i2 11@12 1%@1 1 % '01@.011 
A Ee 2 ES ES eae err eer re 1@1\4 1@1 is Ye 101% 
MOONE s és cc ccccoocecccoseeuece 1%@2 1%@2 i 1401" 
I 6.6 9 6-506065904.000000000070eese 2@2% 2%@2% 24@3 ‘ % onits 9.0165 
murtatie, 18 deg., carboys.. 14@1% 1%@2 1% i 1% 136 
\) Se 4@% 2@2% : 
deg... 202% 2% @2% 2%@2% ay ee one 
Aqua fortis, 36 de 54 @5'5 6@6% 6407 404% 
deg 54%4@5% 64% @6% ory sue4% 
40 deg 5%@6 64@6% be 4 4405 
GB GOB ccc cc cccccccccccccccccccscccccccceccce 6@6% 6%@7 6y4@7 3%O4% 
nitric, 36 deg., im carboys.....c.ccccscccccees 514,@5% 64%@6% 6407 or 404% 
Ne ein nk cu vbneestewsewnneneeen 5%@6 6%@6% Om 4) bs 4,3 404% 
ASO K6d6069 06000800 vevcecveentedessese 6@6% 4g Y% adi ‘ K@d% 
42 ececcecce phallic eh a LL achat KOO 7 Ay 4 4, 4 38% 
66 6:65.60 0000600edsesseandite 6@ 66@ O44 
ET CCChs ss niatsersvsstadaereveevedes 68@65 65@— 41@41% 51@55 
; EOUS CHEMICALS 
19 15— 
1917. 1916— ~ rc April 
Jan. 1. Oct. July. April Jan. Oct. July. 2 2.55 
ee SO I, ca eskcccovcesscees 3.50@3.55 3.50@3.55 14 Fos 7.00@T.05 ‘ 6@6.10 44:06 ——_ os oot 
Acetate of lead, brown, broken, Ib............ 11%a— 11%@— 138%@14 11% 1oxe p11 Att 2% 114 912% 94@10% 
white, crystals. - 13@— 13%@— 15% @15 13% 2%@12% He» 414 t+ Srtr4 8%@9 
white, broken. 124@— 134%@— 14%@15 12%@13} 11%¢ 512% . he 4 % oot 028 2@2 
Alum, lump...... 4@4% 4@4% al 4%@4% 44 : r 4 1/10 025 026 026@. 
und ...s..- 1%O4% 4%@4 1%@4 4 HOt ne —@25 a 
Anhydrous ammonla..........++...+0. a ee —@ —@%s O25 py <4 25@28 12@18 
Antimony, needle, glassmakers’ grade......... 20@— 20@— 262@— 35@— y 4 22923 12@13 
AREIMRONY ORIGD. oc ccccccccecsccscsccceccccces e 25 25@— 30@— 354 a oul 2% 24e2% 24@2% 
Aqua ammonia, drums, 16 deg., Ib........+06+ 2% @3 2%@3% 2%@3% 2% 2 2% 3% : Fp + 243 
BD GiRveccccccccseceeccceccosecccccescccoees 3'4@4%4 ont a gt ih b, 2% 3 Hie 3% 4 a. 3%@3% 
St Mn+ kO06e6S60S 000s cCoccc sec ccerecesees 4a 4 y 8 % 3A@on 4%05 
26 des Susesaiasee Peli dakasen cea vtetvenn cose = 4B 5%@6 5%@6 4%.Q5% 4%.@5% 1% oy) sROS% Hie +t] 
g Ammoniac, sal, BTAY...-.--ceeceeeeeeeeeeescees 12@15 10@15 10@15 6Y4t IT Ley 7 70 TH@10 714@8 
granulated, whit 17918 ial OY s 10 S4O0K eS sty b> 10012 10@12 
lump ..«-«... ‘ 18 24%@18 —@18 
Argols ...... 24@18 24%@18 24%@18 @18 18 @ 104 
Arsenic, white 8@8% 5%@6 6%@6% oi dp 3%@4% Ets . Hire 44 84 +44 
FOO cccccces 65@70 @@70 70 65@7T0 —@— 5 ¢ 3 +4 56 
es sc cne sad none even many 8%4@9 8%@a9 8%@9 8%@9 oi a ones of! 4 i 4 
Barium chloride, 1D......-eceeeeeeeceeeceeeneee 4%,@5% 5@5%_ 54@6 —@T am a on coe Bo toe 532. 60 2 22. 22.00@22.50 
Brimstone, ONG OMe occccccccccccccccccccccses —@35.00 —@35.00 —@35.00 29 city om 1aKo18% 18Ko@18% 144%@15 
Carbonate Of COPPEP.coccccessscccssccscscccses 5@3 82@34 — 406 “ Wg isuoie 14017 18Q@17 +1 
Carbon tetrachloride, in drums...........-++5. 16%@17 16@16% 17%@18 At p18 18@20 x 50— 28@30 30@3 
Cream tartar, cry6tals.........6.csescseeeeeee —@4 —a@40 42%@44 423 46 s™ 039 : 35o— 28@30 30¢ 
powdered, eb eeeeocrecces Mewosssetsnosen —@40 0 3@44% 42 a os 14916 14@16 14Q16 <n 
CHEOPEES GE BOGR. cc coccccccsccccccccccsiccsseoce @35 28@35 3@— —« nLT8 11.78 —@i1.78 —@11.70 oil 
Chloride of calcium, 70@75% 23.00@26.00 26.60@31.00 —@11.78 —@11.78 —@11. A 006% 067 0065@.0075 0065@. 
Copperas ........++ 1@1 14%@1% 1%@2 14%@2: 0055@. 006 eT 75 604 
Glauber’s salt, bagi 60@05 60@65 65@70 704 60@75 un 13 114612 —@8 a 
Nitrate of lead..... 15%@16 15%@16 15%@16 17@18 138%@14 : 35: 30% 30@30% oll 
Potash, GRICP., CF¥S.ccccccccccccccscccscccccese 65@70 48@70 53@70 DTS 45@50 = +4 % 30@30% ye 
POWKOTE 20.00. cccessccccccccessecceccccess 65@70 48@70 53@70 v75 45@50 1 15@15% Be 
Ms IDs 60 coc cccsecstscedenveces 38@ 50@— 80@85 —@0 45@50 18@18%4 7 
Calcined, D6@I8%........-csesceesececeevens 50@ 95@1.00 —@1.10 45@50 16@17 aa 
hydrated, EDs cc ccc ceccccnccencsceesee 55@65 7 95@1.00 —@1.15 ry +14 20@25 8¢ 
CAUSTIC, SEGOZM.......cccwscvccccssecsscess 90@95 85@90 83@90 95@1.00 0 1 —@-— —@o- 
BASIN, GTUER sos ccc cccccccccccccccevccecvcese —@— — —@-— —@— G@T 18o19 i7 12@12% 7@8 
ny ee, > st? aly? tay wt tt 1.4Q1.65c 1.191.8¢ 1.1@1.3¢ 1.1@1.3¢ 
Sulphate, alumina, low grade 2@2' 4@4% 4@45, saat 4 1% 1 % 1%@1% 1%@1\% 
igh grade 3%@4 5@6%4 5@6% 5 545% as 5% 
Bisulphite of soda, powdered 54%@6 54@5% S'Y4O5% ‘ 48 39@41 55@56 +4 
Tin, 48@ 44@46 46@48 46@ 35 30@32 30@32 
Verdi 40@42 36@37 40@42 2 38@40 Be «A oh 0435¢9.0455 
=e eis is» te eo) tied a “Rois” 12@18 13@14 8%@9 84a 
zine, 24@26 hey 8@8 8O8% 4%@4 % 
c see eeeeeeereees weeeceessnesseeees 13@14 13@14 13@14 14@15 8@8% 2 .0235@.0: 
Suouae Seto endvn'ckces 64s bitesusndceese 6Y%ya7 6%@7 6%@7 6% 6%@7 6%@Q@7 6%@7T 2%O 
1915 —-- 
1917. — ~ ee Oct. July April. 
Jan. 1 Oct. July April. Jan. 5 4 r 
ES SEPP CCTP ETE CTE TTR TOP ELE TT 9@14 10%@11 15@15} 14@15 9%4@9% 6 i 85 % By 
” MOMMEEOUOIRD s oo 00000600606 0eesce0eees 65@66 65@66 @66 65@66 oorr 7 7 * 7 T0@77T 
BENE sc cccsccccoccesacescsseccabececosese 70@77 T0@77 70@77 70@TT Py 444 Fh 444 55 
AlbUMON, CGB. ++.-0+-++++00rsrerrereeerer ees 70@78 caer somes pt 4 30@35 35 anges 30@35 
Eo nin nes 06 SCO 6405068 0 ON EONOCRRED 33@4! Z 37 BE é 5 25@30 
he occa ck dstcksedrianacthessagen —@~ —@— pe Fo 4-9 ma 629.021 bt on 
ABMMING, CRIOTIOR. cccccccccccccsccsverseccccece 4@4.10 4@4 10 .04@.041 @. ‘oot +4 9591.60 1.30@1.35 ‘30@— 
ne ccascnasacbaseenessancenbe 22024 27@30 + 4 ‘ ei be Leen 1.eO100 i'3301,80 1.300 
abit". a a ce: i: + i 7 
BOC ..ccerssenssess 15@16 @16 15 3 20@38 30 35 
50@*60 50@*60 50@60 50 0@35 80@: ‘ 
. i a ae 2 2s 
es een ee oo Peere 40@*45 : 
Bichloriae ‘cf Mn, GO Geil. .cdih co cdh .ccehbes 134@14 13%@14 15%@15% 15%Q16 13%@14 14@i1% 114912 
Bichromate of Potash. .......sccsesscccccceevcs 42@43 38@50 43@45 5 i 10@11 
BCHTOMAEH Of BOER. 205 ose sccccccccccseccoccece 19@20 26@29 30@41 oo 6@— 
Cochineal, Teneriffe, silver..........:ssee+ceee 95@28 95@98 H+ 04 “Ss 
rosy, 85@90 85@90 75 60Q@75 75 
ay, =— be = —@-— 60@ yon 
e, a . 30 
Cudbear, French T0@*80 70@*80 80 25@30 30 pe ory 
concentrated 75@*85 T5@*85 ri] bs br of : + 
Wnglish ty 514 ON a. 124018 1 i 7498 
Ss “ 
Cutch. bale 12@16 12@16 15 4 3 lopie 1opi2 10@12 10@12 
Dextrine, imported, pota’ 1........+.-cesececeee 12@1: 12@13 12 12@1 0805%.0816 0315@.0826 0335@.0846 .0815@.0326 
British gum......... FpPeeT ey err ee 6.ege at a ry 03: " 08: 4 6 we 40 40 10 
were ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee | | ‘ 5. 
ct te nesnenicase 0) wa 55,008 50,00@55.00 65.00@6T.00 6S. 00 —50.00@55.00 —-40.00@45.00 -38.00040.00 40.0004 
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Export Import 
Bichromate of Potash Bichromate of Soda 
Borax Boracic Acid 
Parattine Wax Sulphate of Aluminium 
Sulphate of Copper Olein 
Castor Oil Glycerine 


Chloride of Lime Caustic Soda 


Bleach. In 10-Ib. tins Solid, also Ground, in 10-lb. tins 


Soda Ash Tartaric Acid 
— Citric Acid Salol 
Salicylates Logwood, Solid and Liquid 


Aniline Oil Aniline Salt 





Tallow 


Will cable quotations on request 
SPECIAL PACKING FOR EXPORT 


B. BROWN & BRO. 


Office and Warehouse: 237 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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1917. 
» 1, 


Jan 
PT EES FSC cb enectins bedeuedes 
CL Mr OOM s 6nes0v cvereedesceuveddvenes , oh BOL, 
young MEIER bids iS500c ches cons cc ate —@ 
Gambler, spot, ex-store, Ib..................... 114a@— 
= of BOGR, WHIG., CWLissccciscccecccssecce OCOD 
UNOS TN VGn WS ud sdedsd deadeceerente 2. 1b@2. 
Indigo, MUD Aivvbtsciivanccr te, 3 5048.00 
ITA CONS 560 bs erb bs cetCiteCravecredees —o— 
Guatemala ES SOE RARE Nts fp a 3.00@4.50 
UCR 6600445 505.06000404soe¢ecn esses 1.083@— 
MPMMIUMMUOY 6 <cbeysivivccectovccccctcccccs 1.50@— 
Log wood, EE WOR ve svsccteuvesvivvsvycuscsse Se 
PEN CRUUREB SC s00 0608 550 ohets bieccecvceesedos 28.00@35. 
RS Ws diss vicadiccvcsccrvetesveeee 280930 
EO coer ibs crcussescevesesecesceese 60.00@65.00 
Niteate Of ifon, commercial..........0ccsceceee 2%@3 
COOP OSSE HCE EEHE HEE SHEE EEE E OEE EEEE EES . 6 
Nuteatis, blue, ‘Aleppo ee ee Pere Serr ° nomiasl 
RE WSS 6 5GEEEOW 6 vv dey 600 dase vcsedpeescs 18@20 
Persian berites. A Seay a Sere —— 
Phosphate of soda, com............... cece cee! 6@7T 
Min 500) « ssdbcctalhcccedesceees 34@36 



















Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, 29% (tannic acid), ton. 80.00@—~ 
Ds 5 6666 Ueber 6eses cd beeebsseet se 29%@30 
Turmeric, Madras. 84% @9 
Aleppy a— 
Pubna. ° -@— 
China 8%@8% 
Cochin, —@— 
Turkey red, oil. 10@24 
DR reeie 000s ss6ues sede secoucecedest 20@33 
1917 
Jan, 1 
Barwood, Ib. 6@8 
Canwood 18@20 
Fustic 6a7 
Hypernic 7a@s 
Logwood . 24a 
PROG BONGO. occ ccccccscccccsecesccccesescece 2@14 
1917. 
Jan. 1 
Archil, double, Ib. ...cccceccccccesscesccvccece e 23@— 
concentrated . ° 5a@— 
Barberry, French 5@40 
CHOBEMUE coccccccccrcccccccccccccccececcece 3@3% 
Ce das che ees Secbecccrdecceesdaevedceeves 4@4% 
 SPPPPTTIT TTT TTT ee 4@4%% 
PEED, GOTIG. ccc ncccccccccccvcccccccccccocccece 40a— 
liquid, 51 = bes eebesecdecdecescocccssceeeses 15@20 
GOD cccceccvccccccccsescccsccccseccscccsoecses 17@20 
BRGIBO ceccccccccccosscccesccccccccevecccesecce 30@45 
LOBWOOd, SONG. .... cc cece cece eee eeeneee eeecces 30@35 
Memid, GE GOBsccccccccccccccccces eeecene covce 15@20 
4B GOB. cvccccccccece occvweoeee oesocceces sees 10@16 
CTYSBIS ccccccccsccsccesese ec reerccccccscccce 35@40 
Quebracho, BSOlId.......scseeeeeeceee Cbs cceoeces 14@16 
Be LS 5S06 6 66 C0 e ee ese veveweuvosee eovcevcecce 7@8 
GB GbBccccccccccccccccess Coerecerces eeccccces ° 64%a@— 
QUETCITFON ..cccccccccsccccssesvesevecs occcccce 11@12 
PalMettO .ccccccscccserreessessssesese eeececces 4@*5 
Persian DErry....cccccsscccsccesees ecccccceccee 20@25 
BuUMAC .occcsccccssccvsees rrr. te 66nsbedeee 7@13% 
1917 
Jan. 1 
a ay -- PFOMPt....ccesccscccccceses 4.50@— 
futu: Sodcccreercccocedesscocespervecess «64.00 — 
Fish ‘cores, "ried, 11% ammonia, 14% bone 
phosphate, f, o. b., delivered Baltimore 
(unit) ...... 4.50&10 
wet, acidulated, “6% ammonia, "3% ‘phosphoric 
acid, MMIWOEOR. oo cccnesesecees 4.25&10 
Ground fish guano, imported, 1 ‘ana 1% bond 
phos yoate. c. i. oe deed oaiaere or 
Philadel phia ... ee sees —@— 
Tankage, 1% and 15%, ¢ f° oO. b. “Chicago... eocnes 3.90&10 
eo ¥- — 20%, f. Chicago, ground..... e 3.75&10 
and 20%, £0 o. Chicago, ground...... 3.90&10 
FF. ', f. o. b. itenee 14% bed 15 5%. ++ 3.70&10 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. Chicag 15.00@— 
one manure, concentrated, f. = 7 ‘Chicago, 
=. SPPEeRAN Es vega cass svisonse sevnso4s6 eeee — = 
Hoofm f. b. Chicago, Mera eave tea 4.00@— 
Dried bio ny 12015%, ammonia, f. 0. Le N. ¥.. 4. v5a— 
cay TEOe dU Ned esceceded ens avceeess 
Nitrate. of soda, oon, spot, 100 Ibs. cosessneces 
SPE MTTTTTT TIE evcecese 
1917. 
Jan. 1. 
Acid phosphate, ton..........sseese escocceeee § 11,50@12.00 
Bones, rough, hard, tom.....ccccecescccocecs ++ 22.50@24.00 
soft, steamed, A. «<5 chsesnaceeecee ee Ut 21.50@22.00 
ground, steamed, 1%% ammonia and 60% 7 
bone phosphate 20.00@21.00 
Gitte, BW OMA GO. c.cccccccccccvcscccccscccs 23.50@24.00 
raw, ground, 4% ammonia and "50% bone 
PHOSPHATE occ sccccccccccccccccccsccescccees 28.50@30.00 
South Carolina phosphate rock, kiln ariea, g. 
DEE PIU OR vc cccecenccedessespecocce 3.50@3.75 
voces, land pebble phosphate rock, 68%, f. o. 
MOR ccccscccescaccsecessevesécceveeee 2.00@2.25 
Florida high grade phosphate rock, 11%. f. °. 
DBD. WROTE POT, occccsccccccccccscccccces 5.00@5.25 
Tennessee phosphate rock, f. o. b. Mt. Pleas- 
ant, domestic, 718@30%, COR cdi lee ee vendes 5.00@5.50 
75%, gSuiaranteed.......ssseeeees eereseeeees oe 4.75@5.00 
CBOTZG ccccscccsesccccccces Sotad inne aeeaave 4.25@4.50 
1917. 
Jan. 1, 
Muriate of potash, 80@85%, basis 80%, in bags, 
i Sen iiedes cen cccvetecndeas cancaenes. COMMEND 
Murilate of potash, min. 95%, basis 80%, in 
DATS, COM... cccercecerceseccesecs cocccces 340.00@— 
Muriate of npetnate min, 98%, basis. “80%, in 
~~ d “’ coccencess Nominal 
Sulphate o potas ‘W0@ 96%, “basis 80%, in 
bass, 9S A ES, Chea TS .+ 275.00@300,00 
Double — salt, *48@53%, basis “48%, ‘in 
bags, ge eccccccccccees -- 105.00@— 
Manure Page 20%, K,0O, in bulk, ‘ton. esse 50,00@60.00 
Hardsalt, min, ‘e%, K,0, in bulk, ton....... 40.00@50.00 
Kainit, min. 12.4%, K20, in bulk, ton......... 40.00@50.00 
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r 1916 z 
Oct. Jul April. ‘Oc : ——— ; 
1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 60@80 60@80" 80° eo@so”” oot is 
80.00@85.00 00 30 00@35.00 00 $50.00 22.00 130.00 22.00@30.00 18.00@30.00 —_18.00@30.00 18 00s 230.00 
yew, igi =, 0, ae, eee asa 
2:15@2.30 2.40@2.65 2.40@2.65 3 0% 03.10 1754 +5 10 1796 a 40 17562 10 195 + 10 
5.0088.00 3.50@5.00 8.50 5.00 3.00@3.50 3.00@3.50 3.00@3.50 3.00@— 2.006 5a 
“= —@— \— —@— - fs get i 
3.00@4.50 3.00@4.50 3.00@4.50 3.00@3.50 3.00% 03.50 3.00% 23.50 =3 be — 
.50@— 50@— 1.50@— 1.50@— 92@93 93@95 1.22@— 1.22 
1.35@— 00@— 1.90@— 1.353@— 65@— 65@— 65@— 65¢ ~ 
35.00@45.00 55.00@65.00 55.00@100.00 -00@30.00 24.00@30.00 24.00@30.00 — 18.00@20.00 18.00@20 
40: = 70 90@80.00 70.00 7100.00 18.00¢ 3 18.00 p— 18.00@— 00@15.00 12.00@15.00 
52,00 58.00 56 90@87.00 30,004 p40.00 30.00 40.00 31.009-— 30.006 8. 30.004 35.00 40.004 550.00 
5@6 5@6 6 4@4%4 4 DAY ay? +n % +o "i a 
35@50 35 35@50 18@30 18@30 18@30 18@30 18@30 
18@20 27@28 35@45 17@25 17@25 17@25 17@25 17@25 
—@— —@— — —@— —@— —@— —@— —@— 
7@8 7@8 54@6 2%@2% 2%@2% 2%@2% 2%@2% 2%@2% 
@55 @92 1.20@1.25 67%@70 41@45 35@40 12@— 14@16 
1.2091.80 1.75 p1.80 5201.00 82 85 80@90 41@45 22@24 
pe fa ad .50@— , — 
75.00@80.00 5.00@45.00 25.00@30.00 "00@30.00 25008 >30.00 25.004 230.00 bs 
@5 3@3% % @25% 2% 02% 2% @2% 23, 92% r+ oh 
1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 85@1.10 85@1.10 85@1.10 85@1.10 85@1.10 
2@3 2@3 2€2% 202% 2@2% 22% 2@2% 
13@14 16@18 6%@10 6%@10 6%4@10 6%@10 6%@10 
16 17@20 20@25 11@12 11@12 11@12 11@12 11@12 
pe. 2 2592.31 2.25 2.36 2.056 22.16 2.15 2.26 2.35@2.46 2.15@2.26 1.99@2.10 
10 8@10 8@10 4 ‘4 ke tid oe te “a Ba one _ 
68.00@— 7 +40 76.006 4 004 — “OO +h eo one or 00 as wy 
29%4@30 35@35%4 32@32% 28@28% “25 ¢ P25 6% "26@26% 234 on 
8%@9 —@— —@— 4%@41% 4% 4%@4% 4@4% 4@4% 
= = a “ae Rao a ba tr “6 “ges 
sHa8% -9- = 3%@3% 34031 : 853% 303% 303% 
1oa24 15@24 15@24 5@16 5@16 So16 sa16 <a 
22@:30 28@30 32@38 35@38 37@38 32@33 16@— 9@10 
prone 1916 1915 
Ov t. July. April Jan. Oct. July April. Jan. 
6@s 7@8 7@8 7@8 3@4 2@2 2@2% 
18@20 18@20 16@20 16@20 16@20 8@9 6@7 6@7 
6a7 6@7 6@7 5@7 5@7 2@2% 1%@2 1%@2 
7@8 7@8 6@8 6@8 6@8 3@4 2@3 2@3 
405 9@9% 15@18 4@6 41@6 2@2% 14@1% 1%@1% 
12@14 12@14 12@14 8@10 8@10 4@5 3@3 3@5 
— —1916 : P 1915. 
60. og og inais 40045 iugis 13017 ° 
‘ ( 15@17 
45 55@— Ht a 50@55 17@19 10@12 logis 
35@40 35@40 35@40 35@40 35¢ 28@35 
5@6 4@5 4%@4% 5@5 7 6@7 5@5 % 
6@8 6@8 8% 8@81%4 81% 86 8@8' 86 
5%@6 5@5% 4% 5%@— 4@5 2%@3% 2%O3% 2%4 +46] 
35 35@40 55@— 56@— 15@— 8@11 8@11 8@11 
22@26 359. 40@— 9%@11 6( 6@8 6@8 
16 25@28 15@— 12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 
30@45 35 60@— 5o@e0 50@60 504 6@10 6@10 
45@50 70@75 85 90 95@— 12@— 6@12 6@12 
30@45 35@40 75 50@80 50@70 6@8 5@10 5@10 
25@— +> 50@— 50@— 5@7 4@6 4@6 
55@60 95 1.15@— 1.08. 15@— 10@15 10@15 
14@16 14@16 14@16 20@— 12@13 4%@5% 4%@5% @5% 
7@8 14 15@— 7 3%@4 34@4 8%@4 
14 @— 14 14@— 5 @3 2%@3 2%@3 
11@12 15@20 25@35 30@— 12918 6@6 2%@3 2%@4 
4@*5 4 4 3@4 3 8@4 24@2% 24@2% 
25 20025 20 12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 
7@13% 9@16 10@18 10@17% 6@6% 3%@6% 3% @6% 8%O6% 
FERTILIZERS. 

— 1916 ‘ ¢ 1915 ‘ 
Oct. July. April. Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan. 
4oe— 3.40@— 3.70@4.00 4.00@— 3.30@— 3.25@— 3.10@— 2.65@2.80 

4.00@— 3.40@— 3.70@4.00 4.00@— 3.40@— 3.25@— 3.05@— 2.55@— 

3.60810 3.00@10.00 3.75@10.00 3.75@10.00 2.75@10.00 nominal 3.35@10.00 3.35@10.00 
Nominal nominal nominal nominal nominal —G -@- —-@ 
—@— —@— —@- 2 —g— 
3.15&10 2.85@10.00 2.85910.00 3.20@10.00 2.30@10.00 2-20@10.00 2.95@10.00 2.95@10.00 
3.05&10 2:55@10.00 2.85@10.00 3.20@10.00 2.30@10.00 2.30@10.00 3.05@10.00 3.05@10.00 
3 15&10 2.65@10.00 2.95@10.00 3.20@10.00 2.30@10.00 2.30@10.00 3.05@10.00 3.05@10.00 
2'90&10 2.50@10.00 2.75@10.00 3.10@10.00 2.30@10.00 2.15@10.00 2.95@10.00 2.95@10.00 
9. 9.004 9.00@— 9.00@— 9.00@— 9.00@— 9.00@— 9.00@— 
3.00@— 13.00@— 13.00@— 13.00@— 13.00@— 13.00@— 13.00@— 13.00@— 
360027 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 2.c0g2.70 2.60@2.70 2. 60@2. 70 
3.35@— 2.809 - 3.00@— 3.40@— 2.65@— 2:45 2.75@— 3.25@— 
3:20@— 2.65 2.80@— 3.25@— 2.40@— 2.30@— 2.60@— 3.16@— 
2'90@2.95 3.10@— 3.40@— 3.251 2.55@— 2.35@— 2.274@— 1.90@— 
2.:90@2.95 3.074%@— 3.10@— 3.20@— 2.53@— 2.35@— 2.25@— 1.9090— 
owe St 1916 . : 915 . 
. ae July. April, Jan. “~ Oct. July. April. Jan. 
10.50@12.00 80@85 80@85 55@60 45@50 45@50 45@50 
22'50@24.00 22.50@24.00 22.50@24.00 22.50@24.00 22.50@24.00 22.50@24.00 22. 50g24, 00 32.50924.00 
21 59@22.00 21.50@22.00 21.50@22.00  21.50@22.00 21.50@22.00 21.60@22.00  21.50@22.00 21.50@22.00 
20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00  20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00  20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 
23.50@24.00 23.50@24.00 23.50@24.00  23.50@24.00 23.50@24.00 23.50@24.00  23.50@24.00 23.50@24.00 
28.50@30.00 28.60@30.00 28.50@30.00 28.50@30.00 28.50@30.00 28.50@30.00 28.50@30.00 28.60@30.00 
3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 
2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 3.00@3. 25 
5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 5.00@6. 25 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 5.75@6.25 5.75@6.25 5.75@6.25 
5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 5. .50 5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 
4.75@5.00. 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 4. 75@5.00 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 
4,25@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.25@4. 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 i 25@4.50 
— 1916 ‘ - 5 ~ 
Oct. July. April, Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan. 
400.00@420.00  290.00@350.00 415.00@420.00 475.00@500.00 245.00@250.00 250.00@275.00 160.00@— 39.57@— 
375. _— 800.00@310.00 nominal nominal nominal nominal 160.00@— 41.25@— 
Nominal nominal nominal nominal nominal nominal 160.00@— 42.15@— 
275.00@300,00 275.00@300.00 325.00@850.00 440.00@— 205.00@210.00  205.00@210.00 140.00@— 48.07@— 
.00@— 105.00@— 105.00@— 105.00@— 105.00@— 105.00@— 57.00@— 25.54 
50.00@60.00 .00@60.00 50.00@60.00 60.00@— 60.00@— 60. 29.00@— 13.7 
40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00 . .00 -o— 11. 07 
40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00  — 40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00 40.00@50.00 —@- 
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44 OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Quality 
int and Varnish 


Removers 


Brand Manufacturer 

“AB-LU-ENT”...... Detroit White Lead Works, Detroit, Mich. 
“ACME”...... Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, Mich. 
“PEPER EED 66 os cntievencs Adams & Elting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
"EEE Sse scdeesevces Albany Chemical Co., Albany, N. Y. 
EEE ec ethers dec eceknd ocsesewes Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
“ATLANTIC”....Atlantic Varnish Works, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
TEE whe6d 0c cwvatticdess Ball Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“BEAVER CREAM,” 
F, W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., New York, N. Y. 


REED 6. Wkuinse's 0 ¥e0eekees Eugene Arnstein, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
— 3). 9 eer Boston Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 
- fe perro Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


“BRIDGEPORT STANDARD,” 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., New Milford, Conn. 


“BUNKER HILL,” 
Burbank & Ryder Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 


TP REEE caescsbacces Devoe & Raynolds Co., Chicago, II. 
“REIN Ee” . 0. ec ccccece Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
“CLEAN CUTTER”... .ccccss Warren Paint Co., Warren, Ohio 
“CLEANOFF’”..... Campbell Glass & Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
PE Fs vs ¥0casae dense Climax Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“CONQUEROR”.... W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
TEP OEE che bc cccbecces Bradley & Vrooman Co., Chicago, II. 
a ge tn i rr C. R. Cook Paint Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
» 2 oe: Frank S. De Ronde, New York, N. Y. 
“DEVOE”...F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., New York, N. Y. 
“ELECTRIC SOLVO”...... S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
FREE a scncceccussuess Electro Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
PEE c'c's -4eb0'6,00e snes Palmer-Price Co., Newark, N. J. 
“EXCELSIOR” ....Excelsior Varnish Works, Cleveland, Ohio 
w 3 4 1!) ye Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ye J LIER 2. se George E. Watson Co., Chicago, IIl. 


“FOREST CITY” 
Forest City Paint & Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ei Bits | yy Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
J Side) Hardy Paint & Varnish Co., Toledo, Ohio 
“HARRISON’S...Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DE Shs da vn eeyas Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RIE wigko-90 po 0000000000088 Ideal Mfg. Co., Newark, N. bs 
| re a ere Perry-Austen Mfg. Co. 
Grasmere (Rosebank P. O.), Staten Island, N. Y. 

t+ i Wadsworth-Howland Co., Chicago, IIl. 
“KLEAN-ITT”....... W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“KLEANSA”....... Standard Varnish Works, New York, N. Y. 
wt ii) 2s) ) rn Twin City Varnish Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
SOS Ce, o F. W. Thurston Co., Chicago, III. 
, BS A re La Salle Varnish Co., Chicago, III. 


Brand Manufacturer 
“LINGERWETT”........ Wilson Remover Co., Newark, N. J. 
“DRO 65085 ktaws Chicago White Lead & Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 
el | a Wadsworth, Howland & Co.,Inc., Boston, Mass. 
“MAGIC SOLVENT”...McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Col. 
"URED EUE 6.6560 R408 O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend, Ind. 
wo | De Soto Paint Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
il. | John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
UES oe 6c alec bss 4000 J. A. & W. Bird & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“MONARCH BULL DOG,” 
Chas. H. Gillespie & Sons, Jersey City, N. J. 


“MONGOL-RAPID”.........0200: Baer Bros., New York, N. Y. 
| | ee New Era Remover Co., Newark, N. J. 
el Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
eo a ye Parrott Varnish Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
“PURPEE vk nciesacersedss Patek Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
EEE 6 wevee Kesvees Patton Paint Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“PEERLESS” ....Brooklyn Varnish Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“PENINSULAR,” 

Peninsular Paint & Varnish Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich. 
et | Chalmers Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 
ei i sO! ee Pitcairn Varnish Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“RAPID”....Indianapolis Paint & Color Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“RE-MOO-VIT”....Flint Varnish & Color Works, Flint, Mich. 
“ROYALITE”...National Varnish Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


“SAFETY FIRST”...... New Era Remover Co., Newark, N. J. 
w 6 o) 0) | ae Ullman-Philpott Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
“SIMPLEX”....St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
me I! C055) @)o ee ae Keystone Varnish Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TY cise aca ake wisatenad N. B. Arnold, Blooklyn, N. Y. 
EE Sv ivsiesccces Sailors & Platt Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
“TAKITOF”....Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EEE sk hkkere ee esa Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
WEEP REEE sec cees eee Payson Varnish Co., New York, N. Y. 
al al FN August P. Fuller Co., Portland, Maine 
a OSs ee A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“VARN-ERACE”....Dozier & Gay Paint Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Wes seanaaas és Continental Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
“V. & P. SOLVENT” .Eberson-Lindsley Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ve ey Re ee A. Wilhelm Co., Reading, Pa. 
“WHIRBIE wesc cenes. Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
“WONDERPASTE”...... Wilson Remover Co., Newark, N. J. 
CO Motor A lake’ ois cto cis seis Charles McAdam Co., Chicago, III. 
a FS BRE Tore e re S, Yarnall Paint Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
"MAE Axe) Vikkwegncaaes James H. Prince Paint Co., Boston, Mass. 
“Fe ed FO ak SEs Bk een SA Emil Calman & Co., 


‘Henry L. Calman, Prop., New York, N. Y. 





















































































































































































































































1917. ‘ . ~~ 19165. . 1914. 
Spanish crude hed oe % Oct. July. or an Jan. Oct. July. agen. cand —_ 
ude, unwashed fines, unit, averag- 10%@11 
ing 48@52% of sulphur, ex ship...... ¢ 16@16% 16@1 15@1! 10 1 10%@11 " 1 11 
Spanish smalls, washed, fines, Pe ...""""""" — 18@18i4 16g16% TOO 1% 159164 isgist 10%@11 iongil 10 104@11 10%@11 
Furnace size lump ore, washed, averaging 480 1 13 13 13 
52% of sulphur.. —@15 15% 15% 5% . 3 13 13 18 
Poa ramp, washed. FST SER AS —@15 15% ~Sis# 5% —@13 18 
u e size, gh-grade, practically ‘non- 13@18% 1 
arsenical, less than 4% arsenic.......... . tie 16 1 1 1 13@13% 13 13% 18Q 13% > hag 
Domestic concentrates, te OY phbaibe itgi2 1igi2 iigi2 i112 11@12 100% 100% 100% 199M bt 
THE OIL MARKETS. 
1915 1914. 
1917 co = 1916- . ce 1 Jan Aug. 
Jan. 1, Oct. July. April. Jan. Oct. July. Apri . Jan. enue 
Cod, Newfoundland, gal.........+..s+..seeeee “s0@s2 70@72 sogel szqus 3@6 “yeii* sree eae 330d Gas” 
RE PRs seiessccsvccsesanee reser 76@78 67@69 *59@00 60@62 61 a a Say —— 3%@3% 
Degras, French, ib. 22000222 davevespine = —@— =o oe 6%@7 6%@6% 7@8 1%@5 3% O@3% 
nglish ...... Psobevstverniverestiesebesidis 7@™ 6%4O6% 1@7% TH4@8'% 8%OT% ae -@— *o—- 3@3% 
PEE yor SNE Ui Set corsreseesveere oe eeesoees —@— — — os “aon aot 41@4 27% @3% 
American 6% 6 71@7% 6 6%@6% —@— Ya 
sVeuetews Sikevsccussdseiesesréerees I%@7 4@6% 6%@7% @ é 1 {o@15 9@13 @ Maes 5%@5% 
poeutral 0 ob ete ge vivwew . *32@42 *40@80 1.05@1.10 *1.20@1.30 1.10@1. oe a —~@— nominal nominal nominal 
erring, 0, factor Lo ccccccccccccccces —— —@- — t r 
ee ooh. cee haeleat tert 28: 10%@11% 10@10% om 9%@10% 9a0% sb *Sav0 ‘poa92 Soa? “aos 
Lard, prime WE, GUC iserédcscincceessxekes eT? ORT] oe 1.05@1.10 95@9 p 84 65@68 65@68 67@71 68@72 66@68 
on a PP err tre r rr re tr coves) =e ‘ 6@9: 96@98 88@90 y 1@6s 62@63 62@6+ 62@63 
EE ns wicetecssces siccencus rascccbba. 98@1.02 87@92 82@86 70@75 61@63 ¢ eS 
MG, Bodsevs.. ES Hae AA I 94@96 82@86 87 78@30 ers 52g g2058 pies B1@oe 
DAMES ee SONG 4.056 00 cb beers c06eecs sate eecsces 87@90 76@80 81 76@78 nominal 35@— 87@— nominal 
Menhaden, Northern, crude............00..005 a —@- i3o— - = 46@47 38@— 33@— 35@— 35@— f 
Southern, f. 0. b. factory... .....cccccecceees Nom. 70 50@— 48@49 40@41 39@40 40@41 87@38 37@38 
DENN, SOUURENOD s 6. occas sccecsveseceseccees T7@7s8 58@60 56@658 54@56 i 42@43 40@41 42@43 38@39 88@% 
light, ‘strained. .............ss.0.00 topiphets 79@s0 wat 58@60 p++ 4) ‘ 44045 42@43 44045 41@43 41@42 
yellow, bleached. ...........ss0e. er errr re eee bry 841 (oged 60@62 64@55 45@46 44@45 47 43 -4 ease 
Ps Wig yr rg WINKS... sve deder ps oes of 1.308180 1 Seo1 10 1. 1.10 osgoe pos 511 so ceases 93 9 96@9: 
) Ey TR eae ah 1,00@1.05 {0091.08 94 @e pos ees 80@82 R2@S84 S2@84 
TE Wisse ccs se reuavseyneeeuees 1.10@1.15 95@1.00) 95@1.00 et 44 ore 62@64 62@64 62@64 84@65 64@65 
prime , vii Niclerdataer cbs dele Ate une 1 1.05 90@92 95 R2 84 ¢ 2 56@o8 56@D8 5 3 58@61 1 
dark + aS tppheptap ea eeeehet es Fae poet 5 80@S84 84@s86 76@78 12 '8@12 8@12 aegis -u.@13 es oH 
Oleo oll, ois eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee | one ga 15@19 12@13 1 13 9 3 4 5 40@45 8 ona 
DEEMED ocscssncccstsccscseesnsnecesses *65@70 *50@55 ; Me 19.00920.00  18.00@20.00  18.00@20.00 —-18.00@22.00 —18.00@20.00 
GOW ccbcccccccccecccsecccccsecectseceseccesss CMMMBOO, SRSCERR GO" > 980 7 8a8 att) % 54@6% out S4O6% 
Red GIAIRG, Ia... .ccccccsssccccccsesecenens .  9%@10 8%O8% 848% 6%4@8% 6%4@8 oie 6 6% 7 Qi 
PIED i ch ccsssssegssconsesesvee a 9@10 i 544 3@13 12@12% 11@11% 11@11% 104@10% 9@il 8%@10% 
Stearic acid, single pressed. ....... > 13%@14 12@12% 12%4@138 bet totes 14@15 12%@13 12@12% 11@11% -@— -@-— 
TMMMEG TREIMDAE. «cc c..00.0sccccesees ‘144 @15 13@13% 13%@14 rege 1sgi6 13%@14 13@13% non sagan 
ie Gbemed........2:.00004 : 18K@10% 4a 14% 44gis et rg 701% 5% 645% j 5 sans 
Sod Obl. nccccccccceressesssescese 1 7 5 ™@— 
s d, winter, 38 4 id ‘test ral. 1.03@1.05 82 82 16@7 sa 
“Ste See ra ee Ul COsCsBC (eC me = a ue 
natural winter, 88 deg. cold test Jo@ 1.00 74Q@76 714@76 71@72 55@60 62@56 48@62 48@52 45@47 
Seal, willte,....++. suennnnesovas Sis —@— *10@72 *70@72 “ae b+ 4-4 62063 62@63 82@63 
Tallow, MME oo sicu nike vasssdayeibevieeunes 1.04@1.06 7 1 60@61 61 60@61 62@63 
MU Dig iikdcocesnevnves sonccseccsousnatvens 1.04@1.06 eee soe rs tr4 51@65 48@49 48@49 4 a 48@— 
Ww hale, atural winter........sscccscecceccsess T7@7 Do 56@67 50@651 50@51 50@— 
79@S0) 66@68 “eer 60@61 52@53 52@— 520— > 
Pleached ...cccccccccesecsceseveasseeeeweseee 58@59 52@63 
extra bleached, winter........0.sseeeeeeeeees 81@82 68@70 62@63 
~* Nominal. 
191 — 1915 r . 100. 
- — —_1916———_—_———"—"——""—" .. April an. ug. 
191 Oct. pr 
Jan.1. "Oct. ouiy. —_ og 55@— Bs@— 4180— seq— 
Li 1 Sep DES ae ear eee 92@— 76@— B@— 1s@— 6i@— 56@— 59@— 49@-- 60@— 
nseed, raw, car lots, ga@l.......++++ eee 3@— 71@— 61@— 171@. o— + 59@— 50@-- 60@— 
B-barrel 1lOts.......eeeeecereerevecsseneses oete 93@— 71@— 64@— 77@— os ja , 60@— 510- 61@— 
boiled, car lots... seseeaerse BEG — 18 65@— 78@— 57@— 60@— 510 61@— 
boiled, S-barre]l lots.......0+sseseseeeereerees 40— 79 66Q— 729@— 684 HS 81 2o— 
double boiled, car lots........eeceeeeereeeree ”Q— 729@— 66@— 79@— 69 58@— 61 3°a@— 62@— 
double boiled, 5-barrel lotsS.......+++seeeeers ° 5@— 30@— 67@— 80@— 694 comes 2a— 
refined, car lots. Sabeteneresevanyerteceney se 25q— 30@— 67@— 80@— 70 a See 63 Bl@nT 63@65 
refined, 5-barrel lots.......++++- cee ceeeerrers 96@1.00 81@82 66@71 79@84 so— 53@— 5a— oon p— 
varnish oil, as to grade........seeeeecreteeee 89@0 14@— 59@60 74@— ae 7 31045 41@42 36144037 m2 
f. 0. b. Minneapolis, cars.....+.seeeeeeeeeeee 81@82 68%@69 Reis 71%@73 8.50@8.60 6.91@7.20 6%@ 5% @6 6%@6% 
Cottonseed, crude, f. 0. b. mills. Pe Po 11,95@— 10%@10% 1 10% 1 sone ~ aM 6@7 1@7% 
yellow, summer, Prime....+.-eseseereeereree . <i —@— 11@11% 10%@11% « +4 = = 1@T4 GT 1 14 
white, SUMMEP.......-seeeeeeeeseereeereeer® ° a A sm 11@11% 10%@11% v4 85@89 5 95@1.10 18@) 
yellow, Winter.........sseeerreeeeeetteercess 1.05@1.10 96@98 95097 9%G10 8@8% ay, b%@10 ™4@T% 
Olive, denatured, o ackecevecsenebecateesuce? 10@10% 9%@9 10@10% 13%@14% bie “oo P on 114@l2 7:4@TM% 1@7™% 
BEGED chiccrcccceccoccscdgeccecnsecccceteecessse 12@13'% 91449 *11@12 20@22 Oi ts] 114@11% 6ya7 4 
Palm, Lagos, Spot... .--..sseeeeeereeeereeretees 1y%a1ly 9@9% *10@11 15G16 tg 10414 64@T 4 
commercial, spot....-.--.-seeeseereeereereete 12a@12% 94%@9% *10@11 17018 1ieei2 8%@9 12@12 12@— 8% 
prime, ~ BPOt. .cceevecccccvcctreesescssecs 144%@14% 13@13% 14@15 16@ 15@15% 1 11 13 @it's 1 10% 11% 
Palm Kernel... .cccccecseeessecsecsessecerecees 17@18 14@15 15@16 17@18 13@13% yy 11@11% 11@11% 
Cocoanut, Cochin, BPO cs cccccccccescccsscesces 4%@15 13%@14 *14%4@15 16@16% _— = a 
COPIA TD sasccvccrscccesocccsersscsosevesserers 13%@14 12%@12% "144 O15 aa -—o— Les 1.8597 90 6.4506.55 6. 6.41 5.70@5.75 6. 6.40 
IE ie cncasgccanceccersavccnsseesvancers “12.25@12.50 *10.00@— 8.41@8.51 —$10.25@10.0 8. 4508.50 7.15@7.20 7.25@7.30 —o— nomina 
corn oil, crude, in barrels.....+..+ee+sseererere 13.01@13.06 10.61@10.66 10. 41@10.46 11.11@11. 5 = sKa6% 6%@6% 54@5% 64@— 
refined, in barrels........-++ecsseseeeeerers ee _ ena @9% 4 64Q6% 6%@6% 5%@5'%4 64@— 
Soya hean, English, spot, barrels....--.+++++++ iapiey oo 7408, 9%Q0% TH ae nes 16@86 5 60 
Manchuria, spot, barrels........++-+eessttee *1.25@1.38 #1,15@1.25 *1,10@1.20 1.10@1. 15 i? OO 82@86 TE@80 80 73@78 
Sesame, gallons........--eseeereercreerrrectee *1'30@1.40 *1/20@1.30 +1. oA 20 1,10@1.15 oa 7 65@70 65@70 1aTs 62@68 
Mustard ..cccces ceccscccensereessseerseers a 85@86 aa74 75@80 <a it —o@-— 
Peanut, sOap, SPOt....... cece cee ee eeeeeeneeee e 95@1.00 —@— eo 4 oa 
ESC csaesicrrisevnsaccnensenreneons ame | (4 ‘ih ‘. 1.4501.50 aa - Fy ase Pov 6% 6u@e% 
Fopey Ras ea fesshcssednstveantss® noes ‘+ 13yq@13 10@12% 4@— saey jar 4 sige sigan “ass 
Pine ofl, white, steam........ceseeseseees és woe 62% 5 50@60 oa 360 some 30031 30031 20@31 
yellow, SteaM....--.eeeeseeeereerees : 34036 35@40 4 1 30@31 Be $3 20@22 18@20 18@20 18@20 
Tar oll, gen GBC ac cccccccecccvoves os 21%@— 214@— —@20 ae G25 —@25 —@25 ge 
commercial ....-.++s-seerereeee + 7 @38 @38 —@30 —@30 —Oi3 —@36 —@36 36 8 
Rosin oil, ist rectified....... . ~@48 ass —@40 +4 a —@45 45 8 
og os ~ iheaers * ato —@60 —aw onl 62 abo —@55 m+] 
DUA. Scot ccczescscacece —a7 —a70 = 900 4 10601-07 o6aos = S = 14975 
Rape se seed, in barrels refined, ‘ 1591.17 eas *1,00@1.05 $1-10@1.15 gogo 44 85@87 71@73 
WT ww eee rere « * : ; 
refined English.. 1.10@1,12 92@94 *95@1.00 
* Nominal. MEAL 
pa = 1916 a 1914. 
917 —EEEE 1916—— by Oct. July. April. ug. 
Jen. 1 Oct 32. ioe. 30,0098. 00 37.50g89.00 _37.00038.00 $2.000183.00  30-00@— sce - 
Linseed, cakes, Gementio, per short ton. a oo 36.00@37. 0 33.50@— engonse.60 pages ng a - a 23 50@24.75 24.50g25 —@— 
MEA] .ccccerceeserreseerese se gesecs ee ——— 29 5a— par ® 5 5.00@27.00 —@24.00 t —@. 
Cottonseed cake, f. 0. b. mills, 41.00@ °7 75: in —@— 920.00 oO Oe? : 24.50@25.00 —-21.00@ 21.50 —a— 
sos : f 9.00 23.00@23.50 .50@ 
f. 0. New Orleans... ° re cccee 35.00@36.00 95 am 27.00@— 80.00@31.00 —” 28.00@ ar a 21.004 $22.00 —@-— 
onttsaesed seen . 4 * —@39.00 —@— a— —a— 53 OO a 50 28.50@29.50 26.50@27.00 27.25@28.25 23.75@: i - 
co: De Ee icans.. '  37.50@40.00 — 31,00@32.50 3 31.00@82.00 33. ae 22,00@24.00 30.00@31.00 ——-28.00@29.00 00@29. 
RON i ong A 37.00@41.00  28.50@— 28.5 Lyte a 30.60@— 30.60@— 24.00@26.00 — 31.00@32.00 _ — 
coi aie, ls seat CDDEEDEPEDEEIITID  41100@42,00  30.60@— 30.60@— 30.60@— . 
LARD, TALLOW, STEARINES AND GR . | 
—< —_ 8 rll Jan oo 
1917. _— . ~t. July. pri. . fc 
zen. i. oot reiy, sae Loxeit toatl 10%@11 10%@11 10%4@11 lowalt 
6 10%@11 10%@11 10M 10%@11 7 % 74@8% 7%@8% ™% 1% ™%4@ ~ 4G SM 
Candies, adamantine, p. 8., Te Ds encwveonss< 74,@8% 1% 8H OSs mes 10 b-5t9 9@10 @10 ashe A+ $54 
eeeeeeeerere . teee v 88 4 Bs a 
paraffin, 4s, G3, and i2s......; “+ g8@40 38@40 38@40 38@40 r+ +34 Py 44 3034 33@84 33@34 33@34 
Candles, patent sperm, 4s and 68....++.+++++-+ 33@34 $2934 83@34 33@34 12@— 12@— 12@— 12@— , A, 
sperm, 48, 68.....--.++.++9> ii Tn 16@— 16@— 12@— 12@— wt 12% 12%@— 12%@— 14g os a 
on ee pete ne: ae a: ae int 1 nC en: = 
, dala tik eee *  16%@— 16%4@— 12% 8. 8.90 .60@9.7 . ¢ 
Laude iglte West eens igbars.10 14.00i8.00 —ehBa@TaAo —TNOgHi.go — S.eagigo SNE SSG ats, tt 
* ctioat nee. a MEPS T 15 154 14% T 7 
city SLOREA. +0 csi anel4m «=| 12@12% 1ik@12% 11%@11% ad one o% a IO% 11%@11% gels Nei 
oe: Sipikiciccess Se sa “Orie —@9% —99% 84@S% —as% — 
, = pen: Ye aaa pe 
it Sn rT a a a a i aa 2 
11@12% 8%@9 9@10 4454 iar St i 5%@6 84 OT% ogo SWOT 
10@10% 8%@8% 8%@9 aaa 8@6% 5% @5% 5@5% Hey > +4 5%@6 
10@10% 8%@8% 8% 0% Seen 54@5% 4%@5 44Gb Bias 5%G5% 4% @5% 
DOWN ccccecccccccceccceseccseneseeeneereette 9%@10 74@8 84 Q0% 44 7 54@5 54 @5% 544@5 + li 5uOs 
yellow grease, etearine.............-.ce eens :  _ 10@10% 8%@O% THOS eine Lisp oh 64 @8% 6a6'% sor 
white grease, stearine.......-eeereerreerrees 11%@12% 9@10 
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sot QUALITY FIRST Contract 
PHENOL U.S. P. 
Acetanilid Benzol 
Acetphenetidin Toluol 
Benzoic Acid Solvent Naphtha 
Benzoate Soda Naphthalene 
Hydroquinone Creosote Oil 
PEROLIN BLACK 
Metol Cresylic Acid 


Manganese Borate Carbon Bisulphide 


Manganese Dioxide Xylol 
Manganese Resinate Sulphur Precipitate 
Manganese Sulphate Sulphate of Ammonia 


ey) ao. 
Capitol Chemical Company 


2 a Street, New York 





























Phone 1675 Rector Cable ‘‘Rycard”’ 
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LUBRICATING OILS. 
































1917. —— 1916- S —_ 1915 ‘ ae 
Jan. 1, Oct. July. April. Jan Oct. Pony i Pt) 1eueis 13%@14 
Black reduced, 29 grav., 25@30 cold test, per gal. 13%4@14 13%@14 13%@14 12%@13 12 p13 124@13 124@18 bois 13@14 14@14% 
20 grav. 15 cold test 14@15 14@15 14@15 13@14 13@14 13@14 3@ 19918 13@13% 
seibsdedseccesice. :  13@14 13@14 1314 12@13 12@13 12@13 12013 12@18 } 21%@33 
cylinder, light’ filtered’ <1 212117: 21@26 21@26 21@26 20@25 20@25 20@ 20035 17@18 17@18 18@26 
dark, filtered......... 18@19 18@19 18@19 1 17@18 17@18 iveis ie 27@34 
extra cold test...... 26@31 p31 26@31 26@30 25@30 25@: iaabie 14@16 14@16 144%@25 
dark steam, refined. . 000002272227 2222222557 15@19 15@19 15@19 14@16 14@16 ry MY ey 2 22G22% 22G22% 23@23% 
Neutral, West Virginia, 29 grav... 11.1111. 26%4@27 p27 26%@27 25@26 24%@25 aaa4 3@34 33@34 
filtered lemon, 57%4@38 RUNING 685 Se5 65 c8 054% - 21%@22 214@' 21%4@22 354%4@36 34@35 _ ote 
NOL OIF Cis 66 0S0N go cs vd de cccccce, 3@34 4 > 17@18 17@18 17@18 18@1 
@4 ‘grav., Dloomiess.....0172722000000002 21%@22 21%@22 21% @22 15@16 193 18@19 i7@i8 +t 156@16 160 16% 
8 ep RR a ieee + 19%@20 9 19%@20 15@16 17%4@18 16@17 ieess 2 26@27 27@28 
Paraffine, nigh VUE: 6 Sass pbs sees Veber ees 291%@30 29%@30 %4@30 26@28 244% @2 2: rr 574 14@14% 14@14% 15@15% 
DM ons seautsconsorcesccetcsees tina: 2114@22 21%4@22 214 @22 17@18 16%@17 Hs te Sted 1 11@11% 12%@12 
BE MPOT ov iveccs. sasccccssccsesscone 18i,@19 184@19 1sa19 12013 1354@14 2g 17% weg” rare 1415 ‘eat 
SEE SRH Cees veosseicesccreecccccccees 18@19 18@1 9%@20 18@19 17@18 17@18 17@18 18@19 
i BERNE MO, B00. 0... .ccsscccseccsecccasccnees 24@25 25 4@25 18@19 19%@20 18@ 16@17 16@17 16@17 17@18 
Se REND Os 5 orb 0a nvecdulcsteserecccc, @24 2314@24 23%@24 16@17 18%@19 7 1 16@17 
aay, shana Ba 23% 15%@16 18@18% 17@— 15@16 13912 is@is rae 
i 21@22 21@22 28@35 —- 16@17 15@— pat 20@21 20621 21ers 
' 28@35 28@35 21@22 13@14 23@24 22@— ; 














PAINTS. 
LEAD, ZINC AND PIGMENTS. 
















































































































































1917. co 1916 ~ lon 1915- aaa — 1914. 
Jan. 1. Oct. July. April Jan Oct. oly « April. RET 
Pi 6.00@7 7%@8 5 4 > a 
MNEs Hates beeedshssidénseubesesscverces 7%a— 7@— 906 ‘ % 5% 6% S4OS% % 
White lead, basic carbonate, American, dry, Ib. 8%@— 8%@— 8% = 1% 6 \) : sue? 
a 1 ae ; ~ pkgs. or over).......... Ficeves on e— a: bi * is 12@— 12 1 é : % 106 
8 ” ARIS SG — s4o— rt ons : m9 
Litharge, American, powdered... 222222122111! 9%@— 9%4@— 9%@— ‘ 10@11 10@11 10@11 10@11 9 
English glassmakers’.......................: 10@11 10@11 10@11 pL q 5% 4 3%O4% 
BED Sib dechsa5s 500s sescsccscuctoceceeevee 64@6% 8%@10 14%4@15% 144@15%4 14 — ™% 806% 5%4@6 
Red lead, American see 9%@— 9%@— 4 , «i 7%Q@7T% = Oy 
in él. eee tN SSt. S90 1965 64 655698 10%@— 10%@— 10 10 = opi0 * Lf. ° 10 9@10 8%@0 
MEE Wicikinttalanssesescineccevcsecececce, 13@14 12@14 12914 tt th 9@10 9@10 10 9@10 8%@9 
Se  RMURNOUW i, o's. 0s vce cece edcavecs an 12@14 12@14 in is sammie. 8%@— 9% TY%@8% 7%@8% 
ae wtteral, | rrr eer eee =" ——* — nat eg 10@13 10 18 10 18 ees 4 a 
coe Ce: ce ae: a: | i 
eas SSCC ONS GE¥E850 54 600 0eeebeeSa0%s 1 @12 10% 1 
Boole white. eecees > Ht} a = 12 17. ‘we- 17.00@17.20 14@14% 22@-— 9.624%@— 5.70 .80 
Zinc oxide, white— oe ie ¢ weG nominal nominal nominal nominal 
German (French process) red seal ‘ Nominal Nominal nominal pe aes neminel nominal nominal nominal 
GEOR BOE sic cccccccvcccevvcccoece ee Nominal Nominal nominal nom | ta nominal nominal nominal nominal 
Es vuccrseusvsess Nominal Nominal nominal 2eO26% Pape inal nominal i inal 
French, red seal.............. : 16@18 16@18 16@ inal nominal nominal nominal nominal nominal 
5 Senet . Memtnal = — owas pominal OS. 8% @8% THO% Tos bKe- 
American procesS..............++ ° 9%@ 24 1 @— 4 
ree process, red seal........ ‘ mY tio 1eng18% is zion 24%@24 164@— B04 * 25 ite a T™%@— ™ 
ere ; ; : 24 ™ 
isi cel ado rea +++ 18%@18% 17@17% tz 17% Pa 256 25% 19.00623.00 19.00@23.00 19.00@23.00 — 19.00@22.00 19.00@23.00 19.00@23.00 
Barytes, prime white, foreign, per ton........ 38.00@40.00 38.00@40.00 40.00@— - 
domestic, prime white or floated, f. o. b. 8.00 18 1.00 16.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 16.25@17.00 17.00@18.00 17. ogi. 00 17. 00 
PEE BGivann'b09666605%60 400946 00s0sree%e ds 25.00@35.00  25.00@35.00 = 300 15. 16.00 12.50@14.00 12.50@14.00 12.50@14.00 13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 13. 15.00 
off color, f. o. b. =. ae 5° Pr) ‘66s peters 4 22,00@24.00 22.00@24.00 5 . ™ amends “ wee easel 
ae eg BBO eh cee age 1900G—- —xmapg-—TOORB- aN. am angunoe — s.mgssa — sogogs 
any "an Oe Oe WN Sib bbicdcsesnd cess 54@— 4%@q— 7 
* Nominal. 
DRY COLORS. 
d 1915 — 1914. 
917. 1916 iy aM i April. Aug. 
ion. | Om July. April, Jan. Oct. July. P £ 
2 2 
BLACK— 8 3 7 24%@5 2 
6 i pb ovsetnsosenns veseeee  $G8, 7oi2 7@12 12 5@8. os 12 3 12 12 
SMM Siisictccscccesesccquesescccsccss, o— ; “10g12 5M 5 . Sot ‘ 
IVOrFY sessecess eeeees 14@20 14@20 14@20 10@1 rn 3 
Carbon GES-...--- errre ceceveccccece cecccccees 12918 12@18 od! 18 7 14 18 o% 16 13955 1 18925 138625 
mpblack ......+++++5 oerereccceeercsccees eee 20630 30 ; ’ : 
BEOGEE UNGER, COR. ccc cccnceceeeveccccesecces 20@ 00@30 
8@20 18@20 nominal nominal] 4@6 
eo gi ose 20@30 20@30 18920 ~~ «ae inal nominal nominal 
1 1 Ib. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee es ,. 2 25 nominal] ry . 
Celestial, eee 1.50@1,.80 1.50@1.80 1. 50 . rao nominal 1 1 nominal 1 
Chinese ......... PaSeee baa ASSES RSNTOE SERS KS frit pao Mominal nominal nominal = ey Sat inal nominal 
BEE hGH NH 0d 060.500 006 66 bees ercescseenee asta + te Nominal nominal nomina : oan as 7s r 3 10048 
BEMOFE corccccccccccccccscccces eacccscssoce ee 1,00@1.75 1.30@1.80 1.80@2. 25 2.00@2. 25 .50@— —~ = — | 
precaes ednisenhronsedertassiversss eoreee yi i ‘ = > —a— . —a— 1.16@1.25 85090 50@65 d ant 
russian, OTOIGN .. ce ccecccccessecsecessesssene 5 ; 1. o. ’ ? . : ° . 3 13 13 13 
SE Rie tacsarscccecese beats eta aie rc ah 10gs0 7 22 see 4 %@ 
Ultramarine ......-ee-seeeeseee ecccccccccccs ‘ . 
BROWNS— cas 8 5@7 5@7 
Sienna, italian, burnt and powdered, Ib...... 54@8 eee 6@ 3% 14g8 3 3 3% 8 3 3 
DUPNt, LUMP... .. cece ccceeeeeeseccserces . 4@6 41@86 : 2 
raw, wdered . . 4 4 4@6 . 
Stan Ta ie oe (ae an: a a: 3 
American, burnt and powdere ae 24@3 3 2%@3 24@ 00  10.00@20.00 10, 00 —-10.00@20.00 
seseeees 2%@3 20.00  10.00@20.00 —10.00@ 20.00 10.00@ 20 
Pa. GLY . pas RPaP Rae G Sev NAN SEAS SANE ASR PERS 16.00@20.00 nee 16. . 20.00 10. 5 . 304 x 3 % ed % 
OEP SEELII “4 
Umber, Turkey, burnt and powdered.......... Fire + 4406 4% 3%@5 % 3 i. 3 % ones ones 
burnt, lumps, selected............+++05 askeys 03%; 3@3% 3% i" 3@3% s 3@3% 3 3 3@41% 3@4% 3@4 
a — Summer rsssvessseess syneses+e2 Se 3%@5 as 3% % + 3 % My 4 % 2 te oun to 2 “| 2 2 
Den ey 064s ccdéacesue % 
‘American ‘barn ieee aesweees tabs boinsas ease Pt, 202% a2 14 2 24@3 24%@3 aha 2 $0: 3 
oO cecbeccecece axceOEpaeversecerreorsereoess n Sol *1 = 8 4 2%@3% % 2%@3% 
Vandinie browars...SqggS *100— *100— *109— 34@4 8% % 
23@32 30 22@30 22@30 17@25 
GREENS— 40@65 40@65 55@75 80@85 30@40 rs 12 10 10 10 
sae pra dl ell atta 1620 1eq20 23028 A 4 iog— 10 os “ego 4405% suao% 
Ree i ssaeas 136s cieeeessGcenseees 3@ ‘ 7 
ST adie eel be 9@13 9@13 ngis nominal nominal 13@14 13@14 —@12 12 lig 
Paris, in bulk, arsenic, kegs 23@24 27@— 32@— - 
r n bulk, arsenic, kegs.........s+eesee08 a 
3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 8.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 2.50@2. 75 
Common Me OA DOE, TBs cccccnccseedastvesns 4.75@5.50 4.75@5.50 5. 50 5. . et p3.50 1.55@3.50 1:55@8.50 Hers 0 i er ioe re 
Crocus martus........ aes pecbantnees ee aneans 3@5 305 : 2.50@5.00 2.50@5.00 1.50@5.00 -50@5.¢ 50Q6.« ‘50G1.60 
Indian red. standard....++..1++-+esseerereeees AL stg 30@45 30@45 2 4 ir 4 10. O18 71@15 4@12 12 7@10 
cscs eccstccercacecosreenea ices 25@30 20@30 4 2g2% 75@2.00 75@2.00 75@2.00 7501-75 175 1,18@1.75 
NGS Facoe dd cane K¥ass 66g hud ¥obedeo ee 2@2% 2G2% Fy 44 8% 24@9 a 43) 65 1.00 1.00 ow 
Ess... cccssnen ease dene an ne cakes te a $2, 2.50. + 2.73@3 $5 *2. .-y cy er oS vy a ois 
Para, pure spared ebdeeveccdhsetees ee ced awe cee rs “400 , 60@75 6 1 1.50 1.20@— —@— 55 
COMMMMOFCIA] 2 .cccccccccscccccccccccccccevcecs @ 60 1. 1.60 *3. 1.75@— .40@1. 1.00 1.00 001.00 1. 
Vermiton, Rrgiigh. 2000000000000 III fggigg a Bogan 9591.00 sogte 95@1.00 95@1.00 950 %@ %@ 90@1.00 
; 13@17 12@16 12%@14 10%@12 10%@12 10%@12 
cope cially Rte, bec pncdvncvasaccins 25928 25920 see at 202% 2 Om ' M 14ORK 1 on 1%@2% 
Ocher, French.......sesesssessssecees Coccccsce C 4%@5% 4 2.00@16 2 1 
eeeees 4%@5% 4%@5% 6.00 14.00@20.00 14.00@20.00 14.00@20.00  12.00@16.00 12.00@16.00 12.00@16.00 
foreign, golden...........seeeeeeeee eee oe 20.00@30.00 18. f 405 r 
IR arcsec anatessecasvecdececsanvese ae > ++ 083 4@5 41@5 4@5 ¢ 3g; 4 
golden, Ib..... PPT TTT TTT rit e0.00s Céeneceee 
* Nominal. 
METALLIC PAINTS. 
1917 re 191¢ #5 Oct -— Jan pe 
917. Jan. ct. uly. , ‘ g. 
waoies ingigiow sadaging sagines inGigins ineigines | iniginge | Nee in Beings 1a dato 
eccece » 18.00@20, , ¢ 7 . Y 14, i Y i . . , : y b 
Red fOBrsrrrserrerrritiriiiieiiiieiiiiil™|® 14'99@ 1800 14.00@18.00 -14.00@18.0014.00918.00—_14.00@18.00 ” 
S esite 
15——— — 1914 
191 oe 16 July. April. Jan. Aug 
Jan. 1. “Oct, iui. Aostl =. = 23 4 od! a2 
; 49@4914 38@: 
OS” Ee 3 on 
Bereta Te resnehetsorervsaccsenaentines 47@47% 37@38 3 17@19 17@19 18%@19 
Diamond } See eeecercccccsccccccccssees tones 34@25 - ae 15%@16 15 6 
Fine orange....... seceses sheensacbaaeeeseneeee 410@40% 32@%4 26%@27 gz 14@14% 14%@15 154@16 
Semmeresasneaseessverssstrscesgverrsen.  aaEEE 31@32 =e 144@15 5@15% 16@17 
©, Weeessee Enteteareceneess See Fe eNeghbeeEnens R7@37% 29@30 24 tole 13@14 
A. G BOPMt. cccccese onneene 34@85 25@27 22%@— Att) 20o27 oT e284 
a DURCON. cc ccccccccccccsccvssccccvccccsces . Bt sr 37040 '30@36 3 Tog i4gi6 ig 1 18 13 
WIEEOM cccccccrccccscccccccccccesescccccs . 1914@40% 31@3 24@25 18@19 
Bleached, fresh ground, os 2 34@35 31 
kiln dried, bone dry 48@49 
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MADERO- BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


Chemical ‘Department 
Telephone 
Rector 7860-1-2-3-4-8840-6662 115 Broadway, New York 


EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 





Light SODA ASH Dense 
CAUSTIC SODA, solid, granular, 60-62-64-70-74-76% 


Domestic CHLORIDE OF LIME (BLEACHING 
POW DER) 35-37% Export 


GLYCERINE, C P in drums and tins 
SALTPETRE, double refined 99.8% 
EPSOM SALTS, U.S. P. 
BORAX, powdered and crystals 
BLUE VITRIOL (Sulphate of Copper 


BICHROMATES 

Pharmaceutical ‘Department 
Acetanilid Coumarin 
Acetphenetidin Guaiacol 
Acid Benzoic | Guaiacol Carbonate 
Acid Citric Beta Naphthol Benzoate 
Acid Tartaric Potassium Permanganate 
Acid Pyrogallic Phenolphthalein 
Acid Salicylic Potassa Caustic Purific. Sticks 
Benzaldehyde F. F. C. Potassium Guaiacol Sulphonate 
Creosote, Beechwood Saccharin 
Creosote Carbonate Sodium Benzoate U.S. P. 


Sugar of Milk 





All Other Chemicals 




















| 








a yr —* Japan, Ib 








drop 
lampbiack 
Blue, _ 


Ultramarine’; 
— Sienna, burnt 


umber, 


raw 
Vandyke, ‘brown... 
Green, chrome.......... 
Paris 





Greek, “chrome. ....... 

ROAR occcccscecess 

PON. 66666600000006000566006 seeecre Secvee 

Yellow, chrome............ e6eeree oo cceeccscece 
§ DOOM ccccccvcsscccs Ocnseeves cecvcces 

* Nominal. 





‘ase! 

Chalk, 

Fren: 

Cle 

d gece 

bn M 

Fuller's earth, powdered. per 100 ibs...:... eee 
EE OU OOM sees kis ccdivcdecedeses ecvces 
Manganese, car lots............+- eer seeeeecere 
Magnesite, raw, ton.......... Cecccesccccevecce 
calcined powdered veceece CO ercoccscccesecees e 
Plaster of paris, Ib..... pucesiee¥iascadetuxes a6 
i UReG SOR ins 640K ny 0 Vdd en euenn¥ sd 50 xe ° 
Pumice stone, original casks, ib: eovcce eoecces ° 
selected, lumps, in DAFFEIB. «+... 00 eeceeesss 
powdered, pure, Ib.. aseeeeee 
Putty, commercial, 1, 2. 3. *6-Ib. aaah 
DESO, TR BOs cccccescese TTTTITIT TTT eevcees 
linseed ofl, in do...... Seedcrcccccos eoecces eee 
co. SR Gdocrcccccvce POTTTITTTT Tie 


white lead, in do oe cccccccccesccoeees 
commercial, in bladders...................... 
BE PO Bic cccss crc vedtiesdsscvcczeesccsctes 
linseed oil, in do...... 
Rotten stone, original casks. ID. ccccce eoecces 
selected, lumps.. ee ereccoscccces 
powdered, in barreis.. ° 
Soapstone, powdered, bags, capo apbatehiice be 
SUCK ccccccee eee 
Smalt, German, blue, ib. 
super, ack.. 
Tale. American, ‘ton: 








OOO e ween eee 


English cliffstone.............. reetecbeuicies 


—— bean, pea, white, Ib......ceeeeeeeeee 
ere 





a PTETITIPE TET TTT 
Pontinak, sei., ce eae oe aa Saha ecccrccccce 
Wccwcccccccccersscccecseseetessere . 
WED, Bocccccceccccscsecscecescccececscs 000s 
BUD, Boccccccccccccevcsccccccscccese.cs evrece 
WEDS ccccccccccccccccccccccscccvercveeees eece 
GERD coccccsecccicccccccceccescesess YT Tier 
Damar, Batavia....... C00 e-c0eeseesee eB anes 
Singapore, No. 1... ccccevecccseeseecesssestee 
Pr rrr ee 
NO, B.cccccccccesece PPPTeT irre 
Kauri, No 1...ccccsoes eeocccccectcercocccce 
INO. Bicccccccccccccccccccsecceceecseece osceeee 
ordinary GMIOE: vinidscadun obec cenece oese 
Bic OFGINATY ..cccccsccccccccccccccoessccecee 


B 3.. 0694640000608 000000 066% 
brown “chips, GEEED ces asnssesaun 


se eeeeee 


ee Pee eet Peet tee eee ease ee eeesetteere 


extra 
bright Aust..cccccccecs 
DFOWN GUBt..ccccccccrcccceccsccssssvcesseses 
ordinary dust, white. 


See eee eee eee ewan eeeeeee 


DFOWN, NO. B.cccccccscecccccscacsessecccscece 
NM Aark..ccccccccccccscccvcccescccesseccccece 
MH PAle. cccccccccccccccrvcccccscvcscccccscves 

xx pale... ocgaeccccseeneshesecnsoonceuese 
XXXX extra "pal coeee Covcccvcccccoccccces 


e. 
XXXXX picture quality. $0 Chee eeecevcoecsoce 


Iuxtra white, Ib. 





Foot f ersg white 

brown .... 
Ccmmon bone. 
Tris! 


Peewee eeereereatrenee 


“60 or each, gal......++-- 


MON access 
liquid, bbls. 


com 
Fish, 





Spirits of turpentine........+-+.eeees jiadendss 

Wood turpentine, steam- -distilied copaaneseseces 
destructive distilled. ....+..++++++5+ Seksvise e 

Rosin, common to good, strained, 280 lbs...-.. 

Large Florida Graded Rosins— 
Be cccvccecece errr yy vir ti sc bits 
TD cocwee gacenes oecbecee n80esdaesetasevaneeese 
De ccccvedcccescccesccnccccecceceseecensgeees . 
TD cc pukesddncveesescuCculbe aba aweneceeewhe vee 
G cccccccccvcceses eeeececcccrcceseseteeencstoe 
UEC ehcp assdesaneharcecvensbaceheaweneeeeee 
) EPP PTTILITETELETTTL re 
esp epmeemenbaebeg conde theccensgcvessesoes ° 
Serre TR ry a arr 
WT cccceccccccccccccoserescetesccesscescecece 
W. Geoccoscscccees THT ore 
ar, Manceees0eesees 

Pitch, bbis., “200° ibs 

Tar, kiln-burned. 
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1.50@1.75 
1.45@1.70 
40050 


17@26 
Nominal 
N 























COLORS IN OIL. 





































































































— 1916 ———~---- —_— oon 
Oct. July April. n. 
24@32 24@32 2. 20@30 
16@22 1 1 14@18 14@18 
a8 1 1 14@16 14@16 

24 12@14 4 
1,75 1. 2.00 2. 70@80 
1 1,70 1.80@2.00 2. 64@70 
50 15@20 
2 1 1 12 
16@22 1 1 12@15 
15@21 1 1 16@21 11@14 
15@21 1 1 1 11@14 
25@*30 *26@30 *25@30 11@14 
70@— 86@45 
: : 
_— a— 
—@— a— 
yegee 1 12@16 
10g12 10@12 1 10 
ois 10 0 10 

c 6 1915 
Oct. July. April, Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan. 
75@b.00 75@5.00 1,00@5.00 85@4.00 65@4.00 65@4.00 45@3.15 4543.15 
17@26 18@28 *25@— 17@18 11@12 7%4@8% 74@8% —@— 

Nominal nominal nominal nominal nominal a— 50@— 3.50@— 
nominal nominal nominal nominal nominal nominal 
18@38 -.00@16.00 16.00@24.00 16.00@24,00 -00@16.00 14.00@16.00 
12@15 e .00 8.00@9.00 8.00@9.00 8.00@9.00 8.00@9.00 
1.00@1.05 ° 1.05 1,00@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.05 
8.00@12.00 8 00@12.00 8.00@12.00 8.00@12.00 8.00@12.00 8.00@12.00 
80@1.06 80@1.05 80@1.05 80@1.05 80@85 80@85 
8.00@8.50 .00@8.50 8.00@8.50 8.00@8.50 8.00@8.50 8. 3.50 
60.00@100.00 . O0O@— 115.00@— 65.00@70.00 65.00@70.00 €5.00@70.00 
10.00@11.00 .09@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@11,00 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
39.00@35.00 .00@35.00 30.00@35.00 30.00@35.00 30.00@35.00 30.00@35.00 
1.50@1.70 50@1.70 1.50@1.70 1. 1.70 1.50@1.70 1.50@1.70 
1.50@1.85 p1.85 100g. 1, 1.85 1.50@1.85 1,50@1.85 
3@4 2@4 4 2@4 2@4 2@4 
7@10 5@8 5@8 5@8 4%4@6 4%@6 
3@4 D3 2@3 2@3 1%@2 1%@2 
3.30@4.00 3.25 2.65@3.25 2.75@3.25 2.65@3.25 2.65@3.25 
3.70@4.80 D3.85 2.95@3.85 2.95@3.85 2.95@3.85 2.95@3.85 
5.30@5.75 4.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.60 
5.30@5.75 p4.60 4.254.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.00 
5.30@5.75 D4.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.00 
1.70@2.00 2.00 1.70@2.00 1.70@2.00 1.70@2.00 1.70@2.00 
2.05@2.20 p2.20 2.05@2.20 2.056@2.20 2.06@2.20 2.05@2.20 
4.00@4.60 3.60 3.35@3.50 3.35@3.50 3.35@3.50 3.35@3.50 
4@7% 17% 4@7% @7 4@7% 41@7'4 
5%@20 020 5%@20 6%@20 5%@ 5%@20 
2%@4 D4 2%@4 2%@4 2%@4 2%@4 
10.00@12.50 p12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 
12.00@40.00 p40.00 12.0040.00 12.00@40.00 12.00@40.00 12.00@40.00 
6@10 p10 6@10 6@10 6@1 6@10 
4@7 nT 4Q@7 4@7 4@7 
9.00@13.00 13.00 9.00@13.00 9.00@13.00 15. 20.00 15.00@20. 
20@35 30.00 18.00@30. .00@30. 35. \ ‘ 
85@90 5@s80 7E@80 75@80 75@80 roe +4 
70@75 265 60@75 60@65 
1.009110 p1.00 90@1.00 90@1.00 90@1.00 90@1.00 
90@1.1 21.00 80@1.00 80@1.00 80@1.00 80@1.00 
70@75 d55 50@55 45@50 45@50 45@50 
80@85 CO@65 60@65 55@65 55@65 55@65 
65@70 65@70 55@68 55@68 
80@85 70@75 70@75 70@75 70@75 70@75 
1.00@1.50 75@1.10 75@1.10 75@1.10 75@1.10 75@1.10 
¢ 1916— 1915. ~ 
Oct. July. April. Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan. 
30@35 30@35 80@35 30@35 30@25 
5@— 25@— 25@— 35q@— 25@— 25 ee: 
58@62 58@62 58@62 68@62 58@62 62 58@62 
30 28@30 28@30 28@30 28@30 28@30 30 
13 14% 6@17 15@16 16@17 16@17 16@17 16@17 18@23 
16 17@18 16@17 16@17 16@17 16@17 16@17 17 
1 16 17@18 16@17 16@17 16@17 16@17 16@17 16@17 
7 10@11 10@11 9@13 9@13 9@13 10 10@11 
sn “~ 10@11 a : oneee 8@8% ™%o- o4e— oy 
3G p40 85@40 aepie 35@40 eee 3 
29@—. 164%@17 16%@17 3@— 20@— 25@30 
8%@— 15@— 154 5@— 15@— 15@— 1 1 
it 17 12@17 12@17 12@17 12@17 12@17 12@17 12@17 
224 22@24 22@24 22@24 22@24 22@24 22@24 
18@19 18@19 18@19 18@19 18@19 18@19 18@19 16@17 
18@19 17@18 16@17 13%@15 13%@15 13%@15 13%@15 13%@15 
12@13 13@14 13@14 9@11 9@11 9@11 9@11 1 
8%@10% 10@— 11@— 7@8 7@8 7@8 7@8 7 
Pte 2 21922 2@22 rat ttsh Inui’ 18919" eis BS i 
nee 23@24 24%@25 = 
16@17 17%@18 18@19 13% 13%@— 13%@— 14%@15 1 
10 9%@10 11@12 6% i 6%4@— : 13 
44@45 48@44 35@50 39@45 45 
28@30 26%4@30 25%@— 254%@— 254%@— 3 82 
17@20 17@20 14@— 14@— 14@— 17@18 17@18 
13@14 14@15 ee 13%@— 13%@— 19 18@19 
26%@30 26%@30 3 30@33 30@33 30@33 
24%@26 24%@? 20@22 20@22 20@22 
16@17 16@17 16@— 16@— 16@— 16@— 13%@16 
9@10 9@1 T@— %@— %@— 9@10 9@10 
16@22 16@: 16@22 16@22 16@22 ist 16@22 
12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 10@12 
4%@5% 4%@5% 4@5% 4@5% 4@5% 3 8%@4 
8@9 9@10 5% %@— %@— 8 7@8 
11@14 11@14 11@14 11@14 11@14 11@14 8@11 
52¢ 52@53 59@ 50@55 55@60 
59) 56@57 54@57 54@57 54@57 54@57 60@65 
TO@7T2 65@66 60@65 65 60@65 60@65 65@70 
90@95 85@90 75@80 75@80 75@80 75@80 75@80 
1.20@1.25 1.10@1.15 80@ 90 80@90 
1916- r- 1915 ~ 
July. April. Jan. Oc July. April. Jan. 
1 sau 18@24 18@24 18@24 18@24 18@24 18@24 
16@17 12@18 12@18 12@1 12@18 12@18 12@18 
13@15 13@15 13@15 138@15 13@15 13@15 18@15 
4@15 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 
12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 12@14 
9@11 9@11 9@11 + 9@11 9@11 9@11 
10@14 %@9 7%@9 ™% T4@9 T 44 
15@17 13@15 13@15 ; @15 aos 138@15 13@15 
20@50 10@40 10@40 0@40 10@40 10@40 
*12@18 12@18 12@18 12@18 12@18 12@18 12@18 
*10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 
80@1.40 70@1.40 70@1.40 70@1.40 70@1.40 70@1.40 70@1.40 
6- 1915 a 
Oct. July. April. Jan. Oct. July. April Jan. 
47@— 42@— 55@— 56%@— 41@41% 43@— 47%@— 45%@— 
41@— 40@— 51@— 52@— - 39040 38@— 48@44 483@44 
39%@— 38@— 45@— 42@-—- 34@37 31@37 87@— 86@ - 
6.25@— 6.20@— 5.00@— 6.00@— 3.65@— 23@— -0@— 3.70@— 
6.30@— 5. 5.20@— 6.00@— 3.75@— 3.50@— 55@— 3.80@— 
6.35@— os 5.25@— 6.00@— 3.80@— 3.60@— 5s@— 3 80@— 
6.55@— 5.70@— 5.30@— 6.00@— 3.35@— 3.65@— 3.55@— 3.80@— 
6.00@— 5.80@— 5.40@— 6.00@— 3.90@— 3.! 3.60@— 3.80@— 
6.7 5.85: 5.45@— 6.10@— 3.95@— 3.80@— 3.70@— 8.20@— 
6.75 5. 5.50@— 6.15@— 4.00@— 3.80@— 3.75@— 3.802. - 
6. 5.90@— 5.60@— coe rere — 3.85@— i 3.95@— 
6.85@— 6.10@— 6.75@— 6.60@— 4.10@— 4.35@~ 3.800— 4.50@— 
6,90@— 6.25@— 6.90@— 6. = 5.00@— 4.90@— 4. 5.00@— 
6.95: 6.50@— 6.15@— 7.35@— 5.35@— 5.90@— 5. 60 . 
71 6.75@— 6.30@— 13 — 6.407— 6.75@— 6.05@— 6.25@— 
7.26) 7.00@— 6.40@— 7.85@— 6.50@— 6.95@— 6.50@6.55 6.40@ - 
4, 4.75 3.50@4.00 3.50@— 8,50@— 8.00@3.50 2.00@3.5 3.00@3.50 3.75@4.00 
7. 7.25 6.50@— 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 5.25@5 60 5.00@5. 25 5.00@5. 25 —@6 00 
1.2307.60 7.000a— 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 —@6.00 








whew 
_ 
~ 





=- 


1914, 


1914, 


Aug. 
17%@48 


6.20@6.30 

6.75@— 

3.75@4.00 
—@6.0 
—-@6.50 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Acid-Proof Chemical Stoneware 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


A Stoneware that is Acid Procf and Vitrified All Through. Our Ware is Not Dependent Upon a 
Glaze, Enamel or Veneer 


IT IS THE BODY i TSELE 


Gg 











We are now in position to give 


PROMPT 
DELIVERIES 


—as we have quadrupled our 
; EVAPORATING PANS 


capacity. 
P y Made in many sizes and designs. Can be furnished with 
covers and handles, 





We make every description of 
Acid-Proof Chemical Stoneware, 
from special pieces to complete 











plants. 
LARGE LIP, DOUBLE HANDLE ACID : 
hipeemmerd Our ware is not the cheapest. 
Any capacity, tis one pint to six gallons: ; ; 
But it must be right. EVAPORATING or CRYSTALLIZING PAN 
: Made in many sizes and designs. 
Our ware is not fancy. 
But it is guaranteed. a 
Our clay and method of 
manufacture is mot the 
ACID-PROOF FLANGED VAPOR PIPE — * — by ana 
Made in many sizes and designs. Guaranteed to withstand in our aistrict. 
heat and cold action. LOW ACID-PROOF TANK 





We make Acid-Proof Tanks in any design or capacity. Out- 


lets and partitions as desired. 
. Durability in 
Operation 
Accuracy in | 
Measurement | 


THREADED BIB FAUCET 


Faucets and stopcocks are made in any bore up to 6in , and 
in all designs. All tested to 60 Ibs. pressure and 
teed acid- f th hout. 
ee ee eee LARGE ACID-PROOF TOWER BASE TILE 


Notice the deep, lathe-cut threads. S, ; 
an ae ee ervice and Used for eta work at bottom of oo towers for Ereems 


Saito fece woek | eee* OY 

















Delivery 








WE CARRY A LARGE 
STOCK OF ACID-PROOF 
BRICK AND ALL 
FORMS OF TOWER 
PACKING 








OUR WARE WILL WITH- 

STAND THE ACTION OF 

ALL ACIDS, ALKALIS 
AND CHEMICALS 























HOT oF COLD ACID-PROOF PARTITION RINGS 
STRONG or WEAK Notice curved partitions. 
ACID-PROOF LABORATORY SINK The most popular tower packing. Made in three standard 
Made in any size or design. With or without back. We sizes, 4x3 in., 4x6 in., 6x6 in. 
make acid-proof traps and waste lines, with all All three sizes carried in stock. These rings afford a good 
draft and a maximum scrubbing service. 


kinds of fittings; also tanks and jars. 


Let us send you MAURICE A. KNIGHT, x.2"s... East Akron, Ohio 


prices and particulars 

















————— 























Asphaltum, Egyptian, Ib.... 
SE WR vdccecseses 
pe het leiephhbhdead: 
Barovadoes, 
California, 
ke Se en nns cae 
Trinidad 
Malta, Ib 
Gilsonite ... 
Manjak 





Opium, Turkey 


druggists’, cases, Ib......... 





EE SOO s 56060 be 64000 005% ic kee heb eRe Os 
Ec. 66GUCeyhsboesWesben 6 u0b ess c0eees 
EN Cex 6060S 6b bb dus cb Bens oun akeens os se 
ey bulk, muriate and sulphate, 5-0z 

Ps Wee Cl ee cvhvevendeeiorvedececesceeeees 
acetate ‘and Res Be VER ca rsesivecescesreys 
a" PPONINUDES sxe dcimnacevacacdeve os 
EE) OENGS 60 eR 6165 06 6:0050-050060060 04008 0006 
Codeine, bulk, phosphate, 02Z.......ceeseseeees 
PT MUNN le. 6irlscctsceeececsvesaenne 
RS errr ree rer ere 


Sulphate and bi-suiphate, manufacturers’, quo- 
ees BOO, CB, OB. cscs vv cee cegncacsogs 


ee, CUUD, FRs dec ccesessons ECT UL TCC 
EEE 060609060 6nisececesetneccesesteunoge 
Boric, crys. or gran., in sacks, Ib............. 
ae eae eee 
Se Mees GPE « BRsccccccccccctvecreese 
Butyrec, tech.. GO per Cemt.....cccccccccccvsces 
RRS Sey er ee aia 
Carbulic, U. S. P: : 
bottles, Ib..... 
Chaysophanto, lb 
Cinnamic, Ib... . 
Citric, crys., dom., n 
in second hands........ 
Cresylic, 95 > 
Gallic, U. 8. 









Picric, Ib..... a 2p ni pe ee APE 
Phosphoric, 8S. G. 1,750........... ae Sry ee 
eMC SORRC CEROecnsrepececscecoesoecse 
EEE, COME Ws cccccccsccctoccscccesces 
RARER Sa Sere re Herren 
Bee Be eg Wis Bi ce cccccccccescecs 
technical ........0. PS ovheeeVO SV e0 se nee tuede's 
oo. Bowth American, Woe oc cecscscccvess 
ree . Sore mt MPO TUTTLE er TL 
Oregon 
PEE Bee sober rch eer eecsecatvasececcrevesseces 
Tolu .... 


Pn, § Diciscpiciousceves baoveabuasses 
PE wedne 66. ab 00 00 bd.0 00066 oeereccebrsee ves 
i ie. s son BSG he CO Ec Ub Os 004 C4008 60 OA 
Oe WOE, ck cccctscass vebcecseacesee 
Is 666 004 60.06 cobb eheS Cs eer eceticsecstenee 
MDS och es eS edees eet 6 e0ereceneeae 
PE snus bokeh at'b6u ede’ v.c06s 600608 0002 OO 
SEE, FETS eee TPE CP a eee 
SETS MUM s cae cccccccsctiscccecsceesescere 
Cascarilia quills, long.......... bee aune Sie Stee 
i Ce seca vntdveweseestachacwehans 
SPEED cc ccccccpercccceccsceccesccesenescses 
bas memo SS ee 







b 
yellow anne ee Sere 
broken nee 





Loxa, pale, bis. 
powdered, bxs.... 
Maracaibo, yellow 
Condurango 
Cottonroot 
CAMP .ccsceessees +e 
REO, SAMMI 6 ccccseccciciccsrecccessece 
MONO Ce 6 ceived venetesserdenseee 








ite 
Orange peel, bitter, ‘Curocao, Me eecenbeteneys 
sweet, Malaga, , ae FETED SREP ee se cewneasen 
MURTEOTD ccc ccccesccccscccccccccecccccceses 
sweet, a Ds Rkds 403000 badada dense cnedss ee 


i Mins eile h 6s oad wa-ech one mnsd daae ea 
sis. caeaeticweddn whic ssecet Gas 
PPPS Sree ror 


665.600 i40d1.00565555.99 0020400008608 


EE RET Rn Pee re ee ret ee 
St. a BAR i oe EE PoE fpr rr ert 


Surinam, | EPEC Rare ee 
Vanilla, Mexican, whole. (own 
CUTS ccccccvccccevoss 
Bourbon 
South American... ° 
Ce Uh, ssc sbceeaaehiaaesetas’ PE 
ar 6555.04 b WRK tae e) ae tes 068 
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ASPHALTUMS. 





1917. —_——_ 1916. \ 1915 
Jan. 1. Oct. July April Jan. “Oct Jul e : — 
J ; 3 i. ° \e \* . y. April. Jan. Aug. 
p 200 25 ; 20@25 20@25 20@25 20@35 20@35 20@35 2030 20@30 ina 
30.00 @6o. ”) 30 00@60.00 30.00@60.00 80.00@60.00 30.00@60.00 30.00@60.00 30.00@60.00 30.00@60.00 30.00@60.00 30.00@ 60.00 
as 25. eur, 00 ei * > Nd “To sates? had 25.00@60.00 25.00@60.00 25.00@60.00 25.00@60.00 25. 00@60.00 
5a8"% 5@8"% 5@ 5@8% 5@3} nie " b@S% 
22.50@ 30.00 22.50@30.00 22.50@30.00 22.50@30.00 22.50@30.00 22.50@30.00 22. 50930 00 22. Bt 00 22.5036 00 22 sopee 0 
16.00@ 20.00 16. 00@20. 00 16.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 16.90@20.00 16.00@20.00 16.000@20.00 
25.00@30.00 35. 60900.00 25. ‘20g30. 00 35. c0g00.00 38.908 z30.00 25.00890.00 25.00@30.00 25.00@30.00 25.00@30.00 25.00@330.00 
28 ODEO 2 OOMDRC v4 - - 25 25@— a 
36.00050.00 — 36.00@50.00 36.00@50.00 86.00@50.00 36.00@50.00 36.00@50.00 36,000950.00 26.00050.00 86. 50950 50.00 36. aoe 50.00 
25.00@50.00  25.00@50.00 25.00@50.00 25,00@50.00 25.00@50.00 25.00@50.00 25.00@50.00 25.00@50.00 25.00@50.00 25.00@50.00 








i‘ Ee ee 



































































*. i 2 
1917. on -——- 1916- ~ - 1915 
Jan. 1, Oct. July. April. Jan. Oct. July. April. jan. Aug. 
13.50@— 11.0@— 11.40@— 11.50@— 11.00@11.25 8.25@8.30 7.0007. 25 7.50@7.75 8.90@— 7.i0@i 75 
3.55@— 11.050 — 11.45@— 11.55@— 11.057011 30 8.30@8.35 7:05@7.30 7.55@7.80 8.95@— UTbaTSD 
14.50@— 11.70@— 12.50@— 13.00@— 12.25@12.30 9.25@9.30 8.25@8.30 8.60@8.75 10. 0@— S.65@8.75 | 
14.50@— 11.85@— 12.50@— 13.00@— 12.50@12.60 9.55.@%50 8.35@8.40 8.90@9.00 11.00@— 8.75@S.80 
7.00@7.30 5.50@5.60 5.50@5.60 5.50@5. 60 5.50@5.60 5.00@5.05 §.00@5.05 5.00@% eas 95 
7.000730 6 95@— 6.95@— 6.95@— 6.959 5.95@— 5.@— are bos 5 300— 
7.95@8.20 6. 70@T.35 6.70@7.35 6.70@7.35 5.95@6.30 5.95@6.30 {.95426.30 5.95@6.30 5.95@6.30 50Gb 5.95 
8.85@9.10 7.05 @7.75 7.65@7.75 7.65@7.75 7.15@7.35 7.15@7.35 7. 15@. 35 7.15@7.35 7.15@7.35 6.45@6.55 
7.90@8.10 6.350— 6.35@— 6.35: 6.35@— 5.85@5.90 5.85@5.. §.85@5.90 5.85@b.90 h2h@s 40 
7.4007, (0) 7.50@— 7.50@— 7. 7. 50g 4.45@6.50 6.45@6. an 6.45@6.50 6.45@6.50 5 "Oa. 65 
8.85@9.05 8.50@— 8.50@— 8.50@— 8.50@8. 60 6.45@6.50 6.45@6.50 6.45@6.50 6.45@6.50 3 75@5 90 
QUININE. 
1917. ¢ 1916 ~ ro 1915 
Jan. 1, Oct. July. April. Jan. Oct. July. Aprh. Jan. im 
55a@a— ja— 75@— 75@— 75@— 40@— 30a@— 26@— 26a@— 9 
55%@— 50%@— 5%@— 754%@— 754@— 40%@— 304%@— oun 264.7) — he ae 
56@— 51@— 76@— 76@— 76@— 41a@— 31@— 37@-~ 7@— 
57@— 52a@— T7@— T1@— Ti@— 42a@— 32@— 2s@— 23@— 
wa— 55a— s0@— 2a@— s@— 45@— 35@— 31@— 31@— 
55@60 50@58 70@7 90@1.10 1.05@1.15 57@62 28@30 2512026 26@-— 
55@60 50@58 70@75 72@72% 1.05@1.15 57@62 28@30 254% @26 2544026 
23@— 200@— 20@29 z3@a— 18@—- 14@— 14@— 13@— 25%@26 
15@— 12@— 15@28 15a— 10@— 7@— 6@— 3 
5O@S85 HOSS 1.07@1.16 83@— »a@— 20@— 26@- - 21@— 1¢E— 
85@50 35@50 15@23 T5@— 50@— 22@— 18q@— 16@— 16@— 
1917. o_- 1916— — r 1915——$_ 
Jan. 1, Oct. Tuly. April. Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan, _ 
*12.000@15.00 *11,50@12.00 *7.00@7.25 *4.50@5.00 o4, 50@5. 00 —@— —@— 1.85@1.95 1.50@2.00 1 s0@s v2 
8.50@9.00 *11,560@12.00 6.85@6.80 4.00@+. 60 4.00@4.60 3.53@— 2.75@3.00 1.85@1.95 75@s80 “oR@24 ~ 
11%@13% 11%@12% 11%4@ 12% 10%@15 10710% 9@9 8%@8% T14Q7% 7@8 Tas 
12@13% 12@12% 12@12% 11@15 10% @10% +4 eae 09 7%@s 24@8 74%@s 
114@16 114%@15 114@15 114@15 10%@11 9%@10 @2% 8% far vot her oa 
1.45@1.55 1.45@1.55 1.45@1.55 —@— —@— e »— -@-— —@q-— —_ £ 
4.20@4.30 4.20@4.30 4. 4.30 —@— —aQ— oe 
B5@BS % 55@60 65@72 1.10@1.25 1.35@1.40 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 1.10@1.20 50@52 10@ 10% 
60@63 68@65 72@75 1.29@1L.35 1.35@1.40 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 1 10@1.20 50G52 15a 16 
6.20@6.40 6.20@6.40 6.2 40 -@-— -o —a-— -—a— 
4.90@6.20 4,90@6.20 see uses so 50% 55O85% —< 5% Py ord —@- 
67@67' . 55@55! : 3% 
62g63 75@78 70@75 61¢ @56 75Q80 i 55@55'% S3G6% 
75@80 75@1.20 75@1.20 p= pas bo 4 = 50@— > © 
1.28@1,30 1.35@— 1.25@— 5@ 5 =f Pe 
1.00@1,.25 1.50@1.75 1.00@1.50 1.50@2.00 1.75@ 2.00 1.40@1.90 1.009170 —@— = a 
30@3414 30@34% 28@31 28@31 28@31 28@31 28928% 28@281% 20n24% 
3 29144@34 29% @34 25% @28 25%@28 254%4@28 25% @28 27%@ 214128 | 19%@24~ 
20-- 2.90@3.20 2.752.905 2.10@2.3 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.45 1.35@1.55 1.35@1. 35 1.90@2 1.20@1.40 
1.00@1.10 1.65@— 2.25@3.00 4.00@4.25 4.00@-- 3.35@3.50 2.50@2.75 1.40@1.60 eruaaie Dwar 
1.00@1.01 1.00@1.01 1.0041. 06 1.00@1.0€ SO@R1 80@S1 65@66 65266 75@76 5v0@51 
65@80 65@80 60@63% 60@6314 45@50 45050 45@50 45@50 45@60 55q56 
. 
1917. 7 . 1916- ~ - 1915 a .—_ 1914. 
Jan. 1, Oct. July. April, Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan. reins 
Habs 63@65 66@68 Ww@Ts 45@46 45@46 35@36 33@34 386@37 41@.2 
_ 48450 bana" 55 62'4@65 65@70 43@45 43@45 32@33 831@32 35@36 44@45 
; 5.0@— 5.00@5.50 5.00@5. 25 5.00@5. 25 5.50@6.00 6.25@6.40 7. 7.50 9.0 @10.00 
a 85 T5h@S5 80@90 65@75 65@75 70@75 T0@S0 75@85 7h@1.00 
3.50@3.75 3.00@4.00 4.00@4.25 5.25@5.50 4.75@5.00 3.75@4.00 2.65@2.75 1.55@1.65 1 50@1.69 
36039 38@40 37@39 38@40 38@40 40@42 40@47% 45@47% 3@52% 
* 
1917. o_o 1916- 1915——— 1914 
Jan. 1. Oct. July. April, t uly. April an A 
40@50 30@32 30@32 W@32 25@26 25@26 25@26 2526 14a is 
18@22 18@22 18@22 — — ma —oa 
6@7 6@7 6@7 6@7 @s 7@8 6@8 5@d% 
64.€@8 6%@8 SH 8 5%@6 5 54@6 5%@6 54%@6 5%@6 
9%@10', mea@i0% 9%@10% 9%@10 9%@10 9%@10 9%@10 9%@10 909% 
20@32 30@% 2 1. 1.25 30 27@30 13%@15 18@19 20@22 
19@28 19@28 1 8 19@28 19@28 28 19@ 17@2 
18@20 18@20 20@— 15@20 15@20 
84@10 7%@10 7%4@12 > XS dled 7™%@10 74@10 7 % 8@10'% 
2a@-—- 25@— 25@— 25 22@24 
224 22@— —@— —— rn oP ‘amin sion is@te 
12@15 12@15 i215 12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 11@12 
35@40 35@40 3 30@32 25@28 25 20@25 20@25 20@28 
27@35 30@35 25: 22@23 17@19 17@19 17@19 12@18 
*35@40 35@40 30@32 30@32 23@25 25@28 25@28 18@28 
*30@35 30@35 25@— 2a@— 25@— 25@— 23@— 25a— nominal 
25@26 25@26 25@26 25@26 ty 21 21@— 21@— 2@a— 
18@18'% 18@18% 18@18% 18@18% 1 1 18aq@— 18@— 16@17 
*320@35 *30@35 15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 14@15 
19@20 22@30 30 25@30 aogee 20@21 12@13 12%@14 
74%4@8 7%4@8 7% 7%@8 7%@8 7%@8 74@8 64%aT 
7 5 6 5 6 6 5%@6 6@7 6%4%@7 
7 7 7 6@7 6@7 5a@6 
16@17 20 18@20 18@19 20@22 20@22 22@23 17@19 
14@15 14@15 14@15 14@15 14@15 14@15 16@18 949% 
6 5@6 5206 5@6 64@7 
25@30 25@30 3 1 13 12@13 12@13 12@13 9@10 
8@ soe 8@9 8@9 8@9 8@9 8@9 
8@5 8@5 8@5 8@5 8@5 8@5 8@5 3@5 
4 @s 8%@4 84@4 8%@4 3%@4 384%@4 8%@4 4@5 
64@7 64%@7 64%@T 4%@5 44@5 5@6 a 8@10 
*12@— *12@— *12Q@— *12@— *12@— nominal nominal nominal 
4 —@10 —@10 —@1 —@10 —@10 6@7 
10@12 10@12 10@ 10@12 10@12 12@13 12@13 12@13 14@16 
10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 12@13 12@13 12@13 14@16 
25 = 25@— 23a— 25 a— i 12@13 
30@— 30a@— — 30@— 15@20 — 20@— 6a7 
50@— 6 50@— 30@32 30@32 15@— 5a— 15a— 10@11 
11@17 11@17 10@14 10@1 11@13 11@12 11@12 11@13 12@15 
15@16 15@16 1 15@16 15@1 15@16 15@16 15@16 16@18 
15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 15@18 1l@i2 
8@8% S@R% 7%@8% ™%@8% BA 9@10 9A@10 
15@16 11@12 15@1% 15@16 15@16 15@18 16@18 12@12! 104@all 
9%@11 10@11 10% 10 9@1 15@18 11%@12 12@12% 94@a10 
— 85@40 45@50 40@42 
26@33 26@33 28033 33@35 33@35 83@85 86@40 8640 42@59 
12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 12@15 15@18 
6@8 4%@8 4%@8 4%@8 4%4@8 5 @ nae 7@x 
ea 31%4@4 3%@4 31,04 3%@4 8%@4 3404 8404 84@4 
4'4@5 4@5 \ 4 4@5 4@5 38%@a5 LMS 4@n 
4@5 415 4@5 4@5 4@5 4@5 34.04 316@4 3@4 
1917. Coe 1916- ~ 1915 —~ 1914. 
Jan. 1. Oct. July. April. Jan, Oct. July. Jan. Aug. 
22@25 22@25 22@25 20@25 20@2h 20@25 20@25 20@25 25@30 
20@22 18@20 18@20 18@20 1£@20 18@20 18@20 20@21 18@20 
N@9S5 85@90 80@S82% 9071.08 90@1.05 90@1.00 90@1.00 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.69 
5aKo KO@K5 HNOa@hw 65@70 6370 65@70 65@70 S595 nomina! 
m@6s HO@65 70@7T5 75@80 T5@s80 75@80 7T5@s80 90@1.10 1.10@1.15 
5@6.50 5.00@7.00 4.50@6.00 4.00@5.00 8.7T5@6 00 2.75@4.00 2.75@3.50 2. 8. 505.00 ‘. 00S. oo 
8.75@4.2h 8.75@4.25 8.25@8.50 8.25@3.50 2.371%4@2.50 2.25@2.50 2. 8.00@2.40 3.1214@2.50 
2.60@3 50 2.60@3.50 2.75@3.50 2.h0@2.50 2.25@3.00 2.25@2.50 2.8 ¢ 8.50@4.00 ‘ 6a 10 
: 3.25@3.50 eo ow 2. 25@3.50 3.25@3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 2.75@2.50 3.HN@R.T5 3.02.75 
5 *1.75@1.85 *1.75@1.85 *1.75@1.85 *1.05@1.87% *1, 65@1. 87% *1. 65@1.87'% nominal nominal nominal 
1. og. 60 1,60@1.65 1.60@1.65 1.40@1.45 1.4521.50 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 1.90@2.00 2.25@2.35 








OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 














John C. Wiarda & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of Industrial Chemicals 








ACID, HYDROFLUORIC FLUORSPAR 
ACID, OXALIC LITHOPONE 
ACID, SULPHURIC MAGNESIUM COMPOUNDS 
AMMONIA, AQUA MANGANESE 
AMMONIA, CARBONATE POTASH, : BICHROMATE 
AMMONIA, FLUORIDE POTASH, CAUSTIC 
AMMONIA, MURIATE POTASH, CARBONATE 
AMMONIA, SULPHATE POTASH, CHLORIDE 
ANILINE OIL POTASH, PRUSSIATE 
ANILINE SALT PUMICE 
ANTIMONY SODA, ASH 
BARIUM CARBONATE SODA, BISULPHITE 
BARIUM CHLORIDE SODA, CAUSTIC 
BARIUM HYDRATE SODA, FLUORIDE 
BARIUM NITRATE SODA, NITRITE 
BARIUM SULPHATE, PULP SODA, PRUSSIATE 

AND POWDER SODA, SULPHIDE 
BLUE VITRIOL ZINC CARBONATE 
BONE ASH FOR ALL PURPOSES ZINC DUST 
COPPER CARBONATE ZINC OXIDE 
EPSOM SALT ZINC SULPHATE 

Works and Office - - Provost and Freeman Streets 
Warehouse - - - Huron, Provost and India Streets 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Juniper 


Eee 
* Nominal 


Almond, bitter, Ib 
artificial 













Camphor, light color, 
Japanese, native.... 
Capsicum, oleoresin, lb. 
Caraway 


Cassia, 75@80%, tech., Ib 
lead free........ oe 
lead free, U. S. P. 
redistilled ........ 
Cedar leaf, Ib...... 
WOO Civsveescccccs sees 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, heavy, Ib 


Citronella, Ceylon, drums, Ib.. 
ns 


Java he Ccrecceece seeece puvaauiienes 4 eeccces 
Cloves, cans, Ib.......... eesseesece eovcccccccs 
bo 


OGUMER, WDWesscccccccscces Ceccecsccccccccccccecs 
DEEN UDevcccscccccsvecccccsece PTYTTT TTT TTT . 
Bucalyptus, Austrailan, Ib.....ccccccccssccces 
Fennel, seed, sweet, Ib............65 66eedousee 
Geranium, Turkish, Ib.............. Cceeeecvees 

rose, Africa......... TTT TILT 


MEME, IDs ccccccccccccccccccccccccccececcccees 
Gingergrass, Ib........ Covccccccsccccccescesess 
SEs. BDocccccvccccesscvccccccebocccese oe 
Juniper berries, rectified, Ib.........cceeeeeee 

twice rectified......es.ssseeees eeeeescecesess 

WOOK ceccccccccccccccescceseses Ceccccccecece 
EMvenGer Gowers, 1D. oc. cccccccccceccvceces eoee 


Lemongrass, Ib........++. Cc cerrcccccessccccece 
Limes, expressed, ID... .cccccccsscccccccccseses 
GIBtINed .ncccccccccscccccccssece PPTTITIT TTT 
Linaloe, Ib...... eeccccecs TETeTeTITeTiT TTT iit 











presse: F 
Malefern, Ib........ 
Mustard, natural, Ib. 

artificial ... 
expressed ...... 
Neroli, petale, Ib. 
bigarade 
synthetic 
Nutmegs, Ib..... eee 
Orange ,sweet, Italia 
West Indian....... 
bitter ........ eee 


NOI Dyin conch saksevociancaceawsee Eeaas 
Pennyroyal, American, Ib........... oceccscece 





Petitgrains, French, Ib......... bbebeeuasess eve 
South American...... occecececces cocvee eccce 
PPEMREMEO, We ccccccccccscccccccccscccccceesesees 
Pine needles, Ib.........%. enesssaetuus eeccece 
Rose, natural, 02Z.....-.....+++: Cccccccvccccece 
GPU SIA] .ccccccccccsccccccceves eeccccccccece 
Rosemary flowers, French, Ib.........eeeeeeee 
Saffrol, Ib........++.- Cencctnseodes Soondves eoce 
Sandalwood, East Indies, Ib........eeseeeeses 
West Indies...........seeeeeee eccveeres eooee 
Sassafras, natural, Ib.........+.. eocccees eoege 
MFtificial .....cccccecccees Occ csccccccs ececces 
PS Mie sgecvocescsoese eabepsrcedsouvssosetes 


h 
Wintergreen, sweet birch, Ib.........0seeeeeee 
synthetic ....scscceess Coccccccccsecccccecs eos 
leaf, gaultheria.......... eecccoccccccece eveee 
Wormseed, Baltimore, Ib.......0.eeeseeecseees 
WOOrmwo0d, ID. ..cccccccccccccccccccccces erccce 


im gourds.......+++- eoccccccccces eccccececes 
BAPDAGOOS nc ccscccccccccccccccccccecece cece 
Cape .cceeeee Core ceccrccccccsesceccccesce eee 
BOCORTINE] ncccccccccccccscsccceccccccces eevee 

Ammoniac, tears, ID......cccccccccccccccse eeee 
COE, BD cccccces cute cepscpwconecave eee 
GREED wc ccccccccccccccccncesece Geccecceces ee 
CED Sccbocccccccccesoceceabcccenccs dcesesves 
sorts, amber, clean......ss.seeeeee cecebedece 


Powdered ........-+e6- eevoccececcocce eerecce 
Benzoin, Siam, Ib........ Ce rccecccccccccoccs eee 
SuMArA ...coccccccccvcccssecs eeocccccerecee 
Camphor, American, refined, bbls., bulk, eee 
cases of 100 blockS..........-seee005 ecconccee 
squares Of 4 OZS.....+eeeeeeeees I ee ee 
106 im LID. CBPTONS...ccecceccsccccccccccccs ° 
24s and 82s in 1-Ib. cartonS..........0eesseee 
Japan, refined, 2%-lb..slabs........5--..see00+ 
Chicle, ID.....cceeeces Seeesees Heecccnsseseeene 
Euphorbium, 1D.....-.eeeecseeeeeenees oneaenies 
Galbanum, Ib......+-+. is oneses baNetnbastcusees 
Gamboge, mass and pipe, ID.........eeeeeeeeee 
POWKETEH 2. ceccccereerercererrerersseesenees 
Gusalac, ID.....0c-cccccccccssccescceeccses eevee 
Kadaya, whole, Ib....seecssseereeeeveeeeeces * 
POWKETEM ..ccreercecccerceeereeceeeescseenns 
TEIMG, War cccccvceccccsccsocecessovvenccesecees 
Mastic, MW... ccccccccccccsescccccseccccseseeves 
Myrrh, select, ID....cccsceccceeeeeeeceseeseecs 
BOER ccweccvccccccccsscnccseccescesecesoceses 
GATRIMMG ccc cccccccvecccccccsecerccncseseesens 
Olibanum, siftingS, Ib.........ccesscececesoens 
SEE Sheesh eeeeesGA bese snoneerasteseveesnese 
CN in kb 6650600 cd UE HOSE Ce eeceereseTeee ; 
Bandarac, ID. ...cccscccccsccccesseccccees 
Scammony, resin, Ib........sseeeeereeee 
RIOPPO cccccccccccccssccccvcccrscccsces 
WEED wcrccccsesececersccensceeetoeceare 
Senegal, picked, Ib...........cceecsecee 
rts . 










80) 
Spruce, Ib....-...e++-eee- 
Styrax, liquid, 

Thus, ID....ccccccccscccseres 


seconds 
thirds 
* Nomina). 








OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


5@6 
12@14 
6@8 
70@T 


1917. 


Jan. 1. 
12.00@ 13.50 
5.50@6.50 

R0@R2% 
35@40 
*1.00@1.50 
1.25@1.60 
1,05@1.15 
2.50@2.75 
6.25@6.50 
2.75@3.00 
Nomina] 
$5@90 
3.25@3.65 
65@70 
80@85 
12@13 
16@18 


4 — 
3.50@3.75 
1.07%@1.15 
1.20@1.30 
1,50@1.55 


16.00@17.50 
1.65@3.50 
3.90@4.25 


3.50@4.00 
2.75@3.00 
2.85@3.00 
1.20@1.80 
1.05@1.10 


; *10.00@12.00 


22.00@23.00 


90@1.00 
45.00@50.00 
35.00@50.00 

*18.00@20.00 


3.00@3.20 


85@— 
13.00@15.00 
2.75@3.00 
75@85 


40@45 
10.50@10.65 
3.75@4.25 
70@75 


28@29 
6.(0@86.50 
1.90@2.00 

60@62' 
2.50@2.75 


4.00@ 4.30 
3.50@3.75 
2.90@3.00 


814@9 
29@23 
aw 


*38@40 
*36@37 
*34@35 


16@17 
R2@R4 
R5@1.00 
1.20@1 25 
1.35@1.75 
22@40 
S84a— 
R7@— 
x7%aQ@— 
RR@ 
SSu@ 
*sRa@n 
HOA 
20@ 
911.00 
L.5O@2.00 
.60@2.10 
2ha@30 
12@18 
16@25 
Nah 
28@40 
25@ 
20@22 
208 
12@12' 
R5@ 
14@15 
28@30 
.50@2.75 
.00@3. 25 
.50@6.50 
22@24 
18@20 


65@90 
3.00@3. 25 
8.25@8.75 
2.15@2.25 
2.00@2.10 

*1.90@2.00 
*T5@85 


*2.75@— 


i) 


wo 





BERRIES. 













































































































































































































































































































































= 1916 
sa July. April. Jan, Oct. Jan. 
aa pass 42% @45 424%4@45 42%)@45 42%@45 47@50 
47/2@60 4714050 47%@50 471450 4744@50 52456 
45@50 45@50 45@50 48050 45@50 @60 
4 4%4@5 4%4@5 414@5 34@3% @4 
124@13 12%4@13 12%@13 12%@13 12@12% 12@12% 
4%4@4% 44@1% 4%@b 4@4% 3Y%@4 @A 
5@6 5@6 5@6 5@6 5@6 6 
12@14 11@13 11@13 13@14 14@15 15@17 
8 8@9o 8@o san 8a9 8@9 
70@75 65@70 60@75 46@48 35@40 40@50 
St 1916 ~ 1915—— — 
ee Ot July. April. Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan. 
13.00@15.00 — *12.00@15.00 —- *12.00@16.00 — *9.00@ 11.00 7.50@8.50 6.00@6.75 4.75@6.75 4.75@6.75 
6.50@8.00 6.50@8.00 6.50@8.00 5.50@6.00 *5.00@— 1.25@1.50 1.00@1.25 
85@— 85@— 85@— 85@— 85@— 80@— 75@80 
35@37% 37%@40 40@42% 424%4@45 124 p45 27%@30 27%@30 
Nomnal nominal *290@— *20@25 12%@15 124%4@15 
Nominal] nominal *1.65@— *32@35 20@22% 20@22% 
1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 -05@1.10 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.10 1.25@— 1.45@1.50 
p2.75 2 75 2.50@— 2.15@2.25 2.25@2.40 2.40@2.50 
5.50.@6.75 3.70@3. 76 50 3.50@— 3.15@3.50 3.00@3. 15 3.75@— 
2.90@3.00 2. 00 .90@3.00 2.50@2.75 2.60@2.75 ~@-— —@-— 
Nominal 30@— —@— —@— —@— —@— —@- 
85¢ —@— —@— —@— —@— —@— 
3 75 3.75@4.25 3.75@4.25 4.25@4.40 4.25@4.40 4.25@4.40 4.25@4.40 
504 45@60 35@— 20@— 20@— 20@— 
T5@85 80@: 80@85 80@85 80@85 80@85 90@1.00 
12@13 13@14 12%@13 12%4@13 12@13 12@13 15@16 
16@18 18@20 15@16 14@15 13@14 13@14 15@16 
4. 4.50@— 3.50@— 2.85@4.00 2.75@3.00 3.25@— 3.25@— 
8.10@3.25 8.00@3.25 2.50@2.75 2.00@2.25 1.60@1.75 1.75@— 1.75@— 
1,056@1.10 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.20 1.20@1.25 85@90 82%4@85 80@82% 
1.30@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.30 95@1.00 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
1501.70 1.65@1.70 1.55@1.60 1.55@1.60 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.30 1,25@1.30 
1.65@1.70 1.75@1.80 1.65@1.70 1.65@1.70 1.80@1.35 1,25@1.35 1.40@1.50 
90@95 75@80 50@52% 50@52% 50@52% S2igt 260 52%@60 
15@16 15@16 14@16 14@16 156@16 15@16 15@16 
0, 8.00@— 15.00@15.50  12.00@12.50 7.50@8.00 . 6.00@7.50 6.00@7.50 
1 54@55 1 42@43 39¢ 44@45 43@44 43¢ 
51@52 55@56 51@52 43@44 41@42 4546 44@45 44@45 
90@96 90@95 1.00@1.05 1, 10 1.30@1.35 1 35 
1. 1.20@1.25 42% — 1.40@1.42% 1.05@1.10 1.12%@1.15 1.124% @1.16 1.05@1.16 
1.2 1.25@1.27% 45 1.42%@1.45 1.10@1.15 1.1 20 1.1 1.10@1.20 
1,00@1.10 1.10@— ‘00 90@95 90@95 80@90 90@1.00 
9.75@10.00 = #35, 00@— .00 *15.00@— 7.50@8.00 7.25Q@7.75 6.00@7.00 6.50@7.00 
95@1.00 95@1.00 .00 85@90 85@90 85@90 06 95@1.05 
3. 3.25@— 2.85@3.00 2.75@3.00 2.85@3.00 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 
4.00@4 25 4.00@4.2h 25 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.00 
1.00@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.05 90@1.05 90@1.05 90@1.05 90@1.06 1.30@1.40 
65@70 65@70 0 474@50 87%@45 45@50 45@50 45@50 
4.50@5.50 4.00@4.25 25 3.75@4.00 3.00@3.50 2.75@3.00 2.60@2.75 2.50@2.75 
3.50@4.00 3.5004. 2103.25 8.10@3.25 3.10@8.35 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.25@3.50 
3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@8.75 8.50@3. 75 3.50@3. 75 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 4.25@4.50 
3.25@3.50 3.%a— %.25@3.50 8.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 3 75 3.50@3.75 3.75@4.00 
6.50@7.00 5.50@6.00 5 50 5. 5.50 6.00@5.50 5. 00 5.50@6.00 6.00@6.50 
1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 
55@57 "4 5S@BT% 55@5T% 55@57% 55@57% 50@60 50@55 45@50 
8.50@— *6.50@7. *6.50@7.00 3.75@4.00 1.75@— 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.35 
*8,50@— *6.75@7. *6.00@8.00 4.00@4.50 2.00@— 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 
1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 75@1.15 65@1.15 25@30 25@30 30@40 24@25 
3.90@4.25 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 4.006425 3.25@4.00 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 8.50@4.75 
1.20@1.40 1.20@1.40 1.20@1.40 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.26 1.40@1.50 
60@80 _ 60@T0 604 70 60@80 60@80 604 60@80 
0@1.05 95@1.10 95@1.10 1.0091.10 1.05@1. 15 1.10@1.25 1.10@1. 15 1.10@1.25 
80@85 80@85 80@1.00 80@1.00 > 87% 90@95 95@1.00 
3.15@3.25 3.15@3.25 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@2. 85 2.65@2.75 3.00@3.10 
2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.35 2.35@— 1.60@— 1.10@1.15 1.35@1.40 
2.85@3.00 2.85@8.00 2.75@— 2.25@2.35 2.25@2.35 2.40@2.50 2.60@2.75 2.75@2.85 
1,05@1.10 1.15@1.20 974@1.00 90@— 90@— 90@— 85¢ 85@— 
1.05@1.10 1 “10 hi >80 90@1.00 90@1.00 90@1.00 90@1.00 90@1.00 
9.00@9.50 nominal! *7.00¢ *6.00@6.50 6.00@— 1.90@2.25 2.50@2. 75 2. 2.75 
20.00@21.00 19.00@22.00 *22 00@— *10.00@10.50 7.00@7.50 5 25 5.00@6.00 5. 00 
19.00@20.00 19.00-220.00 *20.00@— *11.00@11.50 4.75@5.00 4.00@— 2.233@— 2.25@2.30 
90@1.00 90@1.00 90@1.00 —@Q— —@— —@— —@-— —@— 
45.00@50.00 45.00@50.00 45. 45.00@50.00 45.00@50.00 50.00@— 50.00@— 80.00@— 
35.00@50.00 35.00@50.00 85. 35.00@50.00 35.00@50.00 35.00@40.00 35.00@40.00 55.00@— 
*18.00@20.00 *18.00@20.00 *18. —@a— —@- —@- —@Q— —@- 
1,056@1.10 1.15@1.20 95@1.00 85@— sS@Q— 85@— 85@— 85@— 
8,00@3.10 2.75@— 1 > 20 1.90@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@1.90 1.55@1.60 1.60@1.75 
2.75@2.80) 2.50@2.75 1.75@1.80 1.50@1.60 1.70@1.75 1.60@1.60 1.25@1.35 1.50@1.60 
2.25@2.75 2.25@2.75 1.95@2.00 2.00@2.10 2.00@2.10 2.00@2.10 1.75@2.00 —@-— 
18@25 18@25 18@25 18@25 18@25 18@25 18@25 18@25 
18.00@15.00 15.00@17.60 15.000@— 8.00@9.00 4.50@4.75 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 
1.65@1. 1.65@1.85 1.75@1.85 1.75@1.85 1.75@1.85 1.75@1.85 1.75@1.85 1.75@1.85 
1.25@1.30 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.60 1.60@— 1.60@— 1.35@1.50 1.30@1.35 1.35@1.50 
2.30@2.40 1.80@1.85 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.60@1.65 1.60@1.65 1.55@1.60 1.35@1.40 
2.85@2.90 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 2.60@2. 65 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 2.50@2.60 
6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 7.25@7.50 
2.75@3.00 3.00@3. 25 2.70@3.00 2.70@3.00 2.70@3.00 3.00@3.25 2.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 
1.75@1.80 1.75@1.80 1.75@1.80 1.75@1.80 1.65@1.70 1. 00 1.80@2.00 1.80@2.00 
85@— s5Q— 75@80 10@75 70@T5 1. 40@50 40@50 
13.00@14.25 13.00@— 11.00@14.00 8.50@14.00 6.25@8.00 8. 50 8. 50 9.00@14.00 
2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 2. 00 2.75@3.00 
jogs io@ss H+ sg soa2T 33@29 ° 30@3i 31933 
400 40@45 330— 

7.76@— 7.00@7.25 7.78@8.00 .50@6. 75 6.00@— 5. 85 5.00@5.15 4.90@5.10 
3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 2 75@3.25 1.75@1.85 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.30 1.16@1.25 1.15@1.25 
T0@75 T0@75 65Q@75 65@75 15@— T0@75 75@— 65@70 
27@28 7@28 23@24 23@24 23@24 24@26 25@35 
Nominal nominal *4.500— *3.00@3.25 2.50@2.60 3.00@— 2.00@2. 25 2.25@2.50 
1 Oeee” oo . > TOR 00 50700 pope” = A300 ag 

50@60 
2,252.30 2.25@2.30 2.501 08 2.50@2. 65 2.50@2. 65 2 00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 
1.30@1.60 1.30@1.60 1.30@1.60 1.30@1.60 1.30@1.60 1.30@1.60 1.15@1.60 95@1.15 
1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.10@1.26 
2.50@2.75 2.65@2.75 3.25@3.50 3.75@4.10 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.35 2.25@— 2.00@— 
1.65@— 2.252.325 2.75@3. 25 3.60@4.00 2.35@2.50 1, 60 1.35@1.45 55@60 
3.85@4.00 8.85@4.00 4.00@4.25 4.25@4.50 4.10@4.25 4.15@4.25 4.15@4.25 4.15@4.25 
2.40@2.50 2.15@2.25 2.15@2.25 2.00@2.25 1.85@1.95 2.00g8.20 1.75@1.80 1.40@1.50 
2.90@3.00 ~ 2.20@2.25 2.25@2.60 2.25@2.60 2.10@2.25 2. 2.25@— 2.40@2.50 
— 1916 . - 1915 
Oct. July. April. Jan, Oct. July. April Jan. 
99% 10@10% 1s@14 14@15 13@14 11%@12 12%@13 13@14 
25@27 27@30 27 15@17 18@14 12%@13 12%@13 p14 
1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1,00@1.10 1.25@1.40 1.25 ad 
814@9 8%@9 8@8% 8%@9 8%@9 8@9 8@9 1 
21423 21@23 22@25 22@23 22@23 17@22 17@22 17@22 
25@30 25@30 —@30 —@30 —@30 12@— 12@— 12@— 
RN@RH 80@35 30@35 30@35 30@35 25@35 35@40 p40 
28a: 28@80 28@80 28@30 28@30 24@26 24@26 24@26 
25@26 25@26 256 25@28 25@28 22@24 22@24 p24 
1h@17 18@19 24025 23@24 16@18 18@14 14@15 14@15 
25@26 27@28 27@30 25@27 19% 18@25 18@25 23@25 
85 @90 90@1.00 1.00@1.10 60@65 35@40 36@40 36@40 36@40 
1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 90@1.00 75@80 q 50@60 60 50¢ 
1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.15@1.50 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.75@2. 
R3@40 32@40 83@40 82@40 31@38 33@35 33@35 35@36 
69144.@— 52@— 49@— 42@— 42Q@— 48Q@— 41@— “4 p—- 
70a@— 524%Q@— 491 42%@— 42%4Q— asin D— 414%@— Pp 
701%@— n@— 50a— 8@— 8Q@— @ 42@— e 
72@ 54%@— 51%@— 444%4@— 44 45144Q— 48%Q— 47Q@— 
724%40a— SS@S5% 52@52% 45@45%4 5% 46@46% 44@44% 4T4@48 
72@73 50@63 49@53 42%@— 42@45 131%4@46% 39@45 41%@43 
GO@E5 60@65 65@70 65@70 65@70 65@70 60@65 62% 
20@— 20@— 16@18 11@15 25@— 20@— 20@— 
7h@85 @80 65@80 65@80 65@80 70@75 70@75 T0Q@TS 
1,25@1.30 1.50@1.55 80@85 65@68 65@67 624% @65 T0@7T2% 
1.85@1.50 85@90 85@90 68@70 65@87% 65@67% 70@™5 
| age 0 gigs Rings a 
12@18 12@1 « 
16@25 re od br 4 ; 1 16@25 1 18@27 18@27 
5O@60 40@45 40@45 40@45 40@45 40@45 
40@41 42@42 44@45 48@50 48@50 50@51 65@68 75@80 
25@— 230— 20@22 19@22 20¢ p— 18@20 
20@22 20@22 20@22 16%@17 16@18 16@1 16@18 16@18 
20a@— 20a@— 20@— 16%@17% 17@18 15@16 15@16 15@16 
12@12% 18@20 18@20 64 @6% 6@6% 6%@7T 6%@7 9@10 
35@ 14@— 14 7@10 7@10 7@10 6@6% 12@14 
11@12 14@15 18@15 11@15 10@11 11@18 10@11 12@13 
25@25%4 24@25 24@25 22@23 22@23 22@23 22¢ 224 
2.50@2.75 2.50@2.75 1.90@2.00 1.90@2.00 1.35@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.75 
3.00@3.25 8.00@3.25 2.50@2. 75 2.50@2.75 2.50@2.75 2.50@2.75 2.60@2.75 2.50@2.75 
3.50@6.50 3.50@6.50 3.50@6.50 3.50@6.50 3.50@6.50 3 50 3. 50 8.506 
2 22@24 22@24 18%@20 18@19 18@19 18@19 18¢ 
18@20 18@20 18@20 10@12% 10@12% 0@12% 10@12% 10@12% 
65@90 65@90 65@90 65@70 65@70 @5@70 65@70 
1.50@1.75 1.00@1.10 1.00@— 40@75 1 25@85 20@22 28@30 
8.00@8.50 8.00@— 8.00@— 7.50@8.00 7.25@7.50 7.50@8.50 7.50@8.50 7.00@7.50 
2.20@2.30 2.40@2.50 2.7503.00 2.00@— 2.00@2. 10 2.10@— 2.00@2.20 2.006 
00@2.10 2:20@2.20 2.25@2.40 1.80@1. 1.80@1.90 1.70@1.80 1.60@1.70 1.60@1.70 
*1.40@1.60 *1.40@1.60 *1.40@1.80 1.00@1.40 1. 40 1.00@1.40 1.00@1.40 1.00@1.40 
*50@60 *50@60 *50@60 50@— 50@— 50@— 50Q@— 
*2.750— *2.75@— *2.75@— 1,76@1.80 1.75 1.80 = 31.70 oma 2.30 <4 1.70 
#2. 25@— °2.50— *2.25@— be . . i : . 
*2.0@— *2.000— *2.00@— 2—Sa0 —es80 080 Su 











1914 
4 
3 
11%@12 
8 
10 
17 
1914. 
Aug. 
3.60@6.50 
4e 
' tl 
2914 
1 * “Oh 
2.40@2.50 
5.00@6.25 
4.00 50 
16@20 
6 Bi 
18@14 
12 
bs F, 
STe@130” 
1.30@1.40 
60 ha) 
14@15 
6.50@14.00 
49@60 
1.25@1.30 
D7 ¥e@91.00 
1.00@1.02% 
ay bes 
6.50@7.50 
D0@1.00 
2.75@2. 85 
1.30@1.40 
by at 
1.90@2.00 
3.00@3.25 
4.75@5.00 
3.25@3.35 
4.25@4.40 
1.75@2.00 
POGOGS 
5@1.00 
85@1.00 
“ 5 
3.15@4.00 
90@1.10 
52%@70 
1.90 26 
1.05@1.10 
3.25@3.50 
3.75@4.00 
70 
1.9 2 20 
38.50@4.00 
1.25@1.80 
51.00@55.00 
40.00@50.00 
70 
2.15@2.40 
2.05@2.10 
17@45 
4.00@4.85 
1.75@2.00 
1.06@1.25 
2.75@3.10 
4.15@4.20 
4.75@6.00 
8.25@3.50 
1.70 2.00 
10.00@12.00 
2.00@3.00 
i " 
27@28 
4.65@6.10 
1.15@1.25 
2.75@3.00 
3.75@4.00 
1.30@1.40 
1.40@1.50 
1.45@2.00 
‘ Bil 
4.25¢ 4 
1.40@1.50 
3.25@3.40 
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HE year 1916 will long be remembered 
as one testing every resource of 
American mechanical skill and brawn. 


—-and that virtue called “patience”’! 


She has almost slipped off her monument 
and down into the depths of despair. 


Patient, unremitting effort, however, has 
pushed service and efficiency into the highly 
developed commercial saddle and condi- 
tions, while possibly abnormal, are healthy 
and progressive. 


1917 promises another strenuous year. 


May the highly developed experience of the 
past prove a guiding star throughout the 
year 1917. 


American Can Company 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO HAMILTON, ONTARIO SAN FRANCISCO 


With offices in the largest Cities 
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o the Man who knows the 
value of these features in an 
Evaporator 


“BUFLOVAK” EVAPORATORS 


offer definite Saving and 
Increased Profits. 


**Buflovak’’ 
Horizontal Tube Evaporator 


Designed to meet the most rigid requirements. Can be used 
economically for liquors which must be handled at low cost. Ar- 
ranged so that the capacity can be readily increased by merely 
adding a belt to the shell instead of purchasing a new evaporator. 


Built in any size up from 500 sq. ft. heating surface. Smaller 
evaporators with oval shell down to 36 sq. ft. heating surface. 


**Buflovak’’ 
Vertical Tube Evaporator 


Designed for liquors containing salts which become insoluble 
during concentration, thus making it important to remove the salts 
from the boiling zone as quickly as possible, in order to avoid the 
trouble and delay caused by the coating of the tubes with salt 


crystals. 
**Buflovak”’ 
All Cast-Iron Evaporator 


Built with vertical tubes, made of our special grade of cast iron, 
for concentrating liquors which will destroy charcoal-iron or copper 
tubes in a short time. Can also be arranged for 
the separation of salt crystals. 


Other apparatus includes Condensers, Vacuum 
Pumps, Receivers, Salt Filters, Preheaters, etc. 
Built for To-morrow’s 
Satisfaction instead of 
To-day’s Price. 
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and durability 
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to be “Buflokast.” 





NITRIC ACID RETORTS 


kast” equipment has had a notable part, in making it possible for 


T the great work of building up American chemical industries “Buflo- 
American chemical manufacturers to meet the many new problems 


and conditions which confronted them. 
equipment was largely due to our engineering, our consulting specialists, 
our facilities and our past experience in industrial chemistry, which en- 
ables us to produce designs that insured satisfactory service from the start. 


No hit-or-miss experimenting was necessary. 


The principles behind “Buflokast” are few and simple 
which mean lowest cost in the end. 
paratus stands squarely on its record, a record that includes numerous 
replacements of other apparatus with ““‘Buflokast” equipment. 
on dependability and service in your chemical plant, your choice is bound 


Our organization, our engineering, our manufacturing facilities, our 
consulting specialists —- these are all at your command for the solution of 
YOUR chemical problems. 

**Buflokast’’ equipment includes complete chemical 
plants and individual pieces of apparatus used in the pro- 
duction of Organic and Heavy Chemicals, Acids, Alkalies, 
High Explosives, Coal-Tar Colors, and kindred materials. 


Nitrators, Reducers, Sulphonators, Aniline, Beta-Naph- 
thol and Phenol Stills, Autoclaves, Caustic Pots and Fusion 
Kettles, Nitric Retorts, Crystallizers, Acid Eggs, etc. 
Special Chemical Apparatus. 


The success of “Buflokast” 


just efficiency 
“Buflokast” Ap- 


If you insist 


Also 




















The reputation of “Buflovak” dryers is based on sound, conservative, 


yet thoroughly up-to-the-minute principles. Every essential element for 
drying your materials economically and with absolute uniformity are em- 
bodied in their construction. 


The Vacuum Drum Dryer shown in the cut is the ideal apparatus for 
converting liquids into a dry powdered form. It will handle the most 
delicate liquid materials without the slightest danger of overheating and at 
a very low cost of operation. In most cases the dried material is delivered 
as a powder, thus eliminating the use of grinders. 


It is the same with our Shelf and Rotary Dryers — each with their 
own points of superiority, making them the kind that insures both quality 
and quantity of output. 


“Buflovak” Dryers are built for all 
materials and to suit any capacity 


Vacuum Drum Dryers for liquids containing solids. 

Vacuum Shelf Dryers for drying materials in pans or trays. 

Vacuum Rotary Dryers for materials that permit being mixed or 
tumbled while drying. 

Dry Vacuum Pumps, Condensers, Solvent Reclaiming, 
Impregnating and Special Vacuum Apparatus. 








VACUUM DRUM DRYER 
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Arnica, 
i De eee COCF CCC oO Cee e0es te dacests 


I GHORMINING 6.66 6.44.54 56 0030 be cks eee dees 
TS |. CUCNS Se vectvenecttedcguve deaves 
Hungarian eeecees Cgereevs Dye so Taememerececce 
eo. So ee eee PrTTiT 
CROVOE CODB sh ccc ccc Ghee cecccdoccecctibcsvecese 
SE SP N6W5 005.00. 0'c GEE c5 0005000800 che 6 cece cc 
nie Me ei ERTL PRETEEE Pee 
closed COO e cere eeceesedereness 
powdered, flowers and i ey eee 
powdered, flow ers. 7 CEEEEETEL ELEY See 
Kusso COSC OCC ered Or eSS Cree eee rere re eesesoeeete 


Malve a, CPCS SCC T CVE OO SE CORE CDC Cee EeeRe 
EE OES 5 FOU TUCSES 5 0100005060 00002 bauer es 
DEED SEG Re oe ETe Dee CeeeseDceneeesesscteoeses 


SE, WAMUOEDORN cc enecsetccvccestccccveecees 
WOUNOND Ce ccvevesevevecceercrscoceccseseeeds 


Aconite, Ib..... 






















oer ee. EP bac vevesevesecs 
SRMEEMOE cucccccestcceces ° 
eon, ‘Truxitio. eeecece ease 
Coltsfoot 
COMIUM seccccccscces 
Corn silk.. 
Damiana .... 
Deer tongue....... 
Digitalis, Austrian... ee ° 
BEGMEP DUMB cece ccs cccccssesesvecion 
Euphorbia pilulifera.. . 
Grindelia robusta..... 
Henbane, German...... 
ROUEN, cc cesccccccece 


eee eereeceee 


Horehound 
Jaborandi .. 
Laurel .... 
oe ° 







German 








ts) 
Marjoram, 
French 
Pennyroyal ....... 
‘_o. A 











TY cccce 
Sidritis, cut. 
Skullcap, U. S. P. 
Senna, Alexandria 

half leaf........ 
siftings ... 
Tinnevelly 
OdS ..... 
Spearmint, 
Squaw vine.......... 
Stramonium 





| ea a ean 
Wormwood, é 4 
a ee eee: er eee 8 















hostca, 

American ...... 
Arnica, Montana... 
Arrowroot, Bermuda 

St. Vincent, bbls. 
Belladonna, Atropa. 
Berberis aquifolium 
Beth . 


oc 
Calamus, ‘bleached 
unbleached .. 


blue ..... eee 
Colchicum eecee 
Colombo ... 
Culvers ....ccsesece 
Dandelion, German.........-....+:. 
Doggrass .......+++ 

Echinacea 
Elecampane ...... 

CEE, dvcwewecccececsecccccesececceseus 
DEEL. fas vccesccccccetesessecectesesd 
CEN crv ccccncccccccscecccestocccetés 


Ginseng, wild, Southern 
err rss sh bobvaceksccuapixeie 
Eastern ., 
cultivated 

Golden seal.. 
powdered ..... 

=e. 
Sowderea, white. 

Ipecac, Cartagena 
Rio .....+- 

Jalap ...... 

Kava kava... 

Be? GUOOOT ck ic waccscces 

Licorice, Spanish, 
selected 

Lovage, American 
DT Wis ceccccccscecceseeecssesoedes 

BI hdoecceccctcodecesccesvceceseseses 

BEBMGTORS 2c cccccccecccescccescccvccevccce 

TSM 5 occa ctceccveciscncseetseca 

Orris, Ficrentine, 
ON SEP Ae er ere: Oe eee 
WORODR cc cccccreagecceseves secteur o8 dweceatee 
PPP: Clrr, fet tee Ct ee 

PAPOIR DAVE. 2.0 ccccccescccdcaseresercssesses 

DE ccc thccchessdacescerseetestbenese Obes 

Sa Perrier rrr eri rr ceri sk 

MTIED icwcdccccses 


y Se) SPP ae Pe Ss 
Rhubarb, Shensi. MoS eo Cae Ws cceUecverederec Estee 
nigh er er Cee reer <n 


MEIN ncnegepntsictcvcccncccvocvevesseeece 
Senega,  Sesthwashern Kids OF eGeien ne pMth + oh oases 

DD rhweasdcdasseceheateccescteteneehine 
WMEOEID nc dedcccrccseccecssocessesvcrensess 


Spikenard 
Hauilla, white ...---seceercescecececeeerseertas 
I a rans no ten Cah 4ns +s wens Shs (an? Ue 





OIL PAINT 


1917. 
Jan. 1, 
1.20@1.50 
0 


1.00@— 
48@50 
55@60 
35@40 
24030 
we 30 
*\0a— 

*55@— 
22@30 
40@43 

*55@60 
16@18 
22@30 
35@40 

1.20@1.25 


*3.00@— 


1.00@—~ 
50@55 


75@S0 
11.40@11.50 


10@11 
Nominal 
8@10 
.35@1.50 
12@13 
40850 
*65@70 
*65@70 
S@814 
7%4@8 
*20@25 
14@16 
15@16 
65@70 
55@60 
40@42 
17@27 
30@35 
20@22 
11@13 
19@20 


*75@80 
*85@90 
35@40 


@ 
6.2506. 50 
6.50@6.75 
6.25@6.50 
4.25@5.50 
5.00@5.10 
5.50@5.75 

40@45 


1.50@1.75 
33@38 
35@58 
38@35 
2022 

5@6 

20@25 
SO@821% 


38@39 
14@15 
HH@TO 
68@72 
32@35 
10@12 
24026 
11@18 
12@14 
6@7 


cnc + 


Oct. 
60@65 
90@1.00 
1,.00@— 
50@5214 
*55@60 
85@40 
14@18 
15@16 
*50@-- 
*55@— 
26@28 
40@45 
55@60 
16@18 
22@30 
85@40 
1.20@1.25 
*3.00@— 
1.00@ 
5O@S5 
1.400@1.45 
11.00@11.25 


40@50 
*0@55 
*45@50 
8%@9 





8@10 
114%@11% 
5% a@6% 
4@h 


25@30 
T4.@8'5 


10%@11 
62@65 
50@60 
32@35 
10@12 


FLOWERS. 


AND DRUG REPORTER 








10.75@10.80 


HERBS 


11.00@11.2% 


25@— 
11.15@11.50 


AND LEAVES. 


2 


11,25@11.50 








32@33 
12, 00@ 12.25 








eonatian 1916 1915 ~ 
y April. Jan, Oct. July. April. Jan. 
s0@— 34@36 28@30 20@22 18@19 16%@17% 
00@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.40@1.50 95@ 1.00 95@1.00 
i5@— 45@60 40@50 35@40 35@38 55@60 
32@35 30@32 30@32 35@38 38@40 45@— 
Wa— 60@65 60@65 55@65 36@40 28030 
65@70 45@48 45@48 —@— —a— —@— 
14@16 14@16 il@t2 11@12 1i@12 10@12 
14@16 16@18 13@14 13@14 16@17 16@17 
*wa— *50@— *0a@— nominal 22@24 
*i@- *5@— *55@-- nominal] 32@34 
26@28 26@28 26@28 24@26 
40@4 40@45 40@45 28@40 
*55@60 *55@60 Oa 5 
0 20@22 16@18 16@18 
25@30 25@30 20@22 20@22 
35@140 40@50 40@50 40@50 
1.50@1.75 1.50@— 1 }0@— 1.50@— 
*3,.0a@— *3.00@— 2.50@— 2.000@— 
1.00@— 1.00@— 1.00@— 1.00@—- 
45@50 45@50 40@45 35@— 
1.75@1.85 .35@1. = 1.25@. 60@65 





35@38 
11.75@12.00 








— 1916 1915 enema 
July. April. Jan. Oct. July. April. Jan. 
15@16 12@14 9@10 8@9 7@10 7@10 7@10 

1,00@— 1.00@— ee 1.00@— 1.00@— nominal nominal 
5@6 5@6 @6 5@6 5@a6 5@6 1@ 
1.18@1.20 1.30@1.35 1. 2a. 4 1.05@1.10 1.15@1.20 1.45@1.50 i. 45@1.50 
1.30@1.35 1,30@1.35 00@1.05 1.17@1.19 1.28@1.30 1.3061. 35 
1.85@2.00 1.75@2.00 135 140 1.05 85@90 1.30@1.60 
2.75@— 2.10@2.20 1. 2. 1.75@1.80 1.80@1.85 1. Gog. 70 1.70 
22@24 22@24 14@15 14@15 18@— 18s@— — 
35@40 35@40 4 35@40 35@40 35@40 35@40 
60@— 25@50 35@40 20@22 15@20 1 
20@— 0@— 14@20 10@11 10@11 10@11 10@11 
9@10 12@14 10@11 10@11 10@11 7@8 10 
13@13% 9%4@10 8@11 7%@8 %@9 8@8%4 84 
7%@8 7%4@8 7%@8 7%4@8 74@8 7%@8 7%@s8 
85@90 55@70 20@25 25@2T 144%@15 
6@7 5@5% 5@5% 7 7 7@9 7 
27@28 40@45 yy 490@45 40@45 40@45 45 
7@8 8@9 5@6 5@6 5@6 5@6 5 
nominal *85@8 *30@— 22@24 22@24 22@24 —axs 
1.40@1.50 *95@1.00 *30@35 : 18@20 20@22 15@20 
11@1 12@14 12@14 12%@13 14@15 14@15 14@15 
30@31 253@— 17@18 12@14 11@12 9@10 9@10 
18@20 18@20 18@20 18@20 18@20 18@20 18@20 
5%@6% 6@6% 6@6% 6@6 6@6% 6@6) 5@5%4 
23@25 23@25 21 16@1 16@17 16@17 30@40 
8@9 8@9 ™ 7%@9o 7%@9 7@8 798 
35@36 35@36 ~@30 —@30 2@— H@a— 20@— 
40@4: 40@42 8@42 33@40 28%@40 30@35 28@41 
16%@17 14@14% 144Q15% 13@13% 12%@13% 14@12 124@12% 
5@6 5@6 4@ @ 4@5 4@5 4@5 
16@18 16@18 12@14 12@14 14 12@14 12@14 
35@40 35@40 35@40 @40 35@40 35@40 42@45 
12@14 10 8@10 1@12 11@12 11@12 
4.00@5.00 4.00@5.00 — 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 nominal 
8@10 8@10 8@10 8@10 8@1 &@10 8@10 
1.60@— 60@— .73@— 1.75@— 1.70@1.80 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 
6@7 6@7 5%@— My 6@6% 4%@5 4%@5 
40@50 40@50 40@: 50 40@50 40@50 40@50 
50@55 0@55 50@ 34@35 29%@31 214%,@221 12%@13 
41@45 3@4 39@42 3 %@33 14@28%4 174@18% 114@11% 
10%@11% 10@10% 12%@13 10%@14 _ —@— =a 
10@11 10%@11 104@11 12@14 -—@— —@ 
20%@2114 19% @20 20%@21 3@i 8@10 7%@s 9%@10 
14@16 14@16 14@16 14@16 14@16 11@16 14@16 
15@16 15@16 22@22% 22@2214 22@22% 22@22% 22@22%4 
75@20 55@5T @50 4004 45@48 35@40 5@— 
65@70 42@45 40045 30@32 32035 30@35 40@45 
46055 2a— 9@20 17@18 13@18 16@18 22@25 
27@37 17@30 20@25 230a— 16@24 17@25 9@12 
22@2h5 17@18 12@14 7@8 7@8 8@10 8@10 
20@22 18@20 1£@20 18@20 20@25 20@25 20@25 
8@10 8@10 8@10 8@10 10@12 sa— 10@12 
21@23 28@30 22@23 16420 22@25 18@23% 16%@18 
8@1 8@10 s@l 8710 8@10 8@10 8@10 
11%@12 12%@13\% 13%.@14 7% @8\% 6%@7 6%@7% 64 @7 
64@7 T4LQ8% 7@s 7@s8 81,@9 54@6 54%@6 
4@5 4@5 1@5 4@5 4@5 4@5 
15@17 15@17 54@6 54@a@t 61406 5@6 
7% @8\s 7%@8% TVL@Ss: 6a7 607 6@7 O4aT 
1916 1915 — 
July. April. Jan. Oct. July April Jan. 
WO@T5 HO@TS 18@20 14@16 13@15 13@15 13@1b5 
s0@— *73@— *Tha— 28@30 18@20 15@20 9@% 
50@55 50@ -- 40@— 0a@a— 30@— 25@30 25@30 
55@60 95 @1.50 50@55 45@— 40@45 30@32 
20@25 15@20 5@20 15@20 15@20 60@— 60@— 
14@16 14@16 14@16 14@16 14@16 20@— 2@— 
60@75 60@75 35@40 35@40 35@40 40@42 40@42 
42@45 42@45 42@45 42@45 42@45 42@45 42.045 
TQ@7% 6% @6% 64%@6% 6@6% 6% @6% i@i% 8@8% 
2.25@2.50 2.00@— .00@— -75@2.00 @— 1.00@1.10 
9%@10 10@11 10@11 9@10 9@10 9@10 9@i0 
@ 20@25 20@25 20@25 25@— — 

22@24 22@24 22@24 22@24 24@28 24@28 24@28 
9@9 9@9 9@9 9@9 9@9% H+ + 9@9 
12@14 12@14 11@12 11@12 11@12 12@13 12@13 
1.20@1.50 0a@— 241@26 22@24 22@24 12@13 10@12 
40@— @ @— 17@— 12@14 9@10 7%@10 

2.00@2.50 1.00@2.50 *1.25@— 55@60 50@ 35@40 
22@25 22@25 22@25 25 15@18 15@16 14@15 
%@5 4%@5 44%@5 41%4@5 5@5! 5@516 5@5% 
4%@5 4%4@5 44%.@5 4%4@5 5@6 6@6 5@6 
2.00@2.10 0@— 22@25 22025 20@22 gis 15@16 
18@1 25@28 7@8 7@8 7%@8% 8 6@8 
Sa 9@10 9@10 9@10 14@16 14@16 14@16 
35@— 30@35 30@3 22@24 22025 @2 
1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 5@— 60@— 45@60 25@30 15@18 
20@21 17@L 17@18 17@18 17@18 7@18 17@18 
11412 15@16 15@16 7%4@7% 7™4@8 7%@8 7%4@8 
15@16 9@10 9@10 9@1* 12@12% 12@12% 25@38 
6@7 4@5 4@5 4@5 4@5 41@ 405 
44@5 4%@5 4%@65 4%@5 5@6 5@6 _ 5@6 
25@26 28@2 18@— 8%.@9 8%@9% 8%@9 7%@8% 
17@18 17@18 20@— 12@13 12@13 12@13 12@1 
22@24 22@24 22@24 17@18 16@18 16@18 18@20 
7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 7.00@7. 25 7.00@7.2 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 7.00@7. 
7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 
7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 7.00@T.25 7.00@T7.25 eo 
.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 .00@5.50 6.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 5. 50 
4.40@4.50 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 4.25@4.35 4.50@4.60 4.85.@5.00 4.20@4.30 
4.75@4.80 4.70@4,.80 4.70@4.80 4.65@4.75 4.75@4.90 5.00@5.15 4.55@4.60 
38@40 35@— —@1 —@10 —@10 —@10 —@10 
15@18 11@12 11@12 11@12 11@12 11@12 6@8 
26@30 25@40 1@25 12%@13 13@14 12@13 12@138 
2.05@2.15 « 2.70@2.75 8.25@3.50 .00@2. 2.50@3. -5@— -95@2.00 
3.75@4.00 *4. — 00a@— *4.00@— 5.00@— 8.10@3.15 nominal 
114%@15 10@12 8%@9% 9@10 8@10 914@10 10@11 
18@20 18@20 18@20 18@20 24@25 24@25 24@25 
28030 23@25 323@35 83035 38@35 33@35 24@25 
22@27 *20@— *12@13 *12@13 *12@13 6@7 5@7 
22@27 25@— 15@16 14@15 13@14 13@14 12@14 
50@55 85@40 85@40 35@40 65@70 35@3: 35@38 
30@35 25@30 25030 25@30 25@30 —@— —a— 
30@40 25@40 40@50 0@50 40@50 60@70 60@70 
7@8 7@8 8@10 8@10 8@10 8@10 8@10 
2.00@— 2.00a@— 1.25@— 90@95 90@9% 4 40@42 
12@12% 15@16 15@16 15@16 15@17 17@19 17@19 
11@12 14@15 124@13 12@12 13@14 13@14 14@15 
10@11 1144@12% 114%@12% 10%@11 114@12% 12@13 12@13 
1.75@2.00 *2.50@3.00 1.50@1. 65@i. 75@1.00 0@1. —@— 
25@30 16@18 12@14 12@14 16@17 16@17 20@22 
85@58 30@— 30@— 30@— 30@— 30@— 20@22 
26@38 86@28 40@50 40@50 40@50 40@50 40@5 
12@13 12@13 12@13 14020 14@20 14@20 14@20 
5@6 5@6 5@6 5@6 6@6 7@8 7@8 
Th@— 2a— 60@70 82@385 14@15 9@10 10@12 
S0@R21, s0@— 80@— ra 80@— 80a@— 80@— 
2021 22a— 134%@14 13%@14 14@15 15@— 17@19 
60@1.65 22@— 18@19 18@19 18@1 19@20 9@ 
88@29 40@45 40@45 40@45 40@45 42%@45 48@50 
12%@13 11@12 12@13 13@14 15@16 9@10 10@12 
41@42 45@50 45@50 35@37 42@45 40@45 88@40 
woa— wa o@— (0a@— 60a— 6@— 5 
82€@35 85@38 85038 35@38 88@42 88@42 88@42 
10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 19@12 10a 
20@25 28% 2220 28@20 28@30 20@22 20@22 
10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 10@12 
18@20 20@22 6%4a7 5Y4@5% 4%@5 412@5 4%@5% 
5@7 5@7 5@6 5@6 54@6 64@6 5%@6 





40@45 
44@4A7 
11.50@11.75 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


WE SOLICIT 


your inquiries and orders 
for the various grades of 


| MENHADEN FISH OIL, 5 grades 
TANKED NEW FOUNDLAND COD OIL 
TANKED DOMESTIC COD OIL 
SPERM OIL, 3 grades 
WHALE OIL, 3 grades 
SEAL OIL, 2 grades 
HERRING OIL, 3 grades 
SALMON OIL, 2 grades 
LARD OIL, 7 grades 
NEATSFOOT OIL, 3 grades 
TALLOW OIL, HORSE OIL and ELAINE OIL 
| COTTONSEED OIL, 4 grades 
SOYA BEAN OIL COCOANUT OIL 
RAPESEED OIL CASTOR OIL 





In a class by itselt—N. B. C. Brand 
NON-FREEZING NORWEGIAN PROCESS 


New Foundland Cod Liver Oil 


U.S. P. Tests guaranteed Packed in tin lined barrels 





Inquiries for tank car and carload quantities 
for prompt and future delivery especially invited 


N. b. Cook Oil Company 


148 Front Street NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS COOKCOM 
J. Howard Smith, Sec. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
Alpin I. Dunn, Vice Pres. and Treas. Gilbert P. Smith, President 


ee 


ee ee es Ce ee ee ae a ae 


’ 
oe 


* 











Stone . 





Yellow dock......... 
odeary 


* Nominal. 





Anise, Spanish, Ib.... Cecccccccccceccce 
star, actual weight... eee 





Canary, Spanish......... Ue ceeenveeves 600uveet ° 
Smyrna . 
i “American TTITTTT TTT TT eveces eovcces oe 
Dutch ..... 

Geeerene 

Cardamoms, 
decorticated 

Celery ........ 

Colchicum 

Conium 

Coriander, 
bleached ...... 

Cumin, Malta 

ogador . 





French Bc cy CeNceedcbe 6 


DEE Snes sesecescosvercocccessesee 
Mustard, Bari BOOHER. occ cccccccsceves eovcceces 
California, WOW cccccccssccccoccoes Cevosecce 
Sicily, brown.... ee 
Trieste, brown. 





MENEST: Cdeiabssavenc-avodesunvensesece? 
PUMPKIN .cccccccccccccccccsccscevevccces oeeves 
QUINCO .cccccccssccocs PPTvTTTT TT TT irr cevcccces 


Stramonium 


American 


Cassia, Batavia, No. 1.........+.. PPT TTiTi Tt Ty 
shortstick ........-. TTT IT TTT TTT ee covcece 
Batavia, No. 2 
No. 1 Saigon rolls.......s..-++. Secsederecine 
CRINM, CABCB. ccccccccccces Cocedevrccecscocece 
— extra..... Ccceveccccecccee eeccccceccs 


buds 
Chillies, 
Mom 


Ne. 5: . 
Cloves, Amboy na 
og 


Batavia, No. 2 orcs TY 
Nutmegs, 105s to 110s....... gb cabtacesedsenaw e 
75s to Sw 


PE peceveckeceverevecncecvesgereeseste e 
Faerie. " etiniah WYTTTETI eT Tere Tre 
Hu rian 






nga 
Pepper, black, Singapore 
Acheen ... 
Aleppy ... 


Lampong 
Telliche 7 
white, Singapore. . 
Penang 
Pimento 


Bayberry 
Beeswax, white, PUTO. ccccccccccccccccceses eoee 
yellow, NL 540 chee cee RE eS eee ee 
yellow, refined...........e... eer ie 
Camdelilla ..cccscccccsccess PTTTTT IT TTT 
CRSMBUDR, GOP. oc ccccccccccesccvccccssccccecens 
No. 
No. 2, 
No. 2, N. 
No. 


No, 3, N 
Ceresin, 
white 
Japan 
Montan, 
bleached 
boone ee ‘incre 
UAT TePeL ELL eeererererereree eee 
Teaned, ps ma TY TITTTI TILL TT rrr cocccee 
refined, yello - 
Paraffine, crude, 103@105° deg. Tire siseves coces 
118@120 deg 


124@12% deg ‘ 
refined, Tomentic, 118@120 deg............ eee 
125 os SEEPS PS errr Torre rT ere rer 
138 os 





cokes 


* Nominal. 


ee OS, ee DOM, Bicccesiccecccecdvesss 
Acetphenetidin 
Acetone .. 
Agar agar, 

ae Bice 











14@141 
1216@12% 
144@14% 

= 
13%@14 
13%4@14 








10%@1 1 
9% @10 
84%@S % 

S6@6T 


1917. 

Jan. 1, 

48@50 
22.00@24.00 
2214@28 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 
















































































































































































































































































e- = wv 
Oct. July. April Jan. Oct July April Jan. 
7 6@7 i 6@7 7 7 7 
32@34 2 41@43 4 45@46 68S 1.00 
19@21 1 21@23 21023 80@32 3 
10@75 *65@70 2 30 13@15 11%@12 114%@12 
“nets 5 *70@75 70@75 70g7S, if i 70@75 
6@6% 6@6% Yo A Y 
1001 12@16 1@74 Bib 6@6'4 7@8 708 7@8 
15@— 15 — 10@— 10@— 10@— 10@— 5@10 
6— rc 1915. ~ 
7a18% 18401 agin, 146 m2 12g a8 124 pis 2% 146 p12 
%@14 1 
23924 24%@25 Eire 026% 24@25 2046 p21 20%@21 
1% 13 12%@13 12%@13 11@11% 11@11% 10%@11% —@-— 
18% —@— —@— —@— —@— —@— 
syabis 5% @6K% 5% i 54%,O5% 6% @6' 6%@7 6%@7 
*7@— *7@— *7@— 5%@7 6%4@6% 101 7™4@8 
4@4% 4%@5 5%4@6 4%,Q@5% 4%@5 6@6\, 6%@7 
ane 184@183 1840164 974@108 “oo10% Hire exaoie 
q 1 0% 9 
ae +e) he 86 95@1 36 1.20@1.50 1.05@1.50 1.30@1.50 
68@72 75@80 85@05 1.15@1.25 1.15@1. 1.15@1.25 
22@23 34@35 338@34 16%@19 18@18% 14@15 
1.05@— 1.065@— 85@1.00 85@1.00 554 804 
18@20 18@20 10@15 10@15 9@9% 9@9% 
5%@6 6@7T 4%@5 34%4@5% 44@4% 4@4%4 
6%4Q7 1QT% 5%@6 aip6 5 5@5%4 4%4@5% 
ome e2t -—— DOMOz Pgas ey — 
@23 —@-— 4 
9@10 8@8% 64%@6% 8@9 * D8, 7%4@T% 
H@— DmQ— 40— 35@40 p30 18@19 
20@— 20@— 1 16@20 12@14 12@14 
184%@15% 14Q@— 8@Q— 7H D8 10%@11 
18@20 18@20 BS AY 11@12 p17 15@1 
8.75@9.00 8.5 15 8. 50 8.25@8.50 8.25@8.50 8.254 4 50 
ref : 8% bf 2 = oy Mm aus inal 
44%4@5 4 1 mina 
me p— e > hag nominal % 3% a * D4 8404 
6@7 6Q7 DT 26 
214%4@22 28@30 28@30 230 
27@28 , as 30035 30035 
3.20@3.40 . ( 4 2%@3y% 
Y4QT 6%@7 " 84 09 9%@10% 9%@10% 
wanes 15@16 17 900% {ogto % 
16@16 1 0% 8 % 
py 18 +4 % 7™%4@8 10@11 7% @8%4 
124 oI Ter 10%@10% iigi2 Thee 
4 16%@17 19 
ua 14% Yeatt 18 19 —O— —— —@-— 
21@22 21@22 21 21@22 21@22 25@— 
20@. 28@30 82%@33% 18%@14 14%@14% 13%@14 
26%@27 20@22 82%@33% —@-— -~-@— om 
27'4@28 —@— —a— —@-— —@— 
11@11% 11@11% 11@11% 11@11% 11@11% 12@15 
75@80 75@80 75@80 T5Q@80 T5@80 65@70 
9@9% 9@9 94 900% 94%@10 6Y%Q7TY% 
Ye 8% 9 4 —Q-— S ” —Q-— 
5%@6% bs 5 oT 7 —O— —0— = = 
24 24 20@21 19@21 18@20 
34 45@— 0@— 25@— 20@— 
1 10@— 10@— 1 10@— 1 
= - nom mal 23,008 $2.50 > = oo 
omin nomina e2. D2. 
%@6 5%@6 94%@11 10@10% ~— p11 T4%@T% 
s2@5% 5@6 7% 6% QTY “ 5Y.@6% 
85@90 1.00@— 1.00@— 1.5 60@6s 55@65 
9@10 9@10 9@10 10@11 10@11 10@11 
— 1916- o ~~ 1915 are : . 
> July. April, Oct. ‘uly. pril. an. 
as "2 io 18y@19 9 195420 1 
6@17 19920 1 8 12@13 12@13 12@13 
154%@16 1 #21 12@13 13 12@13 12@13 
40@41 51@652 4 831@32 31 
ioe = gts sagt ¥ kgm; eae 
isat6 15@16 1 13@13% 1 124%@14 1 14 
22@23 0 31@82 33%@34 27 '@28 19 My 
31@32 35 2 26@27 27 27@28 
25@26 22023 28@29 
24@25 7 27 19@20 21 26@27 
23@24 6 26@27 18@19 24@25 
26%@27 26@27 26@27 —@— —@— 
18@18% 1 17 18@19 154%@15% 18% 6 1T4@18 17%@17% 
35@38 8 364 34@35 5 34@35 : 
10@11 114%@11% 11%@12 8@814 @8 7 
WO uggs 11@11% 7@™% THOT QT 5 
4@9% Y% 11%@12 T%QT%, 7 @7 
7aaR 9366 p10 OR D7 @o 7% 
63@64 0 T0@T2 261 64 
62@63 72 T0Q@T2 *60@61 60@61 62063 
58@60 5 59@60 51@52 51@52 53@64 
51@52 55@56 554 44@45 45@46 49@50 T@48 
1914@20 22@23 30@31 138% @13% 1eHgis% 17 p15 144%@14% 
24142! 30@31 40@42 15%@15% 16%@16 17@18 16@16% 
19@20 23@24 30@381 13%@14 14@14% 14%@16 14%@15 
16%@20 164%@19 16%@19 15%@1 15%@19% @20 
*50@— *50@— *50@Q— — nominal! 
174@17% 174%@17T% 19% @20 134% @13% 18%@14 14%@15 115% @12 
16%@17 17@17% 19% @19% 12%@13 1 1 144%@15 114%@11% 
18%@19 18%@19 20%@21 18%@13% 13 144%@15 13@13% 
17@17%% 16% 17 19%@19% 14@14% 144%@14% 14% 5 1%@11% 
18%@19% 19@19% 18%@13% 3 15@15% 13@13% 
21 @ei% oore p21 i nigis 19 9% 194019% 1 Gi8% 
Ye @4% 4 4Ga 4@4 
_ 1916 1915 
t. July. April. Jan. Oct Jul April. Jan 
21@211%4 214%4@23 22@24 21 23@24 
40@50 47@55 47@55 47@55 47 42@45 40@42 45@55 
30@34 82@34 32@34 32@34 33@38 30@83 30@37 0 
35@40 36@39 36@39 36@39 33@37 31@35 81@35 
23025 @25 30 25@30 f 25@30 35@— nominal! 
50@52 50@52 52 45@47 45@47 45@47 nominal 50@55 
43@44 44@45 47@49 38@40 88@40 38@40 45@60 
38@39 38 43 33@35 83@35 33@35 40@45 
32@33 32@34 33 29@30 29@30 030 88@40 
2614@27 271%4@28 28%@29% 22@23 p25 29@32 
2614@27 27@27%, 22@23 24@25 30@33 
10@1 10@14 10@14 10@14 10@25 10@25 
14@16 4@16 14@16 14@16 154 15@25 
144@15 15%@16 17@18 13@— 11% p12 10%@11 
*28@3 *28@30 *28@30 *28@30 024 p10 
—@33 —@33 033 35 33@35 35@40 
45@60 45@60 45@60 28@40 28@40 28¢ 
‘ 80@90 090 *60@75 32@36 32@36 
*75@8% *75@80 *75@80 *55@65 30¢ 30@40 
*60@65 * *60@65 *40@45 25@30 25@30 
4@4% 4@4% 8%@4 34%@3% —@— — 
5@— 6@— @— 3%4@4 24%@3 3%@3% 
54 @5% 5Y4@5% 4%,@5 3%@4 84%03% 8%4@3% 
64%@7 Ye @T 6@— 38%@4% 44@4% 4% @4% 
7%4@— %@— 1@— 4@41, 4%@5 4%@5 
8%4@9 8%@9 4@— 4%.@5 5%@5% 5Y%@5% 
9%4@12 9%@12 9@9% 6@6'4 %4@ 64.06% 
18@— 13@— —@— —@— = == 
*6@7 *6Q@T *6@7 *6@7 4%4@4% 44%@4% 
*7@8 *7@8 *7@8 *7@8 5@5% 5@5% 
*8@9 *8@9 *8@9 *8@9 54@6 5%@6 
*84.@9 *8%4@0 *84%4@9 8%@o 8%4@9 8%4@9 
24025 24@25 @25 24@25 24@25 24% 
25@26 25@26 25@26 25@26 25@26 251%4@27 
™ a 1915 
Oct. July April. Jan. Oct. July. April. J 
55@60 65@85 2.75@3.00 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.20 65@70 1.50 31@32 
37,00@38.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@28.00 16.50@18.00 8.00@8.50 4.2544.50 3.50@4.00 1.25@1.40 
224%4@23 40@42 45@46 35@40 30@33 25@27 21@23 17 
54@58 —@— 55@58 55@58 4 50@52 50@5: 
52@54 55@58 45@50 i] 45@50 4570 
45@47 43@45 43@45 38@88 § 387%@42 37%4@42 
* *50@80 50@80 25 25 2 
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1914. 

Aug. 

—1915——— Jan 92.50 

" April 2.58@2.60 Hirt Oped 

Oct Namah -50@2.52 60@2. 64 eo0O 26 
6 n Rony 2.54@2.56 2'52@2 54 rt OH 2.53@2. 
1916 Til Jan. 2.54@2.5 2.56@2.58 B4@2 2.62@2. —@— 
a July io os 2.622. 64 2.5602.58 2.58@2.60 ren eas 45@47 
i a rs fae ge Hee HS = gm 
2.64@2.6 66@2.68  68@2.70 7 2.60@2. 45@47 52 ~ 
2.70@2.72 2.66@2.68 rts 2. 68@2. 7 2.68@2.70 45@47 50@52 ae ee 33@35 
Alcohol, ethyl, 188 Prot gal...+..., weneovrsee pieaais 2r0g2.12 2 toga. 12 * mous ones soo 380730 Pre 74 3400 —_ 

STR RO tea seessees ecteeeds - 2.766 2. SOUS 73 34@3 — 

19) proof, U. $ MR Uissuseirses 2.78@2. 80 10@73 toute 70@7 2 39@40 39@40 > aaa — 
cologne spirits, “106 P __ Sepa tee eeeee salt 90@92 15@78 bs 4} 03 1.00@1.03 50@52 40@42 —@— an _ 40@— -—o— 
strictly grain, ‘190 p “ar lel teeeeeees : 95@97 1,10@— ro 50G61 51@53 —@— 40@— ss a ° — 
refined, wood, 95 pe eussisnsonveeevAsee, SammaD ‘54@56 ones o@62 —@— 28930 39@— 28930 29930 pes LY 

97 per CEM. evens rene Sdvbeecbidce sateus 64@65 65@57 60: 0 —@— 28430 25030 28@30 25¢ 80@85 12.00@15.00 

Steessesesscccess youceltcenve 067 65@7' p30 30 : 874%4@90 .00@ 15.00 7.50 

Seeataped, “it0' ‘sissk: mar aonen ea abo Boa 28030 2g80 00 i a Bonga s0 © Hvogat se 22.66 ei 

beNSGV Es 64% eeeee sogiibedies IRG 7 ( \o Og 
Alachyae, sical Ibe. i aie eae 254130 35090 28930 Si M500 18.00018.00 3 S0G2T. 50 22.50927.00 4G, eK 0 & a 
Almonds, ena oeecceces ceeeteneeatccansacey 28@) 80@82 12.00@15.00 12.004 oo 22.50@27. 8%@9'% 914@10 sto —4 +2. 60 1.55@1. 
sweet .... SseadeesEbcoedes eee 1. poe te 10.00@15.00 50@ 27.50 22.506 10% 84%@9% 9%@10 3.60— = 2.50( by —@— 
tae eee eeseeees p28, 10 04.20 5 2. 654 22@24 7@8 
Almond me ovesumenesen , pele a 00@28. 9%@10i%4 on 11 O46 20 4.15 2.50@2.7 4.00@4.50 9 
Aloin, Ib, ike: ie ie rit 57-74 9%4@10% 10%@11 rn M420 4.154 ater 3.00@— 00 9.00@10.00 ‘11@—- > 5@5% 
Ambergris, PL Fide oon 9%@ 114%@— 4.15@4.20 tTee 5.00 4.50@5. 20.00@23. 25@26 horatha) A, 34 24¢ oY 
, MR CER EE ETE stic, tes. Gino tk 114 4,15@4.20 ‘50@— 4.7 A 00 82.00@— 20@21 12@13 D1@22 i 13 1 % 

te, ‘dome: ¥ 04.85 5. Gv. 00@65. 35@— 8@10 @ 16@16% @G 

Ammonia, carbona 4.754 00 80.00@32 00 *40@47%4 8@10 y22 21¢ 16@164 12@14 5% sd 
powde red 20.00 21.00@23. 25@— $@10 23 214 16% 16@164 12014 pats —_ 1.60 

lodide, U. S. P.. 18.00@ 18@20 8@10 . 164 15@16 224 1.63 ro 4 
Bina 15@17 8@10 25@— 16@161%4 15@1 1.52@1. 2.95@3.00 

Amyl acetate, og hese. 8q1 22@24 *50@60 p16 a 22¢ 1.55@1.60 2:90@3.00 ee 

Antimony,’ needa, ise “powde as ee age gis a htt 1 rs = 5 

oe 50@60 16 #224 1.60@1. "90@3.00 "90@1.00 : ea - —@— 

Areca nuts i as, ‘Tb “1516 4 *38@— 1.60@1.65 2:90@3.00 O00 oer. 1.00@— —@— p2.55 

Balm of Gilead, ‘bu : a #38 1.80@1.85 90@3.00 85@ 90@1.00 2006 02.75 2.504 

yockites 1.85 . 2.90@3. 80@99 85@90 ‘= 4 2.70@2.7 1.60@1.65 

Barium chlorate +95 85 1.80@ 2.90@3.00 90@1.06 80@90 he 004 75 2.70@2.75 2 30@2.35 10@2.15 

nitrate ..... 1 St oe 2 S0@85 90@1.00 ‘ 00 2.004 2.75 2.70@2. 2.30@2.35 28002 85 2.1 1.70 
may EE ett a 73@— @2.00 eases 2.55@2.60 2:80@2.85 rete Spr 1.65@1. 
5s 65@70 1.50 1.50 3.25@— 2.55@2. 60 ; P2.85 35@2.40 2.3% 1.80@1.85 
58@60 10@1.20 1.35@1. 3.50@— 3.25@— 2.80@2.85 2:35@2.40 2.35@2.40 2.50@2.55 40@45 
1 006 — io i a 3.20g— 3.100— 2-3592.40 2.50G2.50  _2.b0g2:5 aise SOs 
0a@— P A . 1 a . 
ooo -, ocioeattaa Bieg $Bie Lie 2 et i rs mn sige 
Bismuth, citrate, e Denese tee eeeens 3.40@3. 2. 00 2.80@3. 5 3.10@3.15 1.55¢ 1.57 5%@6 5% a5", y 44%@5 8%@6 7@10 
salicyla S60sese aebetsetecneas + 2. nen ty 00 2.70@3.1 58@60 647% Ca6% 54! o 54@5% 3406 7@10 49060 
cubesebunate reesei ticcesersy a ee 58@60 6%@7 64a6% 6x@se 5% 6 3%4@6 7@10 65@66 39040 
ae eee bedans te eeereeees oe hay 4 6%@7 1@i% 6%@8 3%@6 326 10 7 aA 75@73 70@81 45@48 
subnitrate necked MabicbtiNes vee vecs sd siccesese — 64QT 7@7% T4@4 @6 10 3.01 1.00@1. 80@81 55@56 
Borax, crystals, “granulated, ‘sko...1. reeseeee  1QTK shoe” “Talo Ac ot = BR0GRSE Jom th ba ~ 3035 
cece tree i papmiets seeeee 7%G 50@4. @5. 2.5 om 404 a 
powdered, 2 powdered, bbis... ebeass ms oi ue sprees oe 6.51 byte ps 5. Pyos 2.51 o: pes oy pe 4 —{ _ 4 1% 
crysta yes giieine debe pape S101 gi teed 3. ’ 3.50@3. 3.50@3.5 1.50@1.75 0G— 8@ —@— 

SEE rt DAMM: -ose0.: sevens hae 1.cog?.-94 1.35@1. 2.00@2.01 3.50@3.51 *5.00@6.50 30@1.75 2.004 7@8 --@— '3.75 

acai aranaies. |. covcee : “ 1 "5 . 5.006 1.504 4@5 Bate 60 3.654 
powder .. nium, granular. . sevens  eaTs gost 2.50@2 *5.00@6.50 *5.00@6.50 4@5 1@i% 954.00 4.25@4. —@— 

Bromide, mr granilir Coe crceseceeccecs ‘i es S@s! 3.00@— *5.00@6.50 . 3%6 U5 i@s 7506.00 3.65@4. —@— 60@66 

potassium, BUMAE, vessvvsersvesvectveseven : 80@81 1,40@— 3.500 3%4@5 10@12 10.25@10.50 ‘ce 53 BO 8.10G@4 “4 S34 pass So 
sodium, granu eben ed sate parece idee” 1.50@— 4%@5 12@14 11.50@12.00 7506.25 3.356 139 99@1.0 10@— 1.0091.10 
strontium, Se tage’ Sessse reves Robins mer? 4%@5 2@— 13.00@13.50 60o— ts tr a = 10@— 5 1.30@1.35 nominal 

“he bee... sete eeeee tapi edts > Sa 25qQ— 17.00@— 6.50@— 1.61@1.62 “10@— 1.85 1.30@1.3¢ 1.05@1.10 1.60@— 

eeeereceee 66e6b000088 00@15.00 50@10.75 — ° 1.75@1. 1.00@1.05 p1.20 . 0 
domestic, sees esaseete 25@11.50 13. @8.00 10.! 3.086 10@— 2.50@2.55 1.25@1.35 ’ 1.15 1,15@1. 2.00@2.1 

Burgundy piteh, seteeee “s+ oog7 38, 760g 1.36@— 10@— 4.45@4.50 @1.35 “60@1.70 1.10@1. nominal 2. 2542.50 

Cecsecce ecetes 7.00@7T. 1.36@— 24@— 5@4.50 : 1.35 1.25 60 1.60@1. nominal 4.50@4.75 8 
LOld eevee ee eeceeee reseeesss. | Ss 21@— 3.75 4.45@4. 1.25@1. 1.50@1. 5.50@6.00 60 oe 6%@ 
Caffeine, alkaloid... see sees lw 3.65@ 1.606 50@1.60 50@4.00 50 5. 7@8 %4@7 
Ruiaaass *osersrexarvessens seeeee 4@ 2 80@2.85 71.05 60 1.5 3.2 6.00@6. 6% 6 2 
citrated, ivédcinn phish! debeihentagy aint . 80@2,85 1.06 1.00 30 1.50@1. 4.75@— 75@4.00 6%@7% 5@6 11446@12% 
on speedo saeesseessserensee » eT OD oars: 1.25@1.3 *6.00@— 5@5.00 B@Ty 5@6 11%@13% 10 
ieseesrar st seseesoces eeeeees . 15@1.25 10.00 4.7 6% 10@— 11%@13% 12 8@ 
Calamine ... bromated..... elegance ie sa 1.10@1.15 i. 4°50 *9.00@ *6.00@— 6@ 16 9@9% 12-4@13%4 12 11@ YEW 
Camphor, mono sr ih nhaevpletatieptcaiva rit eH .25@4. 9.00@9.50 6@15 10@11 131% Zl 3 11 10@12 @8 
See anrenesqwsiesare eoccece 4.00@4. 5.00@5.25 09 4 12% 11@1 10@12 10 % 
Cantharides, caagaee ch ght Rab bine 10@4.25 - y 708 dn 10@11 13@15 11@12 10@12 10 8@10 8%@8%, 
Ree Saresecsses sees sesseteseneueses teens wie 2@ 12% 10%@11 15@— 11@12 10@12 8@10 10 S4@8% 9 
Russian ...... ss hail ee eeeeeee Me Se aS: 3@13 12@ 15@— 11@12 10@12 sal 0@10%4 9% 9@9% 8@8i, 
Bon, blawiphida 0000400000020 wiegies op HS 11@12'%4 8@10 9% G10 10noi4 re 8%4@8%4 @— 
Cease Aanetn est teseoseereeveees: etait ii@is 1 12% 11¢ 8@10 et @15% 10@10% 9%@10% 9% 10.00@— 1@4% 
Cassia fistula white, Psersscxtsenss . : 4 11@12 p10 20@30 15%4@16 909% 10.0@— %Oo% 445% 3@3% 
Castile soap, w sae 1<on 8@ 15@15% 20@30 14%@15% 10.00@— 414@5% 4%42@5 3%@5 
nw og MOREE ace iteaty 0@ 14@— 15%@16 20@28 10.00@-- 4405% oie 5 38%@5 4@5 31@43 
Breen, Pure..+.. +... retteeeesesenes Re, 144015 144@15 10.00@-— 44@5% 3%@5 iy + 4 ssn 55q00 21026 
cag a iS a a a: a ‘ee , sks it 
eh oh 416G5% 3%@S 1@5 2.10 o> Sat : 2.00@2.25 60@3. 
cases 5% 5 6 > 1.37@ 35@ oxime 2 , 5 2 i 
No. 3. $498 3%@ 4@ 10 1.37@2.10 G0@65 wat 2.00@2.25 Het te 4.00@4. 334% @35 
Castoreum ... tea, ie +4 tO 45 1.35@2. T0@75 —@— 2.00@2.25 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.7 82@35 31%4@32 
halk, precipite: &@ 1.28% 44@50 2.00@2.25 p2 25 "50@3.75 : 29@% 28@29 —@— 
Cneavy 1” willow, pwd ee: a.see80 o Reese no 8.15 et a8 pert +44 = 20.50922.00 _17.00920.00 
Chareoa Peers 6.50 2 25 . ‘ 4. - 38O! 32a 40.00@45 0.00 20.504 -—@-— 
Chioral hydrate... 6. 254 aee4 2.00 50 4.25 “4 41%@42 38@40 65.00@75.00 50.00@55.00 = . —@— -—@— 
pina i2n@450 4 rit #F) 4104 4340 15 €2.50@65.00 65. 2075.00 = —@— 18@20 
Chrysarobin nee “38@40 Ooi aOtis.co 115-60 iene, 6 Sages 28@30 -@- ooteo 30@32 19@20 
Civet a oesees re, hloride, crystals. 42@48 00@80.00 130.004 165.00  120.00@150. 80932 33@35 *50@55 aga po 444 23024 
Cocaine, er, bulk SRE A as 2, vo@76 00 70.00 2140.00 140.004 +38 33@38 35@40 *50@55 25@30 25 47 35@40 2.16@— 
Cocoa ag eaten’ fale * 25048" sexs 7 25.00 135.00@140, = 39@44 #506 22@25 M5 45@ 2.21@— 2.10@— 
Be oee 5. pos 30@38 39@44 *50@55 994925 7 40 2.22@— 1 
ngers, foundiand, “bbis:.....0..0000. eat 3 44 55 50@: 22025 50@75 2.42q— 2 16@— : 51@6 
Cogliver all "Newfoundland “bia: °° shawn 39@44 opouas wa 22025 60@65 2.12@— 2. 36@— 3.19 81@86 51@57 
“Norwegian ........ ‘ieweoSehes evan Beet aee 39@ 22@25 60@75 2.26@— 0e— > 95 81@83 
ee - He fe fee ee : a a 
Ci apples, Spanish, “| seteeeeereessess — 28@ 2.81@— 2 310— 278g Tas “ = 5006.50 4.2506.55 1-00@ 1.60 555 
eee tree ewe eeee a6 — = pe ~S A8Q0— nal : y . 50 0 0 
rieste, Mitrcicce: ee 281@ 23@— 2.73@— > 7.5008.00 ao 1.4061 70@75 
bu de: ceteeteseceesaeeeace eS 1,28g— on —@— 7.0097.50 Lise1.2 pe tie he dan —o- 144@15 
corn a SYFUP,, 42 deg. OC es cba eae a ie a a 41.00 9 1% ODO 8.254 76.50 1.15@1.25 3.00@4.00 ie name 22 4 124.@13 
’ ialmenta.” orystals. 00000 sccsec, ace 79@1.00 9.50@10.50 '36@1.50 : 3.00 *3.00@— ——— 35@40 19 20 70@75 
Corrosive su OWGETED. 440+ s00eeee++s0se0 setae 11.00@11.26 z 1.364 *11.50@13. —-o- 32@35 SA! 18@ 74%4@T5 p52 
seeeeeees -36@1.50 00@8.00 78.50 2 18%@19 0@75 504 
granular, p  Jesiaeninanchbabepsip wroneeses 6@1.50 1.3 03.50 Z ‘ *7.50¢ 82@25 Yy@19 15 70@ 5U@5 27 
Goumarin, refined. 00000000000000000005 coveee SBC ES eT.30g880 ——*7.508.50 32@ 1819 oats oe So@ss BE iseat 
aa Wee Pe eel weeswestats MO > 173 : pees 14S 70Q@75 509 25065 so uae 191 4 
Cresol, SE Ric ccaces coches epahanstene's 26@28 sense - T0@i a— 25@ 70@75 i% 4 } 1@ 
Creosote, wo Peete repens Papat ie es 26@ 65@70 50@— 250065 90@95 3%@4 14@i¥4 i%@2 65@70 
a i ae i ala : 2 : a 1 
ope ahaha: peti S are 620 ete aan Be oe 1406 Shas srngoe 20@92% 75980 
7 Senet teen eeenne eee eee tee eeeeee 52q@— 224 80G85 = 4 rts of: bY S744@90 5020 
neh .. seeeees enone %@ 3%O4% 75@80 95@1.00 1 18@27 
large..... ste eeeeeeees 22060 80@85 2%@3 3%@4 73@S0 "90 15@20 18@27 28 
jewelers’, EepEnsapenenessnacesnsenns senenses 80@85 1%@2 03% o% 80 75@ 854 15@20 18@27 028 22@ 
ny By Vitveneesenenee 75@1.85 1%@2 toie 19@ 85090 15@20 18@27 22928 er —o- 
Dragon’s picod, sussesecaneceserssecsoses: connec ‘T3@1.8 72 i2A 85@90 15@20 18@27 22@28 —@ -—@-— 
ppeom, galt, bei. .600 II oe ee isgap soz 803 rad a = = iste 
calehayesees aReves raneuseubheesonitnr’ 68@ 15@ 18@27 28 Ps: 65@70 09 
barrels . seeeeeeeees cosseseccccs  GRURS 18@27 28 = + on ——— 70 Yau. SAGO 
» 5 ene oteoe satvayhas ay Od ple cd 2228 1 50@62 65@70 re thd Se OOy. 1.10@1.15 
ther. 8. P1900 eases nonpeee F a86— Lr: i 6 65@70 84@9'4 2 25@2 40 Saas se 1.60@1.65 
PE dlativessseccsecesescncecs eeseeene  39Q88 > Hs oe 0 70 9%@10 2.25@2.30 5 8593.00 > 26@29 

Washed oes seseseseesees > pahtadine Sch vaetited 19 62 pes 1.05 ‘te 9%@10 70 2.65@2.75 3.25@3.35 '85@40 prt a _— 

U. S. P., nirated..+..0...0ees4 vseteiee 50 pos 21.05 90¢ 14 Se] 3.45@3.70 3.25@3.50 45@50 40@42 40@42 19% = 

nitrous, concen peediavssieeees cehgake cocoe ED 10@11 pyine Hn 3.75@4 5.25@5. 50@— 40@42 20@— Poy ty 20%@— 

acetic, 95 +4 TUN, ceneeeeeeereee Shs panes ‘29 12% 10@4.25 4.50@6. 4. 15G5. 00 65 50@60 22@22% 21@ 23 20%, 19@19% 

ee a ee Wenn esecsterncees nt PRE’ : 50@3.75 Hee 03.50 6.254 ~ 4 75@80 *34%4@40 23@23% 9 21 4 19@19\% 

genannses eocee y . 5 18%4@1 21@22% 15 
Eucalyptol 40 per cent: seeceeeeeee 85@4. & 00@— 85¢ 01.00 308) %2@55 *34%4@40 21@21% 18%4.@19 @16\4 14%¢ 
Formaldehyde, de gal.. git Se ee hE rece 15@1. a p1.00 904 51 7 9 5312@56 *35@38 21@21% 13%@14 16g 15 13@13% 
Fuel oll, cru tapeeteaeetseceeeace ens a hake 191.00 $90( 4a 506 5@55 *35@3 *174@18 Ya@12% 14%@ 14%@15 
ees sliver, ds cesecesecneserrenessersoees “pee saigeds > ord , $3g45 nominal 16g 16 ht tt 18@16% 118416 
Geia Se as ce cca coas coecescocceses 56@ 45@47 %@50% 6 *17 - 20@25 9 ° 
eecges Dewees ose . 47 45@4 39@43 inal 3 2 2.30@— 01.90 
gol “B., in bull, tb... 0 Sache 53@55 45@47 3814@40 nom 30@35 2.30@— 1.15 1.804 
Glycerine, C. P., Sea ieeitecdess eeeeceees 3@53 “"30@39 3 @45 30@ 2.30@— "00@1.10 1.10@1. 1.65@1.70 
-» in cans... OS ie ee 5 eaten ake S3@0s 34%2@: 35@39 70@75 tomy 110@1.15 1.00@1. 2.30@2.35 “00@9 
again, velew, Gutilea.....: iain winters 38G38% Fite ta gO 13.780 Toba. 35 S082 10 2 a0@2 "50 BBo@LaaO —" “= 5a 
30 deg., stesseeesessrscsasiesacoeness "  4a@aaie inal — “2001.25 1.25@1.! 2.05@2. 5.60@13.5 1.50@1.75 77@79 = 
soap v9, loos. .:.0.20.sccsesscuseus 2 1.05@1.75 Nominal gs Br 4 2.00@2.10 6.75@20.00 4.00@4.50 ae > 2 77@70 57@59 
iene, jew. sascoscnee” SES ett 20 1 EO a 7 aeiai ee .00@24.00 5.00@— ‘77@79 92 2@94 57@59 
SnD. + 02+ >: steece peabtetbcnone 3y 25@1.30 1.1 275 rt >18.00 T. 08 6.00@6.08 77@79 92@94 82@84 82@84 5%@6 
Grains of ed, Prrrrrrrr irre ri pf atte eeee $0003 25 é-50g 1800 6. a6 6.00 79 77@79 92@94 82@84 9@10 em 3.55@3.60 
Meee eh ooneeoenncecoeseres se aiies : Geogis00 6 oar US 2@94 82@84 9@10 3.75@3.80 8.75@3. 4.00@4 
ee * eeccee ¢ 7 ° 4.25 
Guarene 5. reen, bottie.. cts Se  200@2.25 oat p— soed = bs of 3. 75@3. 90 4.20@4.25 ery tr 
Haarlem Gi, green ences alpen ied ee “T7@79 sg . 2@84 ears 7@8 | 4.25@4.30 4.20@4.25 12@15 ae 8@165 
pveresee peroxide, gross bekat es ee hares 50@— 1. 84 oon 012 ee 30 4.25@4.30 0@4. 65 12@15 wae 15@20 9008.18 
enatin oe waesetteonon sts chokes alee he sees 92994 al Hat ee 4.60@4.65 7@12 15@20 4.75@5.00 1@76 
oe lim...... seeceesecsseeseeess 1opi2 eet 30 4 “05 5.00@5. 7@12 12@13 15 5.25@5.50 80@ 1.00 
idists : éununeee 4.25@4. 5.00@5. 8@12 2@13 5.50@5. 80@1. 00 

we eT tee AS pe oe 4.25@4.30 00@5.05 8@10 15 12 7.50@8.00 78@80 2:00 1.75@2. 8@9 

80GB .- 000. Sinag ci tnsneeneeene steeceees OSS 5.0810 11@14 — 7.50@8.00 75@80 50@— 1.75@2. 8%@10 —@— 
Iceland mos Dimed...csesecsesesssesssves dihebe has 11@14 7.50@8.00 75@80 1 * 8@9 8@9 —@— ~~ a 
coee _ Sqrememed... es eh mae ce eens 1@14 50 5.50@6. 75@80 50@— 9%@10 00@. -o— —a— +16%@20 
Uh pon mdi 00 $7508.00 6.2505. Be Be Logos 1.0005 10g jso10 "Boos 6g70 

a Encl Nat sere rene scorns, «+ Sa 5 19@20 00@1. 1.40@1.45 rs 0 110@ 23@25 1.00@1.10 1.75@2.00 
Beni thcsnticnisndeverbersvesnurs 1.75@— 11@12 00@1.05 :40@1.45 14 en ae", 1.00@1.10 2.00@2.25 ; 
Isinglass, Russ pie seeeeees 5 oem cece 12@12% 1,05 *40@1.45 1. t12@ 25@27 1.00@1.10 1.25@1.50 - 

BEEP Wrage soc ssccescecees: Rec eee ee 40 1 5 1.40@1. 14@24 25@32 90@1.00 '25@1.50 gee te —_— 41@42 
Kola nuts,” West’ Indian: saseoseseencedecess 3205 ee 200 3001.00 1 23@1.00 i+ ad 2 O- 1.00@1.10 Pir Sine $50 
Kola SE a SS cee Ree ety eens aa eE 1@— 29@48 97@98 1.50 ‘a 2.250— 90@95 Bi 854 
oo - =~ Sap gaat an Uo a 3. 5048 0291.05 75@2.00 1.25@1. 2.25@— 1.00@1.10 O5% 44Qoy 70@T 39@42 

anhy¢rous der, compound, Syr U8 P.. 1,02@ 1.05 1. : ‘: + 2.25@— 1.75@2. 4405% Bes _70@7 424 2.9503 05 
Licorice, powder, RCS 88 on a Sige pane See sees “00@ 1.35 136 3.00 2.25@3. 2.75@— 14@16 73Q80 80. 7 387%@40 2.50@2.60 42046 

BRL oo AI ice labe \oe Se 350 2 8.008.175 16@17 *1.25@— 52055 Sze", 2.90@3.00 T2@74 — 

Sumearecoseseseuveeneseiunte ves ead 3.00@ 5@1.70 1, 52@ = 2. 7 81@83 bse —< 
Enpalin connec Suniensynakense sence ‘ 2001.30 ieee ‘x OL .. Kar = 3 St. 2.00@2.75 a eeLis =a a 35 “4 

ee mmrrecess* acest ivnyrxesser > Mar > 85 3.25@3.50 1.39@1.40 Me 7978 - @— 11@13 
oe * piato | pags 2 Bete i: a es ne 2 ot: een 
Magnesia, flakes 3.20@3.40 1.00@— ‘ 12@14 8.00@8.50 v 015.00 7 00 
Manna, large, 1.07@— ‘60@— i 1.58@— 99@1. 12@14 8.00@8.50 :00@15.00 1.004 5.00 12.00@15. 

small, flakes... (2@— 61a— 61@ 1.78@— 12@14 8 . 3.00@15.00 13.00 15.00 12.00@15. 16.00@19.00 

Retesses 2@ @— 4 8.50 , 00 =: 13.00@ 12.00@15. 16.00@19.00 16.50 
Menthol . hate 63@— 3Q— ‘oo14 oo, .00@ 13.00@15 Tomes 6 6iacahines 16.50 8.004 
Mercury, meatenate tet eeeeeeeeeens 86@— 12@14 1 8.50 8.00@8. 00 13.00@15.00 12.00@15.00 16.00@19.00 6.00@16.50 6.00¢ 5.00 1.75@3.00 
Sisrouslal Wanteeen” 300" sec 13@16 00@8.50 S00g1%.00 18-006 n15:00 12, 00@15:00 18001630  ie00@1680 1 ryt ty 400s. 6%@7 
Mercurial ointm *  40.00@10.50 8. 15.00 as oe 12.004 bogs 16.00@19.00 16.00@16.50 8.50@9.00 "30@35 15@ —iiw 
be cent... - 10.00¢10.80 8 Gon15.00 12.00 yf tit 074 bps +y ms 935 —— .0235@.025 
om, powered... * 36.60617.00 G.00019.00 16.00 16.50 16.00@16. 8.50@9.00 31@33 4%a6 sHoe -0235@.025 
Musk, pods, z “> 00g26.00 16. ye te 8.50@9.00 31@35 35@38 13@14 4%@5 3% toss 33%@35% 
Tonquin ....... + 2. 10@24.00 16.00@ 16 50 11.50@12. 33@35 35@38 13@15 41@15 % 34% 314@ 4@5 
23.00@24. 50@ 31@33 5@38 14 14@ 32%@ 6@6% 

grein, Cab Ti50@13.00 1 20@2: 38 S 13@ 13@15 31@33 5@5% 74@8 

Tonquin .. M920 35038 ett 144@15 13@14 31%@33% 5%@6 99% ‘se 

druggists 30832 8@9% 10%@ 15@16 345% @365 6@6% 1%46@10 

ee G2 0%@11 8%@ 
Soaen “ou, drums Hie $744 ve te eos 7 ee ogto 8%@10 
Nephthe. _- be o4@ rte sngets 19% 11@13 
. . by 
oe Me. “Chars. 104%@11 We 
r, 0 1 7 
wuttrate of’ silve s. 1@1l) 
Nux vomica........ 
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it, “7 1916 . = 915 1914. 
an. 1. ct. July. April. Jan, Oct. y. ril Jan 
ee, oes edible, Italian........ Ts Te eert he ‘og 4 Pe > 5590 = wy 1.00 44 Py aS Ae ae Pets OH ie +4 . 10@1.15 
COCO OCOOHETEO OSCE Ee eeseeseseces ee oe . be! i « q be J a 4 « bd a ¥ 
Petrolatum, bbis., light amber.......///27"! ee 4% S4@e 34@4 3%@4 8 303% x 3% 8 Ro 
, ssREbeessss+dllibccceces os @ f 54@5 ‘ ‘ 
caw Wane ctf Se ahieh - « adielghah ay 11 ids ig # rH i As vs A: ie ie 1% 10% +7 10 pit 10@i1 7 
ame Shep tee a a, a a a a Mee : 
Redenavinn =: Speed sevesnass LIIIITIEES #18[00@20.00 *18.00@20.00 —-*18.00@20.00 £,00g6.00 4.00@5.00 4.00@6.00 4.00@5.00 4.00@5.00 4 00 4:00@6.00 
Seose bate” ; 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 2.706 02.80 2.70@2.80 2.309250 2.90@2.50 2.95@3-00 2.956 33.00 2 .00 
eee ee ee 6 5@— >— p— 
Precipitate, red 1.57@1.67  —- 1.49@1.59 1.49@1.59 3.3809.48 1.74@1.84 1.56@1.66 1.48@1.58 1.00@1.19 1.00@1.10 
prnlte weeeeeeee ots, 1.67@1.72 1.59@1.64 1.59@1.64 3.48@3.53 1.84@1.89 1.66@1.71 1.58@1.68 1:14@1.19 1.05@1, 
otash, permanganate... 2 753.00 1.75G2.00 2.00@1.70 1.90@2.05 1.786 a 1.250— 75@86 55@90 1 9%@10 
Tritt ee y J x .40@— , 
| ane U.S P...... ves *2.25@2:30  3.15@9.80 —o— a —@— —@— —o— —o— 1 
| odie, “Dull... -+ 8.648. aa 3.90 28.96 4.206 4.35 3.10@8.76 3.70 8.75 8.154 73.20 8. 15@3.20 8.169820 = 
PD PBEM cccccccccccecsceccesecs . . ay ° od . : 
oon aia 1,25@1.26 1.25@1.26 1.45@1.46 1.45@1.46 50@51 40@41 33@34 216 —@- 
Quassia, ee 6@7. 12@14 7 v . ine. = 
Rulcksliver, flask lots... 80.00@82.00  75.00@76.00 140.000160.00 8. — @— 
RiODDINE lots. «eens: 1,05@1.15 1,05@1.15 1.85@1.90 1.25@1.30 1.30@1.85 1.20@1.25 
Resorcin, crystals............ ti 22 o0 4 g25,00 28.006 720.00 6 004 98.00 6.00@8.00 2. * 1-25@1.80 1.10@1.15 
eeeweete, triple, demijohn. 5. 33%@34 "34@34% “60@— “eO@— ‘wg + Sa 60@— 
tani ididavtas@higacascscece. ae e0@— 29%@30 —@27 21@— 20@— 17%@18 
Russian white paraffine oil, medicinal........ 2.5093.00 2.50@3.00 vanes nominal nominal nominal nominal Sis 
CONATING «eeeeevereeesseeeessesensececseeee 20.50921.50 — 20.00@21.50 1,50@12.00 8.50@9.00 $.0094.25 2.25@2.75 2.85@3.00 1.15@1.25 
cine, bulk. «+... eovceee steeeeeseeceecesees 16.00@17.00 9.25@10.20 5.50@6. 5.60@— 4. .80 4.25@4.50 4. -50 3.75@3.85 
f . _~— oe. MUOOOs 6i<evbedcecvess cose §=62.50@— 3.50@— 2.75@3.05 *2.25@2.35 — 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.06 ™% 
nansentn ANAS votre ete sessseesseeeeceeesedes 2.35@2.50 3.30@3.50 9.25@10.00 —@— —@— = 
, crystals, bulk, ib......... sesseesesee 36,00@37.50  35,00@40.00 .00@40.00 40.00@45.00 on.cugre. ce 40.00@42,00 40. 00 29.70@30.00 
| POWDETCD «4.2.0 seeeeereeeeevveses vistesterees 37,00@38.00 — 36,00@42.00 89.00@41.00  41.00@46.00 61.00@71.00  42-00g44.00  42.00@44.00 80.20g680.50 
Bes om po Sala maid saeucadad cess 20Q— 26@— pon es ay hoomaes p+ a -—" mt gu 
oda, benzoate, granular, Ib............sseeee0  8.75@9.00 8.00@9.00 6.00 6.00@5.50 3.75@4.00 3.25@3.50 50@2. .80@1.95 50@55 3% 
CYBTUIGS 2... cccccccccccsscseres seecesseccsecee *1.90@2.00 qooes 40@— a - —@-— 
ST SUSE tlwehhse6ss0sbesssees oe view ssuesaete 3:8008.55 3.50@3.55 3.50@3.55 3. 55 3.50@3.55 3.50@3.55 3.50@3.55 38.60@3.55 3.50@3.55 
| nitrite, PEMEMMNED Ss os cccuesesivie ovsadeweesees 38 p21 sigit 1 - Bs oy Po 18@21 pe 7 * tf 25@28 5% 
| BaNCVIMLe on eees eee eesevesseccescescuceeeees 1.2601-35 1.70 1.75 3.006 1.25 4.0094.25 4.00@— 3.35@3.50 a 1.6091.00 70 27 
| hocarbolate ........... oeeecevecccccccoee D9: ang —@— 
luble cotton......... eVevseecs scusevematiestae 8001.00 B09 1.00 80@1.00 1.00 80@1.00 80@1.00 80@1.00 80@1.00 1.00 1.00 
t. John’s bread....... 2.2... *6@T 3 3%@4 84O4 3%@4 6@7 6@T 12% 
ey NS kid os Cin senda nt oadudddunbe 40@45 48@50 p23 174@18 17%@18 17 ™% 
trychnine, alkaloid...........-...... coccccceee  1.35@1.45 1.08@— 1.08@— —— a =o 
MOONS Ses Unie h sds0 sch cheeee. « ines cvetic. RiGae 90@96 70@78 70@76 60@66 50@56 40086 
ugar of milk, powdered............. sodesemee 324 24 20@22 15@16 14@15 14@— 14@16 1 15@16 
ulfonal, 100-oz. lots, oz.............. scervects. an I 50 50@1.15 Soph 15 50@1.15 50@1.15 50@1.15 50@1.15 15 50@1.15 —@— 
ulphur, © roll..... Wed iSedundsuvadveved de wrth! 195@2.25 1,95@2.25 1.95@2.25 1.85@2.15 1.85@2. 15 1.85@2.15 15 1.85@2.15 1.85@2.15 
Seren rarer eVskeccloud aceine eee 2.10@2.50 2.10@2.50 2.10@2.50 2.00@2. 40 2 2.40 2 40 2 40 2.00@2.40 
ce 2: nr tn Ss 2 ee 
2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2 4g2 to 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 75 2.50@2.75 2.50@2.75 
55@551%4 155% M% 47@47% 45@45%4 4414045 35@40 22%4@23 
@63 61@63 61 63@54 51@52 50@— —@— —@— 
ne < ge dg age — a 
55@00 £ 
sasttes 10.50911.50  9.50@10.00 11.00@12.00  12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 8.75@9.25 7 00 6.50@7.00 2.75@3.00 
lodide, oz........ 10.75@11,75 3.00@3.25 61 61@62 6 40@45 1.00@1.55 —@— 
‘oluol, pure, 2.05@2.15 2.25¢ p2.50 4 60 4.75@5.00 4.00@4.50 2.50@3.00 nominal — —@-— 
90 per cent., gal.... 2.05@2.15 2.25@3.00 4 .50 4.75@5.00 4.00@4.50 2.50@3.00 nominal — -@- 
aniline, ‘os 130gon” = SBE 8 57000. 31000. 50952 10g42 34930" prt ree s3g34 
° urpent! 11@12 4g? 11@12 291% 12g 12% sgl 1ogi1 logit logit S40? 
SMES IRGNEN GH 6850 6000006660 e050 canno cere eee = 8.25) -00@ : ~ 
* Nominal, + Spanish licorice in powdered form was quoted until early this year, when it was replaced with Syrian -goods. 
‘ . 
WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM SINCE 1857 (in 42-Gal. Bbls.). 
United J and Dutch East ‘ Argen- ’ Other 
‘Year| Roumania.| gittesa Italy. | Canada. Russia. Galicia, Suen. Germany. India. fodine. Peru. | Mexico. | “ting. | Trinidad.) Egypt. |oountries| Total. | Year. 
1857 RE Sc acecsarecad 1,977] 1857 
1858 Es ovuvbe~iaceie’ 3,560] 1858 
1859 4,3 2, 6,349] 1859 
1860 8, 500, 508,578] 1860 
1861 17, 2, 113,609 2,130,917] 1861 
1862 23) 198 3, 056, 69 3,091,692) 1862 
1863 27,5 2,611, 2,762,940] 1863 
1864 33, 2) 116, 1 2;303,780| 1864 
1865 39, 2) 497; 2,715,524] 1865 
1866 42, 3, 597, 3,890,278] 1866 
1867 50,8 3, 347, 3,708,846] 1867 
1868 55,3 3, 646, 3,990,180] 1868 
1869 58, 5 4,215, 4,695,985] 1869 
1870 83, 5, 260, 5,799,214] 1870 
1871 90, 5, 205, 5,730,063] 1871 
1872 91; 6, 293, 6,877,267] 1872 
1873 104, 9, 893, 78 0, 837, 1873 
1874 103, 10, 926, 149, 8 11,933,121] 1874 
1875 4 8, 787, 158 , 977,348] 1875 
1876 111,314] 9, 132, 66 2 1,320, 164 11,051,267] 1876 
1877 108, 13, 350, 3 2794 1, 800, 7: 169, 15, 753,938] 1877 
1878 109, 15, 396, 86 4,3 2° 400; 17: 18,416,761} 1878 
1879 ; 19,914, 2; 2; 761, 1 214, 8 23,601,405) 1879 
1880 114,321; 26, 286, 2) 06 3,001; 229, 30,017,606) 1880 
1881 121,511) 27,661 1 3,601, 441 286, 46 31,992,797] 1881 
1882 136,610} 30,349, 4 4/537,815| 330, ? 704,288) 1882 
1883 139, 48 23) 449, re 6, 0027 401 365, 16 30,255,479] 1883 
1884 210, 667; 24,218, 2,8 10, 804, 577 408, 35,968,741] 1884 
1885 193,411] 21, 858, 78 1, 13,924,506, 465, 36,764,730] 1885 
1886 168, 28, 064 1 18, 006 305, 88 47,243,154] 1886 
1887 181, 28, 283, 48 1, 18,367,781}  343,8 47, 807,083] 1887 
1888 218,576] 27,612, 1, 23,048,787} 466, 52,164,593] 1888 
1889 , 35, 163, 1,2 24, 609, 407 515, 2 61, 5Q7,095| 1889 
1890 ) 45, 823, 2,9 28, 691, 218 659, 76,632, 1890 
1891 488,201} 54, 292, 6 8, 34,573,181] 630 91,100,347} 1801 
1892 593, 50,514, 18, 35,774,504] 646, 88,739,219] 1892 
1893 535, 48,431, 19, 40,456,519} 692, 92,038,127) 1893 
1894 507, 49, 344, 20, 36, 375, 428 949,146) 171,744] = 122,564)/ 327,218) = 688, 170!......  --|...-. ----- tec|eceee seecleeseeeres|sseeeeeres png oe! 1894 
1895 575, 2 52, 892, 25,8 46,140,174] 1,452,990] 141,310, = 121, 277)| = 371,536) 1,215, 757)..-..-----|---- s[esee seeee|ereeercee|eeeeeeeeee 103, 662,510) 1895 
543,348) 60,960 47,220 2, 443, 08 429,979] 1,427,132} 47,536)... by as Te ee my he EF 114,159,183] 1896 
Isr | S186] 60475, 4’ 300' sa] 2 2a 645,704) 2,551,040) TOyBNh.- 121,948, 575] 1807 
1898 776,238) 55, 364, 2 61,609,357) 2,376, 1 swronl 2 a ee 124,924,682] 1898 
1899 | 1,425, 57, 070, 8 65,954,968] 2, 313,04 ’ , 131,143,742] 1899 
1900 | 1,628, 63, 620, 75,779,417] 2,346, 1,078, 264) 2, 149, 132,116) 1900 
1901 1,678,320) - 69, 389 85, 168, 3, 251, 544 1,430,716) 4, 000] 167,424,089} 1901 
1902 | 2,050/935| _ 88, 766, 80, 540,044] 4,1427159) 1, 1,617,363) 2, 009 181,965, 876] 1902 
1903 | 2,763,117} 00, 461, 33 75, 591, 5,234, 475} oe 000} 194, 804, 294) 1903 
1904 | 3,599,026] 117, 080, 96 78, 536, 5, 947, 383 a + 000} 218,299, 419] 1904 
1905 | 4,420,987] 134, 717, 54,960,270] 5,765,317] 1 137, ’ +361, 296] 1905 
3 1 4,015,803} 8 b 30,000} 214,010,124] 1906 
Toor | S1i8'207] 160/008" 17800734) Sasa esi] 2) 4,344) 162| 9,982, 597 ® 30/000] 2647958" 100] 1907 
1908 | 8,252/157| 178,527, 355 62° 186, 447] 12,612,295) 2, ,047,038] 10, 283,357] 1,011,180) 3,481,610] 11, 472 LOR cas 4 630,000] 285; 101; 456] 1908 
1909 | 9, 327,278| 183, 170,874 65,970, 350} 14,932) 799} 1, 6,676,517] 11,041,852) 1,316,118] 2,488,742) 18,431) _57,143)......... » 20,000] 298,391;647| 1909 
1910 | 9,723}806] 209, 557, 248 70, 336,574) 12,673,688) 1, 6,137,990} 11,030,620) 1,330, 405) 3,332,807) 20,753) 142, 857)......... 620,000] 327,636,356] 1910 
6,451,203] 12,172,949] 1,368,274] 14,051,643] 13,119] 285,307] 9,150] 20,000] 345,673,200] 1911 
Joi | izgve2s| 202 gas" as 1B Ee a 1 ae ia 7,116,672] 10,845,624] 1,751, 143] 16,558,215] 47,007] 436,805| 205,905] 20,000! 352,446,598] 1912 
1913 | 13,554,768] 248,446, 62” 834, 356) 7,818, 1 1 7,930,149) 11,172,294) 2,133, 261) 25,902,439) 130,618) 503,616) 94,635) 20,000) 383,753,547) 1913 
1914 | 12)826,579] 265, 762, 535) 67,020, 522} b 5,033, 2’ 7, 409, 792] ¢ 117834, 492] 1,917,802] 21,188,427] 275,500] _ 643,533] 777,038} 20,000] 398, 698,366] 1914 
1915 | 12,029,913} 281, 104, » 39) 548 68, 548,062} 4,158,899] 3, 8, 202, 674) c 12, 386, 808) 2, 487, 251 32, 910, 508 516,120} 5 750,000) 221,768) 10,000) 427,695,347) 1915 
130, 012, 387) 3, 616, 561, 244 842, 020 28, 709, 074 1, 690, 781, 907| 136,032, 500} 30, 81,592,385) 148, 999, 921 16, 704, 223 128, 270,377)1, 083, 121 2, 819, 430}1 , 308, 496 She es 
@ Marketed production. > Estimated. ¢Includes British Borneo, 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


IZINCOLITH | 
LITHOPONE 


The Perfected Pigment for 





RUBBER GOODS, OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, 
SHADE CLOTH, PAINTS, ENAMELS 


and 


FLAT WALL FINISHES 


Manufactured by 


The Chemical 
Pigments Corporation 


New and thoroughly up-to-date factories, 
perfected processes, backed by years of manu- 
facturing experience assure quality products. 


SALES OFFICE: FACTORIES: 
825 Stock Exchange Bldg. 3 Saint Helena 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE COUNTY 
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FLAXSEED MARKETS IN 


OIL PAINT AND 


1916. 





Wide Range in Flaxseed 


-Prices at Minneapolis. 


Another year of high prices for flax- 
seed just closed, but the high prices of 
the year before failed to stimulate the 
producers into sufficient activity to take 
over the responsibility of raising enough 
seed to take care of the requirements of 
the United States. There was but @ 
slight increase in ..e acreage and only 
a kind providence made the increased 
yield of 1916 possible. At the beginning 
of the year the competition of Argentine 
flaxseed made the demand for domestic 
offerings slugg sh and featureless. East- 
ern crushers were able to engage consid- 
erable of the Argentine crop at prices 
that were very moderate, compared with 
those prevailing in domestic markets, and 
this gave them the advantage over West- 
ern crushers, who found their oil-trading 
territory considerably restricted. As this 
happened just prior to the seeding sea- 
son, there was some reason for the lac’ 
of enthusiasm on the part of the farmtrs 
Most of the new ground broken this past 
year represented the flax acreage in- 
crease. High prices prevailing for wheat 
and the preference the farmer seems to 
have for that grain prevented any large 
return of old ground to flax production. 


Argentine News Send Up Prices. 


At first there was little attention paid 
to the Argentine offerings by the specu- 
lative trade because of the growing dearth 
of ocean tonnage and the sharp need of 
foodstuffs and ammunitions abroad, but 
the seliers of the seed managed to ship 
what they sold, and with some stock 
from the previous crop on hand _ the 
crushing trade in the East was able to 
take care of the bulk of the oil trade. 
However, the flax traders and farmers 
of the Northwest were mainly bullish and 
prices began to ascend in the face of the 
Argentine news. There was a little 50- 
bering of speculation, though, when it 
looked as though Argentine supplies 
would be shipped over the lakes to apply 
on Duluth aa contracts. vw. course, the 
rules read that ‘Northwestern’ seed 
shali apply on these contracts, but in- 
asmuch as the Argentine seed was better 
in quality than much of the Northwestern 
seed that was applicable it was entirely 
possible that a change could be made 
and Argentine seed made applicable. 

A good deal of the professional specu- 
lative bullishness was due to the very 
light stocks of seed on hand here all 
through the year. At the opening of the 
year the crushers had a very light sup- 
ply of seed on hand in public and private 
ping and were indifferent as to the end- 
ing of the old crop year. They had con- 
siderable oil on hand, apparently more 
than the trade would need before the 
new crop came to maturity, and with 
domestic flaxseed prices going up, com- 
pared with Argentine prices, there was 
no disposition to overload on raw ma- 
terial. Farmers were holding their re- 
serves fur better values, and for a time 
the movement to market was very_light. 
Early in the year they were predicting 
$3 seed and many of them held for that 
figure. The market did not respond to 
bullish influences very freely and it was 
not until very late in the year that the 
hopes of the producers came true. Had 
it come true early in the year no doubt 
‘he acreage of the Northwest would have 
heen greatly increased. In view of the 
tact that the farmers were so bullish on 
flax futures it seems rather peculiar that 
they did not increase the acreage de- 
voted to that cereal, in spite of the fact 
that early year prices did not reach the 
levels they expected. 


Early Crop News Satisfactory. 


The growing season was not without 
excitement. Seeding of wheat was con- 
siderably delayed by the late snows and 
rains, and the lateness of spring work in 
general threatened to result in a short 
acreage, but conditiens improved in 
plenty of time to get a good seed acreage 
in. nability to get in as much of the 
wheat acreage as expected resulted in 
a larger flax acreage than originally in- 
tended, and to this fact can be laid the 
largcr crop of seed raised during the 
year 1916. Early crop news was very sat- 
isfactory. It was a little cool for germi- 
nation until well along in June, although 
some wheat was seeded in South Dakota 
as early as March 20. In fact, the ad- 
verse weather conditions kept some flax 
seeding back until after July 1, but the 
seed put into the ground at that late date 
brought good returns to the farmers. At 
the start of the season the trade made 
rather liberal estimates of the increase in 
the flax acreage, but the final idea was 
that only 10 per cent. had been added 
over the acreage of 1915. A very favor- 
acle development, however, was the /fuct 
that the large part of the increaSe was 
in Montana and Missouri slope couutry— 
the best flax producing territory vw! she 
country. The southerly flax belt acreage 
was somewhat reduced, though it was 
lurger than expected at the start, as the 
persistent rains prevented complete suw- 
ing of wheat and corn and the farmers 
put fiax in as a last resort. Tae carly 
sown seed was in excellent condition late 
in June and seed sown then started off 
well, with plenty of warmth and moist- 
ure. Up to the middle of July the situa- 
tion progressed quite favorably, though 
a few sections complained of the lack of 
moisture. The early season of liberal 
moisture and cool weather gave the plants 
a good root and whe nthe drought of late 
July came along the plant withstood the 
heat and dryness remarkably well. In fact, 
the prospects were so good mid-July that 
the farmers began to market their old 
crop reserves freely, expecting the new 
crop to have a depressing influence on 
prices. A little later the futures began 
to climb rapidly on drought news and in 
sympathy with the advance in wheat fu- 
tures. Around $2 there was considerable 
rofit-taking and a reaction, but the mar- 
Ket soon was on the way to the $3 mark 
on commercial conditions. Oil buyers all 
over the country had been keeping their 
stocks light, and when they found there 
was no hope of a radical decline in 
values their purchases started an upward 
move that finally ended with a wild cheer 


when the futures finally touched the long 
predicted $3 level in the middle of No- 
vember, 
Early Government Estimates. 
The early government estimates were 
not very encouraging to the flax crush- 
ers, who faced a season of light supplies, 
but the drought and frost damage to the 
growing crop did not prove as severe 
as expected and in the end the farmers 
raised a gaod crop. The droughty sec- 
tion did not have as great a flax acreage 
as the sections more favored by weather 
conditions. Some of the private estimates 
of the yields were very bullish and it 
was not until the crop had been har- 
vested did some in the trade believe that 
the total yield was as heavy as it was. 
The last government estimate of 15,460,000 
bushels cf fiax was believed too high 
until late in the season, when _ reports 
from North Dakota and Montana 
changed the minds of many. While the 
choice seed of 1916 failed to come up to 
the quality of the choicest of the pre- 
vious crop, at the same time the average 
quality was fully as good or better. 
When the crop began to move there 
was a scramble to get a supply of it, 
with Eastern and Western crushers com- 
peting strongly. Eastern crushers bought 
a large supply that accumulated at Du- 
luth and shipments down the lake just 
at the close of navigation were very lib- 
eral. Minneapolis crushers were handi- 
capped by the lack of elevator space to 
carry supplies. Lack of an HWastern out- 
let tor different grains resulted in the 
storage space here being used up early 
and there was a lack ot public elevator 
apace to lease after private bins were 
filled up. The cost of carrying seed sell- 
ing at $2.75@3 per bushel was heavy and 
this discouraged some of the crushers, 
but the big demand for oil cake and meal 
at liberal prices servd to offset, and the 
trade here bought seed freely to convert 
into oil as fast as possible. With the 
by-product sold at a round price, the bur- 
den of carrying oil was reduced some- 
what. The movement was slow getting 
Started and the crest of it came later in 
the fall than usual, but when shipments 
Started they were very heavy and the 
bulk of the crop movement was over 
quickly. At the end of the year there 
was a very moderate supply of seed in 
the farmers’ hands aside trom their seed- 
ing requirements. During the summer 
the supply of seed and oil in Minneapolis 
was as low as they ever declined since 
the trade assumed importance locally. 
Elevator supplies at the beginning of the 
new year were very moderate, too. 
During the summer the crop news of 
the Northwest had little effect on the oil 
buyers, as they had good news of the 
Argentine crop, so the market did not 
advance as sharply as would have been 
the case otherwise, but when sensational 
reports began to come out of the South 
American country the oil trade evidently 
gave up the last hope left and began to 
give their attention to the product of 
domestic supplies. The market ended the 
year strong and the turn of the new 
year saw a very sharp demand for the 
cash offerings, No. 1 seed selling at full 
May price at a season when it generally 
sells at several cents under that future. 
Canada Was Disappointing. 
The position of Canada as a provider of 
flax this year was disappointing. The 
yields over the boundary were light and 
the total crop was too small to allow of 
much being shipped to this counry. Oc- 
casional lots of the old crop came here, 
but few cars from the new crop were of- 
fered, Cars for shipment were practi- 
cally unavailable, and even though the 
spread between the markets was favor- 
able at times there was no trade of im- 
portance. 


Linseed Oil. 


The opening of the year in the oil trade 
was not very propitious. Vrices were 
considered very high by most of the 
buyers and they refused to make impor- 
tant bookings for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment, though they ended the 
year 1915 with very light reserves on 
hand. Argentine news gave them en- 
couragement in their hold-off position 
and really did help’ them to get more 
favorable prices for a time, but in the 
main the buyers dallied the year away 
hoping for reactions that. seldom devel- 
oped. When a break came most of them 
regarded it as the beginning of a real 
slide, but in every case they were disap- 
pointed. The level of the market was 
abnormal] and naturally the trade could 
expect a sharper decline than usual, but 
the theory did not prove out and pur- 
chases of oil on the breaks did not in- 
crease importantly. As a result the buy- 
ers were forced into the market inter- 
mittently throughout the year, regardless 
of the quotations prevailing. A few of the 
big buyers displayed good judgment and 
contracted for at least a portion of their 
needs for the balance of the year. 

Crushers were mainly independent and 
awaited the oil buyers’ pleasure. The 
Eastren crushers had alarger and cheaper 
supply of flaxseed to work with and ex- 
tended the territory supplied by them. 
Western crushers had only a limited sup- 
ply of seed in sight and could not do 
business in as large a territory-as usual, 
so they proceeded to do what business 
they could and do it at a profit. There 
was not the usual and unreasonable con- 
cessions made to get orders, and with 
trade light the grinders managed to make 
a fair year of it. As the domestic seed 
crop began to approach maturity condi- 
tions were reversed. ‘Western crushers 
benefited, because the buyers were hold- 
ing off for the usual bear movement that 
starts with the movement of the crop. 
They continued to defer buying because 
of the’ high prices, placing their hopes 
of relief on another year of cheap Argen- 
tine flax, but finally had to give up this 
hope and take the offerings of Western 
crushers. When the buying began the 
Western crushers regained part of the 
business they lost during the previous 
season and at present seem to have quite 
an advantage over the Eastern trade, es- 
pecially where deferred supplies are con- 
cerned, 


DRUG REPORTER 


Crushers had to contend with very un- 
favorable operating conditions most of 
the year and their output was restricted 
somewhat. Early in the year the con- 
gestion in Eastern railroad yards inter- 
1ered with their shipments of oil cake 
abroad, and with the meal demand mod- 
erate they were unable to crush as freely 
as they wanted. However, they managed 
to run spasmodically, and when there was 
no oil demand to speak of they built up 
their reserves, which were a great help 
to them a little later in the season, when 
they could get no flaxseed to crush and 
had greater difficulty in getting rid of 
their by-product, which chokes them up 
in a short space of time if not taken care 
of. A good many of the late spring and 
early summer contracts for oil were filled 
from tanks without fresh grinding, and 
just prior to the movement of the new 
crop the tank reserves were practically 
exhausted, reaching the lowest stage ever 
known in local trade circles. 

When the new crop movement began 
to assume liberal proportions there was 
great difficulty in getting seed to mills 
ior crushing, some cars being several 
weeks reaching them from railroad yards. 
Before the end of the year there was 
much difficulty experienced in getting 
cars to ship out oil promptly and ship- 
ping directions could not be filled prompt- 
ly. Some of the buyers had the habit of 
deferring shipping directions until the 
last minute and were the ones who suf- 
fered most from the car shortage. Wise 
buyers filed their directions ahead of time 
and in most cases received their oil be- 
fore their reserves were exhausted. 

At the end of the year the usual holiday 
dullness prevailed, but the slack period 
was shorter than usual and immediately 
after the turn of the new year orders 
began to pour in in unusual proportion 
for that season of the year. During the 
month of December the crushers booked 
better than the usual volume of forward 
business, some sales running through to 
the following September and October. 
Shipping directions on maturing contracts 
were usually prompt, and in many cases 
better than prompt, indicating that the 
buyers were badly in need of supplies 
from time to time. Tank cars were in 
good supply at the beginning of the new 
crop year, but a little later were rather 
hard to get on account of the length of 
time taken by the railroad companies in 
returning them to shippers. 





Linseed Oil Meal. 


In common with other flaxseed com- 
modities the oil meal market started the 
new year rather sluggishly. Prices were 
high and the buyers had some contracts 
hanging over from the previous year. 
There were enough of these contracts 
running with the mixed car feed brokers 
to take care of a large part of the mod- 
erate output and crushers did not care 
much concerning fresh business. During 
the early part of the year there was no 
important demand to be met by the crush- 
ers, but on account of the light output 
prices held firm. <A severe cold spell late 
in January resulted in a momentary in- 
crease in buying. From then until early 
in March the demand dragged mostly, 
though the bulk of the output was moved 
at fairly firm levels. Warmer weather 
about the first of March and a slightly 


increased output resulted in a _ sharp 
break in prices. A strong tone in the 
mill feed market and a break of $5 in 


meal prices diverted consideroble buying 
to the oil meal market and around $30 a 
brisk trade developed, which continued 
for some time. After the buyers were 
filled up around $30 another decline start- 
ed and with the demand lacking fervor 
and the outlet for oil cake restricted, prices 
worked their way down $10 from the high 
prices of the season. Along in May there 
was a sharp revival in trade, owing to 
the cottonseed meal developments, and 
crushers picked up orders from a much 
wider territory. 

The light supply of cottonseed meal 
and drought in territory along our South- 
ern border diverted a lot of mill feed 
from winter wheat mills, and as a conse- 
quence there ws a large increase in the 
buying of meal in lowa, Kansas, Indiana 
and Missouri, The accumulation on hand 
was quickly used up and prices started 
booming again. In fact, the turning 
point came and up to the end of the year 
the meal market was in pretty fair shape, 
with few periods when there was any 
chance of the lack of outlet forcing the 
mills to close. Most of the trouble was 
due to the inability to get cars for ship- 
ment. During the late spring and early 
summer interest in offerings lagged a lit- 
tle, but prices held well on account of 
the revival in cake trading. Early in 
June the crushers began to pick up cake 
orders and from then on were not both- 
ered by the lack of a meal demand. 
Prices continued to swing upward until 
they were $20 per ton higher than the 
low level of the season. The year closed 
with a spasmodic and featureless demand, 
but no glut of supplies on hand, Prices 
were off a little from the top on Jan- 
uary 1, 


Linseed Oil Cake. 


Lack of freight room and restrictions 
put on buying prevented an unusually 
big oil caka@ trade during the past year, 
but the volume of trade was very liberal 
at that. At the opening of the year there 
were numerous contracts to fill and the 
crushers were shipping steadily to the 
seaboard. Holland was the really big 
buyer and the demand from that country 
was sharp, but the Allies watched the 
total amount imported there very care- 
fully and from time to time put a check 
on importations when they exceeded pre- 
vious figures ‘The fear was that some of 
the supply was going to the Central 
Powers. It took some time for the Hol- 
landers to convince the Allies that ow- 
ing to unusual conditions the needs were 
much greater, but when the situation was 
recognized permission was given to take 
supplies a little more freely. As soon as 
this permission was granted better sales 
were made by local crushers. The Hol- 
land Government requisitioned boats to 
carry the supplies forward and prices be- 
gan to go up. 

There was considerable difficulty in get- 
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ting supplies to the seaboard for loading 
owing to the congested conditions in 
Eastern railroad yards, and in a number 
of cases consignments failed to make 
connections with steamships, although 
shipment was made from mills in plenty 
of time to reach ports. Buying of meas 
by United Kingdom buyers was limited 
and practically the entire output was 
taken by Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. These countries are usually 
supplied from the Rhine mills of Ger- 
many and had to pay exorbitant prices 
to take care of their requirements from 
this country. Warring countries were big 
buyers of dairy products, and the in- 
crease in cattle needed to take care of 
the large number of Belgian refugees im 
Holland alone accounted for a largely 
increased demand. 
During late February and up to June 1 
the cake market drifted along with only 
an occasional inquiry and very little 
trade. Early in June the trade here be- 
gan to get inquiries from exporters for 
some stuff to be shipped immediately to 
Denmark and Scandinavian countries. 
This was the beginning of a large expan- 
sion in trade that held steady until the 
lack of boats to carry consignments to 
Europe began to be felt. During July 
and August liberal bookings were made 
by the crushers, and they began to get 
cautious, remembering the experience of 
the previous year, when they were hard 
put to make deliveries on contracts so 
freely made for November shipment. 
Sales made late in July were for prompt 
shipment mostly and the buyers were 
evidently in urgent need of supplies. 
When the new flax crop began to move 
freely and the crushers were operating 
heavily there was a dearth of cars to 
carry supplies to the Eastern seaboard, 
especially after the close of navigation on 
the Great Lakes. For a time the outlet 
to Baltimore was good, but early in the 
fall the roads carrying supplies to that 
port began to show signs of increasing 
distress, and unless the shipper could 
show that the consignments were to be 
taken care of promptly on arrival there 
it was impossible to get billing. The 
year ended with a large number of con- 
tracts on hand to be filled and much 
difficulty being experienced in getting 
supplies to the seaboard. Ocean freights 
were scarce, but the exporters had to 
worry about that feature of the situation 
mostly. The Holland Government took 
care of the supplies going to Holland 
though the need of food for humans 
finally resulted in less room being al- 
lowed for the shipment of food for cat- 
tle Later in the year there were some 
sales made for sprin shipment, and 
there was a fairly good demand experi- 
enced considering the conditions prevail- 
ing at home and abroad. Prospects of 
peace did not seem to have any depress- 
ing effect on the market. In fact, should 
peace develop there would be an oppor- 
tunity to send accumulated supplies for- 
— rs “— b+ ee 4 and this would make 
or furthe 
apolis. r shipments from Minne- 
ocean freights are available f - 
ment this year the crushers look for yr - 
heavier buying than during the past year 
and a strong range of values. 


No. 1 Flaxseed Prices, 


Monthly range of cash pric 
closing quotations, for No, Gy 4 
ene ane market for the calendar 
yes 916, with comparisons 
1915, follow:— ee 









1916. 1915, 
January ...... 5% @2.37 15 1 ‘ 
February ...... 5 @239 sonoL eat 
March ........ 2.15% @2.35% 1.81% @2.021 
i" ee 2.00 @222% 185 @197% 
gp eee: 1.8340200% 189 @200% 
4 Cektae bees 1.73446 1.68%@1.99 

i sagen tenes 1.52 75 
August ........ VeTeoLsae 
September 1.61 @1.87% 
October ....... 1.77 @1.914g 
November ..... 2.59% @2.9314 1.81 @2.11% 
December ..... 2-7614@2.94 199 @2.21 


Receipts of Flaxseed, 


Receipts of flaxseed in the Minnea oli 
market during the calendar year Mole, 
reg comparisons for the year 1915, fol- 








1916. 1915, 
January 319,470 99,0 
February 398,800 prea 
March 810,160 384,25 
MME? Sie de ce ecnwes 485,880 142,200 
er eee 440,250 76,800 
SD Sh Ps Lio bce ie? 362,860 146,400 
DM BS cert vere: - 440,850 238,700 
August Pawns cvewsase 199,300 114,770 
September .......... 315,590 346,610 
October ...... 2,380,410 1,038,180 
November .......... 1,693,890 1,505,640 
December 1,044,740 1,113,210 
eee Pee ae 8,892,200 6,148,970 


Shipments of Flaxseed, 


Shipments of flaxseed from the Minne- 
apolis market during the calendar year 
— with comparisons for the year 1915, 
ollow:— 





1916. 1915. 
Re MET CLTOCITT Le 108,700 46,340 
oo ee 37,570 56,030 
MOREE dccccdsdvicsecs 27,020 137,070 
12,120 60,760 
25,540 21,240 
6,970 13,980 
16,060 26,3€0 
24,250 3,320 
September .......... 10,440 6,0 0 
QOTORSE cc cicecvercee 299,100 80,040 
WOVOMNEP ccsicecece 467,970 312,720 
PPS ee 117,960 169,410 
WS ohesuvcwaeaan 1,163,700 933,270 


Stocks in Warehouses, 


Stocks of flaxseed in public warehouses 
in Minneapolis the first of every month 
during the calendar year 1916, with com- 
parisons for the year 1915, follow:— 


1916. 1915, 


238,004 
265,003 
219,914 
148,418 


January 
February 
March 





51,821 
10,504 
12 


September .. 

October .....0+0: 
November 
December 






t~- 
260,650 











————— EE 
ae 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 








General Chemical Co. 


Sole Distributers for North America 


Nichols Copper Company’s 


TRIANGLE AND GRANULAR 


BLUE VITRIOL 


(Guaranteed 99-993% pure) 


For prices apply to any of the following offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 


SYRACUSE BUFFALO PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCG 
THOMSEN CHEMICAL CO, THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 
BALTIMORE MONTREAL AND TORONTO 























Shipments of Linseed Oil, 
Shipments of linseed oil during the cal- 
endar year 1916, with comparisons for the 
year 1915, follow:— 


1916 1915. 

January Cee e ven oEse 7,369,632 8,942,431 
POY - ceccvcceres 8,244,787 8,022,265 
oe 13,113,782 11,032,202 
SLO 13,703,600 10,646,976 
Ves cevurisvevvs 14,533,127 11,840,898 
SO KEN 665 cvvieeseee 12,713, 62¢ 11,539,689 
8 SRE 10,839,939 9,279,943 
MEE Sudedeccvciee 10,656,005 9,253,956 
September .......... 8,026,097 10, 250,3: 

| 12,251,558 9,536,081 
November .......... 9,575,682 11,180,687 
ee 6,920, 168 6,812,378 


PEE cisaveveees 118,337,776 


Shipments of Cake and Meal. 
Shipments of linseed oil cake and meal 
from Mineaponlis during the calendar 
year 1916, with comparisons for the year 
1915, follow:— 





. 127,948,006 





1916. 1915. 

SE se 0evvecvens 16,720,484 32,552,025 
6. » A 11,358,997 21,064,237 
PEE Ta ve ccecncevcss 16,945,982 19,089,502 
PO PPT errr 17,682,648 10,879,771 
8 ee ee 21,118,968 6,247,700 
OUME Vas svsccces - 17,330,288 8,118,124 
. errr 14,184,704 10,216,307 
August éuendvcdese 14,307,691 13,478,555 
September ....ccssce 17,466,910 16,611,851 
ee Lee 21,912,209 14,072,172 
November ........+. 30,493,645 27,534,276 
December ........++ 24,941,214 26,390,516 

DOU cc cccscecscus 224,472,740 206,255,006 


Receipts at Duluth, 
Receipts of domestic flaxseed at Duluth 
during the calendar year 1916, with com- 
parisons for the year 1915, follow:— 


1916. 1915. 

Pe 461,658 153,953 
February ........... 223,206 92,353 
eee 39,164 220,726 
OO rer 32,090 . 224,380 
ME URedicccccocsvcds 89,077 125,579 
TURE scccccscccssccce 74, 86,8 
WU BERG eeceecessesce 121,137 186,542 
PEE oc cccccccccce 168,550 28,869 
September .......... 33,488 14,707 
OCORORER .... cc ccescee 909,383 228,380 
IROVOMEDOP nn cccccee 3,609,608 2,764, 
December 1,444,954 916,293 

WO esses secs 7,156,34% 5,043,563 


Receipts of Bonded Seed. 
Receipts of bonded flaxseed during the 
calendar year 1916, with comparisons for 
the year 1915, follow:— 





1916. 1915, 

SY St6e5c8c6e%<0 2,076 105, 2! 6 
February 14,327 126,712 
March ... 37,810 
Rene 27,103 
BE “Bacscecveccceucs 5,565 
errr TT re 136,038 
PN Bae ee ete vecsccsve 1,128 
See 7,184 
September .......... 4,411 
ss PSR 56,705 2,541 
November .......... 38,160 3,852 
BOOOGUEOE cv occcccvcs 103,909 1,105 

WO ei sv crececseie 434,416 813,2(6 


Shipments from Duluth, 
Shipments of domestic flaxseed from 
Duluth using the calendar year 1916, with 
) 












comparisons for the year 1915, follow:— 
1916. 1915. 
DOMED oc cccecccvces 28,298 98,973 
February ..........- 18,202 7,723 
BE Soe teccccwcses 22,308 =—=— aseces 
Ce” 12,155 13,106 
MEAG siccccccccccccce 428,015 
PDEs cece everesese 19,674 25,526 
July .... S.06D eevece 
August ... 755,425 459,987 
Septembe 422,958 918, 
7 304,843 114,701 
November ........+. 2,622,152 2,118,420 
December ......++++ 2,696,508 830,362 
TOCMlO .ncccccccsece 7,356,717 4,587,787 


Shipments in Bond. 
Shipments of bonded flaxseed from Du- 
luth during the calendar year 1916, with 
comparisons of the year 1915, follow:— 
1916. 1915. 


January 
February 
March 





July .. 
August .. 
September . 
October 
November 
December 









1,928 





Totals 


Receipts at Winnipeg. 
Receipts of flaxseed at Winnipeg during 
the calendar year 1916, with comparisons 
for the year 1915, follow. These figures 
are based on the Winnipeg inspection. 
From January 1 to September 1 an aver- 
age of 1,100 bushels to the car is allowed. 








Frqgm September 1 to December 31 an 
av ge cf 1,100 bushels to the car is al- 
lowed :— 
1916. 1915. 
JTOMUBEF cccccscccces 126,506 301,350 
February ....-+-+06. 188,100 154,775 
MATER sscccccccccccs 436,700 339,275 
ROUTE wee veccccccesve 413,500 395,650 
WEE ais csccccececcns 684,200 154,775 
PUT e ek acccscceotsce 594,000 130,175 
TURE lakes eccsccvcccccs 765,600 126,075 
A ee vesescouese 712,800 34,850 
September 319,000 11,275 
October os 350,900 272,650 
November 1,174,800 661,125 
Devember 947,100 550,850 
Totals .occccscccees 6,713,200 3,132,825 


Shipments—Fort William. 
Shipments of flaxseed from Fort Will- 
iam and Port Arthur during the calendar 
year 1916, with comparisons for the year 
1916, follow:— 








1916. 1915. 

pO ea 197,966 17,952 
PE” ckes vetoes 35,747 9,180 
PEAS cccvcccnseces 71,661 7,790 
ME ad vacccceceseccs 55,575 30,401 
PE aaa ok0cde te ccese 820,772 123,222 
PURO. Kaccccecesececes 364,791 296,806 
TEE ys b.aa'e 0's te dais 759,244 154,457 
AUBuBt ..ccccccccece 1,080,454 186,138 
September ......-+-+ 347,525 368,817 
October ......--e+00+ 738,333 502,737 
November ......++++ 762,186 340,823 
December ....+++++> 598,268 484,256 

Totals ....... cece 5,827,712 2,522,617 


OLL PAINT 


Flaxseed Exceeded $3 Mark 
in Duluth Market. 


Taken by and large, the flax market 
year was controlled for the most part 
by the Argentine situation and is still 
controlled by it. What is more, it will 
be controlled by it until the next crop is 
pretty definitely settled. That there must 
be a material change in conditions in 
the South is evident. North America did 
her part during the past year and there 
is no reason to believe that she will not 
do it again, 

During 1915 this continent fell down, 
but, as it turned out, the fall was not 
nearly as bad as was supposed. More 
flax kept coming out, and as the traders 
kept thinking, ‘‘Well, it’s about over,”’ 
there would be another flow, until they 
were all at sixes and sevens to know 
what to make of it. The truth was that 
the West, and particularly the Canadian 
West, had grown a great deal more flax 
than was supposed. The first impression 
of a short crop sent the prices soaring 
and a bull market existed for a long 
time, but this was later dissipated by the 
continual outflow of the seed and the 
fact that investigation by the Canadian 
Government revealed many more bushels 
in its far western territory about which 
nothing had been said. 

in the drop that followed many got 
caught, and during May and June the 
continued fall caught many who stili 
believed the market would come back. 

Along about that time doubts began to 
be felt as to whether the North Ameri- 
can crop would amount to much, and the 
result was that the market began to 
strengthen up, At this time the Argentine 
situation had cut no unusual figure, for it 
was taken for granted that it would 

roduce about the normal 30,000,000 to 

000,000 bushels. 


Effect of Argentine Drought. 


It was not until later in the season, 
when the Argentine crop began to de- 
velop, that it really got into the game. 
The fearful drought which held that 
country helpless and burned up its crops 
destroyed flax as ruthlessly as the rest, 
and when the stories began to come in 
the domestic and Canadian situation was 
entirely lost sight of and forgotten for 
the time. It was believed that the crop 
of this continent would amount to no 
more than in the previous year, figuring 
at the best, and when it was learnea 
that the crop of the southern republic 
was being burned up there was a wild 
rush among crushers and _ speculators 
alike to get as much seed as they could. 

Even at that time the rumor was that 
the Argentine would produce about 10,- 
000,000 bushels, while the condition as re- 
ported now is far worse than that. 

During the rush for seed the price of 
flax ‘hit its highest mark on this market, 
reaching almost $3 for cash and over $3 
for May. 

It is now claimed on good authority 
that the crop of the Southern republic 
to more than 7,000,000 business at most 
and may not go over 3,000,000, according 
to some. It has a carry-over of about 
7,000,000 bushels, while its average ship- 
ments—the demands made upon it— 
are 26,000,000 bushels. 

Fortunately the North American crop 
has turned out much better than was ex- 
pected and, it is claimed, even larger 
than the government report shows it to 
be. The continent will probably produce 
at least 24,000,000 bushels. 


Acreage and Production. 


The following table is compiled from 
figures published by the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture:— 


Farm 
value 
per 

Production bushel, 

Acreage in bushels. Dec. 1. 
See 1,605,000 15,459,000 $2.48 
BED ss vinad 367,000 13,845,000 1.74 
UB scpes s , 885,000 15,559,000 1.26 
1913... 2,291,000 17,853,000 1,23 
Jo ere 2,851,000 28,073,000 1.15 
|) ee - 2,757,000 19,370,000 1.82 
 , SPREE 2,467,000 12,718,000 2.32 
1909 2,083,000 19,513,000 1.538 


tabulated statement of 
the range of prices in cash flax and the 
various options, by months, receipts and 
shipments in the several Western mar- 
kets, stocks in store, and the like:— 

The monthly range of closing prices 
for cash seed on the Duluth market in 
the calendar year of 1916, compared with 
the previous year, follows:— 


Closing Prices for 1915-1916. 


r——1916—_,  -——1915 

January ......6. $2.17%@2.42% $1.63%@1.93 
February ....... 2.23 @2.3 1.844%2@1.91% 

_ rene 2.15%@2.32% 1.844%@2.09 
BOTT. coccesscrce 2.01 @2.19% 1.89%@1.98% 
re 1.8444@2.05% 1.91 @2.02% 
=e err 1.76 @1.86 1.70%@1.85%4 
Se. wacgwecavase 1.80 @2.11 1.53 @1.76% 

AuguBi ......+06 2.05 @2. 1.58%@1.68 
September ...... 2.02%@2.31 1.62 @1.82%4 
BOMOP cecccoee 2.43 @2.72 1.76 @1.90% 
November ...... 65%@2.04%  1.87%@2.12% 
December ...... 2.79 @2.96 2.00%@2.201%, 








Prices for Cash Seed. 


The monthly range of prices for cash 
seed at Minneapolis in the same year, 
with similar comparisons, follows:— 






-——1916——, -——191 
January . $2.14%@2.41% gs? p1.94 
February » 2.24 2.38% 1.80%@1.92% 
March 2.14% @2.35% 1,814 @2.08%4 
April 1.99 @2.22% 1.85 @1.97% 
May 1.84 @2.00% 1.87 @2.00% 
BE sivenctbaies 1.73%@1.89 1.6844@1.85% 
Ra 1.77 @2.12 1.52446 rae 
ee errs 2.08 @2.2 1.564%@1.74 
September ...... 1.99% @2.32 1.594%@1.87% 
October ..... .-. 2.89 @2.70 1.73 @1.91 
Novembenp ...... 2.59% @2.98% 1,844%@2.11%4 
December 2.764%2@2.94 1.9754@2.21 





Closing Prices May Seed. 
The monthly closing prices of May seed 









at Duluth, compared with the prices in 
year, follows:— 
r—-1916———,_ -—_1915_, 
JANUATY 2. cscces $2.214%@2.44% $1. 
February .....++ 2.25 @2.36 1, 91% 
pe Ore 2.15% @2.32 
April 2.01 @2.19% 
May 1.85 @2.04% 
June —@— 
July ... —@— 
August 302: 
September 2.05144@2.33 
October ......0. 2.43 2.71 
November .....-- 2.66% @2.98 
December .....-- 2.88 @2.98 


AND DRUG REPORTER 


Closing Prices July Seed. 

The monthly range of closing prices 
for July seed during 1916, as compared 
with the same option during the previous 
year, follow:— 
——-—1916——_ ——_1915_, 
. 2-20%@2. 44% 


January 2 — 





February 2.25 @2.36% $ @1.88% 
March . .15%0@2.32% 1.86 @2.11% 
April ..... 2.03 @2.16% @2.02 
Me seccvececees 1.95%@2.06% 1.93 @2.04% 
GAMO cccssccscece 1.764%@1.87 1.70%@1.8 
roe Seber eceuecs 1.80 @2.11 1.55 @1.76% 
UBUSt .oeeeeeee 
September ...... —@-— —a— 
October .......-- —@-— —@— 
November ...... —@— —@— 
December .....-+ —@- —@— 


Closing Prices September Seed. 
The monthly range of prices for Sep- 
tember seed at Duluth, as compared with 
those of the previous year, follows:— 
r-——1916——,_ -———_1915_, 


January ........ @ — 
February ....... —a— $1.854%4@1.92 
ON svinvesees - 1.85% @2.00% 
BOP cccvcrcesss —@-— 1.95 2.03% 
Pe? vicyenreeess $1.80%@1.95 1.96 @2.07%4 
Tune ...eeeeeeee. 1.78 @1.87 1.74 @1.90 
egasmouan 182 @2.11 1 oe oon 
August ... ...+. 2.05 @2.26 1.58%@1. 
ptember ...... 2.01%@2.29 1.61%@1.84% 
October .......++ —@— —@-— 
November —@— -—@— 
December ....... —@— —@-— 


October Seed, 

The monthly range of prices for Oc- 
tober seed at Duluth in 1916, with com- 
parisons of the previous year, follows:— 
-——1916——,_ -——1915, 
‘ —@—- —@— 





























January ....... 

February .....-. —@-— 
March ..cccscces —@— 
MOTE 8 ccecccnces —@-— 

BF sccccevsveee ( ; 84% 
June ....-+-- 3%4@1.83 
GUE vcuvocts @2.11 
August 4 @2.27% 
September hy 
October 1 @2.27 
November —@— 
December —@-— 





November Seed. 

The monthly range of closing prices 
for November seed in this market in 
1916, with comparisons of 1915, follows:— 
-——1916-——, ——1915— 





January .....+++- @ -—@ 
February ....... —@a@— —@— 
—@— —a@— 
. $2.86 @2.92 —a—- 
- 174 @1.90 —@— 
1.744@1.82 —a— 
1.82 @2.00 .574%@1.80 
. . 2.064%@2.27% 1,59%@1.71 
September ...... 2.03 @2.20%2 1.63 @1.80% 
October ....-+00% 2.41 @2.70 .73%@1.87 
November ....--. 2.66% @2.92 1.8644@2.08% 
December ...... ° —@-— —@- 


December Seed. 


The monthly range of closing prices for 
December flax on this market in 1916, as 
compared with those of the previous 
year, follows:— ‘ 





r-——1916—-—~  -——1915—— 
January ........ -- —@— 
a vasedee -- —@— 
March ....ccceee — 
BOMAR Ss. 000 Sco o a 
ord Sudaeanyseee $1 -—@-—- 
D ¢ivereeceeus . —o- 
Sc vsviscveess $1.57%@1.62% 
August ... 1.57%@1.71 
September 1.624% @1.79 
October ... 1.71%@1.85 
November 1.84% @2.07% 
Docember 1.98% @2.19 


Receipts by Months. 
Receipts of flax, by months, in Duluth 











during the past year, compared with 
915:— 
1916. 1915. 
Bushels. Bushels 
461, 153, 
223,206 92,35: 
164 220,726 
224, 
39,077 125,579 
70,028 86,874 
121,137 186,542 
168,550 28,869 
33,488 14,707 
909,383 159,703 
MOVOMIDOE occscsccecccce 3,609,609 2,764,912 
DOOSMMOP seiccccccacvdes 1,444, 954 917,398 
Totals ..ccccssccccccce 7,156,418 5,356,700 


Shipments of Flax. 
Shipments of flax from Duluth during 


the past year, with the usual compari- 
sons, follow:— 
1916. 1915. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
STORURTY ccccccscvesecsce 28,298 98,973 
WORGGOIY coceccescccvess 22,398 7,723 
BEES on. 0 0 © 'S¥-05 660006668 13,186 ec ccee 
BOOT cocecccncvetressser 428,015 # «....- 
ME eas Padres svecavent xe 19,674 385 
SD: vegan 000038 08406604 25,089 25,626 
(SER IK RS UMP RSBE  es Tengen | éeaace 
DE nc eakuns wn eeae we 755,425 459,987 
September ..ciscccccssece 422,958 918,554 
OORODOE cc ccddcscoescccsce 304, SAL 106,690 
WOVOURDSE 2. scevcvceces 2,622,152 2,118,480 
December 2,696,508 830,362 








Totals ~ 8,092,940 4,589, 655 


Receipts at Minneapolis, 
Receipts of flax at Minneapolis in 1916, 
compared with those of 1915, were as fol- 
lows:— 





1916. 1915. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
pS Tee Te Le 819,470 590,010 
February 800 443,2 
March 810,160 384,250 
April 485,880 142,200 
May 440,250 76,800 
June 362,860 146,400 
Races tebrde es ce eeeas 440,850 7 
ree arrer re s- 199,300 114,770 
NGS kc cicewndee ee 315,56! 346,61 
October 2,380,410 1,038,180 
November ....-++seees . ,698, 1,505,640 
Serre et ee 1,044,740 1,058,690 
Arent rere re 8,892,200 6,094,450 


Shipments from Minneapolis. 
Shipments of flax from Minneapolis 
during 1916, compared with those of 1915, 
were as follows:— 





1916. 1915. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
January 108,700 46,340 
February 37,570 56,030 
March ..... 27,020 137,070 

EE a ee re 12,120 60,7 
 Seskaveccsivecsouues ,640 21,240 
peered basses eneas ea 6,970 13,980 
SE bancndcovesncaneaonr 16,060 76,360 
NN RO Ir 34,250 8,320 
ES PRR err 10,440 6,000 
Rs ocak neeéak hana 229,100 80,040 
November .....+-+sesee0: 467,970 312,720 
ye YT errr eer eee 117, eocees 
TAs casccccccsssoesis 1,090,700 ceecee 


67 


Receipts at Chicago. 
Receipts of flax at Chicago during the 
year just ended, compared with those of 
o, were:— 




















1916. 1915. 
Bushels, shels. 
36,000 31,000 
000 21,000 
54,000 5, 
204,000 4,000 
eecees 187,000 
19,000 1,000 
57,000 1,000 
188,000 261, 
OGRE non ccoscicvwoesedss 158,000 207,000 
November .....eeseee-05 176,000 126, 
DOOCMDEE cvs dactivciiix: — tenves 448,000 
Betale sosscccvcseces .  T +++ 1,292,000 


Shipments from Chicago. 


Shipments from Chicago, together witn 
figures for comparison, were:— 








1916, 1915. 

Bushels, Bushels. 

} SPOOL CLT en ae 000 
February 1,000 1,000 
March 2,000 3,000 
P  " Brrr ree ee 1,000 eecccs 
AL Lye eee 8,000 2,000 
SD coh 66S 0 60's 56 6890 nes 10,000 oecsee 
"nce, DEE PEELE EEE 2,000 eve 
WED. Seeesicerectivces cnet ess = aoe ° 
September ......cccseeee 1,000 oevese 
GOWNS acicicodcctaccces§ senses 4,000 
DUES 4 ouvsisveveevs 1,000 1,000 
DOCUMDEE ccc cccitizeces 600 . 14,000 
TORS cvccscccsscveses eee 33,000 


Shipments at Port Arthur. 


Shipments of flax at Port Arthur-Fort 
William this year and last were as fol- 























lows:-— 
1916. 1915. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
January 183,199 13,208 
ERNORED srcccscrccuvees 30,501 8,154 
Dn: feck bacend ceceitne 61,128 68,983 
th: shidces< seahvieneet 80,938 30,401 
ears e 756,496 117,868 
ME cauetund+ceveesuwiee 365,902 290,791 
NE iaisdy'ss ks vases a5oK4 924, 55,074 
Pe See 950,477 75, 698 
September 470,656 70, 867 
October 680,459 12,260 
November 750, 645 956 
December 1,160,523 604,052 
Totals ... 6,405,252 2,585,318 





Receipts at Port Arthur, 








Receipts at that combined point last 
year and the year before were as fol- 
lows:— 

1916. 1915. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
January 186,108 173,859 
ere 114,142 ‘ 
March 121, 197,882 
April 192,337 890,154 
May 871,308 150, 105 
June 586,833 137,062 
NS ie viorud ish Reals anes 706 87,116 
rrr 868,217 47,358 
ee rrr 341,389 11,938 
GOOSREE cece seccicceceeecs 211,435 175,018 
POVOMMBOL ccc cccccccsces 1,194,338 584,507 
DOGEROE  cvcvvéccccanss , 104,896 612,970 
Wetels cs ccdvcacsacscenes 6,659,799 2,656,629 


stocks in store in Duluth and Minne- 
apolis on the last day of each month in 
1916 and 1915 were as follows:— 


Stocks in Store. 









































16. 1916. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

en, GCCE LEO E TT 1,438,278 B, 

DEROUEEY ccsecesseseccse 1,658,609 606,000 

March , 709,063 869,000 
,754,604 1,095,000 
,360,664 1,223,000 
,537,732 1,284,000 
,635,965 1,471,000 
,055,217 1,063,000 
646,721 149,000 
308,805 266, 
»210,000 916, 

1,126,004 1,003, 

January 

February 

March 

ADT ocevs 

BEAY cccscccdecvss 

—— errr ee 

TAlY cccescscescssrecesce 

August 52,000 

September .... eens 7,081 36,000 

SE os sceusccasduedes 56,672 8,000 

November .........+.008 249,569 32,000 

TOO oa oes wan «es 327,890 238,000 


PORT ARTHUR-FORT WILLIAM. 


Stocks in store at Port Arthur-Fort 
William on the last day of each mousy n 
ol- 


the two years concerned were as 
lows:—- 
1916. 1916. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
POMUEED « ccccsvcsanseees 784,128 775,000 
WORGGREY oc cecccctacvces 867,769 ,000 
PNT 5.5 64 ned Veaeeeees 709 1,044,000 
| eee 1,069, 63 1,404,000 
So venssecsvhes coweake 1,184,440 1,426,000 
SUD ccc 6ene+deeéouns sees 1,405,351 1,399,000 
SUES cctoacsoteanses 1,146,729 1,206,000 
Se. Sonik s v6n0 teaken 1,064,579 1,113,000 
September ......++se+ee6 934,272 756, 000 
October .....ecsecscccves 469,395 419,000 
November ........0.+ éé 913,085 672,000 
December .....-esesseeeee 1,150,757 781,000 





Canadian Flax Crop Small, 
of High Quality. 


Flaxseed produced in Western Canada 
during the year was superior in oil con- 
tent to the crop of the previous year. 
The demand was urgent so far through 
the season, as the amount carried over 
was very small in the visible supply. 


Flax crushers, it is said, ran their mills 
rather sparingly and have moderate 
quantities in private storage. A similar 


condition exists in the volume carried in 
public storage. 

While the demand for flaxseed is lim- 
ited, thereeseems to be no prospects of 
securing enough to meet the demand. 
Since 1912 the area in both Canada and 
the United States has been gradually 
decreasing. For three years past it has 
been insufficient for domestic necessities. 
Had it not been for the Argentine ship- 
ments to the country to the south, made 
by the greatly decreased demand from 
Europe because of the war, the world 
would have been up against famine con 
ditions in flaxseed more than eighteen 
months ago, is the opinion of many grain 
men in Winnipeg and Western Canada. 

these high figures in the present sea- 
son are suggestive of the sentiment of 
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JI.S. YOUNG & COMPANY 


EXTRACT MANUFACTURERS 
FLAVINE, QUERCITRON, SUMAC & MYROBALAN 


HANOVER, PA. 


Gentlemen :— 


We take much pleasure in advising 
that we are at last in position to accept your valued orders 
covering 51° LOGWOOD EXTRACT for shipment after 
January 15th, 1917. 


We have been manufacturing Log- 
wood Extract since March, 1916, and have decided to market 
same direct to the trade in the same manner that we mar- 
ket our QUERCITRON BARK and SUMAC EXTRACTS 
and FLAVINE. We will be more than glad to receive 
your valued inquiries, which shall have our careful and 


prompt attention. 


Might advise that this extract will 
be manufactured in Baltimore by our friends, The J. S. 
Young Company, of that city, for whom we are the selling 
agents, and we believe that their reputation and ours will 
be a sufficient guarantee that the extract will be as good 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT as can be produced and as uniform 
in composition as our scientific staff can insure. 


We thank you for your past pa- 
tronage, and earnestly trust to receive your valued business 


in the future. 
Yours very truly, 
J. S. Young & Company. 


January Fifth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen. 











shortage anticipated before another crop, 
Owing to the loss of so much of the 
Argentine crop this season, while a year 
ago large quantities came to this country 
from the Southern republic. 

At the present time Canada is con- 
fronted with supplies from the 1916 crops 
of Canada and the United States, which 
it is estimated are only slightly, if any, 
larger than what the 1915 crop provided. 
ine crop that year was insufficient for 
domestic needs by nearly 15,000,000 bush- 
els, which quantity was supplied by Ar- 
gentine. The highest estimate of export 
possibilities from Argentine during 1917 
are 17,000,000 bushels, while other esti- 
mates have it ranging down as low as 
6,000,000 bushels. 

In addition to its exports to the United 
States, the Southern republic shipped 17,- 
000,000 bushels to Burope in 1916. The 
total European supply for the year is 
said to be more than 30,000,000 bushels, 
the other 13,000,000 bushels coming from 
India, whose new crop is harvested in 
March. The crop of flax to be produced 
from this latter country is estimated 
much below last year’s crop. 

In view of the prospective situation it 
would seem that Canada could produce 
its present year’s area of 0,000 acres bv 
two and a half or three times and still 
be short in the demand. 

Much concern exists as to the future 
supply of seed available in the Canadian 
Northwest. Supplies are small, but con- 
sumers have been reluctant to take up 
more than could tide over urgent neces- 
sities. Meanwhile the values of the prod- 
ucts achieved a greater advance—in the 
ease of cakes owing to their extreme 
scarcity and in that of oil by some de- 
velopment in the demand, although it 
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could not be said as very aggressive, In 
recent months there has been more dis- 
osition to sell both by first and second 
ands, chiefly due to the improved ship- 
ment prospects and speculators unload- 
ing their holdings. 

On the local flax market since the be- 
ginning of 1917 prices have been irregu- 
lar. Small shoris have covered, causing 
firmness. Nothing particularly new has 
developed in the general situation. Oper- 
ators, impressed with dullness in oil, are 
disinclined to go into new deals, and only 
necessary business is being filled. Re- 
ceipts of flax in Winnipeg have been 
light as elsewhere. Elevator stocks are 
accumulating moderately. Little or no 
shipping of any account is done. 

Flax inspections in the Canadian west- 
ern grain division from September 1 to 
December 31, 1916, amounted to 2,868,800 
bushels, as against 1,636,450 bushels dur- 
ing the same period a year previous. 

Amount of flax actually received at 
Fort William and Port Arthur from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 28, 1916, amounted 
to 2,620,062 bushels, as against 1,354,765 
bushels during the same period a year 
previous. The actual shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur, the ter- 
minals, from September 1 to December 
28, 1916, amounted to 2,441,312 bushels, 
while during the same period in the pre- 
vious year 1,696,630 bushels were reported. 

Amount of flax in store in the country 
(interior) elevators west of Winnipeg in 
Western Canada January 3, 1917, were as 
follows:—C. P. R., 429,917 bushels; C. N. 
R., 351,520 bushels; G. T. P., 97,010 bush- 
els, making &a total of 878.447 bushels. A 
year ago there were 246,102 bushels in 
store in country elevators, as follows:— 
% P. R., 120,027 bushels; C. N. R., 101,075 
bushels; G. T. P., 25,000 bushels. 





UNUSUAL PRICE CHANGES FEATURE OF 
LINSEED OIL AND CAKE IN NEW YORK 





Small Domestic Crop, Scarcity of Tonnage for Ocean Ship- 
ments, and Consequent High Freights Directly 
Affected Conditions in the United States. 


A review of the linseed oil market 
for the year shows that price fluctua- 
tions were frequent and were of 
broader scope ‘than in the year preced- 
ing. In fact, prices changed to a 
greater degree than had been the case 
for some years. A strong situation ex- 
isted at the beginning of the year. To 
start with, the domestic crop of flax- 
seed in 1915 was not large enough to fill 
the requirements of tthe oil trade, and 
this made it imperative to seek sup- 
plies in other countries. Naturally, the 
Argentine was relied upon to the 
largest extent, but tonnage for moving 
seed from that country was scarce and 
ocean freights were far above normal, 
hence the price for seed laid down at 
New York was high and oil values were 
based accordingly. As there were but 
small stocks of domestic seed in the 
country, the position of foreign mar- 
kets became more important. 

Under the increased costs which fol- 
lowed as a result of high transporta- 
tion charges, the tendency of oil prices 

vas upwards at the beginning of the 
year, and substanitial gains were re- 
corded for the month of January. The 
shipping situation also became & fac- 
tor in the cake market, as difficulty 
was found in making deliveries from 
this country to consuming markets in 


Europe. 
Strong Market in First Quarter. 


A strong market for oil wag thus cre- 
ated over the first quarter of the period. 
Demand for oil in April was quiet, but 
stocks at crushing points were small 
and prices held on a fairly steady basis. 

During May local conditions had 
some effect, as consumption of oil was 
decreased by smaller painting opera- 
tions, which were made necessary by a 
sitrike of 10,000 painters in the metro- 
politan district. Encouraging reports 
regarding an increased flax acreage in 
the Northwest also were heard at this 
time and acted as a bearish factor on 
prices. 

In June and the first part of July the 
market fluctuated but slightly, and 
the trade in general waited for definite 
news regarding the growing crop. 

As July advanced, crop news became 
bullish and prices for seed and oil 
quickly responded. When it was seen 
that the crop in this counitry and in 
Canada would not be large enough to 
take care of requirements, crushers be- 
came more eager to absorb supplies of 
seed and oil was held in a very firm 
position. 

Bullish Reports from Argentina. 

The most bullish factor of the year, 
however, was yet to develop. Thig con- 
sisted in reports ‘to the effect that the 
Argentine crop was @ pract'cal failure 
as drouth had killed the plant. With 
the verification of these reports, prices 
went to the highest levels recorded in 
years and at one itime in November lo- 
eal crushers were asking 98 cents per 
gallon for oi] in car lots. 

Prices fell off from that level before 
the end of the period with high re- 
turns from cake a prominent factor. 
Sentiment in the trade at the close of 
the period was bullish, as tthe marked 
searcity of seed for the world’s mar- 
kets is expected to create a situation 
wherein prices must go to higher levels 
before another crop can be raised. 
Owing to the inability of reckoning 


with any accuracy the stocks of seed 
and oil carried over in private store 
and in the handg of consumers, it is 
impossible to fix the oil consumption in 
any given year. 

The paint trade was not a heavy con- 
sumer in the early part of the year, but 
later took on normal amounts and de- 
mand from other trades was good also, 
so that total consumption for ‘the year 
was not far from the usual standards. 

Linseed Meal Prices. 


Prices for linseed meal in Eastern 
markets are not important as most of 
the by-product sold is in the form of 
cake. Western markets, however, re- 
ported a good demand at times for 
meal and good prices were realized. 
Sales of cake for export were made in 
January on a basis of $38.50 per ton. 
The market soon weakened, with stocks 
piling up owing to scarcity of tonnage 
for shipping, and with the usual slow- 
ing up in demand in the spring months 
prices went down until $27 per ton 
became the quotation in May, and at 
times the demand was so quiet and 
tonnage so high in price that values at 
New York were nominal, and any sell- 
ing pressure would have caused sharp 
breaks in the quoted price. Better in- 
quiry from abroad strengthened the 
market from June on, and late in the 
year the hhighest prices reached in years 
were recorded. In December sales of 
cake were said to have been made as 
high as $50 per ton, though the quoted 
price did not reach that level. 

New York Prices, Carloads, Spot. 

The following table shows the prices 
at which car lots were quoted on spot 
in the New York market on each Sat- 





urday of the year, together with com- 
parisons:— 

1916. 1915. 1914. 
wenwery “'O.o. ccccecse $0.68 0.48 $0.48 
FONMROY 1B. 6 6000s v0e 72 .53 -49 
ORERINEY Ba iiscs cesses 74 oO 49 
i At FOR ere 7 .59 49 
ge a Se ee 72 5T 48 
Pebruary 18.....0.600 .74 .56 .48 
POULURTT Wisdscvsece 75 56 49 
February 26........+. 77 55 50 
EE Mvowodecanak’ 77 4 -50 
MEME Se cia d> ws eked 7 55 50 
Ee Fae eo. wen 58 51 
BERAOR Bo ccdcccesdcce 77 60 fl 
April ey ee 76 59 51 
MEE kn ds ba haw ene e 77 58 51 
BPE Tis 25 6o out ves cee 76 .59 -51 
PT a. See ee eee 76 -60 50 

i -61 50 
.62 50 
. 65 50 

65 4914 

.65 4914 

. 64 -49% 
63 .60 
-61 0 
.57 51 
.57 51 

54 51% 

i 54 511% 
6 .53 53 
age 7 .62 .57 
t Be 5 .59 
2 -72 50 58 
Serer ree 72 oO .58 
ro Te. OS ETE CEES 72 .5O 59 
September 2.......+. .70 52 .58 
September 9......... .70 .52 AT 
September 16,........ .69 51 56 
Geptember 23.....6.05 «42 ait 55 
September 30......... 76 Rist) mip | 
Ootever Fv cawacecce 82 55 .49 
October 14. thst sewes -82 .56 .46 
October 2h ois. 00s cvnce .87 58 45 
eS er ee .89 58 44 
November 4......+... 90 58 .44 
November 11.......... 97 0 44 
November 18.....+++.. 95 4 46 
November 25.......... .96 68 .46 
December 2....ce.+e- .92 .61 46 
December 9.......... * 61 40 
December 16......+... .92 61 45 
December 2%......c+.- -92 61 48 
December 30.......... 92 64 .48 
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High and Low Spot, New York. 

The following table gives the high 
and low price quoted for oil on spot in 
the New York market, together with 
comparsons:— 


1913. « 1914. 1915. 1916, 
>, |. ae H. L HM mm is 
Jan 47 42 49 48 659 48 74 66 
Feb 49 45 50 48 66 St 77 71 
Mar.. 45 438 5l 50 60 65 78 77 
April 48 42° S1 & Gb GS Tt 7 
May. 46 44 50 49% 6 62 75 68 
June 46 44 51 50 6&8 ST GT 6&8 
July.... 49 46 57 61% 54 52 70 63 
Aug.... 52 48 59 «58 52 72 7 
Sept 60 47 57 G1 5S 51 7% 67 
Olt. cece 47 45 49 «44 5S 55 90 76 
Nov 48 45 46 44 6 60 97 90 
Dec.... 49 «#47 48 4 64 «61 95 92 
Year 52 42 69 44 65 48 oT & 
Crop Estimates by Months. 
Official estimates on the domestic 
crop of flaxseed, as reported monthly, 
compare as follows:— 
Condi- Yiel 
tion. per Total 
Per acre yield 
Acreage. cent. Bush Bushels 
July 1...1,591,000 0,3 9.1 14,000,000 
Aug. .1...1,591,000 84.0 8.9 13,845,000 
Sept. 1 1,591,000 84.8 9.4 14,895,000 
Oct. 1...1.591,000 86.2 9.7 15,411,000 
Nov, i...1.591,000 oe 9.6 15,300,000 
Dec, 15..1,605,000 9.6 15,459,000 


Import and Export Figures for 1916. 


The following figures show the im- 
port and export trade in linseed oil for 
the crop year from September 1 to 
August 31:— 

IMPORTS OF LINSEHD OIL DURING OROP 











YRAR, 
C. wee 
1914-15 1915-16. 
September ....-.-seseeee 81,7 760 
October ...sseeeeees owe 128,050 cece 
November ...-.eeeeeeees 16,647 14.941 
December .....e+scccsese 100,003 6,167 
SANURTY ccccccsccvecverve 14,423 73 
FODruary .cccscocccccece 22,538 3,571 
MaFcH ccccccccccccccsecs 3,812 8,086 
BET “Gee och escorsoccece 4,241 120 
MAS ccccdesveccccecses 7,274 10,718 
JUNG coccccceveccrscvecs 3,614 20 
SUP  cceceuecitececsesess 63 9,011 
WAMIBUS | ccc cncccaedccvace 11,629 3,052 
394,616 50,519 
EXPORTS OF LINSEED OIL DURING CROP 
YEAR, 
lons——-— 
1915-16. 
September ...-ccceccecce 33,072 
OCEODER osccccccccscccece 81,956 
November ,.,.... 47,486 
December 63,422 
January 65,997 
February 68,800 
March 80,018 
April 65,784 
May . 69,94: 
June 83,552 
JULY ceccscccsccscessocces 74,036 
AUBUBE ccccccccececccece 67,933 
1,259,727 797,001 
Imports for Crop Years 1914-1915, 
1915-1916. 
Imports of flaxseed for the crop 


year, from September 1 to August 31, 
were as follows:— 





7——— Bushels—_,, 

1915-16. 1914-15. 

September ....-csecesees 1,361,087 1,118,040 
OOOO césocescscccvcce 1,277,061 1,240,780 
NOVOMIBEP ccccccccsvesss 768, 72 543,423 
DecembeP oc ccccesscccces 1,239, 874 618,610 
FODUBTY  occcccccccccccce 693,506 418,355 
POOCURTS dc ccccccccevece 927,054 764,454 
March 465,425 701,762 
April 626,700 458,936 
May 1,411,088 1,630,159 
June 1,602,119 1,769,576 
July ‘ 1,887,087 1,800,081 
August 1,165,245 1,497,600 
TORS cscceces boxe ceeee 14,424,875 12,570,725 
Exports for Crop Years 1914-1915, 

1915-1916. 


Exports of flaxseed for crop year, 
from September 1 to August 31:— 
Bushels———— 


pea 
1914-15. 1915-16. 

Beptewier  ...cccivisevecs 11 186 
CORE caeie dctonctsvee 19 156 
INOVOEIDEP ccccccccccccce 2 148 
DOCOUIDEF cc ccccvccocces 37 158 
SONURTY cicccvcccecccess ° 219 62 
jy PRT rere 1,028 24 
MEAPGR  cvocvevcesesesedce 376 1,041 
BEL pncakvasssebesecssss 674 7: 
BERT acowcecsoecesoeessee 988 63 
JUNO cecvcrcecovesevevecs ees 68 
JULY cccccevovctrcoccecec 359 61 
AGRUEE cchelecdicescve . 271 68 
3,904 2,098 


Chicago Linseed Oil Market 
Had Quiet Year. 


The demand in the linseed oil market 
here was less than normal in 1916 because 
of the higher prices that prevailed. The 
falling off in demand as compared with 
1915 was probably 15 or 20 per cent. The 
higher prices were due to a world short- 
age of flaxseed. The crop in the United 
States is about the same as the preced- 
ing year, but that of Canada will be 
considerably less, while in Argentina, the 
greatest producer of flaxseed in the 
world, there has been a heavy falling off 
of the crop. The price of linseed oil, 
cake and meal, as a result, has increased 
about 50 per cent. since 1915. 

Conditions in the Chicago market were 
largely typical of the business in general 
last year. Buyers here bought mostly 
in a hand-to-mouth manner. The paint 
grinders were an exception, as they 
bought to some extent for deferred ship- 
ment, although not nearly so heavily as 
usual. 

Dealers here are anticipating a very 
heavy trade in the ensuing year for al 
flaxseed products and expect that prices 
will be well maintained, particularly on 
linseed oil, during the spring and sum- 
mer months, owing to short supplies of 
that commodity. 


Range of Oil Prices—1916. 
The range of prices of linseed oil in 
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the Chicago market for the year 1916 
was as follows:— 


1916, Low High 
GAMER  vcciscccsocrcscviccee 67 74 
POUUGREY siccsccveces bsveces 72 77 
eee. Lee tee 75 78 
P| ae Oe ee. ee ee 73 76 
BROT >, chp + 800 ohh sds ce Gabe ames 64 74 
TUNES 6p cere ese sucercetcc guns 62 65 
GLY ds bho ve «Bese e ae ce eee 62 TL 
BBMOE 2 boinc cee tas cssc dyes 69 73 
a he ig SEPETILITIL LOL 67 76 
COCR OE, csv voveveens stun. dddae 76 £0 
IOVOTRDEP co ccvecccsersdccese oO 98 
DOCSMIUOT sc csecccesocevovecs 92 04 
Range for 191G...cccsscccvre 62 98 


Range of Meal Prices—1i916, 


The range of prices in the Chicago 
market for linseed oil meal for the year 
1916 was as follows:— 


1916, Low. High. 
Janua | MEET. Pee 36.50 38.00 
oe a 37.00 87.C0 
ee a oe eee 32.00 87.00 
Po gt OPT See eee 29.00 82.00 
) ee ee ee eee 28.00 80.00 
SUMO 629 08000 cad nbd Caeneys 30,00 31.00 
WOME .becrasbsnegeteweseuetete 31,00 83.00 
’ len ince MM PERCE ET EEL Pr 33.00 387.00 
ip) isso sae, ML ee 37,00 88.00 
OOEDOE oc vcsccccccvsscveseve 38.50 42.00 
TOMY Sccbdadcctesetsece 42.00 46.00 
OOO ss eanenvoud «hates at 45.00 46.00 
We: COP WB ed iccvesepase 28.00 46.00 





London Linseed Oil and Cake Prices 
High at the Close. 


Linseed oil steadily declined until early 






autumn when a rapid recovery set in, 
very high prices being paid in Decem- 
er, 
Linseed Oil Spot Prices in London, 
1916. 1915. 
P fon. Ton. 
s. d. ci 
January eBete ts etives the 43.15 0 o5"5 » 
TONED cosdsveddededss 43 00 2300 
ERE ee eee 4315 0 0» 0 0 
April 3 0 610 0 
May 0 3110 O 
June séoebe i 0 24 20 
July .. 0 25 0 
August .. 23 5 O 
September 0 210 0 
October .. 0 2710 & 
November 0 3115 0 
December .... m { 3.0 0 
ClOSO GE Fea?. ..ccccccccs 5.0 415 +0 
Linseed Cake, London Made, Spot. 











-——1916—_—_, -— 1915- 
£s. d. £€ s a. 2s. d. £8. a. 
January... 1212 641215 0 917 6@10 0 oO 
February. 13 5 071310 0 11 0 O@11 2 6 
March.... 1215 0@1217 6 1l 0 O@11 5 0 
SO 5 0@1110 0 iv 0 0@10 2 6 
MAT «<0 0. 7 GG@1210 O 932 6@915 0 
June 7 6@13 0 O 10 2 6@1015 0 
FUNG ssi os 2 5 #01210 Oo 1010 O@1012 6 
\ugu 13 7 6@1310 6 1110 O@1112 6 
September 14 5 01410 © 1112 6@1115 0 
October... 14 7 6@1410 6 1112 6@1115 0 
November 1512 671515 © 1117 G@@lZz 0 O 
December. 1917 6@20 0 0 12 0 0@12 2 6 
Close of 
year 19i7 6920 0 0 1212 6@1215 0 





Soya Beans and Oil at Hull, Eng- 
land, 


Hull seed crushers and oil extractors 
have had a good year during 1916 with 
reasonable profits. Completed figures for 
the past year show that the quantity of 
raw material dealt with by the milis is 
fully equal to, if not in excess, of that 
of 1915. Approximately 600,000 tons of oil 
seeds and oil nuts have been absorbed, 
this large aggregate being fully one- 
half of all the oilseeds imported into the 
United Kingdom during 1916. This record 
entitles Hull to still claim to be the fore- 
most seed crushing and vegetable oil pro- 
ducing center in the British Empire. 

Imports of soya beans were a little more 
than half of 1915. Arrivals amounted to 
135,919 tons during the past in comparison 
with 69,945 tons for 1915. Spot values fluc- 
tuated between £14 and £15 in January 
£13 in April and £15 10s. from May on- 
ward until the boom set in a gradual] rise 
until £20 was reached. Soya beans in 
warehouse in Hull, January 1, were re- 
ported at 9,800 qrs., as compared with 
3,817 qrs. on December 1, 

Soya bean oil, in good demand during 
the year, was generally scarce and prices 
fairly stable, ranging between 40s. 42s. in 
January, 38s. in the summer months, to 
45s. in November, after this period only 
crushed was available and quoted nomi- 
nally at 48s. to 49s. per cwt. Owing to 
the export prohibition of oils from Hull 
in 1916 no soya bean oil was exported, 
while 2,033 tons were shipped during 1915. 

Soya cake followed closely the rise in 
linseed cake, the advantage being with 
soya, which opened the year at £11 10s. 
per ton and closed at £17 10s. 

Regarding prospects for the coming 
year are not very hopeful as supplies of 
raw materials in consequence of the dif- 
ficulty of oversea transportation and 
crushers do not expect much improvement 
in the position in this respect. 

Oil of soya bean is palatable food wide- 
ly eaten by the Chinese. This vegetable 
oil also is used in making paints, var- 
nishes, soaps, rubber substitutes, lino- 
leum, waterproof goods, lubricants and 
printing ink. 








f Chart Showing Derivation 7) 
of Coal-Tar Colors. 


The chart showing the derivation 
of the coal-tar colors, adapted from 
the coal-tar tree of H. von Brunck 
by Thomas H. Norton, of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and published as a special 
supplement to the Reporter of Octo- 
ber 2, 1916, has been reprinted on 
heavy paper, suitable for framing. 

Copies can be procured from this 
office at 50 cents each, postpaid. The 
new edition has been published by 
request, as the first edition was ex- 
hausted within a week of publica- 
tion. 
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ROBERTSON CHEMICAL WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chemicals for Medicinal 
and Technical Purposes 


FACILITIES 


We are large handlers of Chemicals for Medicinal and Technical 
purposes, and are well equipped to give prompt and efficient service. 


EXPERIENCE 


Our General Manager was connected for twenty years with one of the 
largest Chemicals Manufacturers in the United States. 


QUALITY 


No goods are shipped before being tested and approved by skilled and 
experienced Chemists. 


EXPORT ORDERS 


We give SPECIAL attention to the handling of Export Orders, assuring 
careful packing, proper marking, prompt delivery on dock, etc. 


Specialties 

BICARBONATE SODA ACID CARBOLIC, U. S. P. 
ig — ACID PICRIC 
CAUS ACID S 
SODA ASH poe i 
SAL SODA 
CHLORATE SODA ACID ACETIC GLACIAL 
BICHROMATE POTASH BISMUTH PREPARATIONS 
CAUSTIC POTASH IODINE. PREPARATIONS 
CHLORATE POTASH BROMIDES 
BELOW PRUSSIATE, POTASH MERCURIALS 
YEL UININE SULPHATE 
PERMANGANATE, POTASH paid SALICYLATE 
BLEACHING POWDER (Chlorinated Lime) * 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN 
COPPER SULPHATE 
CHROME ALUM ACETPHENETIDIN 
ALUMINUM SULPHATE SACCHARIN 
BETA NAPHTHOL, ETC., ETC., ETC. RESORCINOL, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


ROBERTSON CHEMICAL WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 
A. C. ROBERTSON, President and General Manager 


Office and Warehouse, 106-108 Beekman St., New York City 


TELEPHONE—BEEKMAN 2860 
Cable Address (for Neutral Countries only) —“ ROBERCHEM—New York ” 


(WESTERN UNION) 
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NEW YORK COTTONSEED MARKET FOR 
1916 ABNORMAL IN PRICES AND VOLUME 


Of all the years since cottonseed oil 
has been an industry the period under 
review has been the most remarkable 
in the annals of the trade, not only in 
the volume of business, but in the spec- 
tacular pyrotechnics in values and the 
remarkable daily changes in prices 
which have been of frequent occurrence 
this last fall, It has been a year when 
experience, conservatism and knowl- 
edge of the business have been a handi- 
cap rather than a help, and it has been 
mestly the ignorance of those who knew 
nothing about the business, or mere 
novices in same, who have most profited 
by the unprecedented advance in prices 
which has taken place. 

We think it is safe to say that prices 
reached their high levels almost entirely 
through the wild speculation which has 
been rampant in the United States for 
the past year rather than the conditions 
of supply and demand. It is true that 
the consumer has been forced to buy 
more or less cil month by month for 
his immediate requirements because of 
the level s°t by speculative activity, but 
purchases have been, and .are_ yet, 
largely from hand-to-mouth character, 
and the market even now is at a dan- 
gerously high level 


Wild Speculation Began Septem- 
ber 1. 

On September 1, although the ad- 
vance was well on the way at that time, 
the new crop active months were selling 
at considerable premium over the spot 
months, and prices ranged around 
10%c. per pound, From that time on the 
wildest speculation probably ever seen 
in the history of the country, either 
in cotton oil or any other commodity, 
was rampant, until cotton oil was 
forced to the enormous high level of 
13.11le. for the July option for contract 
grades of prime summer yellow on the 
local market. At that time it was diffi- 
cut to find with a spy-glass any one 
who was not predicting anywhere from 
15c. to 20c. a pound as the likely price 
of cotton oil in the near future. All 
sorts of wild prophecies were circulated, 
tending te bull the market; and as the 
principal speculators were those who 
knew nothing about the actual condi- 
tions of the cotton oil trade or business, 
they were not able to judge the improb- 
ability of the statements put before 
them by people equally ignorant of the 
commodity in which they were dealing 
so heavily. The consequence was that 
there were enormous speculative pur- 
chases made at these high levels, and 
so far these have resulted in nothing 
but loss to the purchasers. 

We will try and set forth as concisely 
as possible the conditions which made 
it possible for the market to be forced 
to such levels, independently of the 
actual demand, which had been below 
nermal for months past. 

Short Crop Last Season. 

Last season—the s®ason of 1915-16— 
there was an extremely short crop, and 
the production of oil was in the neigh- 
borhood of only 3,000,000 barrels. As 
the season of the present crop pro- 
gressed the prospect of a geod fair crop 
of cotton was gradually lessened by ad- 
verse weather conditions, so that those 
holding oil at the end of last year got 
very stiff in their prices and went over 
into the new year with very smal! 
stocks, much below that being carried 
in normal small years of carry-overs. 
Speculatien extended to every section 
of the cotton belt, and planters and seed 
speculators, together with crude mills, 
large and small, joined in a wild scram- 
ble for seed at unheard-of prices, until 
seed finally reached the abnormal price 
of between $65 and $75 per ton, some- 
thing unheard of before in the anna's 
of the industry. At such a price for 
seed the crude mills could not see any- 
thing but a loss staring them in the 
face if they crushed seed at those 
prices, and attempted te sell the prod- 
ucts resulting therefrom at even the 
high prices ruling for the various man- 
ufactured products, such as cake, meal, 
oil, etc. The result was that many of 
the small mills sold out seed at a good 
profit to their larger neighbors and to 
speculators and shut down their mills, 
thus throwing the actual oil and seed 
into stronger hands financially, where 
it was comparatively easy for them to 
finance the business, and they were able 
to carry the products in an attempt to 
secure the prices which they deemed 
necessary. 

Good Deal of Crush Held Back. 

The consequence of all this was that, 
while the ginning of the new crop cot- 
ton was very early and heavy, a good 


deal of the crush was held back, and 
did not, and has not yet, come on the 
market in any great volume, and it 
forced those refiners who were obliged 
to have some oil to fill even the modetr- 
ate demand which came to them from 
the consumers to pay unheard-of prices 
for their crude oil. The refiners who 
bought the crude and sold this (New 
York) market as a hedge when the 
month approached bought back their 
sales in this market, so that it would 
release oil in their own tanks to supply 
the needy consumers. Therefore no 
oil to speak of was delivered in this 
market during any of the early fall 
months. This, of course, enabled the 
speculators to get rid of their long held- 
ings, in most cases at handsom> profits. 
But in the majority of cases, when they 
sold out their holdings in the current 
month, they bought the futures, and, in 
many instances, still have the high- 
priced contracts on hand. 

The crude mills continue to be very 
reluctant sellers, although it is gener- 
a'ly conceded by these best posted in 
the business that there is a great deal 
of oil held by the mills, either in the 
shape of seed or crude oil, the mills 
sel'ing only a little from time to time; 
so to speak, selling the surplus of their 
crush over and above what they can 
carry in their storage tanks. 

The whole trade has been looking, 
for weeks and weeks, for the resump- 
tion of an active demand, but, so far, 
this demand hag failed to materialize, 
and the buying still continues to be of 
a hand-to-mouth character. 

Government Ginning Figures. 

From the ginning figures issued by 
the government up to January 1, 
showing over 11,000,000 bales of cotton 
ginned up to that date, it is a con- 
servative estimate to state that there 
will be in the neighborhood of 3,500,000 
barrels of refined oil from this sea- 
son’s crop. Now, it is considered very 
doubtful by those well posted in the 
trade, and conservative, whether at 
anywheres near the present level of 
prices, this amount of oil can be con- 
sumed. With the export factor almost 
cut out of the equation and the soap 
trade also a small factor from now 
on, because what has been purchased 
so far this year by the soap trade has 
been bought at considerably under 

t figures, it is quite conserva- 
tive to estimate that the soap trade 
will not use more than a third of the 
amount of cotton oil this year over 
what they bought last year, when, at 
the early part of the season, prices 
were very low, comparatively. Out- 
side of that there have been enor- 
mous quantities of foreign oils—such 
as soya bean, peanut and Oriental 
crude—bought to come to this country. 
While, so far, the deliveries have not 
been as heavy as anticipated, owing 
to the difficult freight situation, there 
is a tremendous supply of foreign oils 
waiting to get into this country, both 
on sales already made and new offer- 
ings. These purchases have taken the 
place and filled the holes normally 
taken care of by cotton oil, and it re- 
solved itself down to a point where 
very nearly the total crop this year 
will have to be consumed for edible 
purposes. 

Enormoaus Acreage to Be Planted. 


It is also almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that there will be an enormous 
acreage of cotton planted the coming 
spring, owing to the urgent demand 
for cotton, whether the war continues 
or is brought to a close, and at the 
prices which are ruling for cotton to- 
day, or anywheres near it, it shows 
the planter qa tremendous profit on 
any cotton that he can raise. There- 
fore, with probably the largest acre- 
age which we have ever had planted 
to be put in this spring, and with any- 
wheres near normal weather condi- 
tions, there is promise of a pretty 
good-sized crop for the coming year, 
with a resultant increase in the seed 
available to be crushed, and it would 
be the wildest sort of speculation for 
any holders of oil to carry over oil 
into another season at these tremen- 
dously high levels. Therefore, it seems 
to be a question of marketing all they 
have, during this season, before any 
possible new crop can come on ‘the 
market, 

The condition of fats all over the 
world is such that no very low prices 
are likely for some years to come, 
but the present levels are above those 
warranted by the actual conditions of 
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supply and demand, and have been 
brought about solely by the wild 
speculation in any and every com- 
modity. 

It would seem, from all these fac- 
tors, that it would be the part of pru- 
dence for trade interests to sail very 
close to the wind and be governed by 
a mildly bearish sentiment or convic- 
tion. No attempt can be made to 
judge of the future by past condi- 
tions or performances in the market, 
as there are factors in the situation 
this year that were never known in 
business to-day. What will be the ef- 
fect at the close of the present Euro- 
pean conflict is open to various opin- 
ions. Strong arguments on both sides 
can be advanced, and it is by no 
means a one-sided question as to 
what prices will be after the close of 
the war. 

Possible Effect of Cessation of War. 

It being true that, for a time, con- 
siderable quantities of fats will be re- 
quired by the Central Powers, par- 
ticularly; on the other hand, the ces- 
sation of the war will release enor- 
mous quantities of various oils and 
fats which are held in part of the 
world where they are not needed, and 
are prevented from seeking markets 
where they are rquird, through the 
lack of transportation facilities. These 
stores will start in a steady stream to 
flow where they are most needed, im- 
mediately the war is over, so that it 
is quite on the carpet, that while im- 
mediately after the close of the war 
a striking advance in all foodstuffs 
may take place for a short time, it is 
also not at all unlikely that after the 
edge is off the appetite of the markets 
so sorely In need of fats at the pres- 
ent moment, that a recession in values 
will take place in all directions. The 
probabilities are that there will be 
rather a speculative scramble to buy 
almost any and everything, if the war 
should suddenly cease, but it will be 
another story for the speculators to 


market their commodities so pur- 
chased, Meanwhile, however, it may 
force still further sensational ad- 


vances, temporarily. 

There is one other factor in the 
situation which has tended, as much 
as anything, to force prices higher, 
and that Is the enormous prices ruling 
for glycerine, brought about by the 
insatiable demand by the manufac- 
turers of explosives, and when the war 
ig over it is almost a sure thing that 
there will be a perpendicular drop in 
this item, which will, of course, af- 
fect all fats and greases now used by 
the soapmaker—more or less forcing a 
declina in all of the competing tats in 
thx: channel of consumption 

Situation Points to Lower Prices. 

We will not go into the question of 
statistics and prices, &c., in this ar- 
ticle, as information along these lines 
will be found in another section of our 
issue, but to sum up the situation, as 
it actually exists at the present time. 


it is certainly mildly bearish, and 
points to lower values and lower 
prices. The only really “bull” feature 


in the market is the possible conclu- 
sion of peace in the next two or three 
months, and from the most recent de- 
velopments this possibility is a very 
remote one, anyway, until another 
summer’s campaign has been fought. 
One can imagine a combination of 
circumstances which would be very 
bullish, such as complete failure, or 
large shortage in all our crops and 
those of other countries, but we must 
consider the probabilities in forming 
our judgment, and not remote possi- 
bilities. Furthermore, the technical 
situation on the New York market is 
a decidedly weak one, as the “shorts” 
have very largely covered in the last 
few dips the market has taken, and 
what “shorts” are left are largely re- 
fining interests or those who can ac- 
tually deliver the oil if they so de- 
sire; while the long interest is a 
decidedly scattered one, and in many 
instances, weak financially, the con- 
tracts being held, in many cases, by 
those who would not or could not take 
delivery of oil, if it were actually ten- 
dered to them, and any important de- 
liveries made on this market would 
cause a drastic decline in values, es- 
pecially so if tthe slow and halting 
demamd which has been in evidence 
for so long continues to be the rule. 
Trend of Market to Lower Levels. 
The market is liable to have rather 
violent swings up and down, but be- 
lieve from the conditions that the 
down swings will be more frequent 
and the trend of the market will be 
toward lower levels. It appears quite 
evident that the top of the specula- 
tive boom in this country has been 





High and Low Prices on New York Produce Exchange of Prime Summer Yellow Cottonseed Oil from 
Time Option Was Quoted Until Last Tender Day. 





10, 

Low High. 
Es ens deseceses 7.68 5.45 d 
WORTURTY cc ccccccccccce 7.62 6.18 7.62 
March a 5.58 7.71 
April s 7.14 7.35 
May .20 5.65 7.80 
June y 7.78 7.35 
July .00 5.80 7.72 
Augu 10.25 7.86 7.32 
September b 7.06 7.50 
OGtODEP .nccccccccceces 9.10 6.67 6.54 
November ...seesserees 7.94 6.62 6.21 
December ....++++e+se% 7.59 6.42 6.19 


1911, 





1912. 1913. 1914, 
Low. High. Low. ie. Low. High, Low. 
6.40 6.15 5.21 6. 5.80 724 6.30 
6.76 6.15 5.26 6.37 5.83 7.32 6.42 
6.20 6.15 5.27 6.55 5.96 7.75 6.56 
6.04 6.55 6.39 7.12 6.08 7.58 7.05 
6.03 7.52 5.37 7.15 6.00 7.60 7.05 
6.17 738 5.49 7.76 6.13 7.63 7.U" 
5.60 7.52 5.46 9.75 6.15 7.71 6.81 
5.40 7.56 5.80 9.58 6,22 7.80 6.18 
5.28 7.60 5.77 9.60 6.39 7.79 5.70 
5.25 7.54 5.65 837 6.30 7.49 4.75 
5.22 6.94 5.66 7.23 6.37 7.07 4.00 
5.20 6.78 5.72 7.18 6,31 7.05 4.58 


1915. 1916. 1917, 

High. Low. High, Low. High, Low 

7.12 4.70 9.75 5.46 1296 7.87) 4 
7.15 488 1000 5.56 1295 7.95] ° 
7.25 5.07 11:12 56.68 1298 819] Hy 
7.35 5.21 11.00 6.20 12.95 9.70}+86 
7.41 5.36 11.15 7.22 13.07 10.60] 2° 
7.41 5.78 11.10 7.86 13.08 12.04] 1 
7.60 5.94 11.30 845 13.11 1205) = 
7.70 550 11.32 871 

7.86 5.22 11.32 895 

8.12 5.27 12.95 8.30 

8.40 5.25 13.00 7.84 

8.56 5.34 12.95 ‘7.84 
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reached and passed, and our prosper- 
ity ig on the way toward settling to a 
firmer and less inflated condition than 
has been the case during the last six 
months or a year, and with a subsid- 
ance of wild speculation, conditiong of 
supply and demand will more nearly 
govern prices, which conditions have 
been ignored in price movements dur- 
ing the last six months. 

The increase in speculation (as con- 
suming demand has been under nor- 
mal) during the past season is quite 
strongly emphasized, when we look at 
‘tthe sales on the New York uce 
Exchange, which are officially over 
7.090,000 barrels for the year ending 
December 31, 1916, as against a little 
over 4,000,000 barrels the preceding 
twelve months. It must be borne in 
mind that these official sales represent 
approximatly only about 75 per cent. 
of the actual transactions made, as 
probably 25 per cent. more transactions 
are made on the curb markets. 


High and Low Price Comparison. 


The appended tale will show the high 
and low prices cf spot refined oil, per 
pound, and immediate shipments of 
prime crude oil, per gallon, during the 
last four years. Prices are based on 


closing quotations each successive 
week :— 

Prime Summer Yellow on Spot. 

1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 

ie = om H. L. ae L. . 
ined... 1088 9 hoot Taste Oho aes 
March.. 10% 10% 6.706.50 7% 7% 6.506.30 
April... 11 10 oH 6% 7% 7 T% 6% 
May.. 11 10.70 o%. 7.35 7. 6% 
June... 11 10% 6% 6.95 7% 7% 7 
duly : 4. S20 6. S 0 7 6% 3 8 
ugus M4 \. 
Sept... 10% 9% Gh B08 8% 7 
12% 10% 7.906.91 5% 4. 7.20 6. 
Ol ccs Ie 12% 8% 7% 6% 5.00 7.15 7.00 
Dec 13 12% 8328.32 6 5 7.05 6.70 
Year... 2% 5 9% 6% 


13 1 30 7 4. 
Prime Crude Oil for Immediate Ship- 
ment in the Southeast During 
the Past Four Years. 


1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 
H. Lb, Hw & - ie @ L. 
Jan.... 61 55 43 36% 45 41 88% 37 
Feb.... 64 638% 45% 42 45% 4 40 38% 
March.. 70 64 42% 40 % 45 41 38% 
April... 73 70 42 3 48% 47 4 41 
May.. 7 66 42 39% 47% 4 454% 42% 
June. 7l 60 89% 38% 47% 4 47 «445% 
Peers St te Sis P 0s 47 44 SS 60 
Aug... °* to. Se» TT 41 38 61 56 
Sept. oo 668% 41 36 41 35 Gl 4 
Oct..... s 70 52 44 34% 20 44% 42 
OR. « i 83 55 49% 37 29 45% 45 
Dec.... 87 82 55 64 87% 36 40% 
Year. 5 «655 86% 48% 20 «61 «87 


oe OS ) My 
Above prices represent the gallon basis. 


*Nominal. 

HIGH AND LOW SPOT PRICES IN 
THE NEW YORK MARKET FOR 
MIDDLE WEST LARD LARD 
COMPOUND AND OLEO 
STEARINE FOR EACH 
MONTH DURING THE 








YEARS 1914, 1915 
AND 1916. 
Lard. 
1914, 1915. 1916. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
AOG.n> «ds 1 10% 10% 10% 10.50 9.90 
Pod. cers 10% 10% 10% 10% 10, 10.20 
March 10% 10% 10% 9% $11.75 10.20 
April. 10 9% 99% #£=%‘12.80 11.75 
May..... 9% 9% 9% 9% 13.05 12.80 
June - V9 % 9% 8 13.40 13.05 
7 10 9% 7™% 7% 18.40 12.75 
Aug..... 10% 9% ™ 7% 1430 12.87% 
Sept..... 10% 9% 8% 8 15.00 1 
ieee c bes 10% 9% 10 8% 17.00 15.00 
Nov...... 11% 10 9% 8% 17.40 17.00 
Dec...... 10% 9% 9% 9% 17.40 1630 
Year -H%e 9% 10% 7%; 17.40 9.90 
Lard Compound, 
1914. 1915. 1916. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
January ..... 8% 8% 7% 7 0% 0% 
February -- 8% 8% 7™% 7% 104%, 
7% 7% 11% 10% 
7% 7% 12% 11 
7% Te 12% 11% 
’ 7% ™ 12% 11% 
; 7™% 7 12% 10% 
84 7 7 11 10% 
September ... 8% 8% ™ T7 12% 10% 
October ...... ™%, 7 9% 8 14% 1 
November .... 7% 6% 10% 9 15 ig 
December .... 7% 7% 9% 9% 14 14% 
i a 8% 6% 10% 7 15% 9% 
Oleo Stearine. 
1914. 1915. 1916. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
January ..... 9% 8% 10 10 10 % 
Bite oe 
% 
9% 8% 11% 11% 
9% 8% 12 11 
9% 8% 3 6 
8% 8 | ee 
0 9 10% 10 
ook Me 
November ....11% 9 11” 10% 15% 15 
December ....11 10 10% 9% 15% 15 
pa 11% 7% 11 8 15% 8% 


Cotton Oil in Rotterdam Mar- 
ket, 1916. 


The year opened with quotations of 538% 
florins to 54% florins c. i. f. Rotterdam 
for January-February shipment with a 
lively demard for choice butteroil prices 
running up to 56% florins to 6 florins c. 
i. f. included war risk by end of January. 
In February quotations advanced to 62 
florins c, i. f. Rotterdam for April-May 
shipment and 65 florins for spot butteroil; 
later on prices of $24.50 to $25.30, cost and 
freight Rotterdam, cash New York, were 
asked and paid. 

In March the advance continued and 
soon prices of $25.80@26.90 for April-May 
and even $27.15 cost and freight Rotter- 
dam for June-July shipment had to be 
paid. In April some business in choice 
butteroil for April-June shipment took 
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place at 71 florins, c. 
cluded war risk, and beginning May for 
June-August shipment at 73 florins c. i. f. 
and 76@75 florins for spot oil. During 
May and June only a limited trade in spot 
oil took place at 77 florins for choice oil. 
Beginning of July offers from America 
for July-September shipment ranged from 
71 florins to 79 florins c. i. f. included war 
risk, but soon a decltning tendency set in, 
ce. 1. f. quotations declining gradually 
during July-August to 57% florins c. i. f., 
for August-September shipment, with 
buyers at 56 florins. September opened 
with ortfers at $11@11.25 per 100 pounds, 
cost and freight Rotterdam, gradually ad- 
vancing to $24.50 per 100 pounds, cost and 
freight Rotterdam for November-Janu- 
ary shipments and spot oil to 73 florins. 
End of September deals in butteroil for 
November-January shipment were re- 
ported at 71%4@73 florins, cost and freight 
Rotterdam, for spot oil at 78 florins. In 
October prices gradually advanced to 82 
florins, c. 1 Rotterdam, for Novem- 
ber-December shipment. In December 
prices for choice butteroil advanced to 
86 florins c. i. f. included war risk for 
December-January shipment. 


i. f. Rotterdam, in- 





London Cottonseed Oil and Cake 
Closed at High Point. 


» With a view to showing the general 
-trend of prices in London, the following 
record of spot prices there for crude oil 
in pipes and of refined in barrels taken 
at about the close of the first week in 
each month will serve:— 


OIL PAINT AND 


Spot Prices, Crude and Refined, 
Taken Monthly. 
COTTON OTL, LONDON SPOT, 





7—~--—Ton, price, 1916——, 

Crude. Ref. pale. 

6 ww @ £ 8s. d. 

44 656 0 48 65 0 

4 0 90 4 0 «90 

42 10 0 47 10 O 

43 10 O 48 10 0O 

46660 «0 40 10 O 

45 0 0 49 5 90 

a 0 0 4410 O 

39 5 =O 0 0 

September .. 34 10 O 40 O 0 
October ..... 0 0 0 0 
November .. 480 «0 Nominal 
December 51 0 0 *Nominal 
Close ot year...... 52 10 O *Nominal 

*Sweet barrels, £59@£60. 
Cottonseed Cake Prices. 


In cottonseed cake value of best Eng- 
lish made increased as follows, the fig- 
ures again being taken towards the 
close of the first week in each month. 
Egyptian cakes opened at about £9 10s. 
per ton, but were not represented in the 
market after February:— 

COTTONSEED CAKE, LONDON SPOT. 

Best Bnglish Made. 
8. 





£8 @ £ «6. 4, 
JORGREY. oc cwsccvdiccecess 9 17 6@10 0 0 
Di | le ere peer re 10 7 6@10 10 Oo 
March es ees os oe 
April 7 6@9 10 O 
May 17 6@10 0 0O 
June 7 6@10 10 0O 
July 10 0@9 12 6 
Aug’ 9 17 6@10 0 0 
Sept & 0@10 10 0 
QORODSP cosccccccsccccccce 10 12 6@10 15 0 
TOOVOGUOE bccevecdcccsese 12 2 6@12 5 0 
eee 15 17 6@16 0 0 
GlOGO GCC FOSFi cv csssccccvcs 16 2 6@16 7 6 





MARKET FOR OTHER VEGETABLE OILS. 





Prices Highest in Years—Production Increased—Soya 
Imports Enormous. 


COCONUT OIL. 





The market for coconut oil during 

1916 was even higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. Importations of genuine 
Ceylon and Cochin coconut oil were 
comparatively small, owing to embar- 
‘goes, but this was fully offset by 
larger importationg from the Philip- 
pines and increased production by do- 
mestic crushers. The available supply 
of coconut oil, in spite of the unusual 
conditions prevailing as a result of the 
war, was practically up to normal. In 
view of the very high prices which 
obtained for other oils and fats the 
‘position of the market for cocoanut 
oil was at no time considered unrea- 
sonable. Coconut oil gained ground 
steadily in the manufacture of butter 
substitutes, both in this country and 
abroad. 

The feature during the year was the 

. increase in the production of coconut 

‘ oil by Philippine and domestic crush- 
ers. Japanese interests also entered 
the field and throughout the year 
competition for business was keen. As 
in former years the soap makers were 
the principal consumers, 


iy Production Increased in U. 8. 


That the production of coconut oil 
has increased materially in this coun- 
try is indicated by the latest statistics 
covering imports of copra. The im- 
ports of copra into the United States 
for the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber amounted to 119,235,667 pounds, as 
against 87,629,304 pounds for the cor- 
responding period a year ago and 
50,758,108 pounds for the same time in 
914, 


In regard to the imports of both the 
oil and copra, the shipping situation 
was an important factor. Freight 
room from the Far East was scarce 
over the greater part of the year, and 
at different times the arrival of sup- 
jplieg were delayed considerably. The 
market for Philippine oil was espe- 
os influenced by the freight situa- 
tion. 

Imports of coconut oil were practi- 
cally as large as in 1915. Latest fig- 
ures, which cover the ten months end- 
ing with October, give the quantity 
imported ag 56,282,867 pounds, as 
against 57,492,852 pounds for the cor- 
responding period in 1915 and 48,771.- 
155 pounds in 1914, 


Market for Ceylon Oil. 


The market for Ceylon coconut oil 
(genuine) during 1916 ranged in price 
from llc. to 16c. per pound, cooperage 
basis. The high price obtained during 
April and May when freights were 
particularly scarce. The low price of 
lle. per pound wag established dur- 
ing the month of September when 
competition between domestic and 
Philippine producers was an impor- 
tant factor, 


Ceylon, High and Low. 


The following table gives the high 
and low price for each month, from 
January, 1914, to December, 1916, On 
Ceylon coconut oil, the figures being 
based on the closing spot quotation of 





each successive week:— 

1914. 1915. 

ae ON H. OL. n'¢. 

10% 10% 11 10% 18 12% 
Sy i iy ie HE 

15 1 

9% 9% 10%10% 16 i 

9% 9% 1 9% 16 15% 

9% 9 9% 8% 15% 14% 


MEF. cuncvibess 9% 9 9 8% 14 13 
August ....... 138% 9 8% 8% 12% 12 
September 14 13 Hg 9 12 11 
October ...... 12% 10% 9% 138% 12% 
November .... 11% 10% 11% 10 14 18% 
December .... 1! 10% 18% 12 14% 14 
FOR cccsvveve 14 9 13 8 16 Il 


Note.—The prices are for cocoanut oil in 
barrels. In September domestic producers en- 
tered into contracts on the basis of 10%c. per 
pound, tank car basis. 


Cochin High and Low. 
Following are the high and low spot 








prices for Cochin coconut oil, by 
months, for 1914, 1915 and 1916:— 
1915. 1916. 
. L. . a 
January 15 14 15% 15 
February 14% 14% 15% 15 
March . 14% 14 17 15% 
April 138% 11% 18 17 
ay 11% 10% 17 16% 
June 10% 10% 16% 15 
soe wsaenee 10% 10% 15 14 
August 10% 10 13% 13 
September 5 10% 10% 14 18% 
r ‘ 114% 10% 16 14 
‘November ... \ 14 11 17 16 
ber .... 15 14%  15%14% 17 16 
CORN OIL. 





Average prices for both crude and 
refined corn oil during 1916 were the 
highest on record, due chiefly to the 
unprecedented demand for the latter. 
Production of corn oil was somewhat 
larger than in 1915, being estimated at 
250,000 barrels. The scarcity of other 
edible oils was reflected in an active 
inquiry for refined corn oil, especially 
over the second half of the year. The 
fact that refiners purchased the bulk 
of the year’s output of crude on con- 
tract greatly restricted the use of the 
crude for technical purposes. Crude 
corn oil opened the year with sellers 
asking from 7.85c. to 8.75c. per pound, 
in cooperage, car lots, f. 0. b. New 
York. In April, following a sharp ad- 
vance in competing oils, the price of 
crude corn oil was advanced to 10.25c. 
per pound. The usual dull summer 
period brought out temporary weak- 
ness, and in August it was possible to 
purchase crude around 7.61c. per 
pound. Prices ruled strong over the 
fall _and winter months, advancing 


steadily until December offerings were . 


meager at 12.25@12.75c. per pound. 

Refined oil was influenced entirely 
by the course of the market for cot- 
tonseed oil. The export demand was 
not so good, owing to the shipping 
conditions, but domestic consumption 
increased materially. Aside from be- 
ing used as an edible product refined 
corn oil also was purchased for tech- 
nical purposes, fairly large quantities 
being taken by the artificial leather 
trade, former users of castor oll. 
Prices for refined corn oil in the New 
York market ranged from 8.45c. per 
pound to 14.01c. per pound, the high 
price obtaining 1n December. 


High and Low, Crude. 


The following table gives the high 
and low price of crude corn oll, by 
months, during 1914, 1915, and 1916:— 


1914. 1915. 1916. 
H. L. H. L , L. 
January .... 6.65 6.45 5.90 5.70 &75 7.85 
February - 6.55 6.45 6.25 8.20 9.51 875 
March ...... 6.55 6.45 6.96 6.25 10.00 9.75 
CC 6.55 6.45 6.26 6.296 10.298 9.75 
BN 5 ye Gace 6.55 6.35 6.50 6.26 9.75 9.50 
June 6.45 6.25 626 6.91 9.50 870 
De sa5 he 6.45 6.35 6.86 5.56 841 7:98 
August -. 6.35 65.96 5.65 5.50 7.75 7.41 
Sentember .. 6.05 5.95 6.45 5.65 9.9% 8.26 
October .... 5.60 5.35 7.75 6.45 11.7% 10.00 
Novemher .. 5.60 8.25 7.75 7.50 1298 129 00 
December .. 5.70 5.60 7.85 7.78 19.78 19 on 
» * re 6.65 5.35 7.85 5.56 12.78 7.95 
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High and Low, Refined. 


The following tabulation shows the 
high and low price of refined corn oil 
during each month of 1915 and 1916:— 








1915. 1916. 
H. L. H. L. 
EY septctevuss en 6.75 6.55 9.40 8.45 
February ......ssee% 7.2 6.75 1046 9.40 
March ao ccccsccsceses 7.25 7.25 11.11 10.46 
BOT  sevvevevevedeces 7.25 7.25 11.11 10.26 
| MELEE 7.50 7.25 10.81 10.1 
June .. 7.00 6.75 10.81 10.41 
ar 6.35 5.96 10.41 9.16 
August 6.15 6.05 9.16 891 
September 7.15 6.15 10,61 9.86 
October 8.25 7.16 12.51 10.86 
November 8.25 8.08 13.51 13,01 
December 8.45 8.26 14.01 13.41 
WEP cccccseecseueacos 8.45 5.95 14.01 8.45 
Note:—Prices for corn oi are in dollars and 
cents, per 100 pounds, car lots, cooperage 
basis. 





While the rule was high prices, 
based upon reports of smaller crops, 
trading in olive ofl and foots was 
fairly active. Prices were lowest dur- 
ing the first six months, but over the 
second half the tendency of the mar- 
ket was steadily upward. In some 
sections abroad production of olive oil 
was estimated as being fully 25 per 
cent. short of normal. The strong po- 
sition of competing oils was a factor, 
especially throughout the last quarter 
of the year. Importations of dena- 
tured olive oil and olive oil foots dur- 
ing 1916 showed a moderate increase 
compared with 1915. despite the em- 
bargoes and the numerous ehipping 
restrictions in force at primary 
sources of supply. 

Denatured olive ofl opened the year 
at 92c. per gallon, spot delivery in bar- 
rels. In February the market ad- 
vanced to 96c., but with offerings lib- 
eral, the strength soon disappeared 
and prices moved downward until in 
July and August transactions were 
noted as low as 86c. and 88c. per gal- 
lon. The fall witnessed a revival in 
business and prices advanced rather 
sharply. In September importers were 
asking 94c. for good quality denatured 
oil, and by the close of the year prices 
ranged from $1.05 to $1.07 per gallon. 

Prime green foots were irregular, 
stocks being normal throughout the 
vear. The low price for the year was 
9c. per pound; which obtained during 
the summer, with 18%c. the highest 
figure for the year, and also in recent 
vears. Some off grades sold in the 
New York market at 8%c. per pound 
and even under. 


High and Low, Denatured Yellow. 


The subjoined table gives the high 
and low prices for each month. from 
January 1, 1914. to December 21, 1916, 
with the average price for each year 
on denatured yellow olive oil, the fig- 
ures being based on the closing quo- 
tations of each successive week:— 





1914. 1915. 1918 

x & H L. a Be 
ee 85 R2 os 9 92 
i a 86 «84 88 2 6 
March . bala 86 90 R88 96 4 
Avril RB R5 90 ” % on 
IRF vi cusree RS 882 92 90 4 9 
BORO ccceces 83 Re 99 = =88 90 «96 
(ere 82 78 88 R4 Rg RB 
ME erectus 1.10 78 bela] R2 RS be} 
DD: “Scwaces 1.05 1.00 R5 R5 94 91 
CR Savecne 1.90 95 Rs R5 1.05 6 
fe on 9% wn Rg 1.05 1.95 
Ms, pwrase se bia) m n2 an 1.07 1.08% 
SIE <6 obevex 1.10 78 95 R2 1.07 ro 


High and Low, Prime Foots. 


Following are the high and low 
prices for prime olive ofl foots, by 
months, for 1914, 1915 and 1916:— 





1914. 1915. 1916. 

H. L m i Hw fT, 
January ...... 7% T% 9% 2% 9% 9% 
February ™ T% g& 7™, 11% 9% 
March ....... ™ 7% 8% 8% 12% 1 
eae ™ 7% 8% 8% 128% 12% 
} dnkuante ™ %™/% 99 8% = 10% 
TUNE oo .crceve 7 R16 10 
NE h'5's $b wsi sale " 7 R% 7% 0” 9 
PC ere 11 7 g ™ Q 9 
September 11 10 8 9 9% 9 
October pity a 9% R% 8 9% 9% 
November .... 9% 9% 9 R&R i «610 
December .... 9% 9 91%, 9% 10 10 

PALM OIL. 


Importations of palm olive oil were 
sub-normal] and price fluctuations fn 
the New York market were violent as 
a result of the British regulations af- 
fecting this commodity. Imports of 
palm of] for the fiscal year ending 
with June amounted to  40.496,731 
pounds, which compares with 31,485,- 
661 pounds in 1915 and 61,753,482 pounds 
in 1914. Shipments from the Tnited 
Kingdom to America were only pos- 
sible when buyers agreed to return 
the glycerine content of the oil or the 
equivalent at a_ stipulated price. 
These regulations were in_ force 
throughout the year with the result 
that purchases of palm oll were re- 
stricted to actual wants, Several di- 
rect shipments of palm olf] from Af- 
rica were reported in 1916. The high 
prices restricted business so far as the 
soap makers were concerned, but the 
tin plate trade had to enter the mar- 
ket for their usual requirements for 
the reason that substitute commodi- 
ties, such as tallow, were also very 
high. 

There were times when stocks here 
were so small that trading was virtu- 
ally at a standstill and quotations for 
all grades of palm oil were merely 
nominal. Quotations for Lagos of! in 
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1916 ranged on the spot from 8c. per 
pound to 20c. per pound. The ex- 
tremely high prices obtained during 
the first quarter when the British re- 
strictions were put into force. The 
low for the year obtained in Septem- 
ber, but prices subsequently recovered, 
closing at 12%@13c. per pound. 

The market for the lower grades 
was more or less nominal throughout 
the year. Prime red oil ranged in 
price from 7%c. to 17c. per pound, 
trading conditions being the same as 
for Lagos. 


High and Low, Lagos. 


The following table gives the high 
and low for Lagos palm oil in the 
New York market during 1914, 1915 





and 1916:— 
1914. 1915. 1916. 
H. L. 4 L. . L. 
January 7% 7%; 8 ™% 10% on 
February ... 7 7% 11% 9% 12 1 
7 ™% 12% 11% 17% 12% 
7% 11% 10% 20 17 
™ 10% 8 16 «618 
™ 8 6% 12 i 
7 7 6% ii 10% 
August .... 7 12 ™ 6% 10 Gy 
September... 10% 11% 6% 6% 9%, 8 
October .... 8% 9 | 6% 12 9% 
November.... 8& 814 8 ™ 12% 1 
December Tm %™ 9 8% 13 1 
WOOE sss ckeo os ee ° 20 





High and Low, Prime Red. 


The following table shows the high 
and low price of prime red palm oil 
(Bonny) for each month in 1915 and 
1916. The quotations are based upon 
the closing price of each successive 
week :— 





1916. 
x * 
January 9% 8% 
February .... 10 9% 
March 16 10% 
April 17 16 
MAY .ccccscsccscceveece % 15 «11 
TUNE ccccecssccteveccce bY = 
JULY ccccccccccccesccocs 
BUMUEE ccdiccsecccedess M4 Fy] 9% 8% 
September ..-.....+++. 6% 6% 8% TH 
October ....-cscccseees 7 6% 11 9 
November ......-+++++- R 7 12 11% 
WOGMNOGE coc ceccscese 8% 8 12% 12% 
TORS Fac ck vive ree cde 11% 6% 17 ™ 





The feature during the year was the 
inauguration of ,a palm kernel! ofl in- 
dustry in this country. Several ship- 
loads of palm kernels were imported 
from Africa and crushed in the 
Southwest. While the total quantity 
of oll produced here was insignificant, 
yet it has opened the field, and should 
the war continue, it is predicted that 
larger quantities will be produced 
over 1917. Owing to the British regu- 
lations affecting the exportation of 
palm kernels, crushers were much 
hampered in securing adequate sup- 
plies. In regards to the oil market, 
conditions were very much the same 
as in 1915. England was the princi- 
pal source of supply, and with the 
stringent export regulations in force 
throughout the year, shipments to the 
United States were small and prices 
as a rule were wholly nominal and 
high. For the fiscal year ending with 
June, the imports of oil amounted to 
6,760,920 pounds, against 4,905,852 
pounds in 1915. Under normal condi- 
tions the importations into the Tnited 
States amounted to upward of 25,000,- 
000 pounds annually. Price fluctua- 
tions for the period under review cov- 
ered a range of 4%c. per pound, the 
low being 11%c. per pound and the 
high 16c. per pound. 


High and Low Prices. 


The following table gives the high 
and low spot quotations for palm ker- 








nel oil, by months, during the past 
three years:— 
1914. 1915 1916. 
H. ™% m YL. HE OL. 
January ....10% 10% 12 11% 124 11% 
February ...10% 10 12 12 18 12% 
March ..... 9% 9% 12 114% 15% 18% 
CO Ges 9% 9% 12 11% 16 16 
BP acess 9% 9% 11% 10 16 15% 
ED casnees 9% 8% 10 9% 15% 14% 
Pe Gscavse 8% 8% % #9 Y ore 
August ..... 18% 8% 9% 8% 13 12% 
September .. 12 12 8% 8% 12% 12 
October .....12% 11% 9% 8% 18% 18 
November .. 11% 11% 10% 9% 14 18% 
December 12 11% 11% 11 144% 18% 
. 2 ~ Teer 134% 8% 12 8% 16 11% 
Production of peanut oil in the 
United States showed a marked in- 
crease. With all competing oils at 
high record levels, crushers in the 


Southern States were quick in taking 
advantage of the possibilities offered 
by crushing peanuts. In the State of 
Texas the planting of peanuts was 
pushed both by private interests and 
the government authorities, and the 
crop of 1916 was the largest on record. 
Toward the close of 1916 the peanut 
erushing industry was on a _ very 
sound footing, and preparations were 
under way to make the coming sea- 
son of 1917 overshadow all previous 
years in point of magnitude. Prices 
which obtained for the oil were very 
high, due chiefly to the shortage in 
cottonseed of] and other competing 
oils. The year opened with crude pea- 
mut ofl quoted at 64c. per gallon. 
Stocks were limited throughout the 
first quarter, and the tendency of the 
market was upward, so that by April 
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sellers were obtaining around 74@76c. 
per gallon for crude. During June' 
and July business was inactive and 
some weakness was in evidence, send- 
ing the market down to 72%c. per 
gallon. Offerings of new oil came on 
the market in August and September, 
and prices dropped further, ranging 
from 70c. to 72c. per gallon. Through- 
out the last quarter the undertone was 
strong, most of the output of the 
Southern mills having been contracted 
for, and prices advanced sharply. In 
December crude peanut oil closed at 
88@90c. per gallon, with offerings 
scanty. The market for refined oil 
was firm in sympathy with the high 
position of crude. Prices over the year 
ranged from 85c. to $1.05 per gallon. 

High and Low, Crude Peanut. 

The following table gives the high 
and low price of crude peanut oi] in 
New York for each month of 1915 and 
1916:— 





1915. 10916. 
HK. k. H. Za 
TOMURTY cece cccscucees 70) 668 64 «64 
WODEUREY cscccvecescode 68 65 68 66 
OT rere 68 65 74 68 
BEER ey bs vevereccdiéccse 66 65 78 74 
PVT TITTLE erie 66 «65 78 74 
ND alc 60:6 006.0006 00K wt 70) 66 76 74 
J 65 75 72% 
65 72 70 
66 74 72 
66 80 74 
66 88 St 
: 66 » 6 
TE ‘ne eeserersccsssees 70 65 9 «72 
RAPESEED OIL. 





Throughout the year there was a 
decided shortage in the supply 
English refined rapeseed oil. The cost 
of seed Jaid down in England was ab- 
normal, owing to the increased freight 
and insurance charges. The scarcity 
of labor abroad was also a factor. 
This condition brought about a very 
strong situation here, and prices for 
English brands of rapeseed oil were 
the highest on record. Importations 
of Japanese oil, however, were in- 
creased, so that the total supply of 
rapeseed oil available in this country 
was even greater than in 1915. The 
influence of the Japanese oil wag not 
so noticeable in the Atlantic States, 
but market conditions on the Pacific 
coast were materially affected. The 
Japanese oil was inferior in quality to 
the English oil, and prices for the 
two brands differed materially. Eng- 
lish refined rapeseed oil opened the 
year at 96c. per gallon, but before the 
first month came to a close sellers 
were asking $1.05 per gallon. Prices 
held at $1 per gallon and more 
throughout the first quarter of the 
year. Business was less active and on 
freer offerings from Hull prices eased 
off over the summer period, business 
passing as low as 90c. per gallon. In 
the fall, however, the situation again 
strengthened, and toward the close of 
December as high as $1.15 was asked 
for English refined oil for spot deliv- 
ery, the highest price on record. 


High and Low, English Refined. 


Following are the high and low 
prices for English refined rapeseed oil, 
by months, for 1914, 1915 and 1916:— 


1914, --1915-—, -—1916—, 

H, kL. H. lL. H. L. 
January ... 6 659 fi 70 861.05 -96 
February 59 8688 &4 72 1.05 1.02 
March 506—ClU DCH 1.05 1.02 
April ...6. 59 59 8 82 1.05 1.00 
May .eccss 69 58 83 S81 1.00 -98 
JuN@ ...+.. So 8 So T7 OT 95 
July .cccce 59 59 76 75 95 -95 
Augus: 6 6 7% %6 - -90 
September 8 7 7 76 92 -90 
October 7 Te -95 -92 
November 72 7 86 8 9 96 
December .. 71% 71 % 92 1.15 1.05 


SOYA BEAN OIL. 





Importations of soya bean oil into 
the United States for the calendar 
year amounted to approximately 250.- 
000 barrels, the largest in the history 
of the trade. In 1915 the total impor- 
tations amounted to but 50,000 barrels, 
and in 1914 the arrivals were even 
smaller. The tremendous increase in 
imports during 1916 was inspired by 
the shortage in fats and vegetable oils 
and the entire quantity was readily 
absorbed, consumers paying compara- 
tively high prices for the material. 
Practically all of the oil imported 
came from Japan. Owing to the suc- 
cess of the 1916 season even greater 
quantities will be shipped to these 
shores Over the coming year. Trade 
authorities predict that in 1917 the im- 
portations of soya bean oil will 
amount to approximately 500,000 bar- 
rels. 

Soya bean oil met with an active 
demand throughout the year. Heavy 
speculation in this commodity was a 
factor. The shortage in the supply of 
cottonseed oil made consumers look 
around for other oils and fats to ful- 
fil their needs. Soya bean oil, being 
the lowest in price of all competing 
oils, importers and consumers imme- 
diately took advantage of the situa- 
tion. Owing to the unusual condi- 
tions prevailing in the freight market 
arrangements were entered into 
whereby large shipments could come 
to this country via Seattle and other 
Pacific coast points. This arrange- 
ment proved satisfactory, especially to 
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Western cousumers. The soapmakers 
were the principal buyers, but large 
quantities also were taken by manu- 
facturers of edible oils and lard com- 
pound. Through the perfection of the 
hydrogenation process lard compound 
makers were enabled to consume large 
quantities. The liberal offerings of 
soya bean oil had little influence upon 
prices, which ruled high, especially 
toward the close of the year. The ar- 
rival of so vast a stock of soya bean 
oil served to check the upward ten- 
dency of the market for cottonseed 
and kindred oils. Imports of soya 
bean oil for the fiscal year ending 
with June amounted to 98,119,695 
pounds, as against 19,206,521 pounds for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Latest Official statistics covering im- 
ports show that for the ten months 
ending with October the arrival of 
soya bean oil into the United States 
amounted to 119,079,771 pounds, which 
compares with 16,027,255 pounds for.the 
same time in 1915 and 11,779,574 pounds 
in 1914, 

The year opened with soya bean oil 
quoted in the New York market, spot 
delivery, at 74@8c. per pound, in bar- 
rels. Prices commenced to advance in 
February when 8%c. was paid, and 
during March and April the market 
was established at 9@9%c. per pound. 
A lull in buying set in over the sum- 
mer months and depressed the mar- 
ket. In July and August 7%c. was a 
nominal price. Business, however, soon 
picked up again, and in October the 
market advanced to 10@10%c. per 
pound, in November to 11@il%c. and 
in December sellers were asking from 
11%c. to 12c. per pound, cooperage ba- 
sis, spot delivery. 

Early in the year paint makers 
bought soya gparingly, owing to the 
comparatively low market for linseed 
oil. In the fall the demand from 
these sources was more brisk, follow- 
ing the sharp upward movement in 
linseed ofl, 

Production of soya beans in Man- 
churia during the 1916-17 season is es- 
timated at 1,500,000 tons, as against 
1,250,000 tons the preceding season. 


High and Low in New York. 


Following are the high and low 
prices for soya bean oil (in barrels) 
which obtained in the New York mar- 
ket during each month for the past 
three years:— 


--1914— r-1915— --1916—, 

H L. _ HM. tL, 
January ..... 6% 6% 5% 54 8% T% 
February 6% 6% 6 5% 8% 8% 
MQtCh ..ccees 6% 6% 6% 99% 8% 
ADEIL .ncccccee 6% 6% 6% OM 9 
MEY csvcccces 6% 6% 6H &% 9% 8% 
FUN® cccccccce 6% 6% 64 6% 8% ™M% 
PULP ccccccsove 64 O% 6% 6 7% 7% 
a eee 7 6% 6 5% 7 TI% 
September 6% 6% 68 5% 8% TH 
October ...... 6% 6% 7 10% 9 
November .... 6% 5% ™ 7 11%. 10% 
December .... 54 5% ™ 7% 12 1114 
WOME. Sues cased 7 GG 7™% 6% 12 ren 





CHINA WOOD OIL. 





Imports of China wood oil were com- 
paratively large during the year, but a 
searcity of spot offerings during pre- 
longed intervals showed that there were 
no accumulations. As imports were 
r‘adily absorbed, it is evident that con- 
sumption was fully up to the supp’y. 
The year was noteworthy because of 
unusual conditions which existed. In 
the first place, shipping facilities were 
far from favorable. Scarcity of ton- 
nage and high ocean freights wer? 
prominent factors all through the period 
and played an important part in main- 
taining values at high levels. The large 
part of arrivals came to Pacific coast 
ports, and there was a noticeable decline 
in the volume landed at New York and 
Boston direct from Chinese ports. East- 
ern consumers, therefore, received most 
of their supplies by rail from the West, 
and in the latter part of the year further 
complications were met with in the way 
of a scarcity of cars for moving stocks 
eastward. Prices for oil were compara- 
tively high throughout the year. In 
addition to the initial cost at primary 
points, values at delivered points were 
increased by the added transportation 
rates and by the fluctuations in the sil- 
ver market, which pushed up the rates 
of exchange. Firmness in the spot mar- 
ket at times was given by the scarcity 
of offerings, which caused a wide range 
in quotations for spot oil and for ship- 
ments. The lewest prices of the year 
were effective in January, but sharp.ad- 
vances were experienced in February, 
and, due to the difficulty in bringing 
stocks to this country, the situation be- 
came still less favorable to buyers, and 
a high level of 15¢c. per pound was 
reached in April. Reports from China 
early in the year stated that the high 
prices asked for wood oil in the latter 
part of 1915 led to censiderable adulter- 
ation with the cheaper vegetable and 
mineral oil. Some of the oil reached 
this country in 1916, and at times this 
led to a difference in the prices quoted, 
with quality as the determining factor. 
Sales of adulterated oil were put through 
considerably under what was conceded 
to be the price fer pure oil. In the lat- 
ter part of the year trading was largely 
confined to futures owing to the lack of 
supplies on spet, and, owing to the dif- 
ference in price between spot and ship- 
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ments, buyers would not take the for- 
mer unless in actual need of supplies. 
Spot Prices for China Wood Oil. 





1915. 1916. 
January 9 @il 
February 10% @14 
March 13 @14 
April 14 @15 
May ..... %@ 14 @14% 
JL ht ot ore ee @i 12 @14 
DULY bdececdsosecss + chseee 6%@T% 114%@12'% 
PENG. Satoczevcteveseses 6%Q@T% 10%@111, 
tek ocr nace ME 607% 104%@12 
Oo , SLE OL 6%@7% 114%@12 
BOOVOURMOE ccc csesieoresee 7 @8% 114%@12 
DOONINOE ines cc vcevevene 84,@9% 12 @12% 
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Liverpool Palm Oil Statistics. 


Liverpool palm oil statistics for the 
last three years follow:— 


1916 1915 1914 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Stock Dec. 31...... 12,863 10,043 B 
Imports during Dec, 5,537 4,091 6,097 
Imports Jan. 1 to 
Dec. SR cececcccre 8,892 60,332 62,011 
Deliveries during 
MOG,  cecpeevcnsige 6,689 5,343 7,179 
Deliveries Jan. 1 to 
DOG, Bh vevccesves 54,569 53,796 61,765 
Exports Jan. 1 to 
NOV. BO icdéscseve 17,027 37,396 42,507 





ANIMAL AND FISH OIL PRICES HIGHEST 
ON RECORD DURING YEAR JUST CLOSED 


New York Market. 
CoD OIL. 

The tendency of the market for 
Newfoundland cod oil was upward 
throughout the year, closing at the 
highest point attained in recent years. 
In previous years the bulk of the busi- 
ness was placed at prices ranging 
from 36c. to 42c. per gallon for pure 
tanked oil, f. 0. b. New York. In 1916 
few contracts were placed under 60c. 
per gallon, and in many instances 
large buyers were forced to pay from 
65c. to 7ie. per gallon for contract lots. 
Toward the close some holders would 
not shade 80@82c. per gallon, and in 
fact spot business actually passed at 
these high record levels. 

That prices would be high was gen- 
erally regarded as a certainty, owing 
to the war conditions, but that the 
market should rise to 80c. surprised 
even the oldest member of the trade. 
The failure of the menhaden catch 
was a factor in the market, but this 
was of secondary consideration com- 
pared with the radical changes which 
were inaugurated in the fish oi] indus- 
try of Newfoundland. In former years 
the production of technical cod liver 
oil was of prime importance in New- 
foundland, but since the price of medic- 
inal Norwegian cod liver oil has risen 
to almost prohibitive figures, the New- 
foundland producers bent all of their 
efforts in turning out the high grade 
article, thereby curtailing the output 
of the technical oil. To just what ex- 
tent the technical oil industry of New- 
foundland has suffered through this 
departure is best indicated by the fig- 
ures of production. In 1915 the pro- 
duction of tanked cod oil was esti- 
mated at close to 20,000 barrels; trade 
authorities at the close of 1916 placed 
the total output for the year at less 
than 10,000 barrels. The heavy de- 
mand for leather from the belligerents 
brought both Canadian and domestic 
tanners into the market, despite the 
high prices obtaining. The law regu- 
lating all shipments of cod oil from 
Newfoundland by the government, 
which went into effect late in 1915, 
continued in force throughout 1916. 

The year opened with prices holding 
around 62@64c. per gallon. Business 
early in the year was quiet and prices 
unsettled, declining to 58@60c. in 
June and July. At this period buyers 
looked for prices to decline further, 
believing that the fish oil production 
would show a substantial gain over 
1915. As this was not the case, and 
with offerings of cod oil from New- 
foundland comparatively light, prices 
commenced to move upward rapidly, so 
that by September business was pass- 
ing at 65c. per gallon. Before the close 
of October 75¢c. was paid for contract 
lots, and at the close of the year little 
oil was offering below 80@82c. per gal- 
lon, with the undertone strong, due to 
the sold up condition of the market. 

High and Low in New York. 

The following table shows the high 
and low prices of Newfoundland cod 
oil in the New York market for each 
month during 1914, 1915 and 1916:— 








1914. 1915. 1916. 
; ne os ae a & 
Jan. . .. 39 a9 37 26 64 ‘2 
Feb 29 = 389 9 «AT 62 «62 
March 39 «= «89 45 40 62 «62 
April 39 «239 45 44 68 «62 
May 29 «8638 47 44 62 «#2 
Oe 38 38 50 «647 60 «6? 
July ....... 36% 35% 50 48 eo 58 F 
pr ae ee 88 36% 48 45 62 B84 
Sept. ...... 86% 34% 45% 45 e 64 
(I Re 2 34% 50 45% 76 68 
MC sa dass 86 35 60 =650 3 978 
DOG scacee 36 26 62 i) 80 78 
DEGRAS. 
Owing to the high freight charges 


and increased cost of production prices 
for degras over 1916 were very high. 
Under normal conditions the market 
for ordinary quality English degras 
ranges in price from 3c. to 4c. per 
pound, but in 1916 the market fluctua- 
tions covered a wider range, 64c. per 
pound being the low price and 8c. the 
high for the year. Shipments from 
England came forward irregularly, yet 
the total importations were about nor- 
mal. Production of degras in this 
country, which is small compared with 
England, was up to the average, ac- 
cording to trade authorities. A feature 
during the year was the jncreased pro- 
duction of neutral degras in this coun- 
try. Prior to the war practically all 
of the neutral degras consumed here 


came from Europe and for a_ time 
prices for extra quality ‘neutral held 
around $1 per pound and even higher. 
Owing to the augmented production, 
however, the market eased off, closing 
at 30@40c. per pound, according to 
quality and seller. 


High and Low in New York. 


The high and low price per pound 
for English degras jin each month of 
1914, 1915 and 1916 follows:— 





1914. 1915. 1916. 

a 2m >a in Ep ss 
January ........ 38% 3% 5 4% 7 6% 
Bebruary 2... 38% 38% 5% 5 7% 6% 
BE vecetuccce 3% 3% 6% 5% =%ThH ™ 
TT ee 38% 3 7% 6% 8 T% 
BMS Visuyeocce ta 3% 3% 6% 64 8 7% 
SUD 35.000 00008 oe 38% 3% 6% 6 8 7 
Lear 3% 3% 6% 6 7 ot 
musust sas. .<6 4% 3% 6% 6 6% 6% 
September ...... 4% 4% $8 6% 7 6% 
October es.c.cce 4% 4% 6% 64 T 6% 
November ...... 4% 4% 6% 6% 7 7 
December ....... 4% 4% 6% 6% 7 7; 

HERRING OIL. 





The herring catch in the Chesapeake 
in 1916 was a failure, considering the 
amount of oil produced. Total produc- 
tion was placed at approximately 260 
barrels, the bulk of which changed 
hands around 55c. per gallon, in coop- 
erage, f. 0. b, Baltimore. 


LARD OIL. 


The scarcity and high prices for 
pressing stock sent the market for all 
descriptions of lard oil to new high 
record levels. The shortage of fats and 
oils in Europe brought out a good ex- 
Port inquiry, despite the high position 
of the market, and transactions during 
1916 were even greater in volume than 
in 1915. Lard in the Chicago market 
sold at 1l7c. per pound and over, which 
sent other fats and raw materials for 
making lard oil to such high levels that 
many producers were only willing to 
enter into spot and short-time con- 
tracts. Prices were largely nominal 
throughout the year. The bulk of the 
business noted was in the off grades. 
Prime lard oil opened the year at 82@ 
94c, per gallon. An upward movement 
in raw materials soon set in and prices 
for lard oil were advanced in sympa- 
thy. In May sellers were asking $1.06 
per gallon for strictly prime oil, and 
by September $1.10 was considered an 
inside price. The highest prices ob- 
tained in November and December, 
when nominal prices ranged from $1.30 
to $1.40 per gallon. 

High and Low in New York. 


The following table shows the high 
and low prices for prime lard oil in 
the New York market for each month 
since January, 1914, and also the high 
and low prices touched in each year:— 











1914, 1915. 1916, 

H. L. H. I, H. L, 
January 93 93 92 92 o4 2 
February ; 92 92 92 95 04 
March ...... 94 92 92 90 96 86985 
April o4 o4 9 88 98 26 
May 94 92 88 86 1.06 1.00 
June ... 92 92 90 «688 1.08 1.04 
SOP abedecis 92 92 88 86 1.10 1,05 
August ..... 92 92 86 & 1.10 1,05 
September .. 92 90 86 84 1.10 1.08 
October ..... 9 90 909 88 1.25 1.10 
November ... 90 90 92 90 *1,20 1,2 
December ... 90 90 92 92 *%1,30 130 
WOOP +, Was scr 4 90 92 94 1.3 92 

* Nominal. 

Production of menhaden oil in 1916 
is estimated at 77,100 barrels, which 
compares with 55,000 barrels in 1915 
and 71,000 barrels in 1914. The past 


season, while better than that of 1915 
by more than 22,000 barrels, proved a 
failure for Northern operators. Con- 
sidering the capital invested in the in- 
dustry and the equipment employed, 
the results of the past three years 
have been a keen disappointment to 
the trade. In 1912 the total production 
of menhaden oil amounted to approxi- 
mately 146,000 barrels, and in 1913 to 
96,600 barrels, the output in 191. ex- 
ceeding that of 1916 by almost 100 per 
cent, 

Production of crude menhaden oil in 
the plants operating along the Atlan- 
tic coast and the Gulf of Mexico for 
1916, and for the preceding seven 
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years, is given in the following tabu- 
lation :— 


Production for Eight Years. 





The following table shows the esti- 
mated production of crude menhaden 
oil in 1916 and 1915 by districts:— 


1916. 1915. 

Barrels. Barrels. 

Northern factories........ 10,600 10,200 
Chesapeake Bay........+. 57,800 39,000 
North Carolina............ , 700 3,800 
Texas and Florida......... 2,000 2,000 


The season was unusually late in 
getting under way owing to the cold 
spring. During the summer months 
the fishing was so poor that operators 
in the Northern district, with but few 
exceptions, soon closed down their 
factories. The fishing in the South 
also was poor throughout the summer, 
but conditions improved in the fall, 
and during October and November 
some good catches were reported by 
the Chesapeake Bay fishermen, which 
brought up the total production in this 
district to some 57,800 barrels of crude 
oil, as against 39,000 barrels in 1915. 
Results in the North were no better 
than in 1915, total production amount- 
ing to 10,600 barrels, the bulk of which 
was made by the Delaware factories. 
Long Island producers were hard hit 
by the 1916 season, several important 
plants virtually remaining closed over 
the entire period. 


Prices for the Season. 


Prices for crude menhaden oil, how- 
ever, were the highest on _ record, 
owing to the very unusual conditions 
which obtained in all of the oil mar- 
kets. Record high prices were the 
rule fur nearly all competing oils, as- 
suring a good outlet for menhaden oil. 
Prices for crude menhaden oil ranged 
from 47c. to 70c. per gallon, with most 
of the business passing after the mar- 
ket jumped to 60c. per gallon. These 
high prices made the season of 1916 a 
profitable one for those who produced 
oil. Many of the Chesapeake Bay 
plants were able to resume dividends. 
During the year one plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The market for pressed menhaden 
oil followed that for crude closely 
throughout the year. Light strained 
menhaden oil opened the year at 52@ 
54c. per gallon, then advanced to 60@ 
62c. in May, but eased off slightly dur- 
ing the summer, selling around 56@58c. 
in July and August. In the fall, when 
the market for crude menhaden oil 
advanced sharply, refiners marked up 
their prices for light strained to 65@ 
67c., and by November 70@72c. were 
nominal quotations. The year closed 
with offerings meager and prices nomi- 
nal at 74@76c. per gallon. 


High and Low, Crude Southern. 


The high and low prices of crude 
Southern menhaden oil, in barrels, f. 
o. b. factory, for 1914, 1915 and 1916, by 
months, follow:— 





1914. 1915. 1916. 

H. lL. H. L. eg &. 
January 33 35 «635 46 46 
February 32% 324 ®% 35 47 46 
March ..... 82 35 33 °47 «47 
RAR See 32 32 935 335 °48 47 
BM Sec ccdesesce *32 32 *35 35 °48 48 
SUMO cecccccccces *33% 33% 33 48% 48 
TUlY seccccccccce 33% 82% 33 33 48 48 
August ......... 34 82% 33 33 49% 47% 
September ...... 34 33 38 33 48% 47 
October ......... 384 33 42 «38 50 
November ...... 33 32 4% 48 © 60 
December ....... 35 33 47 #46 *70 65 

* Nominal. 


High and Low, Crude Northern. 


The high and low prices of crude 
Northern menhaden oil, in barrels, f. 
o. b. factory, by months for 1914, 1915 
and 1916, follow: 








1914. 1915. 1916. 
H. L. BH. lh H. L. 
January ........ 38 37 °ST 37 f.. «. 
February ....... 38 38 °37 S87 f.. «. 
March F Sr St EOFs. lee 
April on ete Ge Whe one 
May 37 ST ST f.. ae 
June 37 37 «35 53. «50 
July 37 35 «385 nO 650 
August 35 35 35 *51% 61 
September 35 39 35% t.. ‘ 
October 35 f.. re 
November .....- 3 37 «f.. tT 
December .....-- *2 ST f.- tT 
* Nominal. { None offering. 


High and Low, Light Pressed. 


The following table shows the high- 
est and lowest prices of light strained 
menhaden oil in the New York mar- 
ket each month since January, 1913, 
and also the highest and lowest prices 
touched each year, the figures being 
based on the closing quotation each 
successive week:— 


1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 
Bk Hh OE. hl BH. la 
January 83 32 40 39 88 38 54 52 
February 33 32 39 39 40 38 56 54 
FOR cccce 34 32 39 39 40 40 56 (56 
April .....+- 34 32 89 38 42 40 58 56 
ccecnce 33 3: 38 38 40 4¢ «61 & 
JGRO. v.00 0000 82 30 88 38 38 38 60 58 
July .cccere 32 31 88 36 40 38 «568 57 
August -. 34 B31 38 37 40 38 57 57 
September... 87 35 87 37 42 40 58 57 
October .... 388 37 87 37 44 42 66 58 
November.. 39 39 387 37 49 45 72 
December... 39 389 38 38 SO 49 79 74 
Vemr.coeces 380 36 40 360 «680 688)—O 79s “52 


OIL PAINT AND 


RED OIL. 


Due to the high cost of raw mate- 
rials, prices for red oil scored a sharp 
advance in 1916. The demand was fair- 
ly active, considering the high position 
of the market. There was a steady in- 
quiry for the elaine oil, which was pur- 
chased in greater quantities than 
usual, owing to the very high market 
for other animal oils. Prices fluctuated 
in sympathy with tallow. The year 
opened with saponified red oil quoted 
at 64%@6%c. per pound. A flurry in the 
market for tallow, which set in during 
April, caused sellers to advance their 
views to 94@9%c. per pound. Trading 
was routine during the summer period 
and the market eased off, saponified 
selling down to 8c. in September. In 
the fall tailow again moved upward, 
touching 11%c., loose, and during No- 
vember and December sellers were ask- 
ing from 9c. to 9%ec. for saponified red 
oil, the high for the year. 


High and Low, New York. 


Following are the high and low 
prices (per pound) for saponified red 








oil, by months, during 1914, 1915 and 
1916 :— 

1914. 1915. 1916. 

mH. i. H, + H. L. 
JOMUEEY 2. cicsss 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
February ....... 6% 6% 6% 6% i” 7 
March cecccccces 65% 6% 6% 6% 8% 8 
ADP . tects coend 6% 6% 6% 6% 9% 8% 
MAY ccicvcccsscs 6% 6% 6% 6 9% 9% 
JUNO .ccpescceves 6% 6% 6 5% 9% 9 
Puly ccccccccvces 6% 6% 5% 5% 9 8% 
AUSUS ..ccsccces 7 6 5% 5% 8% 8% 
September ...... ™% 7 5% 5% 8% 8 
October 7 6% 5% 9 8% 
Novemter 6% 6% 6 9% 9 
December 6% 6 5% 9% 9 

STEARIC ACID. 





The market for stearic acid was 
strong throughout the year and prices 
held at the high levels established late 
in 1915. With imports cut off on ac- 
count of the war, domestic producers 
again had things very much their own 
way. A bullish factor in the market 
was the upward tendency of raw ma- 
terials; prices for tallow and other fats 
were the highest on record, naturally 
affecting the market for stearic acid. 
There was a good demand for stearic 
acid, both from foreign and domestic 
consumers. The demand was chiefly 
for the higher grades, the triple pressed 
selling up to l16c. per pound, f. o. b. New 
York. Double pressed stearic acid 
opened the year at 14@14%c. per pound. 
In February the market jumped to 14% 
@14%c. per pound, but the demand fell 
away somewhat and, with raw stocks 
offered more freely, prices eased off, 
touching 13%c. by May and 1l%c, by 
August, the dull period. An upward 
movement in tallow stiffened prices 
over the fall months and the market 
advanced sharply, closing the year at 
14% @ldc. per pound, the highest point 
for the entire period. 

High and Low, New York. 

Following are the high and low 
prices, per pound, of No. 1, or double 
pressed, stearic acid, by months dur- 
ing 1914, 1915 and 1916:— 





1914. 1915. 1916. 

m. te H. I H. L. 
January as 9% 9% 9% 14% 14 
February .... 9% 9% 10% 10 14% 14% 
March ...... 9% 9% ll 10% 14% 14 
ADE seccseccs 9% 9% 12 11 14 14 
We. sk eacdas 9% 9% 12 11% 14 13% 
PN ases acne 9% 9% 12 12 138% 13% 
2. Oe ees 9% 9% 12 12 13% 12% 
AUBUBE ..s.00 9% 9% 12% 12 12 11% 
September ..10 9% 12% 12% 12% 11% 
October ..... 9% 9% 13% 12% 13% 13 
November ... 9% 9% 14 18% 14% 14% 
December ... 9% 9% 14 14 15 Mage 

SEAL OIL. 





Total production of seal oil in the 
Newfoundland district during the past 
year amounted to about 15,000 barrels, 
the quantity being even less than in 
1915. There was a good demand for 


the oil and early in the season soap-. 


makers contracted for almost the en- 
tire quantity on the basis of 63%c. per 
gallon, f. o. b. New York. With the 
production gold up so early in the sea- 
son, offerings here were scanty and in 
the local market prices were merely 
nominal. 





SPERM OIL. 





Production of sperm oil was light 
and offerings were moderate through- 
out the year. Prices for crude sperm 
oil in the New York market were 
wholly nominal. Refined sperm oil 
met with a better demand, due to the 
sharp advance in competing oils, prin- 
cipally lard oil. The lowest priceg ob- 
tained in January and the highest in 
December, the range being from 72@ 
98c. mer gallon for natural winter, 45- 
degree cold test. In January, 1916, 
prices for the natural winter oil 
ranged from 72@74c. per gallon, with 
the demand slow. Prices soon com- 
menced to move upward, and by April 
sellers here were asking from 76@78c. 
per gallon. In the fall months, when 
free offerings of crude failed to appear 
on the market, and with competing 
oils marked up to the highest point on 


DRUG REPORTER 


record, sellers jumped prices for sperm 
oil sharply, 84c. being paid in Novem- 
ber. In December offerings of natural 
winter were scanty, and toward the 
close as high as 98c, was asked on the 
spot. ; 
High and Low, New York. 

The following tabulation shows the 
high and low price for refined sperm 
oil (natural winter 45-degree cold test) 
for each month in 1915 and 1916:— 


1915. 1916. 
H. L. H. L. 
FOMERTY occcceccscvcscses 65 65 72 72 
February .....ccccseccecs 65 65 74 74 
March ...cccscccccccsces 65 65 74 74 
ABE cc vcevcgrecsocccceces 65 65 76 74 
MOS coccecccceccsvcsvesce 65 65 78 76 
JUNG] ceccrccccccccseseces 65 65 78 78 

PERF Secccivecvitcdevsics 65 65 78 7 
AOBUE cocovrcccvscsecves 65 65 78 7s 
September ........seee+- 65 65 78 i8 
OOTODEP co ccwccccsssscere 65 65 78 is 
November ...-...seeee0% 7 65 S4 78 
December ......++-+e005 67 67 98 SS 
VORP secsvcvvedssctesscue 67 65 OS 72 

TALLOW OIL. 


influenced by the high cost of press- 
ing, stock prices moved upward, clos- 
ing the year at the highest point in re- 
cent years. The scarcity of raw ma- 
terial was so acute at times that 
prices for tallow oil were more or less 
nominal. Business was fairly active, 
with a good export demand in evi- 
dence. In January acidless tallow oil 
was quoted in the New York market 
at 76@78c. per gallon, the inside figure 
representing the lowest point for the 
year. Prices advanced steadily, touch- 
ing 92c. per gallon in July and 95c. per 
gallon by October 1. As prices for 
raw materials were highest in Novem- 
ber and December, dealers of tallow 
oil advanced their views to $1.04@1.06 
per gallon. 


High and Low, New York. 


The following table shows the high 
and low price of acidless tallow oil for 
each month in 1915 and 1916:— 






1915. 1916. 
H. L. H. L. 

FTOMURLY vrcvcccsevecteeses 62 62 82 
FOREORTY ccccnestsccecs 62 62 83 
TTT eee 62 61 84 
APTI ccccvcscccsccecscecs 62 «61 86 

BY sceecscccetvccecveces 62 61 90 
June 61 61 90 
IO ccsse 62 62 92 
August 63 62 86 
September 64 64 90 
October ... 70 64 95 
November ......cseseees 72 70 1.06 
December ........++eee8 74 72 1,04 
VOGP cocccccccccecsseesce 74 61 1,06 

WHALE OIL. 





Production of whale oil in 1916 was 
sub-normal, and with no _ supplies 
forthcoming from _ foreign sources, 
owing to the conditions resulting from 
the war, the market here wag strong 
and prices were nominal throughout 
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the year. Canada placed an embargo 
on exports of whale oil, and the out- 
put of the Swedish interests was ab- 
sorbed abroad. Some lots of No. 1 
crude whale oil sold on the Pacific 
coast at prices ranging from 65c. to 
60c, per gallon, in tanks. Late in the 
season 55c. per gallon was paid for a 
quantity of the No, 3. There was a 
good demand for crude whale oil, but 
the shortage in the supply restricted 
business, Refined whale oil wag high 
in price, following the tendency of the 
market for crude and the very strong 
position of competing oils. The year 
opened with natural winter refined 
whale oil quoted at 54@5éc. per gal- 
don. During the summer period sell- 
ers were asking from 62c. to 64c. per 
gallon, despite the general lull in busi- 
ness. In the fall, as the shortage in 
the supply became more apparent, 
prices were advanced sharply, and by 
the close of the year leading factories 
were asking 78c. per gallon for the 
oi winter, with offerings mod- 
erate. 


High and Low, New York. 
The following tabulation gives the 
high and low price of refined (natural 


winter pressed) whale oil by months 
during 1915 and 1916:— 





1915, 1916. 

H. ts H. L, 
January 48 48 56 OSA 
February 48 48 58 58 
March ..... 48 48 6 58 
Pere 48 46 6 58 
ME. Udnbadvved teh cdecuds 46 46 60 «660 
SUD ecivsccardcstervcsces 48 48 62 «60 
a MLETL Te ee 48 48 63 62 
REGO cc sccvevisesesvces 50 «48 62 62 
September ..ccsccccccess 50) OO 64 62 
So, rare 50 50 68 64 
PPOVONROOE - civaeviahics cd 52 «560 7% 7 
EPOCORNOE 6.5 ale tivecdene dh 52 8652 78 «66 
ROE ch hdens6ss byadetoews 52 46 78 «64 


Average Prices of Fish Oils Ex- 
ported from Canada, 


_ The average price per gallon of various 
fish olls exported from Ganada during 
the yours 1890 to 1915, inclusive, are given 
in the following table:— 


Year Cod. Seal, Whale. Others, 
356 316 362 171 

— 34 246 

323 -319 .248 

AB4 438 25 

-356 -162 .389 

206 234 348 

378 i: 3138 

F -251 243 .328 

-246 204 .803 -266 

254 -276 se 1.00 

: B13 42 926 

Ee 316 oad 359 

-2t .316 eve 464 

4 351 hd 368 

‘ aia -278 284 

a -291 30 23 

{ .28 352 -336 184 
ee .289 383 351 -284 
SR 311 30 374 446 
i eee .248 355 -299 .206 
ee! 338 277 .352 
1912... 427 471 408 -492 
1913.. 344 361 329 J61 
) ear soz 314 444 314 
eres 316 -250 432 257 





EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN WAR REFLECTED 
IN CHICAGO LARD MARKET YEAR PRICES 


The great outstanding feature of the 
Chicago lard market during the year 
1916 was, of course, the condition due to 
the effects of the European war. This 
mighty conflict has brought about a great 
and ever increasing demand in the 
United States for lard, along with prac- 
tically all other food products, and nec- 
essarily forced lard prices up to their 
highest level since the Civil ar. The 
great advance in grain and other’ food- 
stuffs, too, has been felt in this market. 

The product moved very freely during 
most of the year, despite the fact that 
the Central Empires, usually large con- 
sumers, have been shut off from trade 
with the United States by the blockade 
of the Allied powers. The free move- 
ment of lard was due chiefly to the fact 
that the Entente powers fave taken 
much aaeger lots of lard and of all other 
food products than they did in peace 
times, because their own power of pro- 
duction has been naturally decreased by 
reason of the taking of so many men 
from the farms and putting them _ into 
the armies. The neutral countries of Eu- 
rope also largely increased their imports 
of lard and other foodstuffs during the 
year for the same reason, because, while 
not at war, they have had to keep large 
standing armies mobilized. In addition 
the Belgian Relief Commission has been 
a large and important factor in the mar- 
ket, especially in the last few months, 
as it has bought huge quantities of lard, 
along with otner foodstuffs, at high 
prices. 

Market Strongest Since Civil War. 

All these factors have played a part 
in bringing about the stron t and most 
active market since Civil War times, and 
in addition there has been a large in- 
crease in domestic demand, due partly 
to the matural growth in population of 
the country and the consequent increase 
in its consuming power and very largely 
to the vast improvement in the industrial 
affairs of the nation and in the general 
prosperity of the country. 

As a result of these conditions Chicago’s 
position as the chief lard market, not 
only of the United States but of_the en- 
tire world, was easily maintained during 
1916. Im production, marketing and spec- 
ulative trade the Chicago lard markel 
surpassed all others. 

May Lard Prices—S!x Years. 

The range of May lard prices at Chi- 
cago during the year 1916, as well as 


for a series of years, follows:— 

Month. 1915-16. 1914-15. 1913-14, 
SUMO ,cccceresesce aes ooee nas 
PUG .ccewesconaes 





AUBUM 2 ncccccese . “ae anes 10.75 
r an cove 10.92% 
September ...... § 9.10 eene 10.95 
t 9.12% ecee 11.45 
October .......0+. § 9.02% 10.00 10.40 
2 9.90 10.22% 11.17% 
November ....... 5 8.87% 9.82% 10.70 
, 9.92% 10.77% 11.27% 
December ........ 9.57% 9.75 10.87% 
} 10,30 10.75 1,20 
January ....... ¢. 10.07% 10.62% 10.95 
; 1 11,35 11.40 - 
February ........ 10.00 10.15 10.55 
} 10.55 11.60 11.60 
Ee eee 10,42% 10.00 10.45 
2 11,60 10.82% 10.90 
ee ee § 11.20 9.95 9.77 
; 12.75 10.35 10. 
TS AOA RD D e 12.45 9.47% 9.62% 
Y 13.15 10.32% 10.10 
Entire range..... § 8.87% 9.47% 9.62% 
‘ 2 13.75 11.60 11.45 
Month. 1912-13. 1911-12. 1910-11, 
DUNE .ccrceccccece eoee ooce eet 
July . . cece eoee 
August 5 8,80 eave 
a C10k Gass 
September .....-- § 10.02% 8.724 10.02% 
2 10.62% 9.50 10.60 
ce a ae er § 10.12% 8.8244 9.62% 
2 10.75 9.32% 10.35 
November ....... § 10,10 9.10 9.40 
2 10,387% 9.67% 9.97% 
December ....... § 9.70 9.10 9.62% 
Y 10.27% 52% 10.45 
January Ss 9.30 9.70 
2 10.40 9.67% 10.40 
February .....:0. § 10.15 8.92% 9.07% 
2 10.85 9.45 9.90 
BEOPOY ida cicsises's § 10.47% 9.20 8.25 
Y 11.22% 9.95 9.30 
ADU cisosesccece § 10.65 9.70 7.75 
2 11.25 11.20 8.32% 
May § 10.80 10.37% 7.85 
2 11.30 10.92% 8.22% 
Entire range..... § 9.70 8.72% 7.75 
v= 11.30 11,20 10.60 


Range of Prices for 1916. 


The range of cash lard prices for the 
fweive months of the year was as fol- 
ows:— 


Month, Low. High. Close, 
JORNOET <c cneecess BE 10.92% 10,00 
February ........+: 9.72% 10.30 10.30 
PEE cvewunenetene 10.30 11.42% 11,90 
1 RRR Te & 11.20 12.77% 12.77% 
BF oes rides a 12.50 13,15 12.60 
WE Scousnéemaades 12.22% 13.20 3.20 
SURF odbecodecccdes 12.57% 13.32% 12.57% 
lea ae Ee: 12.55 14.25 14.12% 
September ........ 14.15 14.77 14.15 
CROUUINEE cccasccenas 14.47% 17.00 17.00 
November .....---- 16.50 17.45 16.90 
December .....+.++ 15,15 16.85 16.35 
Rarge, 1916........ 9.72% 17.45 cone 
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Imperial Color Works, Inc. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 





For Immediate Delivery 


PULP AND DRY COLORS 


Soluble Prussian Blues 
Chrome Yellows Chrome Greens 


Para Reds Satin White Fast Orange 








General Sales Office, 
916 Marbridge Building, Broadway and 34th Street, New York 











EXTRACTS 


For Immedtate Delivery 


Logwood Hypernic . Fustic 
Hematine, Crystals and Paste 


Imperial Dyewood Co., Inc. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


New York Office: Room 916 Marbridge Building, Broadway and 34th St. 
Factories: Glens Falls, N. Y.; Lynchburg, Va. 
































Receipts and shipments of lard (in 
pounds), by months, for the year of 1916 
were as follows:— 





























; 1916 Receipts. Shipments. 
anuary 32,230,000 
February 36,057,000 
eee 29,119,000 
SEN Sebi tevssees 29,687,000 
o_O Re 38,804,000 
OD 6 5 00 vouue ewes 35,293,000 
epee: 25,112,000 
eee 27,495,000 
September . 32,868,000 
October 9,000 21,945,000 
DOVES 55. cocnnike 7,837,000 25,643,000 
DOC 5 6 6s sick bos cae 17, 239, 32,569,000 

Potala sicnsninsvesa ++ 120,915,000 366,813,000 


Receipts and Shipments, 1915. 


A comparison of the foregoing figures 
with those of the preceding year is in- 
teresting, Receipts and shipments for 
1915 (in pounds) were as follows:— 


Receipts and Shipments, 1916. 





Receipts. Shipments. 
10,047,000 28,216,000 
7, 207, 
10,715,000 34,359,000 
671,000 19,986,000 
12,661,000 17,332,000 
5,017,000 19,240,000 
8,910,000 15,040,000 
6,525,000 21,582,000 

4,423,000 26, 863, 
4,417,000 35,717,000 
7,089,000 33,259,000 


TATE 106,780,000 325,641,000 
High and Low for Forty Years. 


The highest and lowest prices at which 
cash lard sold during the past forty- 
one years, as well as the months in 
wee the extreme points were reached, 
ol1loWi— 


Totals 





Months Range Months 
the lowest for the high- 
7 prices were the entire est —, 
fears. reached. yea were reache 
1876. .September $9.55 @13.85 rch & Apr. 
1877..Dec r 7.55 @11.55 January 
a. - December S30"S 4 yan 
879.. August " ° er 
1880. .June 6.35 @ 7.85 November 
1881..February 9.20 @13.00 July 
fag ate ME Biss aye" 
B.< tC) ° . 
1884..December 6.45 @10.00 February 
1S Gatehet | BaEHS 7) Repiemue? 
886. .May y A J 
1887..June & Oct. 6.20 @ 7.92% December 
1888. .January 7.2% @11.20 October 
is pocemesr El $ aaly dori” 
. .December . J 
1891... February 5.47%@ 7.06 September 
1808; JAuguse, 600 @is200 March 
. Au N t 
1894. .March 6.45 @ 9.05 September 
1800. Jay 808 @ Bas” January 
- July " ¥ d y 
150 Junta oct, $08 Sty Seay 
- Jan, . & y 
1 ape $2 Gao" Geloet 
od ruar Y f 
1501. Jaueary, Oil oo September 
1902. .February 9.07 11.60 September 
1 Octoper 6.20 @11.00 September 
-1904..May 6.15 @ 7.92% Fepruary 
iy january abu Bas Seber 
1007: “November 180°@ 9.97% November 
M08 Janene 940°@13.00 ‘November 
1910::November 9.70 @14.65 February 
1911. .April 7.70 10.67% January 
1912. . February 8.65 @11.97% C ctober 
AMR? RMB G Novem 
1915. July 788 @il2tys February 
1916. February 9.72%@17.45 November 


Stocks of Contract Lard, 
Stocks of “contract’’ lard held in Chi- 


cago during each month of the year 1915,, 


together with comparisons for the pre- 
vious six years, follow:— 
1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 
*Tcs. Tos, Tes. T 
Jan. 43,900 19,741 38,738 
Feb 139,700 18,630 73,231 


1912. 1911. 

. Tcs. 
17,793 
9,252 
15,274 
33,776 
44,0649 
, ,437 59,780 
84,781 166,475 113,813 
20,424 194,083 148,444 





Nov 87,100 751 x ’ . ; 
Dec 62,300 134,878 11,879 48,523 17,341 46,015 


*Tierces, 850 pounds. 

The lard market now faces a strange 
situation, in that, while the war has 
benefited the market—has been a_ bull 
factor—still the peace that is noped for 
so widely is also considered a bull argu- 
ment, because it is confidently expected 
that as soon as the war is ended the 
Central Powers will have to come into 
the market for enormous quantities of 
foodstuffs, including lard, as they are 
known to be pretty well stripped of. live 
stock. The other powers will also have 
to continue buying here in large quanti- 
ties until they can renew their flocks and 
herds and restore their farms to their 
normal basis of productivity. 

The close of the year finds Chicago 
with lard stocks, roughly speaking, that 
can be called neither large nor small, 
while all indications point to a continu- 
ance of the big trade, with high prices, 
during the year 1917. 





Shicago Tallow Market Very 
Active in 1916. 


The tallow market in Chicago was very 
active during the year 1916, except in the 
latter part of July and the first part of 
August, when there was a marked dull- 
ness. Demand was greater than the sup- 
ply, in spite of the fact that exports of 
the commodity were only about half 
what they were in 1915, indicating a very 
great increase in domestic consumption. 

The increased demand at home for tal- 
low and grease was largely attributed to 
effects of the European war. The great 
general industrial and transportation ex- 
pansion have caused a tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for tallow and lard 
oil for mechanical uses. There also was 
a large increase in the demand for 
stearic acid, produced from. tallow and 
grease, and used in the domestic manu- 
facture of candles. France and other 
European countries, as well as the South 
American countries, were heavy buyers 
of stearic acid here. The increased de- 
mand for glycerine for war purposes also 
tended to shorten the supply of tallow 
and grease, 

All these factors made for a strong 
market and prices averaged around 30 


OIL PAINT AND 


per cent. higher for the year than in 
1915. Edible government tallow on De- 
Cember 28, 1915, sold at 9c., and at the 
close of 1916 the price was 12%c. rime 
packers’ tallow sold on December , 
1915, at 8%c., and at the close of 1916 the 
price was 11%4c, 


Receipts and Shipments, 1916. 


Receipts and shipments (in pounds) of 
tallow, by months, for the year 1916 were 
as follows:— 
































‘Receipts. Shipments. 
Ps SPP ORE 3,048,000 4,489,000 
NEE he persesennese 4,426,000 4,015,000 
March . 3,647, 4,219,000 
April 4,497,000 8,484,000 
May , 689, 8,242,000 
June 3,686,000 4,085, 
SMT <2 ccc vetcccsscvees 2,754,000 4,133, 
BEGUM cc cvveves ee 4,272,000 4,387,000 
September ...cseccvcses 2,927, 3,714,000 
OBESDER. 2 ccvcvesvcecses 3,419,000 3,606,000 
November ........ seeee 8,773,000 4,919,000 
December ...cc..+ss0 460,000 4,298, 
‘, Moro ete Pre 43,608,000 48, 441,000 


Receipts for 1915 were 27,252,000 pounds. 
Shipments for 1915 were 39,133,000 pounds. 


Chicago Stearine Market. 


Stearines in the local market have had 
a year of activity, with gradually mount- 
ing prices, following the course of tallow 
and greases, but exceeding them in price 
gains. The increase in prices during the 
year 1916 amounted to about 40 per cent. 
and in some instances—notably prime 
oleo stearine—new high record marks 
were reached. While prices slumped a 
little just before the holiday season, ow- 
ing to seasonal dullness chiefly, and part- 
ly in sympathy with other products, the 
market was strong almost all the year 
and the undertone now is strong. W 
Europe stripped of live stock and ani- 
mal food products, the outlook is con- 
sidered especially promising for lard and 
all edible fats, as enormous quantities 
of these products are sure to be imported 
by all the war-ravaged countries as soon 
as peace is declared. Therefore the peace 
talk is considered as a bull argument. 
On the other hand, if the war goes on 
another year the allied powers and neu- 
tral nations are certain to increase their 
already large imports of these products. 
In the first part of December, 1916, prime 
oleo stearine rose to 15c., while lard stear- 
ine went up to 17@17%,c. These prices 
were considerably above the highest 19.5 
figures. Extra oleo oil at the same time 
was sold at 20@2Ic., 0. 1 oleo oil at 
18%c. and No. 2 oleo oil at 17@18c., while 
extra Oleo stock rose to 18%@19\%c. and 
No. 1 oleo stock to 184@18%4c. At the ciose 
of December, 1916, prime oleo stearine 
sold at 15\%c., as compared with 9\%c. on 
December 27, 1916. 


Receipts and Shipments, 1916. 


Receipts and shipments (in pounds) of 
stearine by month 








Receipts. Shipments. 
624,000 2,991,000 
458,000 3,425,000 
,000 3,622, 
485,000 1,934, 
613,000 1,276,000 
147,000 982, 
evones 1,526,000 
46,000 2,221, 
BOPtOGROP 65k kc dees vesec’e 268,000 2,223,000 
OCtOMOE ncoccccccccecseede 229,000 1,564, 
NOVOGRBOP cvcsicccoscoce 872,000 2,752,000 
December ..ccosecccccece 118,000 1,668,000 
WOtRs oo csiovctdoevcees 3,647,000 26,174,000 
Receipts for 1915 were 8,852,000 pounds. 
Shipments for 1915 were 23,018, pounds, 





Chicago Grease Market. 


Greases in the Chicago market fol- 
lowed to a large extent the course of 
tallow during the year 1916. The market 
was much more active than in 1915, de- 


mand was better and prices were about 
30 per cent. higher. As in the tallow 
market, the domestic demand was very 
largely increased, Ordinary yellow grease 
sold on December 28, 1915, at 714c., while 
at the close of 1916 it sold at 9%c. B 
white grease sold December 25, 1915, at 
jc. and at the close of 1916 at 10%c. 


London Tallow Market Prices High- 


est in February and December. 
An indication of the course of prices 
for tallow in London is presented in the 
following table showing spot value at the 


end of the first week in each month for 
the better qualities of mutton and beef 
descriptions:— 






Fair to fine Fair to fine 
mutton, beef. 
s. d.s. d. s. d. s. d. 
JANURLY 60000 see 50 0@54 3 49 0@51 »d 
February .....-. 54 0@56 6 52 0@53 6 
MATON cccrcccose 0@34 0 ¢ 52 ° 
| eee 
May Se cnme 00 ae 0 48 52 6 
SUMO oc. corsccce 6 46 3@48 0 
GE 6300 ter0cces 6 47 0 
August 0 48 49 6 
September 0 47 0 
ct ee 0 42 6 
November 0 45 6 0 
December ...... 0 2 6 6 
Close of year... 0 52 0@56 6 


Garbage Grease. 

The movement of this grease was 
very active during the past year and 
demand exceeded supply. Dealers who 
handle the output for New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and other large cities 
disposed of their contracts early in the 
season and the relatively high prices 
for oils and fats stimulated the de- 
mand for contract deliveries of garbage 
grease. During the last six months of 
the year there was a _ pronounced 
searcity of this material available on 
spot and the market remained in a 
nominal position. Prices during the 
year ranged from 3%c, to 8c. a pound, 
the inside price being available at the 
beginning of the year and the maxi- 
mum figure representing the nominal 
closing price. 
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N. Y. PAINT MARKET PRICES REFLECTED 
FREIGHTS AND PRODUCTION CONDITIONS 





Short Metal Supply Affected Lead and Zinc Pigments 
Progress Reported in Development of Dry Color In- 
dustry—Freights Governed Imports. 


Beginning with the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe, prices for many 
paint materials became unsettled. Re- 
adjustments to changed conditions fol- 
lowed slowly, and prices in 1916 still 
showed the unsettled condition of the 
market. The higher cost for raw ma- 
terials was the outstanding feature of 
the year. True it is that paint man- 
ufacturers advanced prices for pre- 
pared paints, but the increases were 
not commensurate with the higher 
producing costs, and in consequence 
the position of manufacturers was far 
from satisfactory. In the issue of No- 
vember 13 the Reporter dicussed edi- 


torially the position of raw materials 
and the effect on the finished product. 
b had following comparisons were of: 
ered: 


Raw Materials and Finished Prod- 
ucts, 


Within the past cighteen months all contain- 
ers for ready-mixed paints, tin cans, packing 
boxes, labels and advertising matter have in- 
creased in cost from 10 to 20 per cent., while 
labor cost has increased from 30 to 50 per 
cent, since the first war year. In the market- 
ing of such a material as ready-mixed paint 
these costs play a most important part. 

_A pure lead and zine paint, with equal por- 
tions by weight of dry basic lead carbonate 
and American XX zinc, will not weigh less 
than 14% pounds a gallon. Should the dry 
lead be of the Dutch process make of heavy 
gravity or density, the paint will weigh from 
14% to 15 pounds a gallon. Taking the aver- 
age run of dry lead as a basis, we find the 
bulk cost of pure lead and zine paint, with 
pure linseed oi] and rier, figuring on qual 
weight of ‘basic carbonate of lead and Ameri- 
can zinc, to have been as follows in December, 
1914 and 1915, and today:—(The figures are 
based on a paint weighing 144% pounds net per 
U. S. gallon of 231 cubic inches.) 

_, December, 1914— 

Zinc oxide, 4% Ibs. at 5%c. per bb... $0.249875 
Dry white lead, 4% lbs. at 5c. per Ib. 0.2375 
Linseed oil, 4% lbs. at 6c. per Ib... 0.285 
Japan drier, % Ib, at 8c. per Ib...... 0,02 
Total cost per gallon (1914)........ $0.791875 

December, 1915— 

Zine oxide, 4% lbs, at 8%c. per Ib... $0.4046875 
Dry white lead, 4% Ibs. at 64c. per lb. 0.296875 
Linseed oil, 4% Ibs. at 8c. per lb...,. 


Japan drier, % Ib. at 9c. per Ib..... 0.0225 
Total cost per gallon (1915)........ $1.1040625 
November 11, 1916— 


Zine oxide, 4% Ibs. at 9%c. per Ib.. $0.4667925 
Dry white lead, 4% lbs. at 8%c. per Ib, 0.415625 
Linseed oil, 4% Ibs. at 12c. per Ib.... 0.57 

Japan drier, % lb. at 10c. per Ib.... 0.025 


Total cost per gallon (1916)...... «+ $1.4774175 
This would show an increase in the cost of 
each gallon of mixed paint by years as fol- 


lows:— 
. 3121875 
33550 





Increase 1915 over 191 
Increase 1916 over 191 37 
It is at once noted that the increase in the 
basic cost of a gallon of mixed paints in the 
interim since the beginning of the European 
War aggregates more than BY cents. 


Imported Materials. 


Imported materials entering into the 
composition of paints not only were 
affected by conditions éx!sting in pri- 
mary markets, but also by the diffi- 
culty in making shipments to con- 
suming markets. Scarcity of tonnage 
and unusually high ocean freights 
were important factors in the case of 
every imported material, On the other 
hand, export inquiry for many do- 
mestic materials was increased, and 
this also was a bullish factor on 
prices, Demand for paint materials 
for domestic consumption was not 
active in the early part of the year, 
but improved later on, and the fall 
season was highly satisfactory from 
the standpoint of trading. 

The dry color industry shows con- 
siderable progress during the year. 
Of course prices were far from the 
normal levels, at least im most cases, 
but considerable headway was made 
in producing colors which formerly 
came from abroad. Important chem- 
icals used in the color industry re- 
mained high in price, but became more 
settled as the year wore on, and this 
condition was reflected in the finished 
products, 

Effect of Shipping Situation. 

\mong the miscellaneous articles are 
many of foreign origin, and the ship- 
ping situation was prominent in cut- 
ting down supplies, and in adding to 
the cost. For instance, it was diffi- 
cult to negotiate chalk shipments in 
quantities large enough to satisfy con- 
suming needs. This not only created 
a nominal market for chalk, but also 
had a direct bearing on such materials 
as whiting and putty. Casein also may 
be included among the items which 
were in limited supply. Smaller im- 
ports of glues had a beneficial effect 
on the home industry, and in the 
latter part of the year manufacturers 
were well sold up on contracts, and 
prices had reached the highest levels 
in years, 


Five-Year Census Figures. 
The census figures for 1914 on the 
paint and varnish industry were issued 
during the year, and show interesting 
comparisons with the preceding census 


which covered the year 1909. Reports 
were received from 855 establishments 
engaged in the industry m 1914, the 
total products of which for the year 
were valued at $149,049,820. Of these 
855 establishments, the principal busi- 
ness of 799 was the manufacture of 
paints or varnishes, and 56 were en- 
gaged primarily in other industries, 
but produced paints or varnishes to the 
value of $3,507,182 as subsidiary prod- 
ucts. In 618 establishments, with a 
total paint and varnish output valued 
at $113,953,084, a greater value of paints 
than of varnishes was produced; and 
in the remaining 237 establishments, 
with a total output of $35,096,736, the 
value of varnishes produced was 
greater than that of paints. 

The products in 1914 comprised colors 
or pigments valued at $17,407,955; oil 
paints, $70,582,461; water paints and 
kalsomine, $2,202,281; varnishes and 
japans, $36,061,203; fillers, including 
putty, $3,239,174; bleached shellac, 
$1,806,802, and other products to the 
value of $17,749,944. 

At the census of 1909 there were re- 
ported 863 establishments, with 
products valued at $127,472,819. Of 
these 863 establishments, the principal 
business of 791 was the manufacture of 
paints or varnishes and 72 were en- 
gaged primarily in other industries 
but produced paints or varnishes to 
the value of $2,583,397 as subsidiary 
products. In 644 establishments, with 
a total paint and varnish output 
valued at $96,476,286, a greater value of 
paints than of varnishes was pro- 
duced; and in the remaining 219 estab- 
lishments, with a total output of $30,- 
996,538, the value of varnishes pro- 
duced was greater than that of paints. 

The value of the 1914 output of all 
establishments thus exceeded that of 
1909 by $51,577,001, or 16.9 per cent., 
the establishments representing the 
paint industry showing an increase of 
$17,476,798, or 18.1 per cent., and those 
in the varnish industry, $41,100,208, or 
13.2 per cent, 


Pig Lead. 


According to official reports, the lead 
industry in 1916 made good gains in 
output, both in mining and smelting. 
The lead content of ore mined in the 
United States in 1916 was about 622,- 
000 short tons, compared with 561,639 
tons in 1915, an increase of 60,000 tons, 
or over 10 per cent. The average price 
of lead in 1916 was so much higher than 
in 1915 that the increase in value of 
the mine output of lead was about 560 
per cent, 

The production of refined lead, desil- 
verized and soft, from domestic and 
foreign ores in 1916 was 579,600 tons, 
worth at the average New York price 
$78,826,000,. compared with 550,055 tons, ° 
worth $51,705,000, in 1915, and with 
542,122 tons, worth $42,286,000, in 1914. 
The figures for 1916 do not include an 
estimated output of 21,800 tons of anti- 
monial lead, worth approximately 
$4,283,000, compared with 23,224 tons in 
1915 and with 16,667 tons in 1914. Of 
the total production, desilverized lead 
of domestic origin, exclusive of desil- 
verized soft lead, is estimated at 324,- 
000 tons, against 301,564 tons in 1915 
and 311,069 tons in 1914; and desilver- 
ized lead of foreign origin at 21,400 
tons, compared with 43,029 tons in 1915 
and 29,328 tons in 1914. The produc- 
tion of soft lead, mainly from Missis- 
sippi Valley ores, is estimated at 234,- 
200 tons, compared with 205,462 tons in 
1915 and 201,725 tons in 1914. The total 
production of desilverized and _ soft 
lead from domestic ores was thus about 
558.200 tons, valued at $75,915,000, com- 
pared with 507,026 tons, valued at $47,- 
660,000, in 1915, a gain of 51,000 tons. Of 
this gain in domestic production, about 
29,000 tons was made in soft lead and 
_— tons in domestic desilverized 
ead, 

In consequence of the great demand 
for lead a considerable quantity of 
secondary lead (about 7,000 tons) and 
secondary antimonial lead (over 5,000 
tons) was recovered at the regular 
smelters, 

Lead began the year at New York 
with a price of 5.5 cents a pound, the 
minimum price of the year, and rose 
to 8 cents early in April, this being 
the maximum figure. A long decline 
carried the price down to 5.95 cents a 
pound in the early part of August. 
Another rise reached 7 cents about the 
middle of September, after which the 
price remained stationary until early 
in December, when it advanced to 7.5 
cents, and it closed the year at about 
that figure. The average New York 
price for the year was 6.8 cents, com- 
pared with 4.7 cents in 1915, 3.9 cents 
in 1914, and 4.4 cents in 1913. 

Refined Lead Production Since 1900. 


The following table shows the pro- 
duction of refined lead, in tons, in the 
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EYOur own importations of syn- 
thetic ultimately ran to nearly 
2,000,000 lbs., and our volume 
natural indigo is fully keeping 
up the traditions of Balch, Bailey 
& Co. whom we succeeded. 








Agents for Proctor & Gamble 
Soaps (Industrial) 

Sulphur Black 

Aniline Oil (fine color) 

Zinc Dust (special 90 & 97%) 

Sulphur Blue 

Bismark Brown 

Indigo Extract 

Beta Naphthol 

Chrysoidine , 

Chemicals and Dyestuffs 




















Sapplies for the 
Textile, Leather and Paper Industries 


Manager Textile Dept.— Geo. W. Dunn 
Manager Tanning and Paper Dept.—G. Denny Moore 







Importers, Exporters and Agents 


SUCCESSORS TO BALCH, BAILEY & CO. 
American Agents Millward & Co. 
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White Lead. 


An eventful year was recorded in 
the white lead trade. Never in the 
history of the trade was the market 
so unsettled as was the case during 
the spring months. At that time cor- 
roders were quoting only for prompt 
shipment and stocks were so limited 
and the prospects for securing sup- 
plies of the metal so uncertain that 
buyers of the pigment were unable to 
cover ahead. In the beginning of the 
year dry basic carbonate was quoted 
at 614c. per pound, but higher prices 
for pig lead, a scarcity of acetic acid 


quickly affected the market and the 
pigment was advanced one-quarter 
cent per pound. White lead in oil 


opened the year at 7%4c. per pound, but 
followed the lead of dry white lead 
and advanced one-quarter cent per 
pound the first week df January. 

Changes in price followed in rapid 
succession up to the middle of March, 
when the dry product was quoted at 
8%c. per pound, and white lead in oil 
at 9%c. per pound. These prices, too, 
were largely nominal, as offerings were 
small, and it was not until late in 
June that carroders would consider 
orders for anything but prompt ship- 
ment, and even then buyers could cover 
for but a period of sixty days in ad- 
vanee. As corroders anl accepted 
contracts freely in the latter part of 
1915, they were forced to deliver low 
priced material in the early part of 
1916, and in some cases’ substantial 
losses were met by corroders, and 
even though sellers were covered on 
raw materials in no case could they 
replace stocks at the prices at which 
they had accepted contracts. 

Basic Sulphate. 

Basic sulphate white lead began the 
year at 6c. per pound, but by the 
middle of March it was selling at 8%c. 
per pound. or on a parity with basic 
carbonate. There were no changes in 
quotations for basic carbonate either 
dry or in oil during the later part of 
the year, and 8%c. per pound was the 
closing price for the dry product, and 
white lead in oil closed at 9%c. per 
pound. Basic sulphate, however, was 
reduced to &4c. per pound in Novem- 
ber, as producers had made favorable 
purchases of lead ore and passed the 
advantage along to consumers by of- 


fering basic sulphate at 8%4c. per 
pound on ninety-day contracts. 
Demand for white lead generally 


considered was about normal, and the 
steadier position of the market in the 
latter part of the year was more favor- 
able to trading and also to corroders. 
Export buying was better than normal 
and shipments abroad were said to be 
larger than ever before. Official figures 
giving export shipments through No- 
vember showed a gain of about 14 per 
cent, over 1915, and more than 50 per 
cent. over 1914. 
Basic Carbonate White Lead Prices. 
The following table shows the price 
of dry hasic carbonate white lead for 
each month last year, with comparisons 


for the former three years:— 
---Cents-— 






per pound 
1915. 

: Ccccoenndaausnd boseedexdecane 64 @7 
Gh vetebeeeneesecinecentiste¥ ees 7 @7% 
MEE | VédOO 606060000 vedeteedooserbers 74@8% 
PT bh ie DERGES ENCES DGtdROO La OES CEES %@— 
ME” Schtavabsceescees ths el awd coeeiaes 8%@— 
SE nk eka ceded tdadeadse ee akddede cess 8%a— 
July . 8%@— 
August s4@q@— 
MOOG nc ccccvcccde decess 8%@— 
Se, MCLE ELE ET Pe ee i eee 8%@— 
NOVGMDOP ccccccvecs tener eveehens cep 8%@— 
MPOOURNER ce ccccsecesdcvccocthRies vsies 8% 





Red Lead. 


Red lead was more susceptible to 
was the case with white lead, Condi- 
tions in the white lead market, how- 
ever, were influential in the case of 
the oxide, and the history of prices 
and the reasons for fluctuations are 
largely identical. At the beginning of 
the year dry red lead was quoted at 
7%c. per pound and red lead in oil at 
8c. per pound. There was a steady 
upward movement of prices in the 
first quarter of the year until in March 
the dry product was held at 9%c. per 
pound and red lead in oil at 10%s. per 
pound. These were the prices which 
prevailed over the latter part of the 
year. The inquiry from foreign mar- 
kets, which became prominent in the 
latter part of 1915 was maintained in 
the first part of 1916 and producers 
were forced to refuse such business in 
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order to conserve stocks for the home 
trade. 
High and Low Prices Domestic Red 
Lead. 
The subjoined table shows the high 
and low prices of domestic red lead for 





last year, with comparisons for the 
former year :— 
7—-1915-— 7—-1916— 
H. L. 
January 5% 7% 7 
Webruary 5 8% 7 
9% 8% 
9% 9% 
So 
9% 
9% 
9% 
9% 9 
9% 9% 
6% 5% 
7% 6 
im 6% 


Litharge. 

Market values for litharge started to 
advance the first week of the year. 
The opening price was 6%c. per pound 
and at the close 94c. per pound was 
asked, thus showing a net increase of 


2%c. per pound for the year. The high 
level was reached in March, and as 
was the case with the other lead pig- 
ments, price upheavals came in the 
early part of the year with a steady 
market in the latter part. At times the 
market was practically bare of stocks 
and during the spring sellers were not 
quoting for future deliveries but were 
waiting for developments in the metal 
market before committing themselves 
on the pigment. An unusually good de- 
mand for export was reported in the 
early part of the year, and as foreign 
grades were less prominent in domestic 
markets, the question of supplying de- 
mands ‘became paramount. Some of 
the trades which consume this material 
were calling for larger allotments than 
usual, and large shipments were made 
to the rubber and glass trades. While 
prices were strong in the latter part 
of the year and high levels were main- 
tained, there was not the stringency in 
supplies which characterized the mar- 
ket earlier in the year. 

High and Low Domestic Litharge. 


The highest and lowest quotations for 
domestic litharge on the local market 








for the last year, with cOmparison, 
follow:— 

-—--1915-~ --1916— 

H. L. H. L. 

p> MEE 5 5 7% 6% 
February .....sccces 5 5 7% ™ 
Maroh ..cccccccccese 5% «C= 9% ™ 
EE, a idkeiatie ene ¥OeR ES 5% 5% 9% 9% 
ay 5le 5M 9% 9% 

> 8% 6 9% 9% 

7 7 9% 9% 

7 6 9% 9% 

September .......00. 6 6 9% 9% 

OO PS 6 6 9% 9% 

November ....2..... 6% 6 9% o% 

December ......-..++ 6), 6% 9% 9% 
PP rir reer ee 6 5 
BOED ccowcrcccvencevscesses 7 6 

MEE cl dav Gatseckh nuk ieiwnesate coer 7 6% 

Orange Mineral. 
Production of orange pigment is 


much smaller than that of the other 
lead pigments, and on that account it 
is relatively less important from the 
standpoint of amount consumed. Ordi- 
narily this pigment is not so sensitive 
to changes in the metal market as are 
the other lead pigments. A review of 
prices during 1916, however, reveals the 
fact that orange mineral advanced 
more than white lead, red lead and 
litharge. Opening the year, manufac- 
turers quoted orange mineral at 9c. per 
pound. By March the price had gone 
up to 12@12%c. per pound, and it did 
not go ‘below that level during the re- 
mainder of the period. Scarcity of for- 
eign grades put a greater tax on the 
domestic output, and the question of 
equalizing supply and demand was ren- 
dered more complicated by an in- 
creased call from foreign markets. 
There was a difference in the prices 
quoted by different producers, and this 
accounts for the range in quotations. 

Two Year Prices Domestic Orange 

Mineral. 

Prices for domestic orange mineral 
for each month of the yast year, with 
comparisons for the former year, were 
as follows:— 





1915. eo 

JANUATY ..ccececesers 74@8% 
February 10 @10% 
March ...ccccscrsecers 10%@12% 
APPil wccccccccccocecs 12 12% 
MA. we aaae asses 12 @12% 
FORE cccccccsseccovece 12 12% 
JOU. cavecsvcseseseve 12 12% 
AUGust ..cseee 12 12% 
September .. 12 @12% 
October . 12 @12% 
November ? Site 
December 2 

, High. Low. 
ae Pe oR ee Sep 8% 1% 
ER cs ova s sk KR RADESEEE LR DOIARES 10 1% 
1912 10 8% 


Spelter. 


The production of spelter from do- 
mestic ore in 1916 is estimated at 553,000 
short tons, worth, at the average St. 
Louis prices about $150,000,000, and 
from foreign ore at 105,090 tons, a total 
of 658,000 tons, worth $180,000,000, com- 
pared to a toal of 489,519 tons in 1915 
(458,135 tons of domestic origin, and 
31,384 tons of foreign origin), worth 
$121,400,000 at the average St. Louis 
price. This was a gain of 169,000 tons 
in quantity and an indicated gain of 
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more than $58,600,000 in value. The 
actual gain in value, however, was con- 
siderably less because much of the 
spelter was sold for future delivery 
at prices from 1 to 2 cents below the 
quotations for immediate delivery. In- 
cluded in the output is 11,878 tons of 
electrolytic spelter, of which a part 
was refined by electrolysis from 
prime western spelter. The output of 
zinc dust was about 2,500 tons, com- 
pared with 1,755 tons in 1915. 

The output of secondary spelter re- 
distilled at regular smelters and at 
the smelters with large retorts was 
about 32,000 tons. It is probable that 
the output of remelted spelter was 
not less than that of the preceding 
year, 23,000 tons, which would give a 
total of 55,000 tons of seccndary 
spelter. Adding this to the produc- 
tion of primary spelter gives a grand 
total of 713,000 tons of spelter made 
in the United States in 1916. 

The price of spelter at St. Louis at 
the beginning of 1916 was 17.2 cen's a 
pound. By the middle of February it 
had risen to 20.9 cents a pound, the 
hign point of the year, after which it 
dropped sharply to 16.5 cents hy the 
middle of March, but rose quickly 
again to 19%&c. at the middle of April. 
Then began a long sharp decline which 
brought the price to 8.8c. a pound at 
the middle of July. A recovery to 
10.7c. was followed by a drop to 8.4c, 
on August 10, the lowest price of the 
year. By fits and starts the price rose 
to 13.2c. a pound at the end of No- 
vember, after which it gradually de- 
clined, closing the year at about 10c. 
a pound. The average price for the 
year for immediate delivery at St. 
Louis was 13.7c. a pound, compared 
with 14.2 cents a pound in 1915 and 
5.1c. in 1914, 


Zine Oxide. 


Domestic manufacturers of z'nc oxide 
continued in their policy of distribut- 
ing their output on contract orders. 
In the case of French process zinc 
oxide contracts covered periods of 
three months. In this case of Ameri- 
can process zinc oxide contract were 
accepted covering deliveries over six 
months. These contracts practically 
accounted for the entire production 
and trading in the spot market was 
largely limited to second hands. Con- 
tract prices for American- process 
zine oxide for the first six months of 
the year were established on a basis 
of 85@8%c,. per pound. On May 1 
contract prices for the second half of 
the year were announced. These prices 
were on a basis of 9%@9%c. per 
pound. In November prices were fixed 
for the first half of 1917, and they were 
at the same levels as had prevailed in 
the last half of 1916. 

French Process Prices. 

Quotations on French process zinc 
oxide for the first quarter of the year 
were as follows: 16c.@16%c. per pound 
for red seal, 16%c.@165gc. per pound 
for green seal and 17@17%c. per 
pound for white seal. Early in March 
producers made public the prices for 





the second quarter of the year. The 
new quotations were on a basis of 
24@24%c. per pound for red seal, 


2444@245%c. per pound for green seal 
and 25@25%c. per pound for white 
seal, 

Tt will be notel that these quota- 
tions show an advance of 8c. per pound 
over those ruling in the first part of 
the year. This advance resulted from 
higher producing costs as represented 
by increases in the selling price of 


spelter. About the middle of June 
prices were named for the _ third 
quarter of the year, and they were 


the same as those asked for the first 
quarter. Declines in the spelter mar- 
ket brought about a downward 
revision of prices for the last quarter 
of the year. The prices were as fol- 
lows: 12@12%c. per pound for red 
seal, 1244@12%c. per pound for green 
seal and 13@13%c. per pound for white 
seal, 

On the first of December these prices 
were again revised and prices oper- 
ative from December 1 and over the 
first quarter of 1917 were on the fol- 


lowing basis: 17%@17%c. per pound 
for red seal, 18@18%c. per pound 
for green seal, and 18%@18%c. per 


pound for white seal. There was a 
good demand for zinc oxide for ex- 
port, but producers gave the prefer- 
ence to the home trade, and there 
was a marked falling off in the 
amount of stocks shipped out of the 
country. 





Dry Colors. 


As many of the raw materials used 
in the production of manufactured 
colors remained high in price it was 
impossible to look for a return to 
normal price levels for the finished 
colors, and another year of exception- 
ally high prices prevailed. Of course, 
the earth colors were largely independ- 
ent of such conditions, but even the 
latter were very strong, as foreign 
grades advanced in price owing to the 
higher transportation charges and in- 
creased demand for some domestic 
grades placed them in a strong posi- 
tion. Yet a review of the color in- 
dustry for the year is not without its 
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encouraging side. Some of the colors 
which were brought entirely from 
abroad were replaced by domestic 
manufacture, and increased home )» 
duction of some intermediates enabled 
color makers to secure a supply of the 
raw material needed for the production 
of certain colors. For instance, at the 
beginning of the year the market for 
pure Para toners was nominal in the 
absence of supplies and some manu- 
facturers had stopped producing be- 
cause they were unable to secure raw 
materials. A greatly enlarged do- 
mestic output of paranitraniline and 
beta-naphthol simplified matters and 
remedied the situation. 
Bichromates and Prussiates. 

At the beginning of the year the spot 
market for bichromates and prussiates 
was very strong, and fancy prices re- 
mained in effect for months. Color 
makers, who were covered by con- 
tracts, naturally were not affected by 
this situation, but sellers in many 
cases, especially on prussiates, were 
not able to make good on contract de- 
liveries, and to the cost of producing 
blues and greens was very high, based 
on spot’ quotations for chemicals. 

Prussian Blue. 

Prussian blue began the year with 
$1.50 per pound as the quotation, and 
stocks were small enough to make 
this figure largely nominal. Later on 
the output gained in volume and prices 
eased off accordingly. There was a 
difference in the grades of Prussian 
blue placed on the market, as some 
manufacturers employed soda as a 
base while others used potash. Na- 
turally this led to a difference in 
prices. Early in the spring Prussian 
blue was as high as $2@2.25 per 
pound, but at the close 90c.@$1.50 per 
pound represented the asking prices. 

Ultramarine Blue. 


Ultramarine blues were strong 
throughout the greater part of the 
period. This was partly due to higher 
producing costs, but largely to the 
sold-up position of the market. Spot 
goods were hard to obtain in a large 
way and medium grades were held at 
20@30c. per pound. 

Carbon Gas Black. 

Carbon gas black was another color 
which was strengthened in price by 
the lack of stock. Most producers sola 
their output on contracts and the spot 
market was regulated by second hands 
who asked high prices for what they 
were able to offer. Lampblack at 
times was scarce, as producers also 
were well sold abroad. Mineral blacks 
were higher in price and all grades of 
blacks showed a net gain in price for 
the year. 

Foreign Sienna and Umber. 

Foreign grades of sienna and umber 
were stronger, as transportation costs 
were higher than usual. Domestic 
grades were firm at all times, with 
demand about normal. Chrome green 
went up sharply in price in the first 
quarter of the year and some shades 
commanded as high as 85c. per pound, 
but the market eased off as raw 
materials declined in price. At one 
time the scarcity of offerings of the 
color was a bullish factor, but this 
condition improved in the latter half 
of the year and stocks were more 
plentiful. 

Chrome yellow was in a position 
similar to that reported for chrom 
green and prices advanced sharply 
early in the year until some shades of 
Chemically pure were held at 58c. per 
pound, but later in the year prices fell 
to 25c. and 28c. per pound. Red oxide, 
tuscan red, and standard Indian reds 
were firm through the greater part of 
the period and closed the year in a 
strong position. 





Barytes. 


The marketed production of crude 
barytes in the United States in 1915 was 
108,547 short tons, valued at $381,032. 
This is a notable increase over the pro- 
duction in 1914, which was 52,747 short 
tons, valued at $155,647. The increase 
was in large part due to the activity 
of the mines in Georgia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The Missouri mines made 
an increase of approximately 6,000 tons, 
but that is much below the increase 
in Georgia and Tennessee, which 
amounted to more than 15,000 tons in 
each State. The increase in Kentucky 
from a nominal quantity in 1914 to 
7,753 tons in 1915 is remarkable. Alaska 
entered the list of producers of barytes. 

The prices paid for crude barytes in 
1915 varied considerably. In Georgia 
the average price was $3.31 a short ton; 
in Missouri the price was $4.05 a short 
ton f. o. b. cars. These prices are 
higher than in 1914, but the average 
price did not advance as much as 
might have been expected, one factor 
in keeping it down appearing to be the 
opening of many deposits which have 
‘been idle for some time and whose out- 
put increased the supply in 1915. It is 
reported, however, that the demand for 
crude barytes by the manufacturers of 
lithopone, ground barytes, and barium 
chemicals has been very brisk. These 
augmented uses for domestic material 
have had a marked influence on prices, 
and it is understood that there has 
been a further increase in the price of 
crude barytes in 1916. 

Production in 1916, 


The apparent stocks of crude barytes 
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held at mines at the end of December, 
1915, were 9,676 short tons, 6,500 of 
which are held in Tennessee, 2.500 tons 
in Georgia, and the remainder in small 
quantities in the other producing 
States. The apparent stocks in 1914 as 
shown by revised figures were 11.743 
short tons, a large part of which was 
held in Tennessee. 

Considerable stocks of crude \barytes 
were held by the lithopone and chemi- 
cal companies and by grinders. 

According to official figures, 2.504 
short tons of unmanufactured barytes 
were imported in 1915. This is a reduc- 
tion of approximately 22,000 tons from 
the imports in 1914, a reduction ac- 
counted for by the loss of imports from 
Germany. 

The apparent consumption of crude 
barytes in 1915 was 111,051 short tons, 
the sum of the marketed production 
and imports, which exceeded the ap- 
parent consumption of 1914 by 33,881 
short tons. The marketed production 
of domestic barytes, approximately 50 
per cent., was used by grinders, 40 per 
cent. by manufacturers of lithopone, 
and 10 per cent. by makers of barium 
chemicals. 

Stocks in 1915. 

The production of barytes in 1916 is 
reported to have increased over 1916, 
though figures are not yet available. 
Early in the year there was a scarcity 
of barytes, as imports were small and 
the domestic output was well sold 
ahead. This caused an upward revi- 
sion of prices. The market held fairly 
steady in the latter part of the year 
with $25@35 per ton quoted for domes- 
tic, according to grade. Some foreign 
grades were held’as high as $42 per ton. 


Casein. 

So many reports were heard during 
the year regarding the scarcity of im- 
ported grades of casein that the im- 
pression prevailed in many quarters 
that imports had been materially re- 
duced. Reference to official figures, 
however, shows that the amount im- 
ported was much larger than in 1915. 
Reference to import figures brings Out 
the fact that imports of cheese have 
been almost cut in two in the last two 
years. The greater demand thus cre- 
ated for domestic cheese increased the 
production of casein. ‘Stocks of the 
output and proportionately cut down 
latter have been small at all times and 
a ready market was found for both do- 
mestic and foreign grades. At times 
prices were nominal, as the market was 
bare of supplies and no flat quotation 
was given at any time, as there is a 
range on a basis of quality. At the 
close of the year prices were held at 
18@28c. per pound. 


Chalk. 


ices for chalk have remained 
Aeon ar less nominal throughout 4 
year. <A few lots of Danish chal c 
were brought in, but French offerings 
were not available and English grades 
were relied upon almost entirely. Some 
consumers of chalk did their own im- 
porting, with all arrangements being 
made on the other side. Ocean freights 
were variable, and this is the langest 
item in determining prices in this 
country. There was no spot market, 
as practically all arrivals went direct 
to consumers. The supply of chalk, 
while not large enough to satisfy the 
needs of buyers, was not small when 
compared with the amounts consumed 
in previous years. 

Average imports per annum for the 
past itive years will run quite a little 
under 150,000 tons. Official figures 
show that 124,422 tons, valued at $104,- 
881, reached this country from January 
1to November 30. With the amounts 
brought in during December it is evi- 
dent that the supply was not far from 
normal. Demand for the products 
made from chalk was larger than 
usual, and this in turn created | a 
wider market for the crude material, 
and thus caused supply to be unequal 
to demand. 


China Clay. 

Domestic grades of china clay were 
quoted at $8@9 per ton at the begin- 
ning of the year, but prices quickly 
improved, and the tone was strong 
during the entire period. Higher trans- 
portation rates from the mines was 
one factor which affected prices, and 
the scarcity of foreign grades at times 
turned consumers to the domestic of- 
ferings and helped to strengthen 
values. At the close of the year 
$12@15 per ton was the market price. 
Arrivals of English clay were larger 
than in 1915, but considerably smaller 





than in 1914, and consuming demand 
absorbed offerings without _ any 
trouble. Prices at the beginning of 


the year were given at $12@16 per ton, 
but at the close $18@25 per ton was 
quoted, and special bolted English 
clay was held at $38 per ton. There 
Was a steady demand at all times from 
the various consuming trades. 


Lithopone. 

Reports on the production of lith- 
opone in this country say the amount 
marketed in 1915 was 46,494 short tons, 
as against 382,819 short tons in 1914, 
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Lithopone was reported made at eight 
plants, three each in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and one each in Dela- 
ware and Illinois. The Illinois plant 
is new, being the only additional plant 
reporting a production in 1915, and not 
in 1914. The average price of litho- 
phone rose from $75.89 a ton in 1914 
to $80.88 in 1915, but the prices re- 
ported by different companies varied 
considerably. 

Open market quotations for lithopone 
at the beginning of the year were 
6%@7c. per pound. These values did 
not hold good for long, and early in 
the period prices went to 144%4@15\%c. 
per pound. This was due to higher 
producing costs and to scarcity of of- 
ferings. In the later part of the year 
production increased, and under freer 
offerings prices eased off and 9@10c. 
per pound became the asking price. 
Later on selling offers became pro- 
nounced, and contracts were offered 
as low as 5%c. per pound, though 
some of the largest producers are sa'd 
to have sold most of their output at 
6@6%4c. per pound. At the close of the 
year spot offers were theard at 6c. 
per pound, and contracts were avail- 
able at 6c. per pound, 


Whiting. 

Consumption of whiting was re- 
stricted during the year only by the 
lack of offerings. Had grinders been 
able to supply the demand, there is 
no doubt that consumption would have 
been larger than ever before in the 
history of the trade. This condition 
was brought about not by any new 
outlets ‘but the active position of the 
rubber and other trades which are con- 
sumers of whiting. Some producers of 
whiting were forced to close their 
plants for a time owing to their inabil- 
ity to secure chalk, and early in the 
year there were cOmplaints from con- 
sumers that they could not secure de- 
liveries of whiting on contracts. This 
was not a general condition, but was 
true in some cases. 

With demand active and stocks lim- 
ited, it was natural for prices to ad- 
vance, and such was the case. Outside 
markets are credited with leading in 
the advance. At the beginning of the 
year 50@55c. per 100 pounds was quoted 
for commercial, and at the close of the 
year prices were quoted at 70@75ic. per 
100 pounds and some sellers were re- 
ported to be asking around $1 per 100 
pounds for spot offerings. Prices were 
largely nominal as sel'ers were sold up 
and were favoring old customers, 


Glues. 


Developments in glue market are best 
explained by saying that there were no 
stable prices in the latter part of the 
year. In previous years the complaint 
was heard from manufacturers that 
raw materials were going up in price, 
that all other commodities were ad- 
vancing, but prices for glue had been 
stationary for nearly the past decade. 
There was no trace of this position in 
the latter part of the year, for glue 
was selling at the highest prices 
reached in years and probably higher 
than at any time since the Civil War, 
or until the substitution of rosins 
made the first inroads on glue con- 
sumption. 

The reasons for higher prices for 
glue are readily apparent. In the first 
place, domestic consumption has not 
been large enough to cover require- 
ments without the aid of imported 
grades. Since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe German and French grades 
have come to this country in steadily 
diminishing quantities. Tariff regula- 
tions in the past few years have been 
unfavorable for expansion of the home 
production, and the loss in imports be- 
came all the more pronounced when 
the deficiency was not made up by an 
increased domestic output. The scarc- 
ity of glue stock under present condi- 
tions renders material expansion in 
production impossible, and the high 
prices asked for hides and bones has 
added greatly to the cost of production. 

Most domestic producers were sold 
ahead over the last half of the year, 
and, in fact, some of the largest pro- 
ducers were reported to be oversold 
and were forced into the open market 
in order to secure supplies enough to 
complete contract deliveries. Offers in 
the spot market were thus greatly re- 
stricted and no prices could be quoted 
with assurance that buyers could cover 
at that level. 








Varnish Gums. 


The kauri gum industry, which was 
depressed following the closing of im- 
portant markets in Europe during 
1914, has improved under the stimulus 
of government aid as set forth in the 
kaurie gum industry amendment act, 
passed in November, 1914. Exports of 
gum from New Zealand for the first 
half of 1916 were 2,926 tons, and of 
this amount 2,311 tons went to the 
United States and 615 tons to all of 
Europe. Prices for the better grades of 
kauri have been firm as they are in 
limited supply. There was very little 
change in the position of the lower 
grade kauri gum in domestic markets 
during the year, but the higher grades 
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were advanced in price. Damars were 
in good demand throughout the period 
and price changes were not important. 
Scarcity of ocean freights was a factor 
in the market later in the year, and 
delayed shipments of both Singapore 
and Batavian grades. Manila nubs 
and chips were strong in the latter part 
of the year, with good call from con- 


sumers. 
Window Glass. 


At the beginning of the year the 
window glass industry was in a very 
favorable position, and a good year 
was predicted for manufacturers. 
This was borne out in a large measure 
by late developments, though some dif- 
ficulties were encountered as the year 
advanced. In the latter part of 1916 
leading producers of window glass 
withdrew prices with the understand- 
ing that higher prices would go in‘o 
effect in January, 1916. Early in Jan- 
uary a complete new schedule of 
prices and discounts was established 
and the quotations on all selections 
showed an advance. At the beginning 
of the year stocks of glass in the 
country were relatively small. Con- 
suming demand held up well, and 
there was no chance for accumula- 
tions during the year. Hence produc- 
ers obtained good prices for their 
goods, and found a ready market. The 
hand-operated factories, as usual, were 
closed during the summer and early 
fall months, and this tended to pre- 
vent overproduction. Labor was 
scarce in the latter part of the year, 
and as higher wages were paid the 
labor question became a factor on 
prices. A scarcity of natural gas also 
was felt, and this caused some fac- 


tories to reduce operations. On De- 
cember 5 producers made a change in 
discounts, which gave them higher net 
returns on sales. 





Leghorn Umber and Talc 
Markets. 


TALC.—The production of Italian tale 
a the present year has been a little 
less than in previous years, owing to th® 
consequences of war. There have also 
been difficulties of dispatch from the 
mines to point of shipment, difficulties 
which have recently increased, but nev- 
ertheless the export into the United 
States has so far been maintained active 
and it has reached the same importance 
as in 1915. Prices, however, have been 
advancing appreciably, not only on ac- 
count of the ever increasing cost of 
labor, but also owing to the considerable 
advance in the cost of empty bags, be- 
sides the suppression of the special ex- 
port tariff on our railways and a quan- 
tity of war taxes and duties. The pro- 
duction ia nearly exclusively of the extra 
fine grades, as are generally required by 
the American importers, and the actual 
cost averages from $30 to $3—according to 
the quality—per ton, f. 0. b. New York, 
including war risk. 

UMBER FARTH.—Business jin this line 
has been slackening considerably during 
the year, owing to the difficulties of out- 
put and, above all, owing to the difficul- 
ties of transportation by sailing vessels 
of the crude material from the island of 
production to Italy, where the earth is 

round and manufactured. In fact, very 
ew arrivals have been possible during 
the whole year, quite insufficient to meet 
the demand, and all buyers have had to 
be satisfied with a much reduced quan- 
tity. Of course, prices have undergone 
a material advance of 7 per cent. and 
more, but this would not have been a 
hindrance for business had the goods 

been available. There is no sign of im- 
provement and it will be so until there 
Is a change in the political situation. 





NEW YORK’S 1916 NAVAL STORES MARKET 
IRREGULAR—FREIGHT CONGESTION BLAMED 


Spirits of Turpentine. 


The highest prices for turpentine 
were recorded during the early part 
of the year. Stocks at this time were 
relatively small, a reflection of the 
reduced production of 1915, and de- 
mand was quite satisfactory. The ap- 
proach of the new crop producing sea- 
son checked consuming inquiry, how- 
ever, and along in March competition 
among sellers grew keener and prices 
weakened both here and in the South. 
An unfortunate feature which made 
itself manifest at this time was the 
steadily advancing ocean freight rates 
and the searcity of ocean tonnage. The 
expected spring demand for domestic 
use never materialized in a manner 
satisfactory to dealers, because of the 
constant wet weather and a strike 
among painters all through the East. 
The absence of important buying in- 
terest in May and June and the prac- 
tical closing of our export outlet dis- 
gusted several holders in the South, 
with the result that prices were cut 
sharply and the market setled to 
42c. a gallon, the lowest figura re- 
corded for the period under review. In 
July a firmer tone developed on the 
report that a powerful factor in the 
South was financing large quantities 
of rosin. The efféct was temporary, 
but the market touched 49%c. a gal- 
lon on spot before the influence wore 
off. During August and September 
the market reacted to 46c. and the feel- 
ing became uncertain owing to the 
conservative attitude of domestic con- 
sumers and the congested export chan- 
nels. Paint and varnish makers were 
very cautious buyers owing to the 
quiet demand for finished products. 
Linceed oil and other paintmaking 
materials were very high and paint- 
makers never experienced the de- 
mand for their products that they 
believed was due. Talk of peace 
abroad late in the year had a bullish 
effact on turpentine, and late in Oc- 
tober the market started on an up- 
ward course under buying which was 
thought to be principally of a specula- 
tive nature. This seemed to be 
prompted by prospective peace reports 
abroad and the belief that an active 
export movement would develop on the 
suspension of hostilities. The follow. 
ing table shows the highest and lowest 
prices of spirits of turpentine at New 
York for each month from January 1, 
1918, to December, 1916, inclusive. The 
figures are based on the closing quota- 
tions each successive week: 





1914. 1915. 1916. 
. %- oe ee 
51 46% 47% 45% 59 56% 
49% 46% 45% 44% 59 5314 
50 48 46 44% 54 53 
48 46 48% 47% 538 42 
49 46 48 42 44 42 
50% 48 44 42 44 42% 
50 48% 43 42 49% 46% 
47% 42% 42 40 46% 46 
46 41 41 38 47 46 
48 45 55 41 5O 46 
46% 45% 59 57 ee) 
5L 41 57% 54% 56 53 
Rosin. 
The lowest quotations for rosin 
during the year 1916 was reached in 
April. Prices had shown a declining 


tendency since the beginning of the’ 


year under the competitive attitude of 
sellers here and in the South. In April 


there appeared to be a disposiiton to 
clear shelves as much as possible be- 
fore the arrival of new crop, and the 
common grade touched $4.20 for 280 
pounds. From this point a slow but 
persistent advance took place, which 
remained in progress during the re- 
mainder of the year. An offer to pur- 
chase an enormous quartity of rosin by 
a factor in July greatly increased con- 
fidence among holders in the South 
and from that time on factors dis- 
played an indication to accumulate 
stocks, The fact that rosin is much 
easier to keep than turpentine led to 
considerable investment buying. Ab- 
sorption by the paper mills, soap fac- 
tories and munition plants during the 
last half of the year was heavy, and 
the domestic movement was sufficient 
to keep values in upward tendency re- 
gardless of the restricted export outlet. 
The market closed almost at the top 
prices for the year. In the following 
table is given the lowest and highest 
price of common strained rosin in the 
local market for each month during 
the past year, and for 1915 and 1914, 
Prices are based on the closing quota- 
tions €ach week and represent the 
unit of 280 pounds:— 


-—1914—,  -—1915—, —1916— 

w. High Low. High. High. Low. 
Jan....$4.00 $4.40 $3.60 $3.70 $6.00 $5.75 
“eb.... 425 4.40 3.35 3.50 5.75 6.25 
Mar..,, 4.25 4.20 3.35 3.50 5.25 5.20 
Apr.... 4.20 4.10 8.50 3.50 5.20 4.20 
(May 4.20 4.20 3.20 3.65 4.75 4.20 
June 4.20 4.20 8.00 3.25 6.20 4.75 
July.... 4.20 3.90 3.25 3.25 6.65 65.75 
Aug... 4.00 3.75 8.25 3.25 6.65 6.10 
Sept... 3.75 3.75 3.40 3.55 6.25 5.10 
Oct. 8.75 3.75 3.65 4.50 6.45 6.25 
Nov 3.75 3.75 5.25 6.95 6.55 6.45 
Dec.... 3.75 8.70 5.80 6.95 6.55 6.55 





Tar. 


The market for kiln burned and re- 
tort tar has shown a firm position 
during a greater part of the year 
under review. The cost of production 
has increased materially under the 
scarcity of labor, while demand has 
been sufficient to absorb offerings 
without allowing any reserve accumu- 
lations to materialize. The only slack 
period recorded was during the months 
of May and June. It was stated that 
the constant refusal of holders to 
Secure export tonnage resulted in 
moderate resales, and these brought 
prices down to $5.75 a barrel. From 
June onward the tendency was upward 
and late in the year the spot market 
became decidedly firm on a pronounced 
scarcity of available goods. Dealers 
here experienced considerable difficulty 
in bringing tar from the South on 
coastwise steamships, and at the close 
of the year sales were made as high 
as $9.50 a barrel. The following table 
shows the highest and lowest in the 
New York market for kiln-burned tar 
in oil barrels, of fifty gallons, for each 
month from January, 1913, to Decem- 
ber, 1916, inclusive:— 





1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 

x kh. & LL & ko 
crs $6.75 6.25 $7.75 7.50 $6.00 6.00 $6.50 6.00 
‘ ++» 6.75 6.25 7.50 7.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 6.00 

6.75 6.25 7.00 6.75 6.00 5.00 6.50 6.00 

6.75 6.25 7.50 7.00 5.00 5.00 6.50 6.00 
May.. 6.00 5.75 7.50 6.75 65.00 5.00 6.50 5.75 
June 6.25 6.00 7.25 6.50 5.00 5.00 6.00 5.75 
July.... 7.50 5.75 6.75 6.00 5.00 5.00 7.25 6.00 
Aug.... 7.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 5.00 5.00 7.25 7.00 
Sept.... 8.00 7.00 7.00 6.50 5.25 5.25 7.50 7.00 
oe) Saeae 7.50 7.00 7.00 6.50 6.00 5.25 8.25 7.50 
Nov 8.00 7.25 7.00 6.50 6.50 6.00 8.25 8.00 
Dex 8.00 7.75 6.50 6.00 6.50 6.00 9.50 8.25 
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ROSIN. 


A new record has been established (I. 











e., since the American war of secession); 














a a OF ates “ ae a a ae during the month of December 25s. 6d. was paid for strained rosin, ex-wharf 

January ...... 313 323 83 1% 33 6 8359 38 9 48 9 6&7 3 London. 

a ae UO “~ Be. we ws 88 a: #2 This is due to high freights, and the demand for munitions; also to efficient con- 

April ......... 28 3 29 6 81 1 32 3 36 3 37 7% 44 6 51 0 trol by a powerful group of American fa ctors and exporters, with substantial 

mae, fernsssees 4 Hi 4 Sy, 2 10% a 4 = g a7 8 41 4 2 : financial backing, who, grasping the pos sibilities of the situation, are profiting 

July Poe 27 4% 28 3 BS 4h 4 4% 284 OO 40 6 25 6 42 0 thereby. 

OE 2 20 4% mB 6 iS 6 33 9 9 41 3% 42 10% 

September .... 29 6 30 6 29 6 49 339 85194 40 43 9 SABLE Ke: 6 

October ...... 29 9 31 10¥ 30 3 32 € 34 3 41 3 42 9 44 9 Average monthly quotations of strained rosin. Price per cwt., 1% kilos, ex- 

November .... 31 6 32 7% 31 3 0 29 9 44 9 41 3 49 4% 

December... 319 326 £33 3 86 5 449 64 0 a6 «6s See oem: 1911 01. o é Sk ni Pa 

TABLE No. 2. s. a. . ts 1918. 1914. ims. i016, 

The averag ‘ice of Americ urpen tine in London w a Sean JANUBTY ..cccccerrccces 9 % 9 11 1% 3% 
1910. attr a “914 of es awie February ..-+..++++00-s iy 8 16 15 10 10 0 11 8 2 3 

s. d. s. d s. 2 a s. @& s. d. e. d. March ....-sseeeserssee 18 9 16 8 14 3 9 9 11 3% a 

47 8 47 9 “3° 1 30 1 33 0 88 5 45 10 ARNT coccescccvesvseees 4 H y : 4 8 : 64 bY 2 # ; 
TABLE No. 3 fae Ne ee A ae 16 6 12 1% 9 5% 12 2 21 «8 

The total exports from United States were as under:— TUly cocsscccscccsersecs 14 6 15 10% 10 11 9 3% 12 2 21 Oo 
320 American gallons, calculated as one English ton equals 1,016 kilos.) AMBUSt 2... cee eeee evens 14 7% 16 5 10 11 O 11 9% 21 38 

Tons. Tons. Tons. ons, Tons. Tons. September .......-++++5 13 «#6 16 6 10 3% 9 6% 12 $3 21 6 

1911-1912........ 58,980 *37,717 421,263 1914-1915. . 36,914 *25,952 10,962 ME. 6% HS + 04 Eb vb awe 15 6 16 4% 9 8 2% 18 11% 21 6 

1912-1613........ 63,957 *46,580 417,377 1915-1916. . s =, 102 #22, 285 47,817 November ........++++. 15 4% 15 9 9 7% 8 7% 18 8% 21 9 

1913-1914. 59,027 *41,898 17,129 1916-1917........ sone wee. December ....--..--ee0 16 1% 15 2 9 9 7 - 21 6 24 5 

B.—The American crop year beging April 1 and ends March 31. Average of year........ 16 4 16 6 11 9 9 6 13 «S 2i 9 
* seven months, April-October. t Five months, November-March. 
TABLE NO. 4. TABLE No. 7 
Analyzes the Imports Into Great Britain from All Countries. The total exports from United States were in tons of 2,240 Ibs.—1,016 kilos, net 
1911. 1912, 1913. 1914, 1916. i916. weight. 

From— Tons. 7 Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United States ..... TT ree 18,181 23, 820 14,725 20,902 18,429 1912-1913.. 253,072 *151,785 4101,287 1915-1916....... 155,268 *86,387 68,881 
WEMNOD- cencescednecccsevectecsss 1,183 1,683 975 2,025 261 1913-1914.. 262,673 *168,125 99,5 1916-1917....... S008 eve owas 
Portugal and Spain 6 666-00s08-s 0606 260 271 3,337 2.849 1914-1915 146,452 =#104,335 442,118 
Russia, Scandinavia, etc......... 4,344 1,769 1,210 211 sece I a, rice -rop ye begi 3] 

All other foreign GOtnersee cies, 3 450 295 bss git N. B.—The American crop years begins April 1 and ends March 31. 
™ Tons at 1,016 kilos.......... «+» 24,006 28,017 17,410 26,475 21,539 * Seven months, April-October. ' 
ercentage from— e -Ma 
United States ......ccscescecceees 75.73 $5.08 8457 = 78.95 BBG t Five months, WovemibersMarch. ’ 
BNLOS ccccscccccccccccese Cocccce 4.9% 5 7.6 1 
Russia and Baltic..........0...0. 18.10 ose 6.95 80 Nli TABLE NO. 8. 
All other countries. .....+..++.+. ‘enemies me. 8 2.06 3.88 ase 18.28 Analyzes the Imports Into Great Britain from All Sources. 
o. . 
a . 1910. 1911. 1912, 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 
Stocks of turpentine in London oe the —. of ay year — 1918 1916 From— Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
ma — poo ried Bbis Bbis United States .......... 48,381 50,089 50,763 66, 651 53,907 52,981 15,745 

OO oe ae: 24. 686 47.400 56 258 20 148 22.952 36.785 WORM xccteivaed. wewes’ 16,987 13.250 17,742 9,672 16,182 37,56 14,580 

French Tee et eel a eT ee 1560 > DOR "4, 294 1278 “T341 oe BOT Spain and Portugal..... 8, 160 8,644 10,091 8.350 224 19,579 9,550 

Spanish, “ete. I RR PS AD BIO HS ,eg0— AML other comntrics...... 1.50% 2.288 3.478.220 1,000 1,087 BI 

26,531 49,705 60,851 23,866 41,779 Total tons of 2,240 Ibs. 

ATONE co veccccescceececteseesecseces 14,188 i 5,050 _ 4,000 cave osee (equals 1,016 kilos).. 75,081 74,271 82,069 87,908 17,403 102,413 100,090 

Totals Perey Tree Te trite 40,719 54,755 851 23,866 41,779 44,905 Percentage from— 
8s. 4d. s. 4d. ae d. s. a. s 4. 8. a. United States ...--+..+- 64.48 07.44 61.95 75.82 60.64 51.68 68 
Pele th LANs cecstseviesccsccess 37 4% 81 9 32 6 86 3 54 0 53 «0 BYONCe ..2ss-cesseessoes 22. 64 17.94 21.62 1.00 20.91 26.97 14.57 
PrEGS fp GOVUMORs ba cccccctcensccece Soe. 39c¢ 42%c. 42%. 54c. 62c. Other countries ......... 12.88 14.72 16.53 13.18 9.45 .35 9. 
P by the following record of prices. at QB. eseeeeeees - 4°40 21 0 
Savannah. London Rosin and Turpen- about the middle of each week:— June i se eteeececees s s a 4 
Sencundie tine in 1916. eae Raed a a 41 0 21 6 

° “ Osin, j§é§ j.g—- BBseces Cercocce 2 
Turpentine. - Turpentine, common Dive ieds okies <s 38 (9 21 0 
The following table contains the high American, strained, July Bisssegecesers 89 9 21 0 
and low prices for spirits of turpentine The Age nee egy on oH full tide of ewt., or ta ewt., ey Sp canes capes" = 4 Pa ° 
Mt Revenant Sr tm Se Cae setae bean : nee ceaud abi, tee January 0 02 0 August y He bee acs ii 10 1 ° 
1915. The price represents the closing ae bd She , : 3 eS a a eee" % 3% 1 8 
fh h k ai the ines the face of greatly diminished supplies, 4% 22 «3 a7, cee oe 2 66 1 6 
gure cach week and is on ga says James Watt & Sons’ annual review 8 22 3 Dh.nesccveeeede 42 4% 21 6 
basis:— f th 2 9 pg ees: SPOR 42 9 21 6 
High Low ? e market. February 6 22 6G September 7............. 48 8 21 6 
Janua: $0.56 $0.54 This rise was pushed to extremes; early i 0 erm Ss” OM essaatenees 8 6 21 86 
February 55 ‘50% in January 67s. 3d. was touched, although ° 22 6 hctescsamndads 43 0 21 6 
March 51% ‘50, it was then known that the 1916 crop in ' 4 aS BDinsceseicevas 42 9 21 6 
APFil .ccccseees 50 -44% the United States would be considerably March ; os Sf October — Giscsseccccoes 44 4% 21 6 
TE * ovessesceeseeses 35% ‘36% larger than that of 1915; that the Spanish 9 31 3 Eersesseces cuss es 21 ¢ 
jas’ aeeniees 43% ‘38 | competition on the British markets was 9 ee rn sila banacie 444% z 4 
August 42% 42% very keen, and that our home trade was 3 21 3 Serer FC 21 6 
September 43% 42% poor. April 9 21 3 iy os9 «0s cunen 45 0 21 6 
Cooter <n ‘a Prices in London soon declined, and 3” st ; = atid ae ae > a‘ = 8 

ovember A . ess vewsduwws 2 
December 62% 49% ‘Stadually dwindled to 3s. éd. in July. 0 21 0 December T7..........2.. 50 0 23 6 
MOON  ccccccccercncesvcernes 56 .38 paler in the year, however, other con- May 0 21 0 Sein ak be Sa 55 3 4% 6 
Visible supply at beginning of s re Re outweighed the foregoing:— 4 Fh : 21 sak ical a aeeeeith 536 2, 6 
s ~ London had to supply not only the ° BB. - ss eeereees 540 SB 6 

season, April 1, 1915, at Savannah, comeuwhat poor demand of her own im- 


22,666 barrels, compared with 12,018 
barrels for the same period, 1914. Sup- 
ply December 31, 1915, was 15,888 bar- 
rels, compared with 35,993 barrels same 


time 1914. 
ROSIN. 


The high and low prices for B rosin 
for the year 1915 are tabulated below. 
Quotations are based on the closing 
figures each successive week and rep- 
resent the cost per 280-pound barrel 
on spot. 





High. Low. 
a $5.30 
5.00 
4.75 
4.40 
3.85 
4.85 
es 

gust . 
September 5.80 
October 5.85 
November 6.15 
aad 6.17% 


Yea 

Visible supply “at Savannah . 
ginning of crop season, April 1, 1915, 
was 105,333 barrels, compared with 
110,425 barrels same time in 1914. Sup- 
ply December 31, 1915, was 75,439 bar- 
rels, compared with 150,283 barrels 
same time in 1914. 








Jacksonville. 
TURPENTINE. 
High. Low. 
SOMMOTY ccccveccceseseseses $0.55%4 $0.54 
PODPURPY ..nccrccscccccsrce 54% 50 
hie cb ies ves oeheeuen® 50% .50 
SEY cayvees0tscccepaeeaees 49 46 
EE teas sacexnceanaredanks 40 88 
SD on. oseshse. ennaese R814, 88 
July a ciaravbaccaceawess 42% BT 
PPP eee % 42 ; 
September ....-e+sseseeeses 48% 414 
GORGROR occ ccccccsccessseres 44% 42% 
NWewermmber ....-0 scccsesces 49 46% 
SOOM “costes ceveacencce’s 52% 49% 
MRD cnbans 600:006 tennnns -. 64% B7% 
ROSIN. 
High. Low 
SD. ce csnnnessansanian $5.60 $5.20 
February 5.30 5.00 
PL? 2. sbedcseveseeeness ss 5.00 4.80 
PP 4.90 4.00 
(May -- 4.00 4.00 
June . 5.00 4.80 
July .. . 5.75 5.00 
August - 5.60 5.50 
September 5.72% 5.55 
eee 6.05 5.85 
November 6.20 6.05 
Pee - 6.20 6.05 
Year csescees eccervere coves HO 4.80 


mediate zone, but the requirements of the 
East Coast of the United Kingdom, and 
also of Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Ow- 
ing to the war these ports have received 
hardly any direct imports from America 
during 1916, 

2. Ocean freights and war risk insurance 
rose to abnormal limits, and they are still 
rising. 

3. Mercantile prosperity in the United 
States caused increased domestic demand 
and speculative holding there. 

4. The export from France to the United 
Kingdom was a negligible quantity all the 
year. 

but in the autumn France appeared as 
an importing country, buying several 
thousand barrels from Spain! In spite of 
the customs duty, France was able to 
pay a better price for Spanish turpentine 
than Britain could afford. 

This made a great impression in London 
where the large supply of Spanish had, 
for a long time, been the Skeleton at the 
American feast. 

5. The attention of many speculators 
was attracted to turpentine. At 46s. it 
seemed to be at a low price compared 
with those of other cognate articles, 
which had greatly advanced since the 
war. 

A large business in ‘“futures’’ ensued, 
and it still continues to be very active. 

In April a new clause was added to the 
association contract protecting sellers of 
“futures” from unconscionable damages 
in the event of the destruction of tur- 
pentine, by aircraft or fire, at a wharf at 


which they might be _ holding stock, 
against such sales, at the time of the 
disaster. 





Both Rosin and Turpentine Prices 


Rose at Year’s Close in London. 


Turpentine steadily declined in the first 
half of the year, but recovered in the 
second period at first slowly, but to- 
wards the end smartly. Rosin was a 
fairly even market until it rapidly be- 
stirred itself in November and Decem- 
ber. Summarized on the basis of weekly 
prices values have been:— 

Turpentine, spot, American:—Cwt., 
opened, 52s.; closed, 54s.; high, 54s.; 
low, 38s. 9d. 

Rosin, common, 
opened, 22s.; closed, 25s. 6d.; 
25s. 6d.; low, 21s. 


Record of Prices by Week. 
The course of the market is indicated 


strained:—Cwt., 
high, 





PETROLEUM INDUSTRY OF UNITED STATES 
EXPERIENCED REMARKABLE YEAR IN 1916 





Production of Crude Oil Approximated 306,000,000 Barrels 
—Exports of Mineral Oils Totaled 2,583,037,822 Gallons, 
a Gain of About 275,000,000 Gallons Over the 
Previous Year. 


Production of Crude Oil 


Fields. 
ee: SNRs. 5. soa capebendvavcsudonn«cnnad ob 
CPRBOTRMIENEL | 5 cle dc vic Vo veces ee obs ceadveveddeuees 
Illinois 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Mid-Continent 
Gulf coast.... 
 INND 5.06 oh co's v0.40 ed E0C Eade enete 
Northern Louisiana sb veuce 
California 
Wyoming ...... 
Ge SE, 6s oe eects ens dh ehandeenee 


Totals 


HE figures as above shown are 
those for the production of petro- 
leum in this country for the year 
1916, as compiled from the reports of 
the correspondents of the Reporter in 
the several fields, which will be found 
in subsequent pages. There is always 
more or less variance in these figures, 
which are of necessity based on pipe- 
line and field records, and the statis- 
tics as issued by the government vary 
in similar manner. The present Con- 
gress is expected with an appropria- 
tion provided for to authorize the 
monthly presentation of petroleum sta- 
tistics from all sections of the coun- 
try, and these figures may be available 
at the time next year’s Review Num- 
‘ber is issued. It is interesting to note 
in this connection, however, that in the 
government figures of the exoptrs of 
mineral oils for the years 1914 and 1915, 
and the figures for the same period 
prepared ‘by another government bu- 
reau, there is a variance of millions 
of gallons. 
The United States Geological Survey 
petroleum figures for 1916 and 1915 are 
given herewith as a matter of com- 


in 1914, 1915 and 1916. 


—————-—--——Barrels ——----—— 
1916 1915. 

-- 20,724,836 20, 333,483 2, 45 + 771 
2. 606,831 3,979,467 27 

«+ 16,349,274 15. 588,493 19,330,245 
-- 1,244,752 479,366 516,110 
. 122,671, 767 121,988,915 101,002, 263 
.. 21,848,115 20,355,259 11.980, 000 
.. 8,852,865 5,591,422 8,513,367 
..e. 11,848,301 14,730,713 12,507, 426 
.. 91,916,019 89,725,776 102,871,907 
.. 8,030,000 5,164,737 4,360, 000 
ra 205,000 200,000 180,000 
306 297, 760 298,137,631 287,119, 667 


parison, and an immediate variance of 
about 14,000,000 barrels is seen, but it 
must be remembered that these Geo- 
logical Survey figures are based on the 
marketed production and that the fig- 
ures compiled from Reporter tabula- 
tions are for the total, including addi- 
tional stocks, &c. 
Government Estimates, 

The government figures for the two 
years, 1915, 1916, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table, by States, in barrels of 
42 gallons each:— 





State. 1915. 1916. 
Oklahoma ........ 97,915,243 000, 000 
CRMNME, .cccseseccnee 86,591,535 89, 000, 000 
D - Uiec cennseneesey 17,467,598 26,000,000 
S| he 45 45 sen meue nee 19,041,695 16,500,000 
EOS 5 5 5 cc cvle pie es 18,191,539 16,800,000 
West Virginia ........ 9,264,798 8,500,000 
Pennsylvania ......... 7,838, 705 8,000,000 
PDS d vccee craks <wes-ne 7,825,326 7,400,000 

BOERS ca einsasveteces 2,823,487 6, 500, 000 
Wyoming-Montana 4,245,525 6,300,000 
PED. ccvcesécicdea 437,274 1,200,000 
ee PY Tor er eee 875,758 1,000,000 

DO 887,778 900,000 
QOMSTEEO cocscccccsccce 475 190,000 
Other States........... 14, 265 ,000 

TUNIS. cs cccctoccovaten 281,104,104 292,300,000 
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DEVINE 


THE DYNAMIC FORCE 


in the Building of 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 








Our experience, together with the work 
that we have actually accomplished, makes 
us THE DYNAMIC FORCE in the 
Chemical industry. When one considers 
what we have done since America has taken 
the lead in supplying the wants of the 
industries at home, then you can see the 
High, Pressure Stee important. part played by the J. P. Devine Nitrating ‘Kettle, 

Company in making America independent. 








Be sure you have a copy of our bulletin No. 105 descriptive of 
apparatus required by the Chemical and Allied Industries. A 
copy will be sent you for the asking. 


We have plants in actual operations pro- 
ducing almost every chemical, color and 
dyestuff and can build, install and start in 
operation plants for the production of-- 


Aniline Oil, Benzol, Beta Naphthol, Paranitraniline, T. N..T., Salicylic Acid, H. Acid, 
Naphthalene, Dimethylaniline, Diphenylamine, Dimethyldipheny! Urea, Sulphur Black, 
Direct Black, Acetanilid, Benzoic Acid, Dianisidine, Victoria Blue, Violet Blue, 
Prussian Blue, Acetic Anhydride, Benzoldehyde, Phenacetine, Hydroquinone, Metol, 
Toluodine, Gamma Acid, all of the Coal Tar derivatives, the higher intermediate colors 
and dyestuffs, etc. Also Logwood Extract Plants. 












Vacuum Chamber Dryers—for all materials that Caustic Pots Jacketed Pans 
can be handled on tra or pans, Acid Retorts Jacketed Tanks 
BEARING THE NAME PLATE Acid Retor Jackoted ' 
Vacuum Stills Reduction Kettles 
) ryers—{\ l ) io! rr liquor t 
Vac econ Bram Dryers . : Acid Eggs Nitrating Kettles 
COBtAINIDg BONE. Evaporators Sulphonating Kettles 
eo Os le Crystallizing Pans Fusion Kettles 
Vacuum Kotary Dryers—t!: il terial t t ani (<awsORtititi‘(‘é NS «ERGO edde Premier Reet Sogein iets Melting Kettles Vacuum Pane 
be tumbled or mixed in the dryi: BUFFALO, N. Y. Dissolving Kettles Columns of all kind 
Boiling Kettles Filters 
iby | VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS < ween dag” neal Gickars 
Kvaporators—in sing! ind multiple effect o ill HICH EFFICIENCY VACUUM PUMPS & CONDENSERS Vacuum Condensere Percolators 
es and capacitie EQUIPMENT FOR THE CHEMICAL & ALLIED INDUSTRIES Vacuum Impregnators Solvent Recovery 
EVAPORATORS, IMPREGNATORS, SOLVENT RECOVERY EQUIPMENT Autoclaves ni pparatus 
Digestors ranks of all 





Decomposing Vessels description 





Castings for the Chemical Trade, 


NEW YORK: 42nd Street Building Jas. Livingston, Ltd., LONDON 








Stocks on Hand January 1, 1917. 
The situation in the industry as re- 
gards production and consumption can 
be seen ‘by the following table of stocks 
on hand at the end of 1916:— 
-—Stocks, barrels— 


Field. 1916. 1915. 
Pennsylvania grades... 4,136,214 6,739,493 
Franklin, Pa........+.. 33,715 41,092 
Southeastern Ohio..... 71,889 614,501 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 1,425 209 
Northwestern Ohio..... 2,524,874 2,231,889 
MNO weet cslacckaves 840,469 1,015,814 
eee 2,755,533 5,214,644 
Kentucky ......... 197, 169, 258 
Kansas-Oklahoma 91,774,458 94,519,681 
California ......... 43,640,394 55,977,180 
Texas-Panhandle .. 561,804 j= .coee- 





These figures while not complete are 
indicative of the great call that has 
been made upon the stocks of crude in 
storage, owing to the immense con- 
sumption and the demand for the re- 
fined products both for domestic and 
export purposes. 

Field Operations for the Year 1916. 


Comp. Dry. Gas. 
Pennsylvania ..... 8,049 10,774 305 254 
West Virginia..... 1,795 24,450 296 432 
Ulinoin ....ccecees 459 24,713 317 36 
Southeastern Ohio. 1,375 9,582 411 76 
Kentucky ........ ,0O7L 26,973 179 16 
Northwestern Ohio 699 9,301 69 10 
Central Ohio...... 469 1,045 iil 322 
Indiana ...... seoee 267 3,554 98 8 
Tennessee ..+s-ses 45 18 ee 
Totala .cccvscsee 10,204 110,437 1,804 1,154 
Mid-Continent .... 11,241 674,731 1,491 476 
Gulf coast......... 731 488, 640 412 ee 
North Texas... ... 515 * hf ic. 48 
é e% 50 an 3 
Se 550 55,930 150 


North Louisiana... 
The Export Situation. 

Despite the fact that the year was 
marked by most unusual conditions in 
the ocean freight fields, owing to war- 
time conditions, scarcity of carriers 
and tremendously high rates, the ex- 
ports for the year of all varieties of 
mineral oil reached the enormous total 
of 2,607,491,209 gallons, valued at more 
than $201,732,500. A detailed analysis 
of the exports with the totals by 
months with countries of destination 
will be found elsewhere in this review, 
but the yearly totals of the various 
sub-divisions in the mineral oil export 
summary will be found of interest: 

e 1916. 1915. 

a eae Galion. Gallons. 
January 1, 1917...2,607,491,200 2,328,725, 649 
Crude oil 172,029,903 158,263,059 
Illuminating cil . 854,405,313 £36,158, 605 
Lubricating and par 260,77 7 





Sevtenieel ,779,127 239,678,725 
deaatine ee eee bwees 1 7.08 208 112,562.19 
Naphthas, etc....... 188,288, 169,046,052 
3 or ‘518.417 799,589,047 
oe ees 324 12) 627, 162 


Residuum 
What the Prodution Figures Show. 

As a whole, the petroleum report of 
the year just closed does not indicate 
that the new pools and new districts 
heralded during the year have de- 
veloped sufficient production to offset 
in large measure the decline of the 
older fields. Kansas made up in pro- 
duction what Oklahoma lost, leaving 
the Mid-Continent field at about a 
parity with last year. The Eastern 
fields showed a decline, while the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee division displayed an 
appreciable gain. The Texas Pan- 
handle showed an increase of more 
than half last year’s total, and while 
the figures from Wyoming are not 
complete there is a good gain indicated 
there. Had there been pipeline facil- 
ities in Wyoming there would have 
for the oil was 


been another story, 
there, without means to get it to 
market. 


Despite the fact that California has 
been facing a situation during the en- 
tire year caused by the production not 
equalling the consumption, there was 
a good gain in production over last 
year. The banner for marked increase 
in output goes to Kansas, with an in- 
crease of more than 9,000,000 barrels, 
owing to the development of the 
Butler county pools. To the contrary, 
the greatest loss during the 12 months 
was in Oklahoma, which fell away 
nearly 12,000,000 barrels from its last 
year’s total, and yet retains its position 
as the greatest producer of all the 
petroleum producing States. 

Centers of New Production. 

The principal centers of the new pro- 
duction during the year were: Butler 
county, Kansas; Carter county, Okla- 
homa; Estill and Allen counties, Kan- 
sas; Converse, Park and Natrona 
counties, Wyoming. The greatest wild- 
cat activity was manifested in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming, and 
in Kentucky, while the search for new 
oil areas sent hundreds of prospectors 
combing possible oil lands in Ten- 
nessee. 

In Pennsylvania the extension of the 
Dorseyville pool, in Allegheny county, 
was drilled by a number of wells. At 
the end of the year interest was cen- 
tered in Springhill Township, Green 
county, where a wildcat test on the 
George Isminger farm, completed early 
in December as a 200-barrel oil well, 
was interpreted as indicating the dis- 
covery of a new pool. 

In West Virginia the most important 
results of field activity -in 1916 include 
the discovery and partial development 
of a rich pool of oil in the thirty-foot 
sand on Dents Run, near Mannington, 
Marion county; and the proof of a 
northeastward extension of the Berea 
sand pool in the Cabin Creek district, 
Kanawha county. 

The petroleum output of Kentucky 
was increased as a result of the suc- 
cess attending the search for exten- 
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sions of the Irvine pool in Bstill 
county, and of the Scottsville petrol- 
eum district, in Allen vounty. 

In Tennessee late in September it 
was reported that oil in commercial 
quantities had been discovered in a 
well drilled near Glenmary, in the 
southern part of Scott county, about 
15 miles southwest of Oneida. 

Eastern Ohio. 

The mainstay of oil production in 
Eastern Ohio in 1916 was the Union 
Furnace district, in Hocking county. 
A gas field of considerable yield was 
developed in Jackson and Richland 
townships, Vinton county. Southwest 
of Cleveland, Cuyahoga county, a 
number of oil wells of small capacity 
were completed. 

The best results in the Lima district 
of Northwestern Ohio were obtained 
in the Tiffin field, Seneca county. In 
Indiana the bulk of the fleld activity 
in 1916 was in the southwestern part 
of the State. 

No developments of consequence re- 
sulted from drilling activity in Illinois 
in 1916, and an appreciable decline in 
oil production was recorded, 

The drilling campaign in the Mid- 
Continent region, inspired by the de- 
cline of Cushing and the prompt ad- 
vance of the crude oil market, was so 
successful that Oklahoma was enabled 
to retain prior rank as an oil-produc- 
ing State, while Kansas made an even 
better showing. 

The discovery of a prolific “pay” be- 
low the Bartlesville sand in the Cush- 
ing district, Creek county, Oklahoma, 
and the completion of a great number 
of gusher wells in the Shamrock or 
south extension of that district, to- 
gether with the successful development 
of the Augusta and Eldorado fields, 
in Butler county, Kan., caused the 
Overproduction that depressed the 
market for all high-grade crude oil 
east of the Rocky Mountains during 
the summer and early part of the fall. 

In Kansas the Augusta and Eldorado 
districts were the centers of drilling 
activity. Significant discoveries of oil 
were made in Kansas near Beaumont, 
Greenwood county, and northwest of 
Winfield, in Cowley county. In the old 
shallow-sand fields of Kansas drilling 
activity was attended by favorable re- 
sults in the Paola district, Miami 
county, and the Wellsville district, 
Franklin county. 

Central and Northern Texas, 

An increase in drilling throughout 
Central and Northern Texas, the dis- 
covery of a productive deep sand at 
Electra and the extension of the pro- 
ductive area at Burkburnett resulted 
in an appreciable increase in output. 
Wildcat activity resulted in promising 
discoveries’ of gas on the Hess and 
Hdmonson ranches, in northern Palo 
Pinto county, of oil and gas near 
Caddo and Breckenridge, Stephens 
county, and of oil near Holliday, 
Archer county. 

Northern Louisiana, 


The important developments in 
Northern Louisiana in 1916 include, in 
Caddo parish, the extension of pro- 
ductive territory in the Mooringsport 
district, south of Caddo Lake, to the 
south and west, and the completion 
of a number of prolific gas wells in 
the new district south of Shreveport; 
in De Soto parish, the discovery of 
an undefined area of promising oil 
production in the vicinity of Logans- 
port, near the Texas boundary; in 
Red River parish, the discovery of 
new oil territory in the Grand Bayou 
district, southwest of the Crichton 
field; in Bossier parish, the discovery 
of an important source of gas near 
Elm Grove, west of Lake Bisteneau, 
and in Morehouse parish, the discov- 
ery of a gas field of promise a few 
miles southwest of Bastrop. 

Gulf Coast Region, 


Humble easily retained first rank in 
activity and of production among the 
salt-dome pools of the Gulf coastal 
plain, despite a waning of supply from 
deep sands. The completion late in 
October of a 6,000-barre] oil well, at a 
depth of about 2,000 feet, in the Goose 
Creek pool, made it the center of 
drilling activity. 

The petroleum output of Wyoming 
was materially increased in 1916 as a 
result of the installation of a refinery 
at Greybull, Big Horn county, by the 
Greybull Refining Company, and of 
the completion of a pipeline by the 
Illinois Pipe Line Company from the 
Elk Basin field, in northern Park 
county, to the Burlington Railroad at 
Frannie. 

The most notable development of 
the year in Wyoming was the opening 
of a new oil field on the Big Muddy 
anticline, in western Converse county. 

California. 


A moderate increase in production 
was the response of California’s oil 
fields to the steady advance in prices 
that was the principal feature of the 
crude oil market in this State. Drill- 
ing activity in all fields was nearly 
twice as great as in 1915, but the size 
of the new wells completed contrasted 
strongly with those of three and four 
years ago. The scarcity of oi] of fuel 
grades resulted in especial activity in 
the Kern River and McKittrick fields. 





A detailed analysis of every fea- 
ture of the field work during the 
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year wil: be found on subsequent 
pages of this report. 


Crude Oil Market in 1916 
More Exciting Than Field 
Reports. 


Pennsylvania crude oil start- 
ing the year at $2.25, from which point 
it rose steadily to $2.60 in March, only 
to drop back as steadily to $2.30 
August 15, but to swing back at reg- 
ular 10-cent intervals to a high $2.85 
on December 29, the whole story of 
the movement of crude oil prices in 
1916 is set before the readers of the 
Reporter. That the price has since 
climbed to $3.05, the highest point at- 
tained in 40 years, is 1917 history and 
prophecy combined, and not to be in- 
cluded in the present report. 

At the outset of 1916 the prospects 
for good prices—increasing prices— 
were bright, for the famous Cushing 
pool in the Oklahoma-Kansas territory 
was declining rapidly, the demand 
for petroleum and all its products 
was increasing at a surprising rate, 
and production was falling away. 
Hence the producer looked for a pros- 
perous year and “pushed his pros- 
perity.” 

The result was what could have been 
expected. By the latter part of March 
the producers were pouring out a 
flood of oil, despite the fact that prices 
had steadily advanced, and then a 
series of gushers were brought in in 
the Augusta pool, and gave warning 
that a large productive territory had 
been opened. Pipeline and production 
experts gave warning after warning 
that something must be done to limit 
the production if prices were to be 
maintained, but the wildcater and the 
barrel-hogger could see little beyond 
the top of his derrick—and could not 
see the bottoms of his tanks—and the 
cut came. Bv this time—the latter part 
of July—both the Augusta and El- 
dorado pools had extended the limits 
of their territory. Cut followed cut, 
the amount to be taken by the pipe- 
lines was reduced twice, and then on 
August 15 the bottom was touched, 
with Pennsylvania at $2.30; with other 
Eastern grades at proportionate 
figures; Kansas was at 95, later to hit 
9) before halting, with Caddo 10 cents 
lower, 

For nearly six weeks prices remained 
quiescent at these figures, and then, 
on September 28, the Pennsylvania 
group started its recovery by a 10- 
cent uplift—a recovery which sent 
its year-end prices to points un- 
dreamed of during the past decade, and 
not touched since 1877. 

The outlook to-day is considered 
even brighter than in the early part of 
1916. The older fields have been 
combed so closely that there is less 
prospective territory there than ever 
before. Wyoming yet remains to be 
reckoned with, but millions of dollars 
must be expended there for pipelines, 
gi — other properties before 

e oil producers of t 
thelr stnae hat State reach 

The record of price changes for 
_ year, he all the fields for which 

eporter prepar 
as fellowes: prepares quotations, igs 





With 





Year’s Opening and Closing Field 
Prices, 


A comparison of last ‘ 
year’s Openi 
and closing quotations ictlows>—" = 








EASTERN STATES. 
Saat barrel——_, 
Pennsylvania .......... é* or) 25 bar 
COOOL PBsssccccc, . 1.78 2.22 
Mercer, black........ 1.75 2:30 
New Castle, Pa........ 1.75 2.15 
Corning, SDS Nard. 6anss deka 0 1.75 2.25 
Somerset, Ky................ 1.63 2.05 
Magee, ¢y..7..5. 3... 2 5 15 95 
CENTRAL WRST. 
-———Per barrel—_—, 
WN ea kedecuavctds cet. PSLoe ; or 
North Lima, Ohio 1.33 1.58 
South Lima, Ohio. 1.33 1.58 
ROOD, Bic cicsrece 1.18 1.43 
Princeton, Ind. 1.47 1.62 
Table Gl i.5eh... ck . 1.47 1.62 
PREMOOGR. 6045 ¥ dba wdhas eee, 1.33 1.33 


OKLAHOMA-KANSAS, 
y Per barrel——, 





Opening. 1 A 
All grades except Healdton... $1.20 . ret 
Healdton, 32 deg. and above..  .60 15 


NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 
‘Per barre]l——, 





c 





ba Opening. cl 4 
Caddo, La., 38 deg. and above $1.20 3140 
BS 10 OF.0 MeBccs.cacctness ce 1.10 1.30 
$3 to B69 Gog::..--........ 1.05 1.25 
DONTE 6S 4d8S 80 Fo P54: Ke +o ee -75 85 
De MMe bade Ade dokwa ted dads 1.10 1.10 
EMI d's «ean ocini'ceccaele's 85 1.10 
NORTH TPXAsS. : 
Gann barrel——,, 
ning. 
Corsicana, light............. Pg1.20 ~k 
ME Ns kb ads § daa dsk won eae -60 15 
NNN (5k. ic cass ecuaceakvceds 1.20 1.40 
Henrietta 1.20 1.40 
Strawn 1.05 1.40 
Thrall 1.05 1.40 
MONEE <ccasicass eas ssn taaie sci a 1.40 
GULF COAST. 

-~—Per barrel——_, 

Opening. Closing. 

ET Wave's nea tend case ire $0.50 $0.80 
SD 50 70 
ay ke 2 a ee ae . 50 :80 
Spi latad 5 iss....deek eek. ‘50 1.05 
EE Raatadraceinondectcrt. 50 :70 
NR Re rer rs aia 0 ‘80 
DU chce:Kekebendderseacue .50 ‘70 
Se CON as code eccovccess 50 -70 
EE Sone ccdsctuktcesee ce 45 .80 
EEE Re ee ne .50 .75 
SUE. -Sweadudescnndisasecha .50 05 


87 


CALIFORNIA. 
-——Per barrel, 
Closing. Opening. 
Kern River, Midway-Sunset, 
reg Lost Hille-Bel- 
ridge, Coalinga— 
14 to 17.9 deg.....-.--sseee 0.38 = 


18 to 18.9 deg.......-seeeee 

Prices are 1c. higher per barrel for each in- 
crease in gravity of one full degree above 18 
degrees to and inclusive 24.9 degrees, 

25 to 25.9 deg...cssssceeees . 82 ee 

Prices are 2c. higher per barrel for each In- 
crease in gravity of one full degree above 
degrees, 

Ventura county— 

25 to 26.9 deg...cc..sceeees .82 67 

Prices are 2c, higher per barrel for each in- 
crease in gravity of one full degree above 18 
degrees to and inclusive of 36.9 degrees. 
Fullerton and Whittier and Santa Maria— 

14 to 17.9 deg....-.-seeees . 3 48 

18 to 18.9 deg.....+.seeeees .74 49 

Prices are 1c. higher per barrel for each in- 
crease in gravity of one full degree above 18 
degrees. 

2 to 25.9 deg.....c.seveeee . 

Prices are 2c. higher per barrel for each in- 
crease in gravity of one full degree above 
degrees. 

Oil of above 37 deg. gravity 6c, higher, with 
increases of 3c. per barrel for each full degree 
above 87 deg. gravity. 





CANADA, 

-———Per barrel——, 
Closing. Opening. 
COMBGR osc ccthsdocsccessteee f 7 
PORTO own cc dpe ces sr cesdece 1.88 1.35 
OM] = BPriiGs....ivccccsvcccess 1.95 1.40 
Crude Market Changes for 

the Year. 
The crude market changes during 


the year were as follows:— 
First Grade Pennsylvania. 









































January 1....... $2.25}August 10......... $2.35 
January 28....... 2.85/August 15......... 2.30 
February 21...... 2.40/September 28...... 2.40 
OS et ae 2.60)October 10......... 2.50 
| See 2. tober 20.......06 2.60 
July 29........... 2.60j)December 5...... 2.75 
August 3......... 2.40|December 29...... 2.85 
Mercer Black. 
Janvary 1..ccsve $1.75jAugust 10......... $1.85 
January 28....... 1.85}/August 15......... 1.80 
February 21...... 1.90/September 28...... 1.99 
DORGONM © Cin iccaece 2.00]/October 10......... 2.00 
Maroh 17......... 2.10) October 20......... 10 
TUly W......ccces 2.00] December _5...... 2.20 
August 3.......+. 1.90] Denember 29...... 2.30 
Cabell. 
January 14....... $1.78]August 10......... $1.87 
January 28....... 1.88/August 15......... 1.82 
February 21...... 1.95/September 28. -. 1.92 
March 6......... 2.02/October 10. 2.02 
March 17. . 2.12|October 20 2.12 
July 29... .. 2.02} December 2.17 
August 3......... 1.92] December 20 2.22 
Corning. 
January L.cecess $1.75|August 10......... $1.85 
January 28....... 1.8/August 15......... 1.80 
February 21.. 1.90|September 28...... 1.90 
Maroh 6...... ++. 2.00] October 10........ 00 
SS eee 2.10|October 20........ 2.10 
WY BBi ccc ccccvse 2.00|December 5...... 2.20 
August 3......... 1.90] December 20...... 2.25 
New Castle. 
Sanuary .8..<0060 $1.76j)August 3......... $1.90 
January 28....... 1.85}August 10......... 1.85 
February 21...... 1.90] August 15......... 1.80 
PN CGrevcsssns 2.00|\September 28...... 1.90 
March 17........ 2.10] October 10........ 2.00 
Mic csvcsetdesx 2.00] (See note.) 
New Castle as a separate quotation was 
dropped in the early part of October. 
Somerset. 
January 1......++ $1.63] August 10......... $1.70 
January 28....... 1.73} August 15......... mia 
February 21...... 1.78|September 28...... 1.75 
March 6.......6.- 1. October 10........ 1.85 
March 17.......+. 1.95] October 20........ 1.95 
OS See 1.85| December 5...... 2.00 
i a Pee 1.75] December 29...... 2.05 
Ragland. 
genuary 1... $0.75) August 3.......... $0.75 
January 28....... .80| September 28..... -80 
‘ebruary 21...... .82]October 10........ -85 
a eye .85)October 20........ -90 
March 17......... .90|December 5...... 95 
Mee Gi escsdivece .80|December 29...... -95 
North and South Lima, 
January 1....... $1.88|/July 28. ...cc-scces 
January : 1.43)August 1 
January 2 1.48};August 4 
January 3 1.53; August 14 
february 7 ..+ 1.58] November 
(March 7 1.68] Decamber 
March 16......... 1.73] December 
Indiana. 
January 1....... mb” 8 | Rr 


January 3....... 1.28)August 1 
January 22....... 1.83|August 4 
January 27....... 1,38]Augusti 14 





Webruary. 7... 60. 1.43) November 
Maras Fs 2362 vie- 1,48] December 
March 16......... 1.58] December 


Illinois-Princeton. 


January 1....... $1.47| August 1 
-.. 1.57/August 4 





January 27 . 1.62)August 14... 
February 16 . 1.72) November 
March 16... . 1.82] December 
pS Eee 1.72| December 
Plymouth. 
Janvary 1....... $1.33; August 7......... $1.28 
TOMUELY Blow cscs 1.38!August 14......... 1.18 
January 27....... 1.@' August 17. ....cce. 1.08 
Marsch 6......08; 1,58'August 28......... 1.08 
March 13......... 1.58|November 30...... 1.13 
March 16........; 1.68|December 13...... 1,23 
CS bon deek¥ oo 1.58|December 19...... 1.33 
SS ee 1.48|December 28...... 1.43 
AUBUS 8... ecccee 1.388|December 20...... 153 
Wooster. 
January 1....... $1.50|July 28. 
SEMORT B.cccace 1.60/August 1 


- 1.65{|August 4... 


January 22...... 
- 1.70/August 14... 


January 27. 














February 7. . 1.75) November 

March 7... .. 1.80] December 

March 16... .. 1.90] December 

May 10... ..cs00. 2.00) 

Oklahoma-Kansas, 

January 1.. $1.20/August 7 $1.15 
January 20....... 1,25) August 12. 1.05 
January 26....... 1.30|)August 15 -95 
March 4....... 1.40) August 26......... 90 
SS PR Ce 1.45) November 20...... 1,00 
March 14.....--.. 1.55]December 12...... 1.10 
July 25 . 1.45)/December 18...... 1.20 
SUE. Mie vacesocsns 1.86] December 28...... 1.30 
August 1.. . 1.25]December 29...... 1.40 

















OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Nelson Electrolytic Cell 


For the manufacture of 


Chlorine Gas 
and Caustic Soda 


This cell possesses the following advantages: 
(1) Low expense of installation, maintenance and repairs. 


(2) Simplicity of construction and operation. 


(3) High efficiency. 


rtge% NINE TD my 


—— 1 a ee a ae a = 





Our latest 280 cell installation—producing dry, practically air-free chlorine 


Estimates furnished covering complete installation and cost 
of producing chlorine, based on the amount of chlorine it 
is desired to produce and on your values for power, salt, 
coal and labor. 


All representations guaranteed on operation over a period of 
years and can be confirmed by observation of cells in use. 


The Warner Chemical Co. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 







































Healdton, 
January 1....... $0.60/August 14......... $0.45 
January - -65|August 16......... 40 
. .79|November 30. «. 4 
-75|December 13 -50 
-80|December 1 60 
--. .70|/December 2 .70 
Pee ee .6u December 29. 75 
ee Pe 501 
Caddo, 38 Degrees and Above. 
January 1 " 
January 25 ‘ 
January 28 ° 
ee eee -90 
March 15......... / 
arch 27,........ 1.55] December 14...... 1.10 
a See 1.45] December 19..... - 1.20 
Se eee 1.35] December 27...... 1.30 
August 2......... .25 ber 29...... .40 
Caddo, 35 to 37.9 Degrees. 
January 1....... $1.10/August §8......... $1.05 
January 25....... 1.15)August 14......... 95 
January 28....... 1.20) August 17......... 85 
Poe 1.30] August 29........ + .80 
eae 1.85) December 2...... 90 
March 27......... -45|December 14...... 1.00 
7 OE Se 1.35] December 19...... 1.10 
ee eee +25) December 27...... ° 
August 2......... 1.15|December 29...... 1.30 
Caddo, 32 to 34.9 Degrees. 
January 1....... $1.05j;August §8......... $1.00 
January 25....... 1.10/August 14......... 90 
January 28....... 1.15/August 17......... 80 
Se Sy ecusseee -25)August 29......... 75 
March 15......... 1,.80|December 2...... 
Merch 27......... 1.40}December 14...... 
 - Serene 1.80|December 19...... 1 
BUN. Bevevecees 1.20!/December 27...... 1.15 
August 2......... 1,10/December 29...... 1.25 
Caddo, Heavy. 
January 1....... $0.80! July 25........... $0.70 
January 25....... 85) July 20........... 65 
January 28....... December 14...... 75 
GE Weeevscseecs 
January 1 
January 25 
January. 28 
eee 
March 15......... 
March °27.....5..6 
a SP ae 
SS ee ee 
ge ee 
January 1 4 
25 -90/ August 60 
January 28....... -95)December 4..... -70 
 Biwevsssce 1.00|December 14..... + .80 
| Er ee 1,06/Deceamber 19...... .90 
GD BBvevvcesvces 90 per 27....:. 1.0 
ee 80) ber 29...... l.iv 
ck ee - 70) 
Corsicana Light, Electra, Keurietta. 
ney 3..463% -$1.20)August 7......... $1.15 
January 21....... 1.25' August 1.05 
January 27....... 1,80j|August 16......... 
March 6......... 1.40/August 26 
Te | eae 1.45|November 30...... 1 
March 14........ + 1.55)December 12....... 1,10 
BE Mls 6666600 00% 1.45|December 19....... 1.30 
Sarr 1.85|December 23....... 1.30 
August 2......... 1.25|December 29....... 1.40 
Corsicana Heavy. 
January 1....... $0.60\|August 14......... $0.45 
 -Sesvscce 65iAugust 16........ ° 
January 21....... 70|November 30...... 45 
January 27....... -75|December 13...... 
March 13......... -80|December 19...... d 
RS Serres -70|\December 23...... -70 
FEEY Bloc ccccccces -60|December 29...... 75 
pS ree -50| 
Thrall, Strawn and Moran. 
January 1......- OO ee Pere $1.15 
January 27...... - 1.30/August, 16......... Ri 
GEE We'sccocees 1.40\August 26......... .90 
SS See 1.45|Noveniber 30...... 1.00 
March 15......... 1.55|December 13...... 1.10 
July 2.......0006 1.45|December 18...... 1. 
i Mlive¢eccecces 1.35|December 19...... 1.30 
EE eS 1.25|December 29...... 1.40 
Canada, 
 Riesssed 8 SB ee $2.03 
wemeety 8... eS Se errr 98 
January 22....... 1.88;August 3......... 1 
January 27....... 1,.93\|August 14......... 1,83 
February 16...... 1.98|November 18...... 1 
March 7 2.03 bee GR. 5. cas 1.93 
2.13|December 19...... 1.98 
Batson. 







$0. 










80 
‘80 
eer 75 
Dayton. 
Te csccreens $0.70|December ........ ). 80 
@heceoccvseos i eatexend ws -90 
DURE <scescsee, EE 8 i (tts a we ee 1.00 
Saratoga. 
Rey PEE Wires ccscceeed $0.65 
eae kw ed.on -70| December ae” oe 
nner « csostcee sae 
BUY cecccccccces an. <> Raden vu 
TARee adeene'e - 70) eee 
Sour Lake, 
January ......6:% oth eee Cera $0.65 
edveceske _ ineendua -75 
Te ee one -80 
de si deiec gue -80) 
CoCecerereses .70| 
Spindletop. 
BOTT Tee we December 
EN Ge peat | 
SUeeseeseenes -70) 
Edgerly. 
January .........$0.00\July ......... 
Folvia ae -60| December 
Corr eee -70 
| ARs 65 
Jennings. 
January ... .....$0.60|December ........ $0.75 
‘ fae”  saneeens -80 
sub h a eave -90 
a ee > ar SS ee - 1.00 
Vinton. 
NMA, pn ciliclan ae $0.00] Deceniber ........$0.75 
Sivas -70| sccecese oO 
swee -80! coesneee OO 
BEY Wises 5.0 a0cadae es o * hanes 1,00 
cht veviuns< we - 65] 
*Markham., 
MMBPY ccc cces Aare $0.65 
coccecese ef0(December ........ x 


* Posted by the Texas Company. 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Local Market Quotations on 
Gasoline and the Naphthas. 


The record of the year in the gaso- 
line and the naphtha market locally is 
one of many prophecies of high prices 
wihtout fulfillment and of a_ long 
steady quotation for months prior to 
the close of the season when crude oil 
was advancing and the cry of under- 
production was raised on every hand. 
Secarcely a week went by from Sep- 
tember till January 1 without the 
statement from some one in the mar- 
ket—and in many cases some one who 
ordinarily would be expected to know 
what was in the air—that gasoline and 
the naphthas were booked for an im- 
mediate raise. Prices in other sections 
of the country indulged in a financial 
seesaw, and space would forbid a de- 
tailed statement of the changes in the 
several larger distributing sections, yet 
the New York—and this means PWast- 
ern and New England—quotations re- 
mained as a whole virtually in status 


quo. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there- was no change, for there was. 
The year Opened with the spot price 
for gasoline at 21ic. a gallon to ga- 
rages and at 238c. to consumers, with 
predictions that a quick change would 
send up the prices until “40c. gasoline 
was a probability and not a _ possi- 
bility.” 

There was a reason for this, for the 
scarcity of the crude petroleum was a 
condition and not a theory, and refin- 
eries who had accepted orders for fu- 
ture delivery in numerous instances 
were hard put to get the oil to supply 
their orders. This meant premiums 
over existing quotations, and the pre- 
miums were pald. 

From January 3 the market was 
somewhat involved with garage and 
consumer prices ranging from 5 to 6c. 
higher than the quotation, but with 
garage orders being booked at lower 
prices. But early in August the quo- 
tations had eased off so that 22c. a gal- 
lon to garages and 24c. to consumers 
were the general quotation and there 
was no quotable change from that 
time until the end of the year, al- 
though the market was firmer in De- 
cember than it had been for months 
previous owing to the high prices ob- 
tained for crude oil in the fields, with 
Pennsylvania at a record point. 

The gasoline price record bore a 
close resemblance to that for the nap- 
thas and both were influenced by the 
same demands. The rapid increase in 
the number of automobiles,. the huge 
export demand, the call for use in sta- 
tionary engines and tractors sent 
prices of the naphthas up from the 
early part of January so that the quo- 
tations at the close of the year ranged 
appreciahly higher as will be seen by 
the table herewith. On January 5 
prices on all the naphthas, jobbing 
quotations, were raised 1c. “Motor 
gasoline was lifted a cent on February 
7, and all auotations were Increased Ic. 
on March 2. This was followed, how- 
ever, on August 7 by the reduction of 
1c. a gallon on motor gasoline and var- 
nish makers and painters’ deodorized 
naphtha, and by a similar reduction 
of September 7. From that time no 
change was quoted, and the year 
ended as it had begun with prophecies 
of immediate changes upward owing 
to crude scarcity and excessive de- 
mands. 

The comparative prices on the gaso- 
line and naphtha groups. domesticallv 
in New York city, on December 31. 
1915, and December 31, 1916, were as 


follows:— 
Der. 21, Der. 21. 


1916. 1915 

Motor casoline (garages). steel 
WUE sGbevcccesssenbccese 0 aM 
Motor gasoline to consumers. 24.00 23.00 

Naphtha. varnish makers and 

nainters, deodorized, steel 
WEEE ci-ceennbesé checesese 22.90 ea nn 
Wooden barrels............ 24. on mm 
Gasoline machine........... 40.00 84.00 
TRATR dee., steel barrels.... 21.9 290.™ 
T2:A7R Aegw., wooden borrels.. 24.00 a2. 
T0@7? dee., steel barrels.... 29.90 27. 
70@72 dee., wooden barrels.. 22.00 R0.00 
ARATN deew., steel barrels.... 28.00 2a. 
68@70 deg., wooden barrels.. 31.00 29.00 


The following table of comparisons 
shows the hich and low for gasoline in 
the New York market for the last five 


years :— 


Price Changes in Lubricat- 
ing Oils. 


The vear’s changes im the lubricating 
oil market are shown by the following 


eomparison of opening and _ closing 
prices:— 

Black— Opening. Closing. 
reduced, 29 gravity, 

25030 cold test..... 121,@12 IWWAl14 
29 gravity, 15 cold test 1% @14 14 @IK 
|. eer ore 12 @13 13 @14 

Cvlinder— 
light filtered.......... 2 2K 91 @o2R 
dark filtered.......... 17 @I18& 12 M19 
extra cold test........ 25 @Ro oR ant 
dark steam refined.... 14 @16 15 @i9 
Netural West Virginia— 
OED 2 n6ccatcass @2 26144@27 
filtered lemon; 37144@388 

SI nin nrmadiniiatin ine iptese 214929 

SIRES. ccncnesenes ores 211,22 


82@34 gravity, bloom- 
less pp + ig ractgane Hate £73 21%@22 

31 gravity, wool grade 1 18 19%@20 
Paratfine— 

high viscosity........+ 29%@30 

903 specific gravity... 16%@17 1%@22 

865 specific gravity... 13%@14 18%@19 

red paraffine.......... 13 @l4 18 @19 
Spindle— 

i o, 200.. 24 @25 

No. 1¢0.. 23144@24 

No, 110.. 23 @23% 

MO BO eiicctvcvcccsses 21 @22 

HISTOR ccc ccctcccvvers 28 @35 





Exports for the Year 1916. 


The year 1916 was one of the most 
prosperous and unusual in the point 
of export totals yet recorded. The 
situation was governed during the en- 
tire 12 months by the law of supply 
and demand, as modified by the ability 
to secure transportation facilities, for 
freight rates soared to a point little 
dreamed of even by the most pessi- 
mistic at the close of the previous 
year, and the resulting demand in the 
Far East was of necessity modified 
by the increased distribution prices 
there, due to the added cost made ne- 
cessary by the high freight rates, when 
bottoms could be obtained for thr 
transportation of American mineral 
oils and refined products. 

Scarcity of Carriers. 

Despite the fact that the tanker fleet 
has been materially increased during 
the year, and that many new tank 
oil-carriers are now on the stocks 
being rapidly rushed to completion, 
there has been such a scarcity of car- 
riers that the tankers could not begin 
to take care of the amounts of oil 
awaiting shipment. Case oil, gasoline 
and the naphthas were in such de- 
mand—not to speak of lubricating and 
motor fuels—that freight rates rose to 
an unprecedented point, when bottoms 
could be obtained, and the case freight 
rates to the Far East, Australia and 
New Zealand reached such levels that 
any available carrier was engaged 
with the result that owing to the 
scarcity of steamers sailing vessels 
were employed. Towards the close of 
the year even these became unavailable 
in anything like sufficient numbers, 
with the result that premiums were 
paid generally over the nominal of- 
fered rates. 

The result of all this was new hig! 
levels on rates. Early in the year as 
much as $1.60 was paid on case oil to 
the Far East; this being followed by 
still further increases to $1.85 and $3 
a case. Up to $8 a barrel was paid 
sailing vessels between New York and 
the United Kingdom, but toward the 
end of year prices eased off owing to 
less stringent demand, and rates to 
Far Eastern, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian ports were quoted toward the 
close of the year at 20 cents or so 
less than the high previously ruling. 

Petroleum Clearances. 


The total clearances of petroleumn 
for the year from the port of New 
York aggregated approximately 7” 
000,000 gallons. The figures as com- 
piled give the following totals:— 


6. 1915. 





Dees ilh, Rea i 411,500,250 

a eee Se: 395, , 500,000 
Naphtha ............ 105,750,716 149,615,890 
Benzine ............. 2,818,248 6,600,000 
 eeotega 26,029,196 23.650,000 
Lucricating olls..... 151,052,974 136,760,400 
ES ens te caaes 724,718,131 738,626,540 
Total clearances of petroleum at 


Philadelphia for 1916 aggregated 227,- 
420,979 gallons, as against 148,032,028 
gallons for 1915, an increase of 79,- 
388,951 gallons. 

Fuel and gas oil exports from New 
York for 1916 were 99,900,700 gallons, 
a decrease of 16,599,300 gallons, com- 
pared with 1915. 


Export Price Ranges in Gaso- 
line and Naphthas. 


This year's high and low prices for 


gasoline and the naphthas for export 
were as follows:— 
Opening Quotations. 
GASOLINE, NAPHTHAS, ETC. 
-—10-gallon—, 
rums. 
100 
Under cases 
100 and 
cases, over. 
Renzine, 59@62 deg.............. 80% 29% 
Gasoline, stOVO.....-scccsoccccce 31% 31 
Naphthas— 
Auto, GS@72 deg.........cseeee 84 83% 
SN od os F taéxcvdes taken 38 37% 
-——In cans and cases——, 
Under 100. 100-199. 200-299. 
Benzine, 59@82 deg..... 25% 25 24% 
Gasoline, stove.......... 26% 26% 26 
epetnee— s@ 20 . 
uto, 68@72 deg...... 814 
TEOTO GOB. cece cecece 33 1] 82% 


Closing Quotations. 
NAPHTHAS, GASOLINE, BTc. 
r—10-gallon—, 


drums 
100 
Under cases 
and 
cases. over 
Benzine, 69@62 deg.............. 34% 83% 
Gasoline, stOVE.... 2... - cee eeeene 34% 34 
Napht 
Amto, 68@72 deg......-...5.5-. 88 87% 
NR Li wax neque <cigeas oe 42 4114 
-In cans and-, 
cases. 
Under 100- 
Benzine, 5 GOB. ccs cccrssese BH 4 
Gasoline, stOVe.....-+---eceeceees 29% 29% 
‘Naphthas— 
Auto, 68@72 deg.............. 33% 33 
TODTO GOB sos c ccc cect esc cece 87% 87 


200-290. 
Benzine, 59@62 deg......... PPTTTTeTritT itt 3x 
GROGHIBR, BOOUGs 656 662 cceccctees eevcces eee 
Naphthas— 
AMte. GOOTS GbGrccccvsccessnecenes cocce, Ss 
GIS GOR. «cc ccccentWecc al Pocvccscevece - 36% 


All grades of naphthas were advanced 2c. 
January 14, with the exception of stove gaso- 
line, which was marked up ic. All quotations 
for the naphthas were advanced ic. 

5 and 25 and \%c. June 1. 
naphthas reduced ic. August 11. Hh qvuota- 
tions for naphthas and gasoline in cases ad- 
vanced 1c, December 23. 


Price Changes in I!luminat- 
ing Oils. 


The price changes in the export quota- 





tions for illuminating oils with four 
years’ high and low prices follow:— 
-—Cents per gallon—, 
Bulk. GBarrels. Cases. 
Re PCy eee 5.00 8.65 10.75 
at i Coe 5.00 8.05 11.00 
January 15.......... coos Da 8.90 11.3% 
Sh Rares 5.25 8.95 11.26 
ERs 8a 8 640 0. wededun 5.25 8.96 11.50 
yn ieee ee Se oes 6.26 9.10 50 
ME Shs iecveneeaved 5.10 8.95 11.35 
August 14.... -» 5.00 8.85 11,25 
September 5 4.75 8.60 11.00 
September 12.... 4.50 8.35 10.75 
December 6 ' -. 450 8.65 10.75 
Mer. GR). 5 AX eas 4.50 8.65 1,75 
1916, hizh oo OSD 9.10 11.60 
EE 4.50 8.35 10.75 
1915, high stéCudoeouDE 5.00 8.75 11.23 
ie. wvescwetebene 4.10 7. 
Se  Svevawemane - 5.25 He 138 
WW - sevcciccsscus 4.75 8.25 75 


Total Exports Mineral 
1915 and 1916. 


The exports of mineral oils, by months, 






















since the first of January, 1916, and the 
comparative figures for the previous year, 
by classifications, will be found here- 
with:— 
ott 
January 19,520. B02 
February 9,112,599 
March ...... 14,140,888 
April 8,868, 482 
WO 6e08 0086 séseviude 11,821,211 
SD dteeedsnssmedine 21,361,680 
WE Neus 00 00bs sees eens 11, 755, 109 
August 15, 630,236 
September 15,149, 889 
October 12,518,427 
November 13,594,958 
December 10,784, 798 
a oe, Oe ee ee 72,029,908 
1915... ++ees 158,268,069 
1 14 i ovbdéN 06 ceUS onneNeeseveneuwnee 124,735,553 
SUES) ones vnccsesnesadigdescas caine On 
Gas and Fuel Oil. 
1915. 
Gallons 
January 45,970,213 
vebruary 54,673,471 
, 40,522,605 
53,182,192 
63,486, 774 
56,315,948 
y 71,532,643 
SARA 83,609,878 
September 91,726, 865 
be 85,352,376 
72,270,888 
81,095,304 
Exports Three Years. 
. 957,518,417 
799,589,047 
634,298, 844 
359,008,618 
1915. 
lions. 
oF 7.957.909 
806, 17,292, 897 
. A 16,435, 783 
So SE eee 9.781. 10,071, 792 
. Mh EE Le 12,249. 661 9,233,970 
TO 69 s6uheds duanauiee 7,703, 10,770,406 
ee newness sciasa sedan 23,774,610 7.236.917 
August . 590, 52 8,279,278 
September 15,203,116 4.612.832 
ctober .... 13,309, 695 6,642,046 
November 16,991,773 10, 069.254 
December 13,770,049 4,019, 755 
Exports Three Years. 
167,928,262 
112,562,929 
162, 669,038 
859,008,618 
1916. 1915. 
Gallons. Gallons. 
January 62,424,837 58,306, 
February 57,956,070 54,089,523 
March 83,780,397 71,875,526 
BED &. 2 ees Sy'sicwn nee 50,182,433 58,532,778 
DN eden veaneunceee 73, 988,054 92,822,467 
June 75, 188,940 81,778, 653 
July 72,260,652 79, 203,323 
August .. 74,328,004 80,334,711 
September at -«» 90,125,668 68,425,088 
O€tober cosessesee RTT 70, 657, 867 
November 56, 555,052 55,552,005 
December ecosscne. Cpenneeee 65,381,207 
Exports Three Years. 
nb kk eas bechadeattaneueen <r 854,403,813 
Sn 65.40 <es'ade es ag eebt edd sob tant ean 836, 958, 
ae ee ee eee 1,010,449, 253 
ake, te «ind dud ced doy dhaksksee cnt 1,119,441,243 
Lubricating and Heavy Paraffin. 
1916. 1915. 
Gallons Gallons. 
January 54 -seee 19,588,40 16,916,907 
February ++-eee 18,858,167 11,830,287 
March PRE: Si 8,894,75 17,398,505 
April 18,395,454 25.900, 106 
May 22,616,397 
Se (aevrkss 23,261,204 
Ey Oe vatantnxswe ene 25,877, 763 24,998,132 
August .............. 27,608,849 22,863.944 
September ........... 23,814.96 18,672,716 
October ...... 19,675,957 18, 198,621 
November ........... 18,652,772 18. 744.561 
EOORTRDOR cc ceveceges 16,520,289 18, 282,306 
Exports Three Years. 
Re rrr oer nea cenacass 260,779,127 
avs 5604 05k delve ne nnvat ead 239,678, 
BIUENs da 0 68 Cah God Woh tad Cah occcesenee 191,647,570 
EES OE ee tes St aa aac 7, 639, 
Naphthas and Light Products. 
1916. 1915. 
Gallons Gallons. 
January cssseess SEED . 666, 
Wevrtiary ...-cccssce 18,081,007 6,058, 804 
March . ococess SUE 5,509, 158 
April . .seee 10,075,274 14, 187,422 
ig we cne dia 18,507,272 16,004, 600 
June 17,234,769 17, 602.424 
July , 236 17,0%2, 778 
NIE Se ne eae 16,751,441 22,298. 263 
September 660 16,422,828 
SO nc ce neveneean 16,501, 704 11,857,595 
November 6,831,239 17,355,256 
ember 9,995,278 18,875,815 
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Berlin Aniline Works 


213-215 Water Street - - New York 


BOSTON ’ PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHICAGO 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Offies 


ANILIN E COLORS 


Coal Ter: Products 


Dyestuffs Chemicals 




















American Alkali & Acid Company 


LEWIS EMERY, Jr., President C. E. McCAFFERTY, Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 
Factory and Offices 


Bradford, Penn. 





“Made in America’’ 


Oxalic Acid Lactic Acid 

Potassium Bin Oxalate Sulphuric Acid 

Potassium Oxalate Hydrated Potassium Carbonate 
Ammonium Bin Oxalate Calcined Potassium Carbonate 
Ammonium Oxalate Crude Calcium Carbonate 
Sodium Oxalate Crude Calcium Sulphate 


Inquiries for Prices and Deliveries Solicited 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 














HEN making an important purchase you 

endeavor to secure the most for the 
amount expended. Before it is possible for 
you to be sure of this point, however, it is 
necessary for you to take into consideration 


the element of QUALITY. 












FIRST FLOOR OUTFITS 


Back of the name BOWSER stands an un- 
questioned reputation, not only for highest 
quality in material and workmanship, but also 
in service. This exceptional degree of quality 
insures a profitable investment to those pur- 
scone CRT TTES o Hi chasing Paint Oil Storage Systems or oil 


tt bt 0 +9 handling equipment of any kind. 





S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Engineers, Manufacturers and Original Patentees 
of Oil Handling Devices 


Fort Wayne - . Indiana 


CELLAR OUTFITS (Tanks in Cellar) Salés Offices in All Centers Representatives Everywhere 


















And that’s the kind of barrel to stick to. Leaks are few and far 
between. Damages and losses, consequently, are not so common, 
and you save yourself figuring claims on topof transportation costs. 
A good, reliable steel barrel is the cheapest package after all. 


WHITAKER STEEL 
BARRELS & DRUMS 


are built to go the limit and stand a lot of punishment. They can’t help 
making good out in the fields, on the shipping platform, in the jarring 
boxcars, in the holds of the big ocean tramps. At the end of the trip 
they are in first class shape and contents are secure. 











Regardless of your wants, get in touch with barrel headquarters, 
where the complete barrel is made from raw steel to 
the finished container. All sizes, all styles, all finishes. 


Whitaker-Glessner Company, Barrel Dept. 
Portsmouth Works, Portsmouth, O. 











Southwest Pennsylvania. 


Month. 
January 
February 


Comp. Prod, 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Totals 
For 1915 


Difference 


Bradford Field. 


Prod. 
101 
113 

86 

94 
183 
170 
142 
144 
152 
108 
122 
173 


Month, 
January 
February 


Comp. 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Totals 588 
For 1915 : 952 


Isx| 
“Tm | tH toe toe Mtoe 


Difference 636 13 
Butler-Armstrong Field. 


Month, Prod, Gas. 
January 55 3 
February 3 


September 
October 
November 
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Totals 
For 1915 


g 


_ 
g| =| DP2AKeaneahdort 


~ 
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Difference 
Middle Field. 


Prod. 
33 
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Month. Comp. 
January 


February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


si} 


For 1915 


Difference 


Month. 
January 
February 


September 
October . 
November 
December 


Totals 


For 1915 122 


Difference 285 13 

The above figures show that every district 
in the Pennsylvania-Southern New York field 
for the year had a nice increase in the num- 
ber of finished wells, and with a $3-market 
staring the trade in the face, it would not 
be in the: least surprising to see a still fur- 
ther advance in the number of wells at the 
close of 1917. 

A few wells in the gusher class from 100 
barrels of oil up and some gas wells with a 
production of 1,000,000 cubic feet a day up 
were drilled in the Pennsylvania field during 
the year, and they were confined to the 
month and county as follows:— 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 
January. 


Alex. Walley’s No. 1 McCorkle tract, 500 
barrels, and No. 2 McFarland heirs tract. 
100 barrels. 


21 


February. 


Alex. Walley No. 4 McCorkle tract, 360 
barrels. : 
National Oil and Gas Company's No. 7 
Robinson tract, 700 barrels, and No, 9 same 


tract, 900 barrels. 
March. 


Alex. Walley’s No, 3 McFarland heirs tract, 


150 barrels. 
April. 
Alex. Walley’s No. 3 McCorkle tract, 500 


barrels, 0 : 
Jerry Evans Oil and Gas Company's No. 1 


Evans tract, 300 barrels. 
Anderson & Walley’s No. 1 Bell lot tract, 


800 barrels. 
October. ; 
People’s Gas Company, No. 8 Scott tract, 
300 barrels. 
Burgettstown Oil and Gas Company, No. 
2S. EB and M, Scott tract, 325 barrels, 
BRUSH CREEK FIELD. 
January. 
Warrendale Oil and Gas Company, 
Hartman tract, 2,000,000 feet of gas. 
Lemberg & Co., No. 1 Morrow tract, 1,500,- 
000 feet of gas. ° 
MILLTOWN FIELD. 
January. 
T. W. Phillips Oil and Gas Company, No.1 
Stottler tract, 2,000,000 feet of gas. 
October. 
People’s Gas Company, Baumgartner tract, 
1,500,000 feet of gas. 


No. 2 


OIL PAINT AND 


Philadelphia Gas Compan y ckb t 
2,000,000 feet of gas. ee Ce 
MOUNT MORRIS FIELD, 

January. 

Philadelphia Gas Company, No. 2 Eddy 
tract, 1,000,000 feet of gas, and No. 2 Kiger 
tract, 1,500,000 feet of gas, 

February. 

Philadelphia Gas Company, 

1,500,000 feet of gas, 
October. 

Carnegie Gas Company, Keefer tract, 2,000,- 
000 feet of gas. rT 

South Penn Oil Company, No. 4 Dye tract 
2,500,000 feet of gas, - i 

Philadelphia Gas Company, 
tract, 2,000,000 feet of gas, 

Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
Wood tract, 1,500,000 feet of gas, 

WASHINGTON COUNTY FIELD. 
February. 

Carnegie Gas Company, Conger tract, 1,- 
500,000 feet of gas, 

August. 

Arco Oil ang Gas Company, 
Watson tract, 100 barrels, 

October. 

Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 

Matthews tract, 2,000,000 feet of gas, 
GREENE COUNTY FIELD. 
August. 

Cochran & Funk, 


Moore tract, 


Cummings 


No. 3 J, le 


Riggs tract, 125 barrels. 
December, 


No, 
No, 2, 


Carnegie Gags Company, 
tract, 425 barrels, and 
1,000 barrels. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


1 Insminger 
same tract, 


The West Virginia petroleum fields were 
unusually active during 1916, and if things 
keep agoing as at this time the new year 
will be the most active in the Little Moun- 
tain State in a number of years. There was 
an exceptionally large gain in finished wells, 
while the production increase wag something 
unlooked for. Many more gas wells were 
drilled as well as dry holes. The increase 
in finished wells totaled 542, and in produc- 
tion the increase amountea to 10,817 barrels. 
There was an increase in gas wells of 152 
and 50 more dry holes. The year shows a 
total of 1,795 wells finished, 24,450 barrels 
production, 432 gas wells, and 296 dry holes, 
The best looking territory left as far as the 
drill has shown in any section of West Vir- 
ginia is the Cabin Creek district, in Kanawha 
county, where the Columbus Producing and 
other companies have a large acreage yet to 
develop that is almost certain for wells that 
will average up well with some of the older 
fields. With the rapid advance in the price 
of crude petroleum at the wells and the 
prospects of a $3-market, may mean that 
the territory lying idle in the southwestern 
section of the State, near the Kentucky line, 
will be more thoroughly tested than at any 
time since oil was found to exist there. 
Thousands upon thousands of locations yet 
remain to be drilled within defined limits 
of the producing fields over all the produc- 
ing acreage in the State, and this will be 
the most active development, for the lease- 
owners are almost certain of getting some 
kind of well, while if they are wildcatting 
they take long chances, 

Were it not for the famous West Virginia 
gas fields the many lines leading out of the 
State would be unable to secure an ample 
supply of natural gas for fuel to supply the 
many cities and towns that now receive a 
supply for fuel. The field is depended upon 
by the large gas companies to furnish the 
supply, as the Pennsylvania and Ohio Gas 
fields are going backward to a great extent. 
Extensions to both the oil and gas fields 
must be looked for somewhere along the 
West Virginia-Kentucky State line. 


‘Record of Year. 
The wells for the year finished by months 
in the West Virginia fields were ag follows:— 
Month, Prod. Gas. Dry. 


January 931 18 
February 11 
18 


Comp. 


September 
October 
November 
December 


| seeesecene pe magne 


296 
246 


432 
280 


Difference 10,817 152 50 


The above totals for 1916 show that the 
field was a little more active than during 
1914, which was a big year for West Vir- 
ginia. The figures for 1914 were 1,759 wells 
finished, 25,229 barrels production, 365 gas 
wells, and 339 dry holes. 

The more important wells are those that 
produce from 100 barrels and up of oil, or 
from 1,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. 
Natural gas is one of the most important 
products of West Virginia at this time, as 
many towns and cities in adjoining States 
are dependent upon it for fuel and light to a 
large extent. These wells were by months, 
county or district, well owner and produc- 
tion, as follows:— 


MANNINGTON DISTRICT. 
January. 


Reserve Gas Company, Nos. 8 and 9 Cam- 
den tract, 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 cubic feet of 

as. 

S South Penn Oil Company, Rohrbaugh tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet, 

Hope Gas Company, Campbell tract, Shaw 
tract, McClain tract, Barnes tract, Price 
heirs tract, Strothers tract, ¢ 
tract, 2,000,000, 2,000,000, 1,500,000, 2,000,000, 


Totals 
For 1915 


2,000,000 and 1,500,000 cubic feet, respectively. - 


Manufacturers Light and Heat Company. 
Pliver and Oliver tracts, 1,500,000 cubic feet 
each, 

Philadelphia Gas Company, Boggess tract 
and pa em tract, 1,500,000 and 2,500,000 
cubic feet. 

Carnegie Natural Gas Company, Stoneking, 
Kennedy, Snyder and Reda tract, 3,000,000, 
2,000,000, 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
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Pebtess Gas Company, Wright tract, 1,500,- 
000 cubic feet. 


Ritchie County. 
G. L. Cabot, Rodgers tract, 2,00,000 cubic 


feet. 
R. E.-L. Frimire, Keith tract, 1,500,000 


cubic feet. 
Clay County. 


Chalmers Oil and Gag Company, 
tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet, 


Roane County. 

United Fuel Gas Company, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Kanawha County. 


Jefferson Oil Company, Shrader 
1,500,000 cubic feet, 

Columbus Producing Company, Williams 
Coal Company’s tract, 150 barrels oil 


Doddridge County. 


Hope Gas Company, Dennison tract, 
barrels oil. 


Samples 
Reed tract, 


tract, 
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FEBRUARY. 
Mannington District. 


Hope Gas Company, Brown, Kerns, Kem- 
per, Barrackman and Hibbs tract, 2,000,000, 
2,000,000, 2,000,000, 2,000,000, and 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Grove and Parrish, Allen tract, 1,500,000 
cubic feet. 

W. Brent Maxwell, Maxwell’ tract, 3,000,000 
cubic feet, 

Philadelphia Gas Company, Throckmorton, 
Carrey and Cather tracts, 3,000,000, 2,000,000 
and 1,500,000 cubic feet. 

Carnegie Gas Company, 
and Soles tract, 1,500,000, 
500,000 cubic feet. 

Fairmont Gas Company, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Plants, Bradley 
2,000,000 and 1,- 


Lemsaters tract, 


Wetzel County. 


Hope Gas Company, Allen, Davis and 
Evans tract, 3,000,000, 2,000,000 and 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Sun Gas Company, Cain heirs’ tract, 1,500,- 
000 cubic feet. 

Wildwood Oil Company, Morgan tract, 200 
barrels oil. 

Marshall County. 


Cameron Light and Heat Company, Davis 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
Bowers tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

United Fuel Gas Company, Ledkins tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 


Lincoln County. 


Charleston-Dunbar Gas Company, 
tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 
Four-Mile Oil Company, Guyandotte tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Wayland Oil and Gas Company, 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet, 


Ritchie County. 


Imperial Oil and Gas Products Company, 
W. C. Keith tract, 150 barrels. 


Roane County. 


United Fuel Gas Company, Walker tract, 
300 barrels. 


Russell 


Pauley 


MARCH. 
Mannington District. 


Reserve Gas Company, Paugh tract, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 

South Penn Oil Company, Rhode and Hay- 
hurst tracts, 8,000,000 and 1,500,000 cubic 
feet. 

Philadelphia Gas Company, 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Pittsburgh-West Virginia Gas Company, 
Moore tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet, 

Carnegie Gas Company, Snyder, Fox and 
Jonnson tracts, 2,000,000, 1,500,000 and 3,- 

Hope Gas Company, Jarvis, Barrett and 
Foley tracts, 3,000,000, 2,000,000 and 1,500,000 
cubic feet. 

. H. McDermott, Price heirs’ and Ten- 
nant tracts, 2,000,000 and 4,000,000 cubic feet. 
Hope Gas Company, Stalnaker heirs and Grif- 
fin tracts, 2,000,000 and 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Wetzel County. 
Reno Oil ompany, Haught tract, 
cubic feet. 
(Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
Murray tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Hope Gas Company, Terrell tract, 2,000,000 


cubic feet, P 
Barber & Co., Haddox tract, 1,500,000 cubic 
e 


Earnshaw 


2,000,000 


et. 
Pittsburgh-West Virginia Gas ny, 


Ford-Kenney tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Ritchie County. 


Imperial Oil and Gas Products Company, No. 
2 Keith tract, 160 barrels. 3 , 
Hope Gas Company, Schupp and Miller heirs 
tracts, 1,500,000 cubic feet each. 
Kanawha County. 

Columbus Producing Company, No. 20 Wil- 
liams Coal Company’s tract, 100 barrels. 

United Fuel Gas Company, Ross and Perry 
tracts, 2,000,000 cubic feet each. 
Columbus Producing Company, Nos. 13 and 
17 Williams Coal tract, 100 and 150 barrels. 


Lincoln County. 


Wayland Oil and Gas Company, No. 2 Pau- 
ley tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 


Roane County. 


United Fuel Gas Company, Dye tract, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 


Marshall County. 


Manufacturers’ Tight and Heat Company, 
Hicks tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Doddridge County. 


Hope Gas Company, No. 11 Stalnaker heirs’ 
tract, 115 barrels, 


APRIL. 
Mannington District. 


Hope Gas Company, Curry, Chandler, Morris, 

Tennett and Gump tracts, 3,000,000, 

2,000,000, 4,000,000, 2,000,000, 4,000,000 and 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Hartzel-W:lson Company, White tract, 
000,000 cubic feet. 

Pittsburgh-West Virginia Gas Company, Nos. 
1 and 2 Lough and No. 1 Price tracts, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet each. 

Carnegie Gas Company, Nos. 1 and 2 Morn 
tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet each. 

Philadelphia Gas Company, Sperry tract, 2,- 
500, cubic feet. 

Pentress Gas Company, No. 2 Tennant tract, 
1,500,000 cubic feet. 


2,- 
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Kanawha County. 


South Penn Oil Company, Nos. 8 and 10 Mc- 
Corkle tract, 105 and 100 barrels; No. 15 A. C. 
Skinner tract, 105 barrels. 


Doddridge County. 


Carter Oil Company, Chalfant and Doak 
tracts, 125 and 120 barrels. 


Harrison County. 


Hope Gas Company, Lowther tract, 150 bar- 
rels; Piggett tract, 120 barrels, 


Lincoln County. 


Columbia Gas and Fuel Company, Nos. 257 
and 261 Guyandotte tract, 3,000,000 and 2,500,- 
000 cubic feet. 


Ritchie County. 


Ward Oil Company, Markey tract, 1,500,000 
eubic feet, 
Wetzel County. 
Hope Gas Company, No. 2 Pitts tract, 3,000,. 
000 cubic feet, 


MAY. 
Mannington District, 


Hope Gas Company, Lang, Smith, Strosnider, 
Sidebottom, Williams and Davisson tracts, 
2,000,000, 2,000,000, 5,000,000, 3,000,000, 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Reserve Gas Company, Lancaster and Alfred 
tracts, 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Carnegie Gas Company, No. 8 Allen tract, 
and No. 1 Thomas tract, 4,000,000 and 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 

South Penn Oil Company, No. 4 Nicholson 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Wetzel County. 


Hope Gas Company, Cox and Murner tracts, 
2,500,000 cubic feet each, 

Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
Wilcox tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 


Ritchie County. 
— & Co., Layfield tract, 2,500,000 cubic 
Calhoun County. 
Godfrey L, Cabot, Wilson tract, 
cubic feeet. 
Doddridge County. 
Hope Gas Company, No. 12 Stalnaker heirs’ 
tract, 100 barrels. 
Kanawha County. 


South Penn Oil Company, No. 9 McCorkle 
tract, 250 barrels, and No. 17 A. C, Skinner 
tract, 100 barrels, 

Columbus Producing Company, Nos. 22 and 
24 Williams Coal tract, 100 barrels each. 


4,000,000 


JUNE. 
Mannington District. 


Hope Gas Company, Campbell, Winemiller, 
Straley, Langford, Rymer, Price heirs’, Wm. 
Price, McMillan and Merrimer tracts, 3,000,000, 

, 2,000,000, 2,000,000, 3,000, - 
000, 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 cubic 


Reserve Gas Company, No. 4 Hudkins tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 

E. Randolph, Fork tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Philadelphia Gas Company, Lloyd, Knight, 
Jobes and Taylor tracts, 3,000,000; 2,000,000 
each for last three wells. 

E. Schroder, Snodgrass tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Pentress Gas Company, Wright and Johnson 
tracts, 2,500,000 cubic feet each. 

> as Company, Jobes heirs’ and 
2,500,000 and 2,000,000 cubic 


Db, J. Carter & Co., Ingraham tract, 5,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Fairmont Gas Company, Shriver heirs’ tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Ritchie County. 
Hope Gas Company, Cox tract, 
cubic feet. 
‘R, E. L. Frimire, 
cubic feet. 


2,000,000 


Wilson tract, 2,600,000 
Roane County. 


Sidney Oil Company, Hunt tract, 
cubic feet. 


3,000,000 


Lincoln County. 


Harshberger Oil and Gas Company, Beckett 
tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Marion County. 


J. J. Alien & Co., No. 1 Higginbotham tract, 
1,680 barrels oil. 


Doddridge County. 


Hope Gas Company, Nicholson tract, 
barrels, 
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Kanawha County. 


Columbus Producing Company, Nos. 21, 23 
and 25 Williams Coal tract, 150, 100 and 125 
barrels. 


JULY. 
Mannington District. 


Reserve Gas Company, Queen, White and Gall 
tracts, 2,000,000 cubic feet each. 

Hope Gas Company, Neely, Sommerville and 
Swisher tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Carnegie Gas Company, Cottrell tract, 2,500,- 
000 cubic feet; Ross heirs’ and Stevens tracts, 
3,000,000 cubic feet each; Maxwell, Garner and 
Poling tracts, 2,000,000 cubic feet \e 

Pentress Gas Company, Hull-Thomas tract, 


2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Hope Gas Company, Tuttle tract, 3,000,000 
cubie feet. 

Wayland Oi] and Gas Company, Stout tract, 
7,000,000 cubic feet, 

Manufacturers’ “Light and Heat Company, 
Higginbotham tract, 4,000,000 cubic feet. 

Wetzel County. 


Hope Gas Company, Long and Elder tracts, 
2,000,000 cubic feet each. 


Calhoun County. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Holbert tract, 
cubic feet. 
Kanawha County. 
Columbus Producing Company Nos. 29 and 
30 Williams Coal tract, 200 and 100 barrels, 
Ohio Fuel Oil Company, Kittinger tract, 100 
barrels. 
Doddridge County. 
Carter Oil Company, No. 40 Swiger tract, 
145 barrels. 
Marion County. 
Bartlett, No. 1 Z. Batson tract, 360 


4,000,000 


P.. 
barrels. 


AUGUST. 
Mannington District. 


Hope Gas Campany, Coffindoffer, P. C. Gun, 
A. F. Gun Coal, McClain and Hayhurst tracts, 
3,000,000, 2,000, Fog , 2,500,000, 2,000,- 
000 and 2,000,000 cubic feet, 

Reserve Gas Company, Dillon tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 
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J. L. & D.S. Riker, Inc. 
19 Cedar Street New York 

Bicarbonate of Potash Formaldehyde 
Bichromate of Soda — Indigo 
Bleaching Powder Methyl Acetone 
Carbonate of Ammonia Muriate of Ammonia 
Caustic Potash Phosphoric Anhydride 
Caustic Soda Phosphorous 
Chlorate of Potash Silicate of Soda 
Chlorate of Soda Soda Ash 
Chrome Alum Wood Alcohol 














1865 Established Over Fifty Years 1917 


Highest Quality Obtainable 


BLUE VITRIOL 


(Copper Sulphate) 


(99% PURE) 








Any amount for either Domestic or Export 








Sole distributors for two plants’ entire output 








Fergusson Brothers 
109 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


Lombard 375 











Manufacturers’ Light and eat Company, 

Davis tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

— Randolph, Smith tract, 4,000,009 cubic 
e 
Carnegie Gas Company, Soles and Earnshaw 

tracts, 2,500,000 and 2,000, 000 cubic feet. 
Philadelphia Gas Company, Clayton, Yarner, 

sgray tracts, 3,000,000 2 000,000 and 3,000,- 


000 cubic feet, 
BN J. Allen & Co., Ryan tract, 2,000,000 cublo 
; Wetzel County. 


Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
Burley tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet 

‘Myers-Stone Company, Stone Tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Hope Gas Company, No, 2 Allen tract, 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 

0000 po nis Gas Company, Underwood tract, 

000,000 cwbic feet. 
Tyler County. 


Carter Oil Company, Pigott tract, 1,000,000 
cubic feet, 
Brooke County. 


Rockledge Oil Company, Kirschner tract, 2,- 
000,000 cubic feet. 


Monongalia County. 
mene Gas Company, Lemley tract, 240 bar- 
rels. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Mannington District. 


Hope Gas Company, Robinson, Mecsyenae. 
Suttler, Coffman and Furbee tracts, 8,000,000, 
4,000,060, © 2,000,000, 2,500,000 and 2,500,000 
cubic 

7 Gas Company, Thompson tract, 5,000,000 
cubic 
Carnegie Gas Company, Davis, a? and 
Stevens tracts, 2,000,000, 2,500,000 and 1,500,000 
cubic feet. 

Philadelphia Gas Company, Norman tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

South Penn Oil Company, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
White tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Fainmont Gas Company, Wallace tract, 2,- 
000,000 cubic feet. 


Lewis County. 


Carnegie Gas Company, Musgrave, 
Himelrick and Smith tracts, 3, we 2,000, 
5,000,000 and 2,000,000 cubi ~ 
Manufacturers’ Company, 
Bryan-Virgin tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 





Coffman tract, 


Hope Gas Company, Allen, Soles and Furbee 
Bros. tracts, 3,000,000, 2,000,000 and 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 


Trainer Bros., Davis tract, 


eet. 
Philadelphia Gas Company, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


2,500,000 cubic 


Garner tract, 


Pittsburgh-West Virginia Gas Company, 
Hiley and Bipescomb tracts, 2,000,000 cubic 
feet each, 


Brooke County. 


Miller Oil and Gas Company, 
1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Marshall County. 
Carnegie Gas Company, Thiel tract, 
cubic feet. 
Ritchie County. 
pe Gas Company, Marshall tract, 2,000,000 
au feet. 


Smith Whan, McGregor tract, 2,000,000 cubic 
feet. 


Agnew tract, 


1,500,000 


Roane County. 
Sidney ay vy’ we No. 2 Taylor 


tract, 2, 
United Fuel Gas 1 ‘No. 4 Ward tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Marion County. 
¥. M. Bartlett, No. 2 Z. Batson tract, 150 
barrels. 
Heckman &  ~ crcaapenee No. 3 Alf. Kendall 


tract, 760 barre 
Clayton Oi! Gonaity, W. Z. Hays tract, 150 


barrels, 

South Penn Oil Company, No. 2 Amelia 
Crovser tract, 150 barrels; No. 2 Hard-Batson 
tract, 400 barrels. 

Delmar Oil Company, No. 24 J. L. Hays 
tract, S40 barrels. 

Kanawha County. 
Columbus Producing Company, Nos. 33 and 


35 Williams Coal tract, 275 and 110 barrels. 





OCTOBER. 


Mannington District. 


(Rock Point Gas Company, No. 4 Snyder 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

(Hope Gas Company, Lovell, Swiger, Cc. Nich- 
2,500,000, 1,500,000, 3,000,000 and 


Carnegie Gas Company, ‘No. 7 Stevens tract, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Philadelphia Gas Company, Cox tract, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 

Marsh Oil and Gas Company, Snodgrass heirs’ 
tract, 1,600,000 cubic feet. 

Pittsburgh-West Virginia Gas Company, Stro- 
snider tract, 3,600,000 cubic fee 

Pentress Gas pany, Hall-Thomas tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Wetzel County. 


anes hia Gas Company, No. 3 Barnshaw 
ract, 8,000,000 cubic feet; and No. 3 Carney 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet 
Carnegie Gas Company, No. 3 Bradley tract, 
3,000,000 cubic feet, and No. 1 Curry and 
Home | tracts, 2,000,000 cubic feet each. 
Company, No. 3 Allen tract, 2,500,- 
000 r-*- feet, and No. 4 Piggott tract, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 
Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
‘Mason, Soles and Bailey tracts, 2,500,000, 2,- 
006,009 and 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Sistersville Field. 


Philadelphia Gas Company, 


Hess, 
eubic feet. 


2,500,000 


Doddridge County. 


Hope Gas Company, No. 13 Stalneker tract, 
125 barrels. 


Kanawha County. 


Columbus Producing Company, Nos, 34 and 
657 Williams Coal tract, 100 and 400 barrels, 


Wirt County. 


Cox & Lockhart, 


100 
barrels. 


No. 5 Robinson tract, 


Marion County. 


F. M. Bartlett, No. 8 Z. Batson tract, 2,100 
barrels. 


NOVEMBER. 
Mannington District. 


liope Gas Company, Lak, Wyant, Gumm, 
MadMilian, Frazier, Ryner, MdReynolds, Sutton 
and Parks tracts, 2,500,000, 2, ,000, 2,000,000, 
2,500,000, 2,000,000, 3,000,000, °2,560,000,' 2,+ 
000,000 and 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Carnegie - Company, Mason tract, 3,500,- 
000 cubic fee 

Philadelphia Gas Company, Lanahan, Knight, 


OIL PAINT AND 


oene and Ford tracts, 
1,500,000 and 2 feet. 
Sun Gas Secieaey, Pierce and Smith tracts, 
2,000,000 cubic feet each. 
Wetzel County. 
Carnegle Gas Company, Taylor tract, 
000 cubic feet. 
Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 
imball, ‘conte and Rich. 


3,000, - 


Burley, Teagardan, 

mond tracts, 2,500,000, ,000,000, 2,000,000, 

. No. 2 Wright, Roberts 

and Cunningham = 000, 000 

and 3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Pittsburgh-West Virginia Gas Company, Barr 
tract, 2,600,000 cubic feet, 


South Penn oil ‘Company, Nos. 55 and 656 
SRastenene- Witte tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet 
each, 

Wirt County. 

Cox & Lockhart, No. 2 Robinson tract, 100 

barrels. 
Calhoun County. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Given and Ball tracts, 


2,000,000 cubic feet each. 
Marion County. 


South Penn Ol Company, No. 
200 barrels. 

r Of aeeny, No. 25 Z. kL. 

tract, 2,100 barre 


Kanawha County. 


United Fuel Gas Company, No. 3 Iinperial 
Colliery sone Beaien tract, 400 barrels. 


3 Moore tract, 


Hays 


Columbus Producing Company, No. 56 Wil- 
liams Coal tract, 400 barre 
Wirt Cuenty. 
Red River Oil Company, No, 1 McClung- 


Duprey tract, 600 barrels. 
Ritchie County. 


Imperial Oil and Gas Products Company, 
No. 1 C. Dotson tract, 100 barrels. 





DECEMBER. 
Marion County. 
aa ag Oil Company, No. 27 Hays tract, 460 
rrels. 
A ol Oil Company, 


Saiah Hays tract, 150 
barre! 
West’ Virginia Traction Company, Rober 
tracc, 2,500,000 cubic feet of gas. 


Hope Gas Company, 
000 cubic feet of gas. 


Kanawha County. 


Ohio Fuel Oil Company, Nos. 2 and 3 Kittin- 
ger tract, 125 and 100 barrels. 

Columbus ge Company, 
liams Coal tract, 130 barrels. 

Eagler Oil Company, 
100 barrels. 


Doddridge County. 


Hope Gas Company, No. 3 Nicholson tract, 
150 barrels; No, 1 Mason tract, 2,500,000 cubic 


Toothman tract, 2,500,- 


No. 59 Wil- 


barrels 
No. i (Crawford tract, 


feet gas; No. 1 »f tract, 2'500,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 

By» B, Bros., Sperry tract, 2,000,000 cubic 
eet of 


(Rando ph & Lowther, Hurst tract, 2,000,000 
cubic tect of gas. 

Carnegie Gas cx Company, Ferribel tract, 2,600,- 
000 cubic feet of gas. 

Philadelphia Gas , aed Smith tract, 2,- 
000,000 cubic feet of ¢ 

Pittsburgh & West’ ‘Virginia Gas Compan 
Riley rw Cox tracts, 2,000,000 cubic feet a 
gas ei 

Wetzel County. 


Hope Gas Company, Myers tract, 
cubic feet of gas. 
Philadelphia Gas Compan 


2,000,000 
No. 5 Earnshaw 


2,000,000 cubic feet of gas; 
No. 1 Bartung tract, and No. 1 Throckmorton 
tract, nan euble feet er each, 

as Company or heirs’ and 
— efoy taylor tracts, 3,000,000 cubic feet of 


" Ritchie County. 


Hope Gas ompany, Weidman tract, 1,500,000 
os feet of gas 
pe Gas Company, Weidman tract, 1,500,000 
uma y feet 
Philadelphia Gas Company, 
1,500,000 cubic feet of gas. 


Roane County. 


Goff & Hock, No. 2 
cubic feet of gas. 


Lewis County. 
Philadelphia Gas Company, No. 6 Maxwell 


tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet of gas; bg 7 Max- 
well tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet of g: 


Fleming tract, 


Hedges tract, 2,000,000 


Gilmer Coal Company, Rinchert “tract, 2,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
Reserv: Company, Crook tract, 2,500,000 


e 
cubic feet of gas. 

ope Gas Company, Cullin tract, and No. 1 
Wooster tract, 2,000,600 cubic feet of gas. 


Harrison County. 


Philadelphia Gas Company, Crenworth tract, 
No, 1 Allen tract; No. 1 Maxwell tract, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas. 

Reserve Gas Company, MoDonald tract, 5,- 
a ay ms feet of gas; No. 6 ‘Maxwell tract, 


gas. 
. No. 39 Maxwell tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Hope Gas Company, Barnett and Bennett 
tracts, 2,000,000 feet of gas each. 


Monongalia County. 


Hope Gas Company, Gump heirs’ 
500,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Carnegie Gas Company, Park tract, 2,500,000 
cubic feet gas 

Pittsburgh & ‘West Virginia Gas Company, 
Henderson tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 


‘ Gilmer County. 


tract, 2,- 


Castle Brook Carbon Company, Burton tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 


Tyler County. 
Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Company, 


‘Bailey tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas; No. 1 
Shaw tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 


Hope Gas Company, Lewis tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. 
Braxton County. 
Mill Fork Oj] and Gas Company, Bourne 
tract, 3,500,000 cubic feet of gas. 


Pleasants County. 


Pleasants Natural Gas Campany, No. 6 Ward 
tract, 4,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Carnegie Gas Company, Fair tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. 


Calhoun County. 


G. L. Cabot, No, 
cubic feet of gas. 


Marshall County. 


Patterson Glass Company, McCracken tract, 
1,500,000 cubic feet of gas. 


2 Whipkey tract, 1,500,000 


DRUG REPORTER 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. 


The Southeastern Ohio fields did very well 
during 1916 as in 1915, and averaged well with 
other parts of the high grade fields. During 
the year a total of 1,375 wells were finished, 
with a new production of 9,582 barrels, 76 gas 
wells and 411 dry holes. This is an increase 
over 1915 of 427 finished wells, 2,561 barrels 
= production, 25 gas wells and 129 dry holes. 

The best results of the year came from the 
Clinton sand fields in Hocking. Perry, Licking 
and Muskingum counties. ere is a lot of 
territory yet to drill in what is known as the 
deep sand fields, but with a low price of oil 
few felt like taking the chances, as the wells 
are very expensive and cost at the present 
ee of pipe and material—close to from $10,000 

© $12,000—are nearly double what they were a 

years ago. Now the price of on is im- 
proving rapidly and the chances are that more 
test work will be accomplished. But little = 
be done during the winter months, as the high- 
ways get so that it is almost impossible to 
move material over them. 

During 1916 the wells finished in the South- 
eastern Ohio fields were by months as fol- 
lows:— 





Record for Year. 

Month Comp. Prod. Gas, Dry, 
JANUAry .ocseeseeees 89 593 3 30 
February ..... coose 8 626 7 28 

@roh ..sees oe eees - 384 4 28 
ABT nccccvsccecees 108 832 7 37 
May eee coccces 144 725 10 43, 
JUNG] ceccccesccccecs 138 1,113 8 40 
TOF coor. ceseceere » 145 806 7 41 
AUBUSt .occcccceces 131 1,041 4 40 
September ......... 116 754 6 34 
October ..ccsccceees 103 979 7 26 
November ......+++- 100 873 il 25 
December .....+++6: 119 ) 2 39 

Totals ..ccccscsces 1,375 9,582 76 411 
For 1915.........++. O48 7,231 51 282 

Difference ...... «» 427 2,361 25 129 


Wells in the select class of 100 barrels or 
better for oil wells and 1,000,000-cubic foot gas 
wells were not very plentiful in the Southeast- 
ern Ohio field during the year of 1916. In 1914 
there were forty-two of them. In 1915 there 
were thirty, and in 1913 there were fifty-nine 
of them. These wells were divided by months 
as follows tor the year just past:— 


FEBRUARY. 
Hocking County. 


Fisher Oil Company, No. 
barrels, 
Preston Oil Company, 
100 barrels, 
Licking County. 


Company, No. 


2 Lemon tract, 150 


No. 1 Gordon tract, 


Planet Oli 1 Kreager tract, 
Is, 


190 barre 


MARCH. 
Belmont County. 


National Gas Company of West Virginia, 
Stonebraker tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet 





APRIL. 
Perry County. 
Ralph Bros., No. 1 Saffell tract, 280 barrels, 
Hocking County. 


epouyile Oil Company, No. 7 


fee tract, 
100 b 





JUNE, 
Hocking County. 

Preston Oil Company, No. 6 Shaw tract, 205 
barrels; Nos. 7 and 8 Stiers tract, 150 and 100 
barrels; No. 2 Loomis tract, 100 barrels. 

Licking County. 


Pianet Oil i Gas Company, No. 
tract, 100 barre 


a County. 


Ralph Bros., No. 1 Frank Johnson tract, 
barrels. 


2 Kreager 


100 





JULY. 
Hocking County. 


Preston Oil Company, No. 12 
115 barrels 


Muskingum County. 
Edward H. Everett Company, No. 10 O’Brien 
tract, 100 barrels. 
AUGUST. 
Knox County. 
Farbing Drilling Company, No. 1 


Stiers tract, 





Robinson 


tract, 200 barrels. 
Perry County. 
Murphy, Murrin & Co., No. 2 Smith tract, 
100 barrels. 


Hocking County. 


Fisher Oil Company, ‘No. 


2 Bryan tract, 
barrels. 


100 
SEPTEMBER, 
Hocking County. 
Sheen Oil 


Company, No. 14 Stiers tract, 


160 barrels; No. 1 Devore tract, 200 barrels. 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company, No, 4 Stiers 
tract, 150 barrels. 
Perry County. 
— Bros., No. 2 Donahue tract, 250 bar- 


i enttias Oil and Fuel Company, 
quor tract, 120 barrels. 


Muskingum County. 


Columbus Gas and Fuel Company, 
Madden tract, 125 barrels, 


No. 2 For- 


No. 1 





OCTOBER. 


Perry County. 


Carter Oil Company, No. 
250 barrels. 


Muskingum County. 
Columbus Oil and Fuel Company, No. 8 Ro- 


4 Burgoon tract, 


mine tract, vate weeds No. 3 George Madden 
tract, my barr 

Edward H. iBverett Company, No. 4 O'Bannon 
tract, 125 barrels. 


Hecking County. 





Fisher Oil Company, No, 1 Brian tract, 226 

barrels. 
NOVEMBER. 
Hocking County. 

Chartiers Oil Company, No. 113 Hocking 
Products tract, 100 barrels. 

Preston Oil Company, No. 1 Patten heirs 
tract, 150 barrels. 

Continental Oil Company, No. 2 Auchauer 
tract, 115 barrels. 
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DECEMBER. 

Perry County. 
Carter Oil Company, No. 6 Burgoon tract, 
125 barrels, 


CENTRAL OHIO GAS FIELD. 








The Central Ohio gas field - — = active 
during 1916 as for the previous most 
of the work accomplished uring the ver in 
review, the large gas companies instead of 
drilling in well defined territory have been 
testing out acreage that rentals have been paid 
on annually for a great number of years, and 
the gas question is getting to such a point 
that more prolific fields must be developed, so 
as to have an ample supply for the consumers 
connected to the gas lines, that the companies 
were compelled to look for some new territory, 
and by drilling what would be termed wildcat 
wells, the rentals are also saved which amounts 
to thousands upon thousands of dollars each 
year. By drilling a well the rental stops, 
even if the wells are dry holes, and then the 
leases are returned to the land owner, and 
should the wells prove productive gas wells, 
then the gas companies are anxious and willing 
to pay the gas royalty annual for each well 
which runs around $150 a 
is used off the premises where the well is 
drilled. The Central Ohio gas field covers an 
area, north and south from Lake Erid on the 
north to the southern extremities of Vinton 
county onthe south, a distance of something 
like 200 miles, and east and west the field has 
been developed from = ay seventy-five miles 


in width. Some places the me S sd is narrow 
but widens out again. The lead —— 
chlan 


ties are:—Licking, Cuyahoga, Winton, 
Wayne, Ashland, Medina, Hocking, Knox, Fair- 
field and Lorain. Much test work hag been 
done in these counties during the year and 
some more remarkable gas wells have been un- 
covered, As an oil field the Central Ohio 
field is somewhat of a failure, with the ex- 
ception of some parts of Hocking county, where 
some extra oil wells were drilled during the 
forepart of the year. 

During 1916 there were 469 wells finished in 
what is known as the (Central Ohio gas belt 
and 111 were dry holes, 322 gas wells, and 36 
were oil wells, with a new oil production of 
1,045 barrels. The field around Cleveland, in 
Cuyahoga county, as usual, took the lead in the 
gas area. During 1915 the field’s activity was 
mostly on lots in the suburbs of Cleveland and 
wells were finished so rapidly that it was hard 
work t) keep in touch with them, but the ma- 
jority of these wells have been worthless for 
somo time, as they were drilled so close to- 
gether that the heavy drain upon the gas pro- 
ducing rock drained it within a short time. 
The development work at this time is con- 
fined almost entirely to acreage tracts, outside 
of the limits of Cleveland, and while the wells 
do not start with such large production, they 
are maintaining their average output to better 
advantage. Wayne and Vinton counties were 
also active and show a nice gas output. A 
record of each month’s work in the field during 
1916 is as follows:— 


Work for the Year. 


oil oil 

Month. Comp. wells. prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ...... 56 10 157 35 il 
February .... 55 2 70 40 13 
March ....... 81 1 23 ' 
ATT cocccves 27 10 523 10 4 
TT Meee 23 1 20 14 8 
TURD » odesetes 80 2 560 20 8 
GUE Getaecdes 389 3 90 26 10 
August . 46 2 25 33 11 
September 47 1 20 36 10 
October ...... 30 1 15 T 
November 61 1 5 32 18 
December 2 30 81 1 

BOGE. seese 469 36 =: 1,045 322 111 
For 1915...... 952 49 =: 11,686 714 180 


Gas Wells Finished Monthly. 


The gas wells finished monthly, with the vol- 
ume of the wells when first drilled in, are as 
follows:— 


Gas 
Month wells. duction. 
January ........ esendeos ote ae 503,662 
MPEORET, necccdbeecccccesce 40 92,308,340 
Be ea ae eee 23 31,889,000 
PP TR errr 10 21,973, 23T 
Ee ee ea 14 28,582,000 
TOMO ccccvcccceses ee cbecccs 20 37,218,110 
i de LET ee Sixevces 26 979,611 
BEE Naver eccivweds coasts 33 53,824,121 
September ........+++. esses 3B , 853,063 
sO ae ere coos ae 35,290, 104 
November .......+.s00+. evee 32 463, 
DOOUNEP «co ssscccccccecece 31 60,648, 
Es iis tncensseee er: - | 593,482,381 
- i Spee pepe .++714 1,645, 066,710 
Difference ......csscccces 392 1,051,584,329 


How Wells Were Distributed. 


The wells for 1916 were distributed by coun- 
ties as follows:— 


LIOK ING COUNTY. 











Month Cump. Gas. Dry. 
JODUBTY co scccscccccccvcossese 7 6 1 
DUT URTY oc ccccnccccscccccses 4 4 oe 
March ..ccccscccccccccccescces 1 1 ee 
GED cdvcoccsvceveccvens ove 7 5 2 
SOEP cvcnccecccceticevecsenwses 5 + 1 
DUES 6 iss cosvcccasne coocsese @ 4 es 
Geptember ...ccscccccece ccooe 5 a 
OCtODOR ccosccccccecs 2 2 on 
November ” 6 3 
December 7 6 1 

WARIS. cess srvdoscccneaves ++. 52 43 9 
FOr W91G. ccccccccscocccsces oe 48 42 6 
THMATEROS bcc ccccsvcccces so @ 1 8 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 
Oil oN 
Month. Comp. wells. prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ...... 35 8 127 23 + 
February ..... 34 1 50 20 4 
March ........ 20 os ee 15 6 
April .occcccee I 3 68 6 8 
SUE acesscnncs 8 1 20 6 1 
TUNE coccccscee 9 1 25 6 2 
TUlY .occeee cose 13 2 65 9 1 
August ....... 11 1 5 8 2 
September .. 12 1 20 8 3 
October ...... 5 an oe 3 2 
November ..... 6 se «2 4 2 
December .... 6 1 15 5 o< 
Totals secoes 169 19 395 121 29 
For 1915...... 515 13 215 433 68 
Difference ...346 6 180 312 40 
WAYNE COUNTY. 
Oil oil 

Month. Comp. w one. prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ...... ws 1 1 
roseeery oskee 5 sa » | - 
March oe 2 os 2 ee 
ABOUT. « vise scns a e 2 2 

eceseceses 3 rT 3 ad 
SN tis eeccues 2 1 25 1 ‘a 
PT ccosaceees 8 ee oe 6 2 
August ....... 4 és 4 Py 
September ” an 7 2 
October ......- 3 ah 1 3 
Novomber ..... il a6 8 3 
December ..... 8 oe ° 8 

Totals ..ccee 6 1 26 44 16 
For 1915....... 126 ae rp 95 81 

Difference ... 65 1 25 61 
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Standard Aniline Products, Inc. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Works 1—Wappinger Falls, N.Y. Works 2—Newburgh, N.Y_ 






































Manufacturers 

DYES INTERMEDIATES 
SULPHUR BLACK S. A. P. 100% PAPER SCARLET BETA NAPHTHOL CRUDE 
SULPHUR BLACK S. A. P. 150% LAKE SCARLET BETA NAPHTHOL REFINED 
SULPHUR BLACK “COLONIAL’  _OIL SCARLET SODIUM NAPHTOLATE 
SULPHUR BLACK “DUTCHESS” napave alia it 
SULPHUR BLUE CONCENTRATED PARA NITROACETANILID 
BISMARCK BROWN F, Yellow Shade MONO SULPHONIC ACID 2:7 
BISMARCK BROWN FF, Yellow Shade 
BISMARCK BROWN 3-R, Red Shade ar -- — ™ 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW FUR BLACK STANDARD HYDROCHLORIDE 
MALACHITE GREEN CRYSTALS FUR BLACK EXTRA PARA NITROPHENOL 
ui scant FUR BLUE BLACK DINITROPHENOL 
WOOL SCARLET FUR BROWN B parietensageooecnonen 
LEATHER SCARLET FUR BROWN EXTRA PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 


Cannabis Indica, U.S.P. 


GROWN BY 


CAROLINA DRUG GARDENS 


WITH 
GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION 


Under Cannabis in the 9th Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, the synonym 
Cannabis Indica, U.S.P. 8th, is given. It is described as ‘‘ The dried flowering 
tops of the pistillate plants of Cannabis Sativa Linne, or of the variety indica 
Lamarck,’’ 

Obviously, therefore, Cannabis Indica is identical with Cannabis, and there is no 
distinction between the drug grown in the United States and that grown abroad, 
i.e., Cannabis grown in the United States which answers the description and 
requirements of the U.S.P., 9th, can legally be used to fill prescriptions or 
preparations calling for Cannabis Indica. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ASHLAND COUNTY. 











Oil oil 

Month Comp. — pred. Gas. Dry. 
January ...... 2 10 1 
February ..... 2 ° os 2 
March ........ 3 ° 3 oe 

OT cvecsovsvs 2 ° 1 1 
SMO cocccccss 4 . 4 oe 
GE Seecceccce 3 ‘ os 3 
August soo a oe 6 6 
September ... 6 oe es 4 2 
October ...... S oe oe 6 2 
November .... 10 os ee 5 5 
December .... 5 es eo 5 ee 

Totals ...... 57 -- *. 2° 
For 1915...... 88 1 5 60 27 

Difference .. 31... .: 2-3 

HOCKING. COUNTY. 
oil Oil 

Month, Comp. wells. prod. Gas, Dry 
February - 3 1 20 . 1 
BERPOR .ccccuce 1 1 40 eo oe 
, | Pero 7 6 450 . 1 
BERG cccccccces 1 oe “e 1 ‘s 
September cos J 1 ee 
October ..... - 1 ee oe 1 ee 
November .... 2 oe os ee 2 

Totals 8 510 3 v 
For 1915 16 =: 11,235 13 6 

Difference ... 28 8 725 10 “2 

VINTON COUNTY, 
Oil oil 

Menth, Comp. wells. prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ...... 5 1 20 2 2 
February ..... 6 oe 5 1 

WR ccccces 3 os 1 2 
| Pree 5 1 5 3 1 
GA ceseseces s te 1 3 
August ....... 8 7 1 
September 8 ee 8 ee 
October ....... 5 1 15 4 es 
November . 9 1 5 5 3 
December 2 ° 2 ° 

POC vovcce 4 45 43 15 
For 1915,...... 41 6 96 21 14 

Difference .. 21 rs 51 “22 oe. 

RICHLAND COUNTY, 

Month, Comp. Gas. Dry. 

Me Casscercescnnevaseeseces 2 1 1 
SSSI 1 1 - 
August .......+. NHSVCCCOTC CTS 2 1 1 
CEE. ber Dectvesescecedecee 3 3 es 
PEVOURROE cescnccccvcuscceds 1 1 ee 
BEPOOMEDSE occ cccececceceseses 2 2 ° 

TOCBED ccccccccccceenctccccce 11 9 2 
Be Be 6c ovbccvcccetccésccce 32 22 10 

BPOCUIED ccvecossccces oses Gl 13 s 

MEDINA COUNTY, 
oil oll 

Month, Comp. wells. prod. Gas. Dry 
February ..... 1 ee ee ee 
March .....0.. 1 os pe 1 
BRR cccccc coe 1 ee oe oe 
June ...66..:: 6 ap 2 
JOLY wccccccsee 2 25 1 ee 
August ....... 3 1 20 2 «s 
September 4 .* 2 2 
October ...... 2 ee 2 es 
November .... 2 ee 2 36 
December 2 1 15 1 a 

Totals 60 13 8 
For 1915 35 13 11 

Difference .. 4 1 25 ee 8 

KNOX COUNTY. 

Month, Comp. Gas, Dry. 
JTOMUBFY once ccccccccccesers 3 3 ee 
February ....-+..++.seeeeeees 1 1 ee 
DUNO Fo cccrcccccscccccesccosce 1 1 

MEME. Sco ceccceccevscotetes 5 5 es 
rrr re 13 7 5 

Difference .....--+.--+ er 8 2 5 


Note:—One wel! that produced 100 barrels 
of oll was drilled in Knox county in June, 
1915, which makes, the totals correct. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 





Month. Comp. Gas, Dry. 
PEED. Goctdncievesecconcsss ; 1 
A ME cccscece ieeaceresecees i 4 és 
September .........-+sseseers 1 1 ok 
NGVOMEDOF 2 ..cccccccccccccccs 1 1 6 
December 1 ee 

Totals 4 1 
For 1915 4 3 

Difference ......e.seeeseees 2 2 

LORAIN COUNTY, 

Month, Comp. Gas, Dry. 
DEE cb cvescivccccahecdpeon 1 oe 1 
ke rere re ee 2 1 1 
TUF cocccccccsccves ee . 2 1 ‘a 
REO sacs ccccctocesecese 1 1 

SEE wecvenncsheoeesseoese 5 3 2 
BE MR cascetecuupeedvesecss 5 2 3 

Difference ....--.++seeeeees ee 1 1 

HOLMES COUNTY. 

Month. Come. at Dry. 
AUBUB .ncccccerersccccccccce 1 

Note:—Three dry holes were drillea in 
Holmes county in 19 

JACKSON COUNTY, 

Month. ac tall Gas, Dry. 
DT Mi caaaseddassevceren ends ee 1 
COSHOCTON aaa: 

Month. Comp. Gas, Dry. 
| Perry or. 1 €0 1 


Note:—Two gas wells were drilled in Perry 


county, and one dry hole in Meigs county, 
in 1915, but no developments recorded for 
1916, 


Recapitulation. 


The wells in each county for the year 1916 
were as follows:— 





Oll 

County. Comp. wells. Gas. Dry 
BME cccccccccccs 52 es 43 9 
Cuyahoga .......... 169 19 121 29 
1 1 44 16 
1 34 22 
8 3 4 
4 43 15 
an 9 2 
3 13 8 
oe 5 <a 
os 4 1 
oe 8 2 
. ‘ 1 
o@ $e 1 
ad 1 
TEED. 9.000 094 0000% 469 36 322 111 
FOP BIB... ..cccccece 952 49 714 189 
Difference ....... 483 13 392 78 


OIL PAINT AND 


Total Wells and Production. 


The total oil wells and production from 
each county during 1916 were as follows:— 
Oil Oil 
County. wells, prod. 
Pee ee 1 10 
0 errr errr 8 510 
I, badd 0060S bch 008% 3 60 
EY Sihedesstsedcsstcsd 1 25 
, oa errr 4 45 
CUO sescvcccscssece 19 875 
WUE. doo dees docberdccd 36 1,045 
POP Meebc be dvvéictcsdosbove 49 1,686 
DIBGTORCO ccsoccseccses 13 641 


Gas Wells and Volume of Gas, 


The gas wells and volume of natural gas 
for each county during 1916 were as fol- 


lows :— 

Gas 
wells, 
43 


Volume, 
cubic feet. 
26,255,000 
241,027,613 
107,413,364 
53,425,464 
5,792,000 
105,820,000 
24,613,442 
536,498 


2,676,000 
8,959,000 
6,964,000 
593,482,381 
1,645,066,710 


oguatsteriveds 1,051,584,32)) 


a very few years since the 
Central Ohio gas field has grown to such pro- 
portions, Something over twenty ago 
the first gas of any value in the field was 
discovered in what is known as the Sugar 
Grove district, in Licking and Fairfield coun- 
ties, and for years the work for gas was con- 
fined in those two counties. Several years 
ago some test work for oil was made in Medina 
and Lorain counties toward the northern part 
of Ohio, and from these tests some very fine 
gas wells were developed, and since then the 
north end of the field has been looked upon as 
the mainstay for natural gas in all parts of 
Ohio. The opening up of the Cleveland district 
in Cuyahoga county a little over ag 2s 
ce brought the gas development ent 
ke Erie, and a real town lot a ing ‘Boom 
ineupurates in Cleveland 

urbs, and one of the most — ¥ fitide 
in the country was uncovered there, but the 
close drilling Ot wells made the field of short 
life, and today many of the wells along the 
shore of the lake have —— exhausted, and 
while there still remains some work in the 
Cleveland district it is nothing like it a dur- 
ing 1915. There is still an abun gas 
territory undrilled in Lorain, Medina, Ashiand, 
Wayne and Richland counties, but the south 
end of the field, in Vinton county, is one of 
the most active developments at this time and 
bids fair to maintain the interest during 1917. 
Recently considerable leasing has been done 
to the west of the Central Ohio gas belt, and 
which will no doubt be in closer proximity 
to the Northwestern Ohio field than to the 
Central, but if gas is found it will be in an 
alto; ogethor different formation than the Clinton 
san more likely the Trenton limestone, the 
source of the early gas supply in the north- 
western section of the Stat 

enever a gas well will produce a million 
eubic feet of natural ge in a day it is 
considered a gusher, while a few years ago a 
well that would produce double that volume 
was 1 d upon as of little value. What gas 
that has gone to waste im the years gone by 
ven 4.) sufficient pe. ogg kk . lar; a eity with 
light and heat for gas and 
oil wells of the Central, ‘Ono f field in “ate select 
list during the year of 1916 were distributed ~ 
counties and months as follows:— 


JANUARY. 
Licking County, 


Heisey Gas Company, Swartz and Watkins 
tracts, 1,000,000 cubic feet each. 

Columbus Natural Gas Company, Milliner and 
Reese tracts, 1,500,000 cubic feet each. 


Knox County. 


Upham Gas Company, McNamara tract, 
000,000 cubic feet. 


Wayne County. 
: Odenkirk & Co., Bell tract, 3,500,000 cubic 
eet. 


County. 





Fairfield 
Lorain 


DORRIT 2 cvccccccvcvcscess 322 
For 1916. .....+ccccccecees 714 


Difference 
It has only been a 


a 


1,- 


Vinton County. 

Central Contract Company, No. Dunkle 
tract, cubic feet, and ™ 2, Bray 
tract, 1, 500,000 cubic feet. 

Cuyahoga County. 
t Ohio Gas Company, Berea-Five Points, 
and ee Danian Dale tracts, 4,000,000 and 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 


Brook Park Oil and Gas Company, Brook 
Park-Berea tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Milton pe penny Brook Park-Berea tract, 

c feet. 

"Melrose Oil and Gas meen, Brook Park- 
Engle tract, 3,000,000 cubic f 

L. G. Neely, Nos. 1 and Ei. eck Park-Engle 
tract, 5,000,000 cubic feet each. 

Rocky River Develo; Py ces Company, No. 2 
Sperry-Fisher tract, 2. 000 cubic feet; No. 1 
Center RidgeClegg tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet; 


No. 1 Clegg-Center Ridge tract, 1,500,000 cubic: 


feet; No. 1 Asplin tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet, 
and No. 1 Biddulph tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 
Kundtz ¢ aaa No. 1 Gordon tract, 2,000,- 
000 cubic 
Rushville *Orilling Company, farr tract, 2,- 
000,000 cubic feet. 
J. Meldren & Soi 
tract, 3,000,000 
Cushing & Co., 
cubic feet. 


(Nos. 1 and 2 Anderson 
and “3,000,000 cubic feet. 
No. 2 Pease tract, 2,500,000 





FEBRUARY. 
Licking County. 


Columbus Natural Gas Company, Christ tract, 

1,000,000 cubic feet. 

Heisey Gas Company, Hartman tract, 1,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 


Wayne County. 


Arce Oil and Gas Company, Gintner tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Vinton County. 


Central Contract Company, Smith tract, 1,- 
750,000 cubic feet, 

Ohio Fuel 1500600 Company, ‘Ankron and Kru- 
ger tracts, and 8,000,000 cubic feet. 


Cayahoga County. 


East Ohio Gas Company, Rocky River-Storey 
tract, Prospect-French tract and Brook Park- 
Berea tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet each; No. 2 


1,000,000 cuble Sh sue and No. 1 
000,000 cubic 
Butler Bros, : Brook Park imeeie tract, 1,750,- 
000 cubic feet. 
Rocky River Develegmnent Company, Prospect- 
French tract, 000 cubic feet 
G&. G. Neely, "8 Brook Park-Engle tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


DRUG REPORTER 


Kundtz & Hulse, ae arm 9 tract, 3,000,000 
oe feet, and No. 1 Center Ridge tract, 
we cubic feet, 
e Stearns, Brook Park-South Cuyahoga 
“2,000,000 cubic feet. 
nson, Brook Park-Engle tract, 1,- 
500,000" eunte feet. 
Cleveland Devel ent Company, 
Big Four tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Cleveland Drilling and Development Company, 
Brook Park-Big Four tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
(Melrose Oil and eae as Company, No. 5 Brook 
Park-Engle tract. 000,000 cubic feet; No. 1 
Murray tract. 4'000'000" cubie feet, and No. 1 
Klink tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 
Milton Freshwater, Smith-Big Four tract, 
10 re ae cubic f 
W. Lauder, William Dean tract, 2,500,000 


cane feet 
Rushvile Drilling oamenne, 
,000 cubic 


Hummel- 


J. Bartleman 


tract, 2, 

B Park fa Company, Brook 
Park-Berea tract, 10,000,000 cubic feet: 

Berea Pipe Line Company, Boesley tract, 

2,000,000 cubic feet. 

MARCH. 
Medina County. 
Medina Gas Company, Wallace tract, 2,500,- 


000 cubic feet. 
Wayne County. 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Kinney tract, 
1,250,000 cubic feet. 


Cuyahoga County. 


Rushvile Driling ny ~ Puritas Springs 
tract, 3,000,000 cubic fee 
redone Fishel, ‘Trumbull “tenet, 1,250,000 cubic 


“Hushyille Drilling Nama Anna Bartleman 
tract, cubic feet. 
Bock & sy hes pa tract, 2,000,000 
coupes re 
Pipe Line Company, Holtzworth tract, 
1,500 7,000 cubic feet. 
rts & Bodkin, Hummel-Engle tract, 1,500,- 
000 ome feet. 
Brook Company, Brook Park-Big 
Four tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 


Park Gas 

Rocky River Development Company, 
Five ty <7 tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
(Past Gas Company, 1 and 2, 
aunties. Points tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet 
each; No, 1 Brook Park-Berea tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet; No. 1 Berea-Hummel tract, 1,000,000 
— feet, and No. 1 Five Points-Pngle tract, 

3,000,000 cuble feet. 


APRIL. 
Hocking County. 
Preston Oil Company, No, 2 Duffy tract, ae | 


barrels; No. 5 Stiers tract, 225 barrels; No. 
W. & E. Shaw tract, 170 ‘barrels. 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company, No. 1 Stiers 
tract, 165 barrels. 
Wayne County. 
Elise, Exline & McCall, Garber tract, 1,500,- 


000 cubic feet. 
Vinton County. 
ioe Fuel a eupety Company, Mendenhall tract, 


50,000 cubic feet, anal No. 1 Collins tract, 
ry ‘O00: 000 cubic feet. 
& Co., Halluff ‘tract, 6,500,000 cubic 


Cuyahoga County. 
J. eran & Son, Laughlin tract, 2,750,000 


cubic fee 
East Shito Gas Compan Geigers Pertition 
1,000,000 cubic 


feet, and No. 3 Farr tract, 20 000 cubic feet. 


MAY. 
Ashland County. 


Ohio Fuel Supply ‘Company, Franks tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Hocking County. 


Preston Oil Suenee. No. 9 Longstreth tract, 
1,500,000 cubic 
Ohio Fue: Ld Company, Pittinger and 
— tracts, 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 cubic 
eet. 

Lorain County. 


Highland Development Company, 
tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 


Wayne County. 
Medina Gas Company, Gearhart tract, 1,000,- 


000 cubic feet. 
j Benedum-Trees McClarren tract, 


Nichol 





‘Preserving ‘Company, fee 


tract, 2,000,000 cubic f 
Vinton County. 
Central Contract Company, Wm. Harden and 
Ww. den tracts, 2,500,000 and 2,000,000 
Cuyahoga County. 
‘ Kundtz & Hulse, Becker tract, 2,000,000 cubic 


eet. 
Molrose Oil and Gas Company, No. 2 Klink 
tract, and No. 2 ‘Murray tract, 2,000,000 cubic 


feet eac 
conan Pipe Line Company, Kline tract, 2,- 


000,000 cubic feet 


cubic feet. 


Milton Freshwater, Geiger tract, 1,000,000 
cubic feet. 

JUNE. 
Licking County. 

Columbus Natural Gas Company, Fallett 
tract, 1,000,000 cubic feet, and No. 2 Meredith 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Knox County. 
Ohio Fuel Woods tract, 


Supply Company, 
1,000,000 cubic feet. 
Ashland County. 

Logan Gas Company, Andres tract, 1,000,000 
cubic feet, and No. 1 Hiner tract, 1,260,000 
cubic feet. 

Medina County. 


Medina Gas _Loemweay, Nettleton tract, 2,- 
000,000 cubic f 

Logan Gas ee Tubbs tract, 1,000,000 
cubic feet, 


Wayne County. 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Grimelsberger 
tract, 3,500,000 cubic feet, . 


Richland County. 
Logan Ges _Camonte, Bemiller tract, 4,000,- 


000 cubic fee 
aaiiinien Couaty. 
Kundtz & Hulse, Ward tract, 4,500,000 
cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Lewis tract, 1,250,000 


cubic feet. 

Berea Pipe Line Company, Summers tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, Nos. 
1 and 2 Tetgamire tract, 2,000,000 and 4,- 
000,000 cubic feet, 





: JULY. 
Hocking County. 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, No. 
tract, 185 barrels. 


2 Stiers 


Wayne County. 


Logan Gas Company, J. Lucas tract, 
000 cubic feet, and No. J. A. Lucas 
5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, 
7,000,000 cubic feet, 

Medina Gas Company, No, 2 Snyder 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Vinton County. 


Central Contract Company, No. 9 George 
tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet, and No. 2 Wm. 
Harder tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Atwood, Her- 
ron and Slagel tracts, 1,500,000, 5,000,000 and 
2,750,000 cubic feet. 


Cuyahoga County. 
American Building Brick Company, Forty- 


2,250,< 
tract, 
Lingle tract, 


tract, 


plant four, cubic 


ninth street tract, 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
Farr Brick Company, H plant, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 
L, Stadler, 2,000,000 

feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Becker tract, 1,500,000 
cubic feet. 

Milton Freshwater, Stumpp tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

fast Ohio Gas Company, Brady tract, 
4,000,000 cubic feet, 





AUGUST. 
Ashland County. 


Logan Gas Company, Dan Kick, W.-. 
Guthrie, J. C. Anderson and J, Hammin 
tracts, 3,500,000, 2,500,000, 1,500,000 and 2,- 
500,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, No. 2 Noggle 
tract, 1,000,000 cubic feet. 


Medina County. 


Logan Gas Company, Gardner tract, 3,500,- 
000 cubic feet. 


Wayne County. 


Medina Gas Company, D. Yost tract, 4,- 
000,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Landis tract, 1,500,000 
cubic feet. 
Richland County. 


Logan Gas Company, Trumpower tract, 
5,000,000 cubic feet. 


Cuyahoga County. 


Logan Gas Company, Johnson tract, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 


East Ohio Gas Company, Greeley and 
Ward tracts, 1,500,000 and 1,000,000 cubic 
feet, 


Kundtz & Hulse, 2,500,000 
cubic feet. 


Mellen & Son, Cahoon tract, 1,000,000 cubic 


feet. 
Rocky River Development Company, No. 
3 Tetgamier tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 
Highland Development Company, Stearns 
tract, 1,250,000 cubic feet. 


Vinton County. 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Waldron and 


Griffin tract, 


Allen tracts, 4,500,000 and 2,500,000 cubic 
feet. 

Logan Producing Company, Martindill 
tract, 3,500,009 cubic feet, 


Central Contract Company, No. 3 Thomas. 
Albins tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet, and No, 1 
Parrish tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 





SEPTEMBER. 
Licking County. 


Ohio Fue] Supply Company, Williams and! 
Fry tracts, 1,500,000 cubic feet each, 


Ashland County. 


logan Gas Company, Guthrie tract, 6,000,-- 
000 cubic feet. 


Wayne County. 


Logan Gas Company, Lucas and Miller- 
— tracts, 1,500,000 and 4,500,000 cubic 
eet. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, 
tract, 10,000,000 cubic feet. 
Medina Gas Company, Strouse and Myers: 
tracts, 4,500,000 and 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Cuyahoga County. 


Kundtz & Hulse, No. 2 Griffin tract, 5,000,-- 

000 cubic feet. 
Highland Development Neat 
No.. 


Auckerman: 


Company, 
tract, 1,000,000 cubic feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, 
4 Tetgamier tract, 4,000,000 cubic feet, 

Rushville Drilling Company, No. 2 Bauer’ 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Highland Development Company, 
tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Vinton County. 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Ramsey andl 
Bethel tracts, 2,500,000 and 1,000,000 cubic: 
feet. 

Central Contract Company, Hartley, Smith,. 
Tomlinson and Rose tracts, 1,500,000, 


, 3,500, 


Stearns: 





000, 8,000,000 and 2,500,000 cubic feet. 
OCTOBER. 
Ashland County. 
Logan Gas Company, Busler, Crone and 


Brubaker tracts, 2,000,000, 2, 500,000 and 5,000,- 
00 cubic feet, 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Shambaugh 
tract, 1,250,000 cubic feet. 
Medina County. 
Medina Gas Company, Earnhart treet, 
1,250,000 cubic feet, 
Wayne County. 
Medina Gas Company, Gayhart tract, 


3,000,000 cubic feet. 
Richland County. 
Logan Gas Company, Smith tract, 2,500,000 
cubic feet. 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Purvine tract, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Cuyahoga County. 

Logan Gas Company, J. Manning tract, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Vinton County. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Cassell and: 
Ringer tracts, 3,500,000 and 1,500,000 cubic 
feet. 

Logan Producing Company, No. 2 Martin- 
dale tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 





NOVEMBER. 
Lieking County. 


Heisey Gas Company, No. 4 Swartz tract,. 
2,000,000 cubic feet, 


Fairfield County. 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, 
tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Hamilton 
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Ashland ‘County. 


Logan Gag Company, Ernsberger, Obrecht 
and Shaffer tracts, 5,000,000, 2,000,000 and 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Weltmer tract, 
1,500,000 cubic feet. 


Medina County. 


Medina Gas Company, Pythian Sisters 


tract, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 
Wayne County. 


Logan Gas Company, Naftzger, Snyder 
and Richards tracts, 4,000,000, 7,000,000 and 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, No. 3 Lingle 
tract, 3,000,000, and No. 2 Gearhart tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, Snyder 
tract, 4,000,000 cubic feet. 

A enoouver & Co., May tract, 1,500,000 cubic 
eet. 

Logan Gas Company, Rowe tract, 4,500,000 
cubic feet. 

Cuyahoga County. 


Berea Pipe Line Company, Cline 
1,000,000 cubic feet. 

Logan Gas Company, 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


tract, 


No. 2 McLaughlin 


Kundtz & Hulse, Gayton tract, 3,500,000 
cubic feet. 
Cc. W. Cushing, Calusen tract, 2,500,000 


cubic feet, 
Vinton County. 
Ohio Fue] Supply Company, No. 2 Black- 
stone tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 





Central Contract Company, Jordan and 
Hewitt tract, 3,500,000 cubic feet each. 
DECEMBER. 
Licking County. 
Columbus Natural Gas Company, Reese 
tract, 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
Fairfield County. 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Fry tract, 
1,000,000 cubic feet. 
Ashland County. 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Brubaker 
tract, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Bittinger tract, 1,- 


500,000 cubic feet, 
Lorain County. 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, 
tract, 2,750,000 cubic feet. 


Wayne County. 


Diemling 


Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, Franks 
tract, 5,000,000 cubic feet, 
Medina Gas Company, No, 2 Gearhart 


tract, 2,000,009 cubic feet, and No. 2 Myers 
tract, 1,500,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Lingle, Yost 
and Grimelsperger tracts, 6,500,000, 2,000,000 
and 1,000,000 cubic feet. 

Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Richland County. 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company, 
tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Peterson tract, 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 
Cuyahoga County. 
Logan Gas Company, Asplin tract, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 
Kundtz & Hulse, 2,000,000 
cubic feet, 
Rocky River Development Company, Purfitt 
tract, 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
Melrose Oil and Gas Mitchell 
tract, 3,500,000 cubic feet. 


Vinton County. 


Ohio Fue] Supply #ompany, Gardner and 
Martindale tracts, 2,500,000 and 3,500,000 


cuble feet. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO. 


In the petroleum fields of Northwestern Ohio 
during the year of 1916 there was a nice gain 
in finished wells, production and dry holes, 
which was unlooked for at the start of the 
season, as 1915 developed into one of the 
smallest years in the history of the fleld. It 
is hard to believe, but still it is true, that a 
total of 699 wells were finished the past year, 
of which 69 were dry holes and 10 gas wells, 
and the 620 oil wells showed a new daily pro- 
duction of 9,301 barrels. This, when compared 
with the work for the previous year, indicates 
an increase in finished wells of 439, in dry 
holes 43, and in production 4,715 barrels. This 
same territory that most of the wells for the 
year were drilled upon is territory that was 
drilled over back more than twenty years ago, 
and after the wells practically stopped produc. 
ing the territory was considered worthless, but 
after standing a few years was redrilled and 
has found to be productive. This would put 
to the bad the theory that when once the oil 
is drained that it will never come back. There 
are still thousands of acres of this old aban- 
doned territory that should be fit for redrilling, 
and it looks much as though the early spring 
will show a move in that direction, and at 
the same time efforts will be made to extend 
the old producing area to the south toward 
Cincinnati. It cannot extend to the east, ow- 
ing to the rapid dip in the formation from 
whence the oil comes. To the east comes the 
Central Ohio field, where the oil is found in 
the ‘Clinton limestone, while in Northwestern 
Ohio the output is derived from the Trenton 
limestone, which is known to be at least 1, 
feet thick and lies far below the Clinton for- 
mation. If the good prices of oil at the wells 
continue through the coming summer the old 
field will see a regular old-time boom and 
many wells will be drilled. Since oil was dis- 
covered in Northwestern Ohio and in Lima, in 
1884, there has been a total of 67,983 wells 
drilled, and figuring the Central Ohio and 
Southeastern Ohio fields wells drilled, it would 
show more than 125,000 wells drilled in the 
State and nearly on a par with the number 
drilled in Pennsylvania since the original 
Drake well in 1859 was drilled. 

The wells for the year of 1916 were distrib- 
uted by months as follows:— 


Wells for the Year. 


Hower 


Hammond 


Booker tract, 


Company, 





Month, Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
SOMUATY .cccccrececs 34 482 6 
sec iceaceas 28 475 2 6 
MAMPOR ci cccccccccece 47 742 “s 2 
TE! geenveceesseans 62 859 1 5 
TT bssetagneovecesee 65 730 8 
EY s2ereaconsnoenee 74 970 7 
ET ana dse 844e0e6 Ke 71 944 8 
ON re ee 78 937 6 
September .......... 71 755 1 9 

0 A eae 58 851 2 4 
November .......... 74 957 2 8 
December ...+-++++++ 37 599 1 1 

Totals ..cccccscccce 699 869,301 10 69 
For 1915.... . 260 4,586 10 26 

Difference ......+.. 430 4,715 43 

Producing oil wells, 620.( 

Average production per well per day, 15 


barrels. 


OIL PAINT AND 


Wells by Counties. 


The above wells were distributed by the va- 
rious counties each month during the year as 


follows:— 
WOOD COUNTY. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
yy MELE ee 8 147 oe es 
Fobruary ....sescess 8 180 ee 1 
GEOR Bot iveedccests 18 371 ee 1 
AMT ccccccces coccee 20 308 es 4 
May e ecvescces  B 200 oe 1 
GORD Sescccvovrsvees 3 262 oe 2 
TUF coccccvcccocs oon 323 oe 3 
BUM ccccvcccvccés 386 259 oe 3 
September ........+. 21 182 ee 4 
October ..... bevece oe 14 192 2 oe 
‘November .....0++5 241 1 1 

© ccwcce cooee 139 222 ee 1 

TOCAlS cccccscsvece 239 862, 947 3 21 
For 1915..... Ceevesee 127s 2,101 4 6 

Difference .....++. 112 846 1 15 

HANCOCK COUNTY. 

Month Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
PORE secveveccvee 6 20 1 ee 
February ........+. - 4 36 1 ee 
March .cccsscccsees - & 108 oe oe 
AMT coccccssocsenss 9 76 
May . eocssccveves 9 160 a 
TUNG coccccese eeecses 9 98 e oe 
THF secscccccccves eo 13 164 1 
August corcece coe 84 2 
September ..... coove 14 124 ee 
October .....5+5 ecoee 14 220 ee ee 
November ..... ecoee Al 194 1 oe 
December ......++++ e = 135 oe oe 

TORE cccccccccess 114 1,414 3 4 
For 1915..........+0 38 412 oe 4 

Difference .......+6 76 8=61,002 3 ee 


SANDUSKY COUNTY, 











Month Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
SRRURTF scccccesoes i 30 oe 1 
FPOOPUary .cccccccece 4 40 oe ee 
March cecccccccecs ° 9 53 . 
ADPI] cocccece ecveese 8 46 1 ° 
BERG cccccccvcece 8 50 ee ee 
June ai 45 ee 3 
July . 9 87 oe ee 
August 9 56 es ee 
September 7 46 ee ee 
October 6 42 ee ee 
November . 7 32 ee oe 
December ....+.s+e++ 3 11 ee ee 

TOM cccccccccses 85 537 1 4 
For 1915. ......c0ee0s 106 os 1 

Difference ...... +. ) 57 431 1 3 

SENBCA COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
JONUBLY 2. cccccccccccccces oo 3 159 3 
February .....+++ eevccccees 4 163 1 
MAPOR ccccccceccccccsascces 4 70 1 
AMT coccccccvccccosces ° 7 321 ee 
MAY cccccccccccccccvsccccecs 0 21 + 
TOMO csccccccccccvescsese ° 9 197 oe 
TAY qocvcccccccccccssccsecs 7 42 1 
PU, cc cctccocdevesvecees 4 282 1 
September .cccccccccscsccece 5 61 1 
October ...ccccccee oeccee coe 8 40 1 
November  ....cescosscecees 172 2 
December .....seceesecce ove 2 oe 

Totals ..ccccccccccece eeeeee 68 1,583 15 
FOr 1916. .cccccccccccsesoses 24 81,654 6 

Difference ..cccccsccccccess at 71 9 

MBRCDPR COUNTY. 

Month Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
MATCH .cccrceceosss ro 25 ee oe 
MME. secccccoosoces . 8 65 oe 

HT ccccccecccoscese 4 70 ee 
TUNE cccccccccccece — 86 a9 . 
GUE Stervccccnceccces 6 140 in 2 
BUBEM  ccccccccesess 7 157 ee 
September 257 1 2 
COREE cs ccccccsuces 237 “se 
November 44 ae 3 
December 13 ee e° 

TOtMls . ncccccccccs 1,084 1 7 
For 1915... 38 ee 1 

Difference ........- 56 1,046 1 6 

VAN WBERT COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
SOD nn dhtddescercssoes 3 56 oe 
WODEUArY .cccccceccsccccece 4 28 2 
BEAFOR sccccccccssccecsescces 3 53 ee 
be Fevccvcctebebecesdatede 2 6 ee 
BES ines 000 640646059 00060800 7 136 1 
TURD ccccvcccccccccesrecocce 5 175 ee 
GUE Vesa ccnoncceveseseevesis 2 100 oe 
BOE osc cceccadnservecese 3 35 
September ....... Cecceveccee 2 16 

ROBE cecccucescocncececes 1 10 
INOVOINDEP oc ccccccccccsccves 5 160 1 
DOOCMBVSE ccc cccccnccscsecess 1 25 

Totals 2 coded coccvcscccses 38 800 
ek 5 Se er ae errr 6 58 1 

Difference .....0-sesseeees 3 742 3 

ALLPN COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry 
SOMMREY oc oa cavdsbopedsgctes 3 40 ° 
February 1 20 
March 3 19 ee 
April 5 45 
MAY ccccccccccccccccccccese 2 2 
BUD | cocnscrcsvcscsoreccocs 3 53 
SE taka decvccbescesese ° 3 30 
ES. Sy Guco% 00 0bkede bades 3 25 
Beptember ..cccccccesecseve 4 33 1 
OOROROP ccccccccccscccssoces 5 60 
NOVOMDEr .coccccsccccccsces 5 80 

TOTRIS © oc civctiscvcvevscesaes 37 430 2 
POP 1986. cccccccscccesvdene 120 ° 

TAROCONOS cccnccscdoccesucous 2 310 2 

OTTAWA COUNTY, 

Month, Comp. Prod. Dry. 
RO Ener rr ry TTT 1 10 ee 
FPeODPuary ..ccccccsccccccsese 1 8 
BENE Kc ccccccereecectonsee 1 25 
MNES ¢ a wdsés edeseoeesve ced Gh 1 1 
BORO. dedetsgcscocsetescrecs 3 34 
SE Leb cdds ddim ce chekoes deen 2 18 
POU eaccouetvoncesesoseee 2 15 
Beptember .....ccccsscvvess 5 35 
SEE, atuccaxos0ab 6068000 2 30 
November ...-.cccsccccvers 4 34 
Decemvber ....-seccescesvers 4 65 

(Re ARSOePee are 26 275 
POP WB vcccccavecivcsvesce 5 46 1 

NON. 5. ca csiacceccusan 21 229 1 

AUGLAIZE COUNTY, 

Month, Comp. Prod. Dry, 
JTANUATY crcccescerersecvers 3 20 2 
DOUOMREY «0 ccc td veacccdéceve 1 oa 1 
March as tab arleale obit Salle anata 2 18 ee 
ME «snno6eed 4464500 68 a0 400 1 1 ee 
ERY ccccccccvecccsce eevcee 2 8 ee 
MD. condécreecarekdansaweee 3 20 2 
DU. pian ctadectesonboesaane 2 10 1 
I. 66d. nee ceeaiennnee es 1 25 ‘én 
BOOCOMAF tcc cccccdbocceres 1 os 1 
CRONE Bas 5's cu 00 00% bb Seneees 5 2 3 
De@COMDEF ..ccccsccsccescore 2 70 ee 

"Airey io 23 192 10 
FOG WeeB occ cccccncccvcscsnes 8 25 3 

BiMerehae ov sev cccugevees 15 167 7 

Note.—One gas well drilled in Auglaize 


county in 1915. 


DRUG REPORTER 


LUCAS COUNTY. 





Month Comp. Prod. Dry. 
MOTOR cccccccccccccccs evoee 5 ee 
TUS scccccvovdves seccesces 2 30 ee 
September ....+...0++ oecsece 1 i ee 
December ....+++++ ecccccers 1 3 os 

Totals ....ee05. oeveee cose | & 39 es 
For 1916..ccccccccsoccccces 6 26 a 

DAMSTENCS cccccvccscececes | 13 1 


Note.—Two gas wells drilled in Lucas county 


in 1915, 
‘WYANDOT COUNTY. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Dry. 
RPP Te Sococccocscseses EB oe 1 
POP. DIG... csrcccccccvcesce ° ee 1 

Difference wssssessccssseee B ee 


“Note.-Two gas wells drilled in Wyandot 
county in 1915. 


HARDIN COUNTY. 


Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. 
February acccccccoscccscsece A oe 1 
CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Gas. 
DOCceMber cocccccsccccesesees J ee 1 
PUTNAM COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
November .cccscccccsessees 1 oe 1 


Note.—No wel were drilled in Putnam, 
Hardin and Crawford counties in 1915. Two 
gas wells were drilled in Drie county in 1915, 
but none in 1916, 

In the year of 1916 there were 657 old wells 
pulled out and abandoned, as they had ex- 
hausted the oil in the wells, and were by 
months as follows:— 


Abandoned Wells. 


(Month. 
January 
February 





Total 
The above abandoned wells were distributed 





among the various counties of Northwestern 
Ohio as follows:— 
County. Abandoned, 
OOd ...6s. 100 
Hancock . 8 
Sandusky 23 
Seneca . =. 
Mercer . 36 
Van Wert 41 
Allen .. 237 
Ottawa 91 
Auglaize 8 
ERIORS  ccaccccsccdovessesoercbecs 89 
URGE cage cvesescocegescsecnes cocccocccce 7 
Fee WEB. cevcccocecescccecscscocociovccccee 663 
Differenee cccccccsccccccccces PETTITT Te ° 6 
Wells of 100 or More Barrels, 


The wells of 100 barrels or more in the 
Northwestern Ohio fields were distributed as 


follows:— 
WOOD COUNTY. 


February. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 8 Dehnhoff tract, 100 
barrels. 
April, 
Clarence Potter, No. 12 J. Priest tract, 200 
barrels. 
July. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 14 Killian tract, 100 
barrels, 
October, 
A. B. Spear, No. 2 Fearnsides tract, 140 
barrels. 
December. 


Oh!lo Oil Company, ‘No. 41 Northwestern Gas 
Company's tract, 100 barrels. 
SENECA, COUNTY. 
January. 
The Sun Company, No, 3 Strohm tract, 
barrels. 


100 


February. 
The Sun Company, No. 8 Dinsel tract, 100 
barrels, and No. 17 Moore tract, 100 barrels. 
April. 
The Sun Company, No. 10 WBinsel tract, 200 
barrels, and No, 5 Strohm tract, 100 barrels. 
June. 
The Sun Company, No. 12 Binsel tract, 
barrels 


100 


August. 
The Sun Company, No. 4 Randall tract, 275 
barrels, 
VAN WBPRT COUNTY. 
May. 
Van Vieck-Stow Oil Company, No. 6 Pollock 
tract, 165 barrels. 
MBRCER COUNTY. 


August. 
Harry Kelley Company, Pox tract, 100 bar- 
rels, 
September. 
G. L. Watson, No. 3 Huffman tract, 100 
barrels. 
AUGLAIZB COUNTY. 
December. 
Woeplin Oil Company, Grassley tract, 100 
barrels. 


INDIANA FIELDS. 


During the year of 1916 there were only 
twenty-nine wells finished in what is known 
as the old Trenton Limestone flelds of Eastern 
Indiana and 238 wells were finished in the 
western section of the State, in the Wabash 
Vailey section. Since the first gas well was 
struck in Indiana during the latter ‘eighties 
there has been a total of more than 36,000 
wells finished. There ji oil in the older 
fields, but the failure of the natural gas utilized 
for fuel purposes and drilling and pumping the 
wells gave out a few years ago, and the wells 
are small and there appears to be no profit in 
pumping them with crude oil, coal or wood for 
fuel, hence the decline in the development 
work cof the vid fleld, The day will come, and 
that not far distant, when it will pay a hand- 
some revenue by the drilling over of the oid 
territory that has been passed up for some 
years back. The year of 1916 proved much 
more active than during 1915, opving to the 
work accomplisaecd in the western portion of 
the State. The wells for 1916 were drilled by 
months as follows:— 


Wells by Months. 


Month. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January 1 6 
February .. 182 1 7 
March ... 292 2 ll 
April . 148 es 13 
MEO cc ccensaceecs 488 1 14 





BGMO. vc cvvvvevs ove 88 524 se 10 
FOE vecccsroceres 26 282 10 
WEES ‘Socceeeces 21 217 oe 7 
September ows 536 1 5 
October ....... eee 18 271 ee 2 
November ....... 18 205 1 8 
December ........ 13 113 1 5 
Totals ebeseeseee 267 3,554 8 98 
For 1916......6. - 192 2,521 8 87 
Difference ..... 75 1,033 ll 


Producing oil wells, 161. 

Average per well per day, 21% barrels, 

The above wells were distributed by months 
during the year ‘n each district as follows:— 


Sullivan District. 























Month. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
Jan 226 5 
February 75 1 5 
March .. 150 1 6 
MERU Gc ccsestoaks 125 ° 8 
May ..... 412 1 i) 
June .. 218 oe 5 
July seeve 179 - 
August 119 oe 3 
September ....... ° 200 es 1 

tober .. 61 oe 1 

Novamber 87 ee oe 
December 3 ee 2 

Totals .. 1,862 oan “~ 
For 1915 1,720 4 52 

Difference ...... 10 140 .. 8 

Oakland City District. 

Month. Ccmp. Frod. Gas. 

January 2 70 se ae 

52 ee 2 

82 3 

10 oe 4 

36 8 

83 ° 2 

61 oe 2 

80 2 

255 1 oe 

51 ee 

20 1 7 

72 1 3 

Tn 

201 < ll 

Difference ...... 48 671 “4 “at 
Princeton District. 

Month, Cc . re 
Se Stectebbeceduesi: | “ me Dry; 
ED AVieuincéssvbdu duds « §& 10 1 
re Seccccece 1 5 ee 
SE Wade Se¥ ee Re sc.cveeeee ° 2 10 oe 
UNE BES Gd cb hive v00ees cee 1 10 oe 
Es 650% S05 5254000 0%6 » 3 13 1 
SE be odukores coun a 60 1 

Oa i 6 ee 
SE det tea6e eed you 3 11 1 
POE ccnhncieexe ves Py 1 30 ee 

ME nog ihttcistvhdunaes _ 9 iy 55 
POP Weer i0800e cbaeteece 9 0 : 

Pr ee re “10 197 oe 

Riley District. 

Month, Cc Pro 
Fel wruary ‘ a st 
DU. -v on vee we axkes ee 3 fy 1 
: eeseuessa 1 80 oe 
June ...... 1 30 es 
July ..... 2 ee 2 
Septemter 1 10 oe 
December 1 3 ee 

ee 11 168~- -8 
Pr i tearetncwsusouen 17 45 3 

1 
Dry. 
2 

2 

4 

Month. Cemp. Prod. Dry. 

nt depth ehhthinonne ben see 2 33 ob 
oer 1 en 1 
PEEOD  coccuhnesccasnean 2 2 1 
J RE oes ee ee, 1 oe 1 

WENN oie i.cs scence 6 

Camden District. 

Month. Comp. Pro Dry. 
September oe B * "o 
October ..... 1 75 4 
a ee eres 1 v0) 

SERRE 4 ~~ as 
pt ee ee ee 2 4 

Pee ree “2 Tat “3 


NOTE.—One gas well was drilled in Camden 
district in 1915. 


Parker City District. 


Month. Comp. . Dry. 
POR Sanvccctiucectava coscoe § 4 i. 2 
DOP WED cccccccbosdecé soscoe oe 

EOD vecasnceitcsode 1 148 ee 





Note.—One gas well was drilled in the Par- 
ker City district In 1915. 


Marion District. 


Month Cc . 

CY Ee Pee Pee Scare tee 
MUO § oko da tend dvdéeded coos 2 5 oe 
QEREEET cocccsccscccodecosee 1 10 os 

TE. i whic uan bas Sehbhoces “3 “23 me 
MSN sad a6 an nsenc cevecs 1 4 | 

SHUONOD, . ccvde docecvics 2 1 

Keystone District. 

Month. Comp. 

GORE oc eccdededecchehocad 2 P a 
Daviess District. 

Month. 

SE, b okdssddncideceneask one 7 Ory 
OOOO we venedecsedcswces 1 6 -. 
2 lg a aT RSE “3 ae 
WUE ct ane ctncdcowas. 4 15 8 
ONNNEE ncdundsstacnecda “2 “15 3 
Spencer District. 

Month, 
ee Whedeccdedenndtecccencé —— zuns. Dey, 
Sl? MiAsbanedksebencoccekwa 1 4 ee 

WOME cvicces< uve 6.4 9 2628 

Muncie District. 

Month. Cc " ’ 
DE ao ubddnacachaconn  e a ory 
Pak ss cite 2 5 ‘i 

I «ora saceences bbe 4 1 a ~~ 




















100 OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 
WE OFFER FOR 1917 CONTRACTS 
Pure Benzol Technical Resorcin 
Pure Toluol Shingle Stain Oils 
90% Benzol Cresols 
Solvent Naphtha Disinfectants 


Also limited quantities of Phenol and Naphthalin for deliveries 
commencing about July Ist. 


The unprecedented demand for all these products has so reduced 
the unsold production as to make early contracts imperative. 


REMEMBER—“‘Barrett Standard means Service as well as Quality ”’ 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 17 Battery Place 
Chemical Department NEW YORK 

















WE ARE LARGE MANUFACTURERS 





Chloroform, U.S. P. Bordo Mixture 

Magnesium Chloride Bordo Lead Arsenate 

Epsom Salts, U.S. P. and Mixture 
Technical Sulphur Chloride 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbolic Acid Crystals, 


Precipitated Chalk 
Caustic Soda, Fused 


Iron Chloride Solution 


Uo Ff, 
Iron Chloride Crystals 


Monochlor Benzol 





Arsenate of Lead, Paste Hydrochloric Acid 


Write us in regard to prices and delivertes 


The Dow Chemical Company 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 














U.S. P. & Technical 





Decatur District. 


Month Comp. Prod. _ 
4 Mere Ce osccccccoses 1 oe 
Warrick District. 

Month » . Dry. 
BU < cvedot athe aed ol tt Ge ¥ af 
er BONO 6.2 eye sees etadteal 2 os 2 

Difference .......... esceen i we 6 oe 


Wells Finished in Each District. 


The wells finished in each district for the 
year were as follows:— 





Districts, Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
PE advecaeie is - 132 1,862 4 49 
Oakland Fi vocese . 7 872 3 28. 
Princeton ........... 19 155 os 5 
Riley . 1 168 ee 3 
2, eee ers 6 87 . 4 
Montpelier 35 ee 3 
Camde ° 145 ée 2 
Parker 150 de 2 
Marion 23 es . 
Keystone 18 a 
Daviess 30 ee .* 
Spencer 4 es .* 
Decatur os a ee 
Muncie 5 ee oe 
Warrick ae 1 

Totals 3,554 8 98 





Abandoned Wells. 


The abandoned wells which are worthless for 
pumping purposes further have been pulled 
out from each district as follows for 1916:— 


Oakland City Gistrict....ccccccsccscessoce 7 
Princeton district ...cc0.ccccsccces eevceee 6 
— ee, ere) ee eee 26 
eR SONNE 560.0.6:0. 0.66 0.0s.00usesso0ves cee 49 
corer oy SIs 6c ccnctavecetessucece 6 
i CEEUE 6560.56 0 ccsencesceeseencee 77 
ST: EEE Sod 06e crs FRbeEs Cdeveeeeees 131 
CNR 666.6000 66640054 5644600 68 64 
PEURCIDEtOM Gistrict ....ccccccccccesecess 72 
NOD GUERIOE 5.605000 0 85cb66sbeveseewses 80 
_ POLES RET PEPE CR TRE eee 518 

For. M018 TrTTi TTT COSC OTe ceceronscceseeeNes 721 
BOT ORGO cccccccccccce sdeoveee eeccces -» 208 


Wells of 100 or More Barrels. 


The Indiana wells of 100 barrels or more 
were as follows by counties and months:— 
Sullivan County. 


May. 


Ohio Oil Company, No. 4 and § De Baum 


tract, 130 and 110 barrels. 
‘August. 
Ohio Oil gat No. 17 J. V. Merrill 
tract, 100 ba 
September. 
Ohio Oi] Company, No. 19 J. V. Merrill 
tract, 160 barrels. 
Parker City District. 
June. 
T. F. Adams, Adams tract, 150 barrels. 
Oakland City District. 
August. 
A. B. Bement, No. 8 Thomas tract, 100 


barrels. 
September. 
M. Murphy, Bassinger tract, 225 barrels. 


KENTUCKY FIELD. 


Two new fields were practically opened up 
in Kentucky during 1916. Both flelds showed 
some drilling before, but nothing of any 
great value was discovered until the year in 
review. These fields were the Irvine district, 
in Estill county, and the Scottsville field, in 
Allen county, and which were the two lead- 
ing producers for the year. In the Estill field 
three pipe lines were laid from the main 
trunk line to the field and lateral lines from 
these three lines to a great many wells 
throughout the county, although at the close 
of the year but a little over half the wells 
had been connected to the pipe lines, as the 
territory is very hilly and hard for the line 
iayers to get around, and then the installing 
of pump stations and heavy pumping engines 
and the building of-storage and everything 
that takes time. The Estill operators have 
no kick coming from the pipe line, as the 
Cumberland Pipe Line Company, under the 
supervision of Superintendent ._Bahan, has 
done wonderful work in the extensions of the 
lines. In the Scottsville field the producer 
has not done as well, as the oil is shipped 
by tank cars and only part of the time can 
enough cars be had to make an impression 
on the production, which is now close to 2,000 
barrels a day, and which could be easily 
doubled, if not trebled, if the pipe lines were 
there to handle the output. 

During the year small production was found 
in wildcat work in Barren, Lee, Whitley, 
Metcalf, Madison, Warren, Martin and Bath 
counties. It is estimated that with the open- 
ing of spring that the drill will be rushed 
over many counties in Kentucky, and that 
more than a thousand wildcat wells will be 
drilled during 1917, if the market price of oil 


remains stationary or goes above the $2- 
mark, 

Work for the Year. 
A summary of monthly completed work 


in the Kentucky field for the year is as fol- 
lows:— 





Month. Comp. Prod Gas. Dry. 
January ........ 58 660 3 7 
February ....... 32 617 on 7 

""FRRRTOR on cccccces 88 779 x 
MEE cseananads 41 981 6 
sacs wae ra ons 66° «1,159 15 
DE. -eevceveeeds 52 2,111 4 
ME ccebensse ees 120 3,678 1 15 
August ......... 122 3,659 4 24 
September ...... 154 i + 29 
October .......0- 152 3,821 30 
November ...... 110 = 8,177 1 14 
December 28 3 20 

Totals 16 17 
For 1915 a a6 

Difference 979 26,245 16 143 


The above figures explain more clearly the 
great activity in Kentucky and large iIn- 
crease for the year in review over the pre- 
vious year than columns of writing could 
give. Kentucky today is the most promising 
field of any of the high grade sections east 
of the Mississippi River, and during 1917 the 
field will become more prominent or drop. 
backward again, as all depends upon what 
will be found in the great amount of wild- 
eat work that is being planned at this time. 


Wells by Months. 


The above wells were distributed by months 
during the year in each county as follows:— 


OIL PAINT AND 


Estill County. 














Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ........ $1 625 3 4 
February ....... 23 419 4 
ere - @ 542 2 
ADT coves ssiecre 26 682 2 
TRAP .dewec de cess 35 773 5 
SMEG. Akasa cde cece 35 1,875 1 
SU cesccovevecs 77 2,902 3 
NG) o¥ 6002208 94 2,995 2 16 
September 101 2,991 1 9 
October ........ 131 3,029 oe 24 
November ...... 82 2,449 oe 5 
December 95 2,929 és 10 

Totals ........ 770 2221 6 85 

Allen County. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Gas Dry. 
January ....... 2 27 s $3 
February ....... 2 80 ee 
MOTOR .. 000.0006 7 205 2 
POTD nc ccccccce 6 290 os 
a 12 295 4 
DUO seccenccese 6 150 ee 
Pi) Mat PERE 29 579 1 8 
Amgust ......... 13 580 1 2 
September 26 350 2 1 
October ........ 10 260 ee 
November ...... 10 601 1 
Decen,ber ...... 9 460) 1 

Totes »vscesse 131 3,877 4 

Wayne County. 

Month. Com Prod Dry. 
JOBUATY .ccccccccccrccccess 5 1 
February iz 1 
in 0.60 46 bao 00s 60800 008s ¥ 3 
EPP err 9 2 
BEES SMBPYSVET TEE TEE 11 5 
PEE dae cee eV ORO ee ea sens eee 12 2 
EEG Bch 6056006 005candus 32 2 
EEE. Gececceeoores 5 3 
September 8 2 
October 2 os 
November oe 8 
December oe 3 

BOCAS co ccccscccssccevess 103 27 

Prod. Gas, Dry. 

1 ee ee 1 

1 oe oe 1 

é 40 oe oe 

2 55 ° ss 

1 125 be oe 

OS rer ye 3 55 .s 1 

September ..... 15 41 ee 6 

October ........ 1 ee eo 1 

November ...... 1 75 ie ee 

December ...... 3 10 1 a3 

Totals ......6. 32 401 1 10 
Wolfe County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
WeDtuary 22... .ccerccccces 1 5 ee 
BD dich cree cdede Guecgae 1 5 ee 
ENON) cee Ves ccscsceapegesdane 1 ee 1 
OP PT eee tea ee 1 4 eo 
ED west cebtectscuccepness 1 4 se 
BUM ce dcviecccccccdsssen 1 4 6 
GORGE sivcccccsvusesesoss 1 15 is 
BMOVEMBDEr 2... ccs ccccccccces 2 40 ee 
December .......+-.seseees 4 tis) oe 

Betale ..ccssecccocscacees 13 132 1 

Lawrence County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
FORGRTG 6c ccc ce cssevsvocess 3 ee 
DODPRATY 2. cccccccccccccece 1 1 ee 
ER errr errr 2 10 oe 
| TYP TA ck ek Co 6 35 oe 
BU 058006000 es + sencesscee 2 10 : 
BEE ci vaseceqoeveeensiee — 8 es 
ED 6 ca cdansaecpanetns 2 7 a 
SD tvhowedteke ds aukwece 1 5 - 
November .......--+--.++5. 3 10 i 
DeGOMbEr ....cse.cccccrsss 1 5 ° 

Beals: .cccccdpesscavevens 21 94 1 

Morgan County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
ME, nsec dexé¥eaervecvewe 1 ee 1 
PO: : tek veis6ebaesewes 2 ° 2 
EN vvcdceveedetaee one 1 1 
\  SPPrrrrerrr Tr rr ey 2 6 ee 
TOOEUUEOP 6c cede o> cvcce cede 1 25 os 

EE nccbedbesccccosoese 7 30 5 

One gas well was drilled in Morgan county 
in August. 

Barren County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
May Vockuaweeraaeesay te 1 ee 1 
MED “bdweocesciseuggaceder se 1 10 as 
eee ee TT PEEL TEE 2 5 1 
November ......+-cecesseces 3 7 ee 

ME nd scce db cease 7 22 2 

Rockeastle County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas.° Dry. 
EE cebieacapawe® 2 oe ee 2 
September ........-- 1 oe 1 o¢ 
SET Secchccs tonne 1 a os 1 
November .......-.++ 1 1 
December .......-.-. 3 3 

TERNS nncsccpancess 8 1 7 

Lee County. 

(Month Comp. Prod. Dry. 
OQORGRER cc ccccsccccccnccvces 2 10 1 
DOCCAMDOP 2. cccscccsscccvece 2 1 

Wetale .ckccecceeaesees tis 4 35 2 

Whitley County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry 
November ..... es i 
December ......--ccccssoces 1 10 

Webela 2.5 dkscdetevicssces 10 1 

Jackson County. 

(Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
ee SS TT ee 1 ée 1 
ROO Fo oc occint cb doccad Coot 2 ee 2 

TOUS <cosveccncer ooeesece 2 3 

Metcalf County. 
Month Comp mee. Dry. 
a ‘a 
5 e's 
oq 1 
12 2 

(Month Comp. Prod. Dry 

EG, ca «od alk aia die. «od odiekaaaa 2 5 
Warren County. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Dry. 
Maw Va. cscbcsoceede Sobodegee 1 1 ee 
November ..cccocccsecseres 1 oé 1 

Totals ...sccccccecce ee 2 1 1 

Montgomery County. 
Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
OEY cico¥cv ancl cease snonuae 2 ‘> 2 


DRUG REPORTER 


Martin County. 


Mcnth Comp. Prod. Dry. 
Mareh ceccccccsscccvses cocoss 8 10 ee 
Bath County. 

~~ Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
YF «cdtcas cae be eee 1 os oe 
November ....... oe 1 ee 1 os 
December .......+0-++ 1 s* s@ 1 
Potalse .cc.cvccvctes 3 30 1 1 
Floyd-Knott County. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Dry. 
ROVEMUOP 600s conde ccccceces 1 es 1 
Grayson County. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Gas. 
December .......+++. ecccsee 1 oe 1 
Simpson County. 

Month Comp. Prod. Gas. 
DORI ied Neccceccccce 1 es 1 
Recapitulation. 


The total wells finished in the various Ken- 
tucky counties in 1916 were as follows:— 











County. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
-. 770 22,211 6 85 

131 «863,877 4 28 

56 108 ve 27 

32 401 1 10 

13 132 es 1 

21 te oe 1 

7 30 1 4 

8 es os 2 

8 os 1 7 

4 35 ee 2 

2 10 1 

3 ee ee 3 

4 12 2 

2 5 1 

2 1 ee 1 

2 és ee 2 

1 10 ee ee 

Bath 3 30 1 1 
Floyd-Knott ...... 1 - és 1 
Grayson ......+-++-. 3 . 1 + 
po err 1 1 oe 

Totals ......... ---1,071 26,973 16 179 

Kentacky Gushers. 

The following gushers were drilled in the 
various Kentucky fields each month as fol- 
lows:— 

JANUARY. 
Estill County. 


Wood Oi! Company, ‘No. 7 Floyd Rogers tract, 
= barrels. 

New Domain Oil and Gas meaner. Nos. 1 
and 2 MoKinney tract, 150 ee each. 
FEBRUARY. 

Estill County. 


WwW, & a Company, No. 2 Williams 
tract, 150 barrels. 

w Oil Company, Nos. 8 and 9 Rogers 
tract, 100 barrels each. 


MARCH. 
Bstill County. 

Wood Oil Company, No. 10 F. Rogers tract, 
100 barrels. 

Root-Hupp Company, Nos. 1 and 2 McIntosh 
tract, 100 barrels each. 

New Domain Oil and Gas Company, Nos. 6, 
6 and 7 McKinney tract, 100 barrels each. 


Allen County. 
Good Luck Oi] Company, No. 8 Keen tract, 
100 barrels. 
APRIL. 


Bstill County 
Oil Company, No. 12 F. Rogers tract, 


Wood 
125 barrels. 

Root-Hupp Company, Nos. 3 and 4 McIntosh 
tract, 120 and barrels; No. 5, same tract, 
120 barrela, 

W. S. Raydure Company, Nos. 6, 8 and 9 
Williams tract, 150, 110 and 110 barrels. 
New Domain Oil and Gas Company, Nos. 9 


and to McKinney tract, 200 and 125 barrels. 
Allen County. 


Snowaes Bros., No. 15 Frost tract, 150 bar- 
telgs, 
MAY. 
Estill County. 
New Domain et — Sas Company, 11 Mc- 


Kinney tract, 100 ba 

Rocky River Development Company, Marcum 
tract, 
Wise tract, 150 barrels. 


Oil Company, No. 13 ‘Rogers tract, 125 
barrels. 
Allen County. 
Ocala Oil Company, No. 7 Frost tract, 200 
barrels. 
JUNE. 
Estill County. 
Root-Hupp Company, Nos. 8 and 10 Mc- 


Intosh tract, 150 and 100 barrels. 
wr ompson-Young Compan Nos. 2, 8 and 9 
L. Marcum tract, 175, and 360 barrels; 
No. 4, same tract, 150 barrels 
Wood Oil Company, a 4 P. Rogers tract. 


200 besten. and No. 16 F. Rogers tract, 275 
barrel 

Williams, Hare & Neely, Nos. 2 and 3 Wise 
tract, 200 and 100 barrels. 


JULY. 
Estill County. 
Cc. J. Weideman & Co., Nos. 3, 4, 5 and " 
Marcum tract, 100 barrels each; Nos. 4 and 
Wise tract, 100 barrels each. 
Wood Oil Company, No. 3 J. M. Garrett 
tract, 150 barrels: No. 4 150 barrels. 
New Domain Oj] and Gas Campany, Nos. 16 
and 17 McKinney tract, 100 barrels each. 
Hawkins, Bailey & Co., No. 1 Cole tract, 125 
barrels. 
J. E. Thompson, Powell tract, 


Powell County. 


125 barrels. 


Cambrian Oil Company, D. Patrick tract, 160 
barrels. 
Allen County. 
White Plains Oi! Company, No. 20 Frost 
tract, 400 barrels. 
Ocala Oil Company, No. 13 Frost tract, 100 
barrels, 
AUGUST. 


Estill County. 


United Oil Company, Nos. 6. 7 and 11 W. L. 


Marcum tract, 150, 150 and 100 barrels; No. 1 
P. Marcum Cart, 100 barrels; No. 6 Pasley 
crest: 100 barrels. 
LeRoy Adams Oil Company, West tract, 150 


barrels. 


Van Oil Company, Watson tract, 100 barrels. 


Puckett Oil Company, No. 3 Puckett tract, 
106 barrels. 

Allen county. 

White Palins Ot] Company, Nos. 24 and 25 
Frost tract, 100 barrels each; No. 1 Lon Rich- 
ards tract, 200 barrels. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Estil! County. 

United Oil Company, No. 12 W. GL. Marcum 
tract, 100 barrels; No. 9 Pasley tract, 100 
barrels. 

G. B. Williams & Co.. No. 6 Tyree tract, 
a 5 barrels. 


isdues Oil Company, No. 9 T. Me- 


retpa tract, 100 barrels; No. 5 Plaz MclIn- 
125 barrels. 
Wood Oil Company, 15 and 16 P. 


Rogers tract, 100 and 125 ‘barrels. 
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2, 3 and 


LeRoy Adams Oil Co; y. Nos. 
4 Chas. Tipton tract, 100 barrels 
Allen County. 

Snowden Bros., No. 1 Jones tract, 150 bar- 
rels; No. 1 Richards tract, 300 barrels; No. 7 
Crowe tract, 150 barrels. 
OCTOBER. 
Estill County. 
Oil Company, 


LeRoy — No. 2 West 
tract, 125 b: 


trels. 
Meidren E Keating, Nancy Kelley tract, 100 


United Oil Company, Nos, 8 and 10 raster 
tract, 150 — ~-4 barrels; No. 5 8. P. Marcum 


tract 125 barrel 

G. B. Williame % & Co., No. 7 tract, 100 
barrels; No. 3 "Henderaén t tract, 00 

Ohio Fuel Oil Company, No, 2 Maple tract, 
bod “Oil Compan 11 Garrett tract, 
1 barrels; No. 17 ¥. ite Rogers tract, 125 bar- 


‘White, ‘Newton & Moore, No. 2 Bratlin tract, 
00 barre 


: urnace. ‘Ou Company, No. 2 Tipton tract, 
. en County. 
White arom ai Company, No. 26 Frost 
tract, 100 barrels. 
NOVEMBER. 
Estill County. 


Gaines, Marcum & Neely, Nos. 2 and 3 Ed- 
wards tract. 125 Py: a 


LeRoy Adams O' : Company, C. Tipton tract, 
i waited. — Company, No. 4 Marcum tract, 


125 ba 
Onto 0" uel Oil Company, No. 3 Maple tract, 


165 b 
Yates & Baoeeer, (Nos. 3 and 4 Rice 
an 
. S&S. Raydure Company, No. 8 McIntosh 
tract, 100 barrels. 
United Oil Company, No. 11 Pasley tract, 


100 barrels. 
Powell County. 
White & Duff, Ashley tract, 100 barrels. 


Allen County. 
White Plains Oil Company, No. 2 Lon Rich- 
ards tract, rre! 
Petroleum Oil and Gas Company, Tucker 
tract, 200 barrels. 
Ocala Oil Company, No. 17 Frost tract, 100 
barrels. 
DECEMBER, 


Bstill County. 
Gaines, Marcum & Neely, No. 1 Young tract; 
Ea each. 


cach No. 
e 

Raydure Oil Company, No. 16 Williams 
m4 S00 yee 


‘Meldren & Keating, Nos. 2, 8, 4 and 6 A. Q. 
Wilson tract, 100 barrels eac 
J. T. Hervey, Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 Henderson 
tract; MF 3 Powell tract, 100 each. 
Dr. Young Company, Nos. 1 and 2 Dan Miller 
tract, 100 barrels each. 
The Hobart Scott Company, No. 11 Hare- 
Young tract, 100 barrels. 


Allen County. 
No. 3 Lon Richards tract, 


No. 2 


——. Bros., 
250 barr 

a ~— oil and ane Company, 
Tucker tract, 125 barrels 


TENNESSEE FIELD, 


For years the hills of Tennessee have been 
looked upom with disdain by the average oil 
man, owing to the early days when so much 
work was done in the northern tier of counties 
along the southern boun Kentucky, 
when hundreds of thousands of dollars po 
sunk in wells with no real return, aoe 
not signify that Tennessee is no good as oil 
field, as the facts are that the “possibilities are 
just as good, if not better, than in Kentucky. 
When the drilling was done years ago oil was 
very cheap, and when oil was found there was 
practically no outlet for it ia and to 
ship it by tank cars to any inery and make 
anything on it was out of the question, but 
now things are different and the year of 1917 
should experience a revival of work throughout 
the State; in fact, from the north to the south 
section. ‘The late find of a reported 100-barrel 
oil well in Atlanta enough to encourage 
work through the center of Tennessee. During 
the past ~ months thousands u = thousands 
of acres of land ~ gt been bloc loa oil 
men, not the small but <aea at 
have an abundant ca h the 
work of developing t 


the new developed ? fields of other States, as 
he hag a fear of not realizing on his smail 
investments in taking leases, or that his 
will be compelled to Singer some time before 
he could dispose of them to the real oil 
man. 

There are spots in Tennessee wee, § ous 
the first real excitement of many 
wells at a depth of 75 feet showed to be 
paying producers, but no market caused t 
owners to let the wells go and hunt fields that 
the production could be handled from. 

During 1916 there were a few wells drilled 
in Tennessee, especially in Scott county. The 
Oneida pool in that county failed to make any 
showing of production during the year, but the 
drilling of two wells in the southwest corner 
of Scott county, in the Glen Mary section, 
showed that oil exists there in what would be 
considered paying quantities, The wells for 
the year were distributed by months as fol- 


lows:— 
Wells for the Year. 

Month. Comp Prod. Dry. 
Be METTURL ECE re. ee 13 
SUE cass ewtccnsasnesbexess 5 ° 5 
September .....++.ccescese : 25 ee 
Pe rar re 1 20 >e 

WORE: oC cawedeeseeesas bakes 45 18 
ye Ree ae 12 250 7 

Difference ......6ees0-05- 8 205 11 


There were 19 of these wells located in Scott 
county. Seventeen of them were in and around 
the Oneida development and all were dry, the 
ether two being in the Glen Mary section, with 
a production of 45 barrels. One was located in 
Fentress county, and was drv. 


ILLINOIS FIELD. 


The good price of oil at the wells that pre- 
vailed during 1916 in the Illinois field brought 
back the usual activity and nearly double the 
number of wells were finished that were during 
the year 1915. The State has not a Very good 
prospect for the future, as there is nothing now 
in sight in the way of a pool outside of the 
present defined territory, but the new year, 
with still better prices for oll, may encou 
more wildcat work, and something may be dis- 
covered before the year has ere are 
still many locations to drill in defined territory, 
but in the more shallow sands nothing but 
light pumpers can be expected, while in the 
deep sands better results may be obtained. 
There are two counties In the State that may 
be the leaders for the new year. Lawrence 
county, with its several producing sands, wil! 
possibly take the lead as far as productiye 
wells are concerned, and Wabash county, while 
a very spotted field, certainly has some pro- 
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“Products of our own manufacture” 



















Aniline Oil for Red Dinitrophenol Orthotoluidine 
Aniline Salt Dinitrotoluol Paramidophenol Base 
Benzaldehyde F. F. C. Dipheny lamine - Paramidophenol Hydrochloride 
| Benzidine Base (Paste or Dry) ep ay Paranitracetanilid 
| Benzidine Hydrochloride catia fe Paranitraniline 
Benzidine Sulphate (Paste or Dry) Mono othylanlin . Paranitrotoluol 
Benzyl Chloride Naphtionic Acid Paraphenylenediamine 
Diethylaniline Nitrobenzol Paratoluidine 
Dimethylaniline Nitrotoluol Sulphanilic Acid 
Dinitrobenzol Nitroxylol Toluidine 
Dinitrochlorbenzol Orthonitrotoluol Xylidine 


AND OTHER INTERMEDIATES 


Largest and Original Manufacturers of Toluol Products 
MILL CHEMICALS 


THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 


28 PLATT STREET 





Factories—Springfield, N.J. Office Telephone—John 4190-1-2 


EDWARD B. FULPER 


Trenton - - New Jersey 


_ Oils—Chemicals—Pigments 


30% Lithopone 
Oxide of Zinc 














Asbestine Carbonate Magnesia Rosin 
Antimony Fossil Flour Soda Ash 
Aluminum Flake Hydro Carbon Soapstone 
Barytes Lime Talc 


Caustic Soda 





Rubber Substitute Whiting 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








ductive areas in it, as the Atfendale Ol Com- 
pany and the Sian Oi] Company drilled in somo 
very good wells during the year in review. The 
belt is a very narrow one and in some places 
it is not over 200 feet wide, and many dry 
holes are drilled ini lining up the belt, as it 
does not run in a straight line, but zig-zags 
like a river or creek bed. Crawford county, 
known as the Robinson field, has been the most 
active for the year and finished close to one- 
half the wells of the year, and might take the 
1 again during the new year, but the wells 
will not be as productive as the two counties 
mentioned. Very little Illinois producing prop- 
erty is changing hands, as the owners prefer 
to keop it on account of its good staying pro- 
duction, especially in the Lawrence county 
field, where cach well has several pay sands 
to draw from. The three leading prodvcing 
sands are the Kirkwood, Tracy and McCloskey 
sands, the latter being the deeper pay sand; 
in fact, the three sands are the three lowest 
known producing pays in the fleld, with tho 
more shallow sands known as the Casey, 
Briigeport, Ridgley, Buchannan, Stray and 
Sour sands. Many of the old wells were only 
drilled as deep as the Buchanan sand, which is 
found at about 1,300 feet, and in time these 
wells will be drilled to the other deep sands, 
which may improve the output of the wells to 
a large extent. 

Since the oil developments of Illinois started 
a few years ago there has been a total of 24,313 
wells drilled in the fleld, of which 20,644 were 
oil producing wells and 4,669 were dry holes or 
gas wells, which is a good record for a field 
less than fifteen vears old. The wells finished 
during 1915 were by months as follows:— 


Wells for the Year. 


Month Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
TANUALY ...cccccccees 3 984 7 26 
i ot eee - 82 1,105 G6 18 
MEE ccccccecccecsce 119 2,339 4 28 
errr 93 1,056 1 21 

MY Secccccscccessene 169 2,678 4 3T 
TUNE cocceces © 00e6e ces 184 2,828 6 a7 
ME Nhs 508040 csecee + 142 2,647 1 25 
ED. Soc ccccccesces 156 2,957 2 30 
September ........ +» 142 + =2,700 1 28 
SEE ceccecsessece 103-1, 857 3 30 
November ...........110 2,478 oe 23 
December ....... eooee GB 1,184 ee 14 

ONIN scatecccucen 1,459 24,713 86 0«=-B1T 
oe. eee 756 14,0565 197 

Difference ........ - 703 10,058 18 120 


Wells by Months. 


The above wells were finished by counties 
each month during the year as follows:— 














Crawford County. 

Prod. Gas. Dry. 
206 4 15 
289 5 4 
506 2 13 
825 1 9 
560 1 18 
615 6 19 
627 an 13 
790 2 14 
718 1 17 
627 3 11 
656 1 9 
252 ee 9 

Totals .....scece.00 568 6,071 26 151 

i SE 215 1,766 8 55 

Difference ........ 853 439 4,305 18 96 

Clark County. 

Month Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
GUNED vecisccceces 30 250 2 1 
POREMOTY cosccesecce Ak 176 os 2 
PT Sdeveccoccces . a 645 1 1 
OS eee ea 121 oe 6 
MOY cccvcecccdcccces 27 457 ee 5 
PUNE .ccccses oseecece 38 374 7 
BUS cceaswessecasee. St 607 1 3 
A ' METTTETEE ELT 33 420 4 
September ..... eeseo 264 184 2° ee 
October csccccces + on 145 ee on 
November ......... 274 ° 5 
December .........+. 10 ° 2 

| PP A 256 3,749 4 36 
BORD sos vecvecess 141 1,914 1 33 

Difference ......... 115 1,835 3 3 

Prod. Dry. 

279 4 

360 2 

779 2 

126 2 

839 3 

1,225 4 

881 3 

1,566 4 

934 4 

4 

26 1,078 1 

OTOP cccccccccccecccase BA ee 
es | har 
Ge SUS ka ccs tegsseccens --» 157 = 6,329 27 
Difference ......... sgnana ll 89 3,211 6 


Note.—One gas well was drilled in Lawrence 
county in 1915. 


MeDonough County. 





Month ‘Comp. od. Dry. 
SE Biases cdeebeveccosasd 14 139 2 
WORUEEET cesecccvccvecccsse 13 143 1 
BEMEOU “pecdcrddvcrec vege bene, ee 234 4 
April ecccccece eavigwes 17 175 ee 
CRA vecccces 4 sabes oceseecd 40 410 4 
PONG sscccccccsccevevcesones 27 279 2 
GAY cosccsesevecLescccces 18 187 1 
AUBUSE ccccscccccsess eves 18 128 4 
DORCAS. ccccccccccccccecs 15 97 2 

GET. acevevervppecckesees 5 40 2 
November ... oe eres 12 13 oe 

Totals Seeerscecee ees 310. =(1; 25 
For 1915..... Crstoacicereere 130 =6©2.592 32 

DUIMSTOMES. occ ctcevccessves 80 73T 7 

Cumberland County. 

Month « Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ,.-.eees- ro 100 1 is 
February ....-+++. tr 80 ae 1 
BERTON cccccccvcscans 2 oe ee 2 
MOTI © io vti0.cnt.as.s0cieee 6 64 enum ot 
BOS Secs vedsvesrsiess fh 35 2% oe 
BUN: vcsceescveceny.e 1 i) vs ° 
BUY cecicencvessceccs 6 35 ‘ . 
PURE Cbs cin vceute 2 27 > e 
September ......+++. 4 66 # x 
November .....+++++ 1 5 i se 
Docember .......-+.+% 3 17 + Boe 

(.. eeyerieee 40 434 3 3 
BOP WGieacccstecas 44 810 2 4 

Difference ........ « ¢ 3876 1 1 

Clinton County. 
(Month a wree. Dry. 
3 42 es 
3 oe 8 
6 85 8 
6 140 4 
4 6 _8 
3 14 2 
2 ‘ 2 
Py 2 : 2 
WOVOMBST a v.0y orc vrvicwavesee sok Mock 1 


OIL PAINT AND 


















December ee 2 

Totals .. 

For 1915 — = 

DULONOD 6s vcvviicreces - Sl 201 “20 

Wabash County. 

Month . . Dry. 
February be wre — "i 
March 1 135 es 
April 2 200 1 
May . 4 240 1 
June . 1 150 ee 
July ....- 3 275 1 
August .... 1 ae 1 
September .... 5 625 1 

RODOP ccccccves 4 200 8 
November ........ 4 350 2 
December 3 160 1 

Sritisicenvevwkieads “2 2325 12 
POP FOGG’ 6.66 cevctnvsscescsse 6 328 1 

Difference .........0.e0005 “23 190 1 

Marion County. 

Month Comp. Prod. Dry. 
i,» SPREE LCL EE ee 1 10 1 
BEREGED cys cssccvcces eevcece 1 es 1 
May Bb 6 svevdvcvecceceens 2 40 ee 
SUF cc cwmereveccocept 9 obs He 2 20 es 
September ....:..... Pry * 7 71 1 
OCWOMOF scdcdhedboovccccscecd 9 47 5 
WOOVGURROT og Mi cccccccsccess 3 17 1 
DOCOMDEP ce cccccccccccccces 1 12 ee 

Raikes Vody ewes teces “26 27 °° #«8 
POP IDIB. ccssccccscccccsees - © 270 ee 

Difference .....sseeeeees ee 20 “63 8 

Hancock County. 

‘Month Comp. Prod. Dry. 
JANUATY ..cecseeees eecccece 4 es 4 

MEE Cb cdécvcevcscccensees 3 50 2 
CS arr rrr rer ree 2 465 
BERG ccccccvccoscecs ecceveces 5 12 2 
TONS cccccccccsccesccccccses 3 30 os 
GUT. ceedaccerecsscceccecses 2 10 1 
RUBESE  cccccccces oecccccecs 2 10 1 
September ....... eveveeecss 1 5 ee 
November ..... Co ccccccceves 1 5 oe 

TOURS cccsocccccccace cose BD 167 16 
For 1916. ..ccsccsers be ecdec . 9 os 9 

Difference ....... Secccance 36 167 1 

Coles County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
POERET, Kv cerevcseccsvetsée 1 5 ee 
POOTGRTY ccccccsveccevvccce 1 5 ee 
SOME cvescccvccsvcccescccces 2 10 1 
BS. 6 66 Kost ckvcrvcccées 1 2 “ 
September .....seeceeceses 1 ee 1 
October ......... 2 Tr 2 
November ° 2 20 1 
December 1 15 . 

TARE ve cccccéveccescescs 11 57 5 
PP WIS. occ cdecvvsstcecescs 3 35 1 

Difference ..cccccsccccves 8 22 4 

Macoupin County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
February .....-. a & ee 1 3 
March ccvvesccccs 1 oe 1 oe 
BT ccccccccemect 1 1 e 

Totals .wccscoes 6 3 3 
For 1016. .6:sccese 10 5 6 3 

Difference ..... 5 5 3 ee 

Henderson County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
October ..... oon OS 1 
December 2 . 

Totals 7 1 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
WODTUREY sidavecccsseccosds 2 he 2 

g Brown County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 

BEOPOCH .« se cn vcevovcesas 2 oe 
Schuyler County. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
ST Ferre ree oo 
POP TWIG. 2. occ cece So hees tah 17 By 

Me 6s. dss eas “16 16 






Other Counties. 

In Saline county a dry hole was drilled in 
February, also one the same month in Jack- 
son county, and in May a dry hole was 
drilled in Fayette county. 

Abandoned Wells. 

The abandoned wells in the Illinoig field for 
1916 were by counties as follows:— 
Crawford COUREY. oc ccccsecsccccsccesccces 64 
Lawrence county. ee co 
Clark county.... 30 
Clinton county........ peewee $b:06e8see + de 4 

CS Fa ees ee ee 145 
For 1915... 0. rr oy) Pere. eee 155 

DIGSPON CE is ociee Ua cc cbbcccccsbdecccsees 10 


GUSHERS FOR 1916. 


The gushers for the year of 1916 in the 
Illinois field were by months and counties as 
follows:— 

JANUARY. 
Clark County. 


Ohio Oil Company, No. 26 Dutro tract, 
120 barrels. ; 
Cumberland County. 
Central Refining Company, No, 
tract, 100 barrels. 
Lawrence County, 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 29 Ryan tract, and 
No. 3 Tongow tract, 100 barrels each. 
FEBRUARY. 
Clark County. 
Oil Company, No. 12 
100 barrels, 
. Lawrence County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 34 Applegate tract 


3 Phillips 


Ohio Blankenship 


tract, 


and No, 1 Zeller tract, 100 barrels each, 
MARCH, 
Clark County. 
Kewanee Oil and Gas Company, No. 24 
Lee tract, 100 barrels, 
Ohio Ofl Company, No. 5 Rings tract, 110 
barrels, and No. 40 Partlow tract, 330 bar- 


rels, 
Crawford County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No, 5 Allison tract, 100 
barrels. 

Lawrence County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 30 Ryan tract, 100 
barrels; No, 10 Middagh tract, 100 barrels, 
and No. 35 Applegate tract, 125 barrels, 

Wabash County. 

Sian. Oil and Gas Company, 
tract, 125 barrels, 

APRIL, 


Crawford County, 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 9 Siler tract, 
barrels, 


No. 2 Jordan 


100 


DRUG REPORTER 


Wabash County. 
Mark Price, No. 1 Courtier tract, 280 bar- 


rels. 
MAY. 
Clark County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 42 Partlow tract, 
170 barrels. 

Lawrence County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 6 Taylor tract, 10v 
barrels; No. 4 Bardon tract, 150 barrels, ana 
No, 24 Lewis tract, 100 barrels, 

Wabash County. 

Mark Price Company, No. 2 Courtier tract, 
170 barrels, 

Sian Oj] and Gas Company, No. 3 Jordan 
tract, 100 barrels. 

JUNE. 


Clark County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 11 Brisco tract, 100 
barrels, 

Lawrence County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 8 Withers tract, 125 
barrels; No, 16 Buchanan tract, 100 barrels; 
No. 17 Ryan No. 2 tract, 100 barrels; No. 
@ Seed No, 2 tract, 310 barrels, and No. 3 
King tract, 100 barrels. 

Clinton County. 


Frogtown Oil and Gas Company, Kock 
tract, 110 barrels. 

Wabash County. 
Allendale Oi] Company, No. 3 Courtler 


tract, 150 barrels. 
JULY. 
Clark County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 43 Partlow tract, 
100 barrels, and No, 11 F. Partlow tract, 125 
barrels, 

Crawford County. 

Nehrer Oil Company, No, 2 Nethery tract, 

120 barrels, 


Ohio Oil Company, No. 11 Goff tract, 100 
barrels, 
Lawrence County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 49 I. K. Leighty 


tract, 125 barrels, and No. 19 Kirkwood tract, 
100 barrels, 
Kewanee Oil and Gas Company, No. 22 
Stallings tract, 100 barrels, 
Wabash County. 
Sian Oil and Gas Company, No. 5 Jordon 
tract, 120 barrels. 


Allendale Oil Company, No. 4 Courtter 
tract, 125 barrels. 

AUGUST. 

Clark County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 13 Blankenship 


tract, 110 barrels. 
Crawford County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 5 Mary Hoke tract, 
125 barrels; No. 12 Goff tract, 100 barrels, 

American Oil Development Company, No. 
16 Short tract, 300 barrels. 

Lawrence County. 

Ohio Oll Company, No. 385 Gould tract, 200 
barrels; No. 6 Buchanan tract, 500 barrels, 
and No. 9 Ridgley tract, 225 barrels. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Crawford County. 

Ohio Oil Company, Nos. 6 and 7 Hoke tract, 
100 barrels each, 

Wm, O’Mara Company, 
tract, 119 barrels. 

Lawrence County. 

Ohio Oil Company, No. 14 Gillespie tract, 

150 barrels, and No. 5 A. Gillespie tract, 125 


barrels, - 
Wabash County. 
Sian Oi] and Gas Company, No, 3 Blehi 
tract, 100 barrels, and No. 6 Jordan tract, 


225 barrels. 
Allendale Oil No, 6 Courtier 
tract, 225 barrels, 
OCTOBER, 
Crawford County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 12 Biddle tract, 160 
barrels. 
Wm. O'Mara Company, 
tract, 100 barrels. 
Lawrence County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 6 J. Gould tract, 
125 barrels, and No. 7 J, A. Wiswall tract, 


100 barrels. 
Wabash County. 
Allendale Oil Company, No. 
tract, 225 barrels. 
NOVEMBER. 
Crawford County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No, 8 Petty tract, 110 
barrels; No. 1 Reynolds tract, 100 barrels, 
and No. 5 Goff tract, 100 barrels, 
Lawrence County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 5 J. J. Gould tract, 
200 barrels, 


No. 3 Laurence 


Company, 


No. 5 Laurence 


6 Courtier 


Wabash County. 

Sian Oil and Gas Company, No. 4 Biehi 
tract, 150 barrels, 

Allendale Oil Company, No. 1 King tract, 
225 barrels. 

Lawrence County, 

Ohio Oi] Company, No. 50 L. K. Leighty 
tract, 100 barrels; No. 24 Vandermark tract, 
100 barrels, and No. 44 T, P. Gillespie tract, 
100 barrels. 

Parks Oil and Gas Company, No, 7 Tracy 
tract, 100 barrels. 


DECEMBER. 
Lawrence County. 
Ohio Oil Company, No. 25 Vandermark 
tract, 190 barrels, and No. 12 Skiles tract, 


100 barrels. 

Wabash County. 
Oil and Gas Company, No. 5 Biehl 
150 barrels, 


Sian 
tract, 


Eastern Pipe Line Statistics 
for 1916. 


The statistical end of the oll industry, 
in the way of the amount of crude oil 
run from the wells and the deliveries, 
present many interesting comparisons. 
In the high grade fields east of the Mis- 
sissippi River during the year of 1916 
there were 35,560,805.64 barrels run from 
the wells, and the deliveries of oil for 
the same period amounted to 48,104,291 
barrels, over 12,000,000 more barrels thon 
were produced. This would indicate the 
cause of the rapid advance in both crude 
oil at the wells and the finished products 
from the crude. 

The runs listed from the Pennsylvania 
fields include Pennsylvania, Southern 


New York and West Virginia. 
The runs and deliveries of oil during 
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Runs and Deliveries. 


1916 from the fields east of the Mississippi 
River were as follows:— 








(Runs, Deliveries, 

Field. barrels. barrels. 
Pennsylvania ....... 15,494,125.98 27,396,000.30 
Franklin, Pa., heavy 86,227.74 43,605.12 
Ohio... 3,346,686.67 26,066.30 
Cleveland, Ohto..... e 21,208. ), 578.01 
Northwestern Ohio.. 2,074,879.66 6,535,360.88 
HAMA ..e.eseeeeees 273,701.59 12,816,804.82 
Illinois ...... odtveds 18,159,274.06 2,201,521.17 
Memtucky ..ccccscoss 1,144,751.56 64,364.40 
BORIS vevcscrcveve 35,550,805.64 48,104,201.00 
1956 .vccce 0000s cane 87,477,582.75 41,791,778.78 


Stocks Held. 
The stocks of oll held by the pipe lines 
at the close of 1916 in the above fields 
were as follows:— 














Stocks, 

Field. barrels. 
Pennsylvania grades...........+. 4,136,215.40 
Franklin, Pa., heavy..........+ 83,714.97 
Southeastern Ohio.........0.e00. 571, | 

Northwestern Ohio..........0+00 2,524,873. 
Coavetand, Ole... cssccovessees ‘ 1,425.51 
TRGERROR. crvecveccccscceccsssooces 840,469.52 
PGE, 0 €¥ 00000 és eeEEC Es CbOdEAS , . 533.30 
EE 197,557.20 
Tete)  seccccsce ocvoecaveveveene 11,061,679.07 

POP Wilber 9520000 tsccnsensccesns 16,026,902. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADES. 
The runs and deliveries of oil from the 
Pennsylvania, Southern New York, West 
Virginia and Southeastern Ohio, known 




















as Pennsylvania grade oils, for each 
month of 1916 were as follows:— 
Runs, Deliveries, 

Month barrels. barrels. 
SPMGRATY © . cdiscccseccs 1,201,146.80 2,121,245. 
WOOTGATY  occcccccsce 1,168,889.70  2,138,689.1 
WEEE vscoccete Ee cee ,690.8 2,097,787.38 
pe Bere ee 1,274,706.73 2, 269.4 
Pear 397,649. 2,404, 153.44 
We Sebs Su bees vedede ,385,238. 2,578,058.32 
GOP Sevesccccvescer - 1,277,777.11 2,583,232. 
MEE. sec esevevsets 1,348,528.71 2,385,160.86 
September .......... 1,248,872.81 2,225,308. 
GED. covcocetecees 1,335,490. 2,163,575.39 
November .......... 1,311,981.68  2,226,517.13 
December .......... 202. 2,119,013.20 

OGD .c ccesenucune 15,494,125.98 27,306,000.30 


Stocks on Hand. 
The rere, were the stocks of oil 
in storage of Pennsylvania grades each 
month for 1916:— 





Stocks, 

Month Is. 
py MELE eee gesnsteecde 586,779. 24 
February ..... ponecoseeoes eeeeees 6,833,776.88 
. ee eORevcdeesercoose 7,059, 603.48 
BEE ccovcscrescvessvencs sseeees  6,783,827.60 
MY cvcvcevovecceesteccecscecsce 6,480,674. 18 
MD waecececace ssa ee ercesccecess 6,219, 401.29 
GUT. <6040 06050065000 000600900068% 6,119,404.96 
pre ee - 6,110,578.42 
SOOT on ccccecccessveccivcsoe 5,871,727.19 

i... MERE LECLERC EET TT 809. 
DED nn os keentv0eksieaesiives 5,573,019.41 

DUCTINEP occcvccessvccesseceneds 4, 215. 


FRANKLIN HEAVY OILS. 
The runs and deliveries of Franklin, 
Pa., heavy oils each month for 1916 were 
as follows:— 





Deliveries, 

Month. barrels barrels. 
February .........05 2,327. eves 
Rare ae  06©—™—~és > 
yO | ere 3,202. cree 
ay eetnaesresas 8,390.06 6.94 
 Prerresorreerrs- 8,204.40 6,761.20 
DUT  cevecssccoascesse 2,929.47 5,618.67 
AMNEUR, «000 cccscceees 8,353.74 sepecs 
September .......... 2,786.35 482.81 

” .. MULLET eee 2,714.89 6,398. 
November .......... 2,889.82 12,589.98 
Sees. 2,883.73 10,939.27 
TOtas .. ced voses 36,227.74 43,605.12 
Oil Stocks. 


The stocks in storage of Franklin, Pa., 
heavy oils at the close of each month 
of 1916 were as follows:— 


Stocks, 

(Month. barrels. 
PE euanxsbh tae abbanukeas an 44,198.84 
tn ly Ae, eee 46,426.21 
MOTOR. ccccccece deetivne ey Spe 49,278.52 
a PS pease d ibe vee 60,605.00 
BER ccccscccccnemnaas Secsccccece 55,643.13 
SOMD cccccceccasabunss Seeceboccce 52,086.33 
ee Re RF 43,397.18 
August ......... nitesessmseebeces 52,750.87 
September ....... StePebseane cece 55,054.41 
OQERODOE occccedenscs poobdecs ae 51,470.67 
November ........ Py #- te 41,770.61 
December ...... $600,00600006000 00 714.97 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO FIELD. 
The runs and deliveries from the South- 
eastern Ohio field for each month for the 
_year 1916 were as follows:— 
Runs, 


Deliveries, 
barrels. barrels 








ease epante .» 3,346,636.67 
Oil Stocks. 
The stocks of oil on hand at the close 
of each month of 1916 in the Southeast- 
ern Ohio field were as follows:— 






Stocks, 
Month. 

JERMEEE. Ko sccccondabedsneceens 677,444.93 
February 684,607.71 
March 588,629. 
‘April 526,063. 
May 434, 885. 
June . 840,363. 
IG av 255,218. 
August 295,548. 
September 260,391.81 
October .. 394,937. 
November 473,226.25 
DOOGIIGUG oc eia ni' cab vee ue dbase 671, 889.3 


CLEVELAND FIELD. 
The runs and deliveries of oil from the 





Cleveland, Ohio, field, each month for 
the year 1916 were as follows:— 

Runs, Deliveries. 

Month. barrels. barrels, 

JERGRET Vececesavus 1,392.45 1,221.73 

VORGROI 65 cévensecs 1,166.81 1,206.78 

ee rere eee 1,348.31 1,4€8.57 

73.66 459.12 

1,919.45 1,944.57 

1,919.45 1,944.57 

2,443.08 2,588 20 

2,014.03 2,185.63 

September ......... 2,506.01 2,209.96 

ee ee 1,794.29 1,719.52 

November .......,. 2,013.86 2,158.48 

December ......... 1,816.98 1,470.98 

Totals . 21,208.38 20,578.08 
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Williamsburg Chemical Co., 


(INCORPORATED) 


Brooklyn New York 


Manufacturers of 


Sulphur Black 
Malachite Green 


Azo Yellow | 
and other Aniline Dyes 














ATTRACTIVE 


TO THE BEST CLASS OF 


DRUG STORE 
PATRONS 


HOSTETTER’S 
BITTERS 


THE POPULAR STOMACH MEDICINE 





se onee nuous a _sivestinins in dl = prominent news- 
pares toget $y ith the dey atts A, e displays which we 
fur ish fre all és aler sur hp e increased sales. 


er a supply of Hostetter’s from your j » an 
te us a an al 


THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, 6b Water Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Storage Crude. 
The oil stored at the close of each 





month of 1916 in the Cleveland field was 
as follows:— 

Stocks, 

Month. barrels, 

nd AR CLEA ETERTEET.. CRY UTE ee 422,30 

COOLS see vs thtecesscceghetleenees 416.85 

332.39 

778.05 

992.03 

992.03 

915.61 

78.71 

EOE eivcccrecducucceceeusanecs 1,049.10 

SOE 40.5 vevceeiedeheed ruses ceseeg ss 1,173.35 

SE cvenrdcseaceaus vevionetecds 1,050.34 

PSI ccncvetendeceecrevertsisee . 1,426.5¢ 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO FIELD. 


The runs and deliveries of crude oli 
from the fields of Northwestern Ohio for 











1916 were, by months, as follows:— 
Runs, Deliveries. 
Month. barreis. barrels. 
SEED. Saccccceves 163,324.26 581,388.40 
DEORE sicceevees 164,918.06 522,632.16 
err 188,136.55 586,767.40 
A ea .+« 175,247.19 670,846.35 
MARY ciccces 191,017.71 405,380.89 
MD. Weccconvs 185,400.17 387,769.56 
GUE br eccvvessevecs 176,591.16 224,400.19 
August ...... 180,702.63 359,722.08 
September 167,322.76 362,195.75 
October ..... 172,534.86 553,386.56 
November 162,120.28 465,133.41 
December 147,564.03 315,738.53 
OCR sevcececers 2,074,879.66 5,535,360.88 


Stocks in Storage. 


The stocks of crude at the close of cach 
month in the Northwestern Ohio field 
for 1916 were as follows:— 


Stocks, 

Month. barrels. 
EE, 6 chcvice cdeeeeereserdeceeds 2,467,706,19 
DEY ¢cteettuvesancaecastsces 2,437,318.13 
DE: 4e6éacn Ocurekesweneneewends 2,269,763.99 
EE Sacra biviuicacsies bs wccheaerene 2,229,725.51 
| @APPEUECIEEPTI LTR Tee 2,388,712.88 
DEMO cocesccccsscvveccceesecssses 2,557,492.¢3 
TONY sccccccvccccccsccccsscvcseces 2,467,429.€6 
BE. oc ccccrecctesvetovesscocees 2,465, 763.74 
MOD cue ctacevecastw eteewas 2,593,223,94 
PE sewers egetaeyeubedeeeeeee 2,508,029 .92 
November ...-..0c.cccscecssccsees 2,638,044 22 
DOCOMHSH 2... cccccccccccscccsceese 2,524,873.87 


INDIANA FIELDS. 
The runs and deliveries of oi] from the 
Indiana field each month for 1916 were 
as follows:— 















Runs, Deliveries. 
Month. barrels. barrels, 
January 21,395.20 1,051,296.75 
WODPURPy 2c ccccces 25,324.56 1,000,311.47 
MED bee acccessece 20,838.92 1,055,256.02 
| | eee 25,015.22 955,728.95 
ME. Sade cendacsetes 26,808.65 1,072,117.42 
SE Vee ese vere nese 25,242.59 1,018,006.€7 
SUE cecevecverccsss 24,541.45 1,042,102.56 
BMG 6c checccvese 25,101.53 938,654.52 
September 22,058.46 1,030,612 0 
October .......+- 22,968.98 060,689.53 
November 17,434.91 1,035,7560.90 
December 16,971.08 1,156,278.16 
eer rr 273,701.59 12,816,804.S2 


Storage Oil. 


The storage oil in tanks in the Indiana 
field at the close of each month of 1916 


was as follows:— 
Stocks, 
Month. barrels. 
FOMURTY 2c cccccccssccccses 834,097.36 


February 844,564.91 


OIL PAINT AND 


oren ET Pe ee Re ee A 826,120.23 
MFI Seeeee eee eessevecectsecuree . 772,179.90 
MOY wesseseteseseseeeeeesseeees ; 796,115.02 
JUNE veeeeeeseseeeseesererseenners 851,072.17 

eee ee USTs yuvs theese ce behcais . 903,990.82 
OME. S560 nyt 44 out evcedeocul na 942,965.99 
OY 6055) hv ennd tore tere bike 857,583.61 
October ........... ayo Tens WO 942,147.48 
Neti gai EROS ae Tee eat 804,833.41 
DOCCMOEE iis svcate ch vkctl. i. 840,409.82. 


ILLINOIS FIELD. 


The runs and deliveries of oi 
in the Illinois field for 1918 wore as tet 
















lows:— 
Runs, Deliveries, 
Month. barrels. barrels, 
January Sub Paes e 5,298.18 144,605.83 
PODPUAry .....0.0 986,379.57 101,475.33 
Ry eee 1,163,341.66 164,949.73 
i’. FS ae: 1,029,955.80 108,317.81 
BEE, Secdtesdebsces 1,167,015.43 267,030.99 
GORD 00s dks vote. e's 1,158,510,19 269,294.38 
SQIME 6:02 Fah os Cas cn 1,153, 607.37 280,248.98 
August ere. ee 1,181,822.41 246,560.(8 
September ........ 105,286.57 132,312.66 
re 1,125,559.78 5,954.0 
November ........ 1,007,830.31 178,995,155 
December ........ 1,049, 666.84 231,775.69 
oo ee eee 13,159,274.06 2,201,521.17 


Oil in Storage. 
Oil in storage at the close of each 








month of the year 1916 in the Illi 
field was as follows:— ea 
. Stocks, 

Month. barrels 
January 5,045,567.28 
February 4,970,236.00 
March ..... 925. 
— eeeee 4,582,808.18 
May 4,455, 291.34 
June 4,114,082.79 
July 2,708,600.12 
August 2,650,777.66 
September 2,715,693.00 
October -» 2,749,798.26 
November + 2,878,207.56 
December 





» 2,755,533.30 


KENTUCKY FIELDS. 
The runs and deliveries of oil for 1916 





from the Kentuck fields y 
months, as follows:— we 
Runs, Deliveries. 
Month. barrels. barrels. 
Pere err 30,799.46 7,661.73 
ol ee 38,344.68 9,413.65 
area eee 49,241.67 13,406.92 
April 68,103.83 10,073.47 
May ... 83,348.47 3,205.77 
June 76,468.93 2,716.33 
July 85,973.47 3,469.46 
PE cieee .etinwd + 125,799.34 1,235.40 
September ........ 136,658.93 ,242.85 
| a ae +» 155,147.47 2,706.79 
November ......... 152,652.37 2,398.68 
December ......... 147,212.94 3,833.35 
| eee re 1,144, 751.56 64,364.40 

Oil in Storage. 

The oii held in stock at the close of 
each month for 1916 in the Kentucky 


fields was as follows:— 





Stocks, 

Month. barrels. 
EE. 6.54. 66.44 6 ub 0905s 0 Pin ute e 189,751.67 
DE Dissncséecnedesonaetal o% 160,453.17 
BPE rer erry er Pree ee 107,869.57 
DEED Redes erts ces nreceesgbenenese 117,629.54 
ie ES ER REET IES FEE EOE 124,404.13 
ME. S665 ddasnweekdseareaReeivede 125,274.14 
TAY ccrceccecs RPL e Ce RMeneepane 127,262.42 
MEE. Bs ec¥iczaptapaaceseres.suns 159,368.04 
DE crn Gis ane bods pesadeieene 160,625.42 
PE. Sthiebhenedbed veneneten doe 176,920.12 
AR ee 189,867.44 
bie cane does sou endcee 197,557.20 





ESTILL AND ALLEN COUNTIES AT HEAD OF 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE PETROLEUM FIELDS 


Barbourville, Ky., Jan. 7, 1917. 

A history of Kentucky petroleum operations 
during the year is mainly a history of de- 
velopments in Estill and Allen counties, two 
new fields which during the year brought Ken- 
tucky into prominence as an_ oil-producing 
State In these two counties most of the 
completed work of 1916 was registered, while 
the success which marked the work of the 
drill in these fields was reflected in the great 
increase in drilling operations throughout the 
State. 

Total completions in Kentucky during the 
year numbered 1,075, as compared with a total 
of 92 completions for the year preceding. The 
1916 new production approximated 26,993 bar- 
rels, in marked contrast to the preceding 
year’s showing of 728 barrels. Tennessee 
with 21 completions and a new production of 
65 barrels, does not quite equal the 1915 rec- 
ord of 12 completions and 250 barrels, 18 dry 
holes figuring in the completed work. 

One result of the showing made by the Estill 
and Allen county fields is shown in the record 
of drilling operations during the year, the first 
of January showing less than thirty rigs up 
and wells drilling and the corresponding pe- 
riod this year showing nearly two hundred 
rigs up and wells drilling. 


Twenty-three Kentucky counties figured In 


the Kentucky record of petroleum develop- 
ments during the year. Estill and Allen 
counties were centers of activity, with 


Powell, Wayne, Lawrence, Wolfe and Morgan 
following. A large number of counties out- 
side the area of activity during 1915 figured 
ir the 1916 record of drilling operations. 
Production of petroleum from all the 
increased from an average of around 60,000 
barrels in 1915 to nearly two hundred thou- 
sand barrels last year, the two new fields of 
Estill And allied counties contributing the 
bulk of this increase. Millions of dollars of 
new capital were brought into the field. 


Completed Work in Kentucky 
1916. 

An approximate summary of completed work 

in the Kentucky field for 1916 follows:— 

Month, Dry. 


fields 





Completions, Production. Gas 
January ....... 65 660 7 3 
February ...... 32 517 7 
March 38 77% 8 
April 41 981 6 
May . 66 1,159 bis) 
June 52 2,111 4 
July . + 120 3,678 15 
PUES 0 cn csccs 122 3,650 25 5 
September ..... 154 3,407 29 4 
October ......:- 152 3,321 30 
November ..... 113 3,187 15 1 
December ...... 127 3,529 20 4 
Totals eee 26,993 180 17 
Completed Work in 1915. 
Completions, 92; production, 728; dry, 36. 


Completions were distributed by counties as 


follows:— 
Comple- 

County. tions. Production. Dry. Gas, 
Wayne 56 103 27 ; 
Wolfe 13 132 1 Se 
Lawrence . 21 oH 1 = 
Morgan ... 7 30 4 } 
Estill ..... 770 22,211 85 6 
eo eee 131 3,877 2 4 
Powell ... 32 401 10 1 
Martin 1 10 es 
Knox 8 20 1 
Warren .. 2 1 1 
Montgomery 2 ° 2 
Madison 2 5 1 a 
OS aa 3 30 1 1 
Barren 7 22 2 P 
Carter .. 1 eese ws 1 
Metcalf .. 4 12 2 . 
Rockcastle 8 es 7 1 
Jackson 8 oes 2 ae 
EBO . se t Ht) ps — 
Floyd e's i 10 . ae 
Whitley 2 10 1 a 
Grayson 1 ep 1 
Simpson 1 1 

Totals 1,705 26,995 10 17 
Completed Work in Tennessee in 

1916. 

: Comple- 

Month. tions. Production, Dry Gas 
January 138 + 13 
GUE Seseviess 5 5 
September oo 2 25 
November ..d.. 2 40 

Totals . 21 oo 18 a 
Tennessee Developments in Scott 

County. 

Tennessee developments were confined to 
Scott county, the new production being found 
ten miles from the established area. 


The Estill county shallow sand pool of Ken- 
tucky is perhaps the most productive and ex 
tensive of any yet developed in the United 
States. This region is, comparatively, a de- 
velopment of the past year, as operations were 
just, beginning on a large scale during’the close 
of 1915. An area extending twenty-five miles 
across the county has been proven. The width 
of the proven area extends about ten miles, 
with the limits of production not yet estab- 
lished. The Estill county field had its be 
ginning in a few wells of large capacity 
drilled along Cow Creek, six miles from the 
town of Irvine and about the same distance 
from the shallow sand pool developed in the 
county ten years ago. Developments reached 
greatest importance during the year in the 
Cow Creek and Ravinna pools, operators ven- 
turing cautiously in the beginning and con- 
fining their activities closely to the sections 
which were better known. As wells of one 
hundred barrels’ capacity became common a 
large number of new orerators were gradually 
attracted. Leases in the proven territory be- 
ing unavaiiable, the new comers reached out 
into other portions of the county and by ‘he 
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middle of the summer season wildcat opera- 
tions had greatly extended the county’s proven 
area, Results of operations toward the close 
of the year were apparent in the Miller 
Creek extension and the Station Camp pool. 
Completions along Miller Creek were hardly 
as productive as those found in other portions 
of the county, but the discovery of a deeper 
oil-bearing formation kept the trade pound- 
ing away, with the result that two distinct 
sands have been proven. Developments 
around Station Camp just began to be inter- 
esting toward the close of the year. Many 
wells of good capacity had been drilled, but 
it was not until the Cumberland Pipe Line 
Company extended a branch line into the field 
in December that operations on a large scale 
were started. At the present time the Sta- 
tion Camp pool gives promise of outdoing the 
older Cow Creek and Ravinna pcols in the 
matter of production and extent of productive 
territory. The limits of the pool have been 
extended into the bordering county cf Jack- 
son, with further extensions probable. A iarge 
number of wells producing 100 barrels or bet- 
ter were drilled during November and Decem- 
ber, many instances being known of weils 
paying for themselves within twenty-four hours 
after being drilled in. 


Larger Completions in Estill for 
Year. 
Among larger completions of the year in 


Estill county were:— 

June.—Gains, Marcum & Nealy, 200 barrels; 
Root & Huff, 125 barrels; Williams, Hare & 
Nealy, 125 barrels. 

July.—Wood Oil Company, 3 wells, 200 bar- 
Tels each; C, J. Weidermann, 2 wells, 100 and 
125 barrels; LeRoy Adams, 200 barrels; J. E. 
Thompson, 125 barrels, 100 barrels and 125 
barrels; Wood Oil Company, 4 wells, 100 bar- 
rels each. 

August.—New Domain Oil and Gas Company, 


100 barrels; United Oil Company, 2 wells, 100 
barrels each, 
September.—United Oil Company, 100 bar- 


rels; Burnett Oil Company, 175 barrels; United 
Oil Company, 100 barrels. 

October.—Wood Oil Company, 2 wells, 100 
barrels each; United Oil Company, 2 wells, 100 
barrels each; Ohio Fuel Oil Company, 150 
barrels; Gains, Marcum & Nealy, 100 barrels. 

‘November.—Wood Oil Company, 2 wells, 100 
barrels each; Ohio Fuel Oil Company, 2 wells, 
150 barrels each; Maple Oil Company, 150 bar- 
rele; Furnace Oil Company, 100 barrels. 

December.—Eight wells at Station Camp, 100 
to 150 barrels each. 

Advance strike in Powell county, 
sion of Estill county, in September, 
150 barrels. 


an exten- 
produced 


In Allen County. 


Operations in Allen county, a district of 
Southern Kentucky remote from other proven 
fields or pipeline extensions, proceeded some- 
what mere slowly than in the more favorably 
situated field of Estill county, but there was 
a remarkable picking up in developments late 
in the j;ear, following some important exten- 
siong of the productive area. Dusters ap- 
peared with discouraging frequency the earlier 
part of the year, and the limits of prvduction 
seemed to have been defined to include only 
a small pool known as the Rhoda production. 
In August the first of the large wells was 
drilled, indicating a western extension of two 
miles. A strike of 200 rrels was quickly 
followed by other tests, most of which were 
highly successful, and the resultant large new 
production brought the field into close rivalry 
with Estill county as a ‘shallow sand district 
to be figured with. Results in Allen county 
during 1915 were negligible, only a few small 
producers being found. The 1916 new produc- 
tion of nearly 4,000 barrels daily placed the 
field second in yield among the twenty coun- 
ties figuring in production. 

e best well found in Allen county, or for 
that matter, in the State, was a 500-barrel 
producer drilled by the White Plains Oil Com. 
pany on the Forst lease in July. 

Other tmportant strikes of the year were:— 

July.—Ocala Oil Company, 200 barrels. 

August.—White Plains Oil and Gas Company, 
two wells, 200 and 100 barrels. ; 

September.—Gardner Oil Company, 75 barrels; 
Snowdon Bros., three wells, 150 barrels each. 

October.—White Plains Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, two wells, 300 barrels each. 

November.—White Plains Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, 100 barrels. 

For the most part, the completions made in 
Allen county during the past year were of 
moderate size, ranging from 10 to 20 barrels. 
Wells of large capacity were the exception 
rather than the rule. For a market operators 
had to content themselves with tank car trans- 
portation. Much of the petroleum marketed 
went to Nashville, some to Louisville and a 
little to scattered points. Compared to what 
all the wells are capable of making the output 
of the county was slight, because of the in- 
adequacy of the marketing arrangements. Most 
of the wells are now shut down, awaiting such 
time as a pipeline extension will be justified. 
Operators now have hopes of a pipeline north 
to Louisville, where the Standard Oil Com- 


.pany will erect a refinery during this or next 


year. 
Decline of Wayne County. 


Conditions with respect to the leading pro- 
ducing counties of the State were completely 
upset last year when the old Wayne county 
field suffered a decline and fell behind both 
Estill and Allen counties in completed work 
and new production. ‘The total of 56 comple- 
tions credited to Wayne county represented 
work undertaken wholly in defined lines, with 
the resultant very small producers. Twenty- 
seven dry holes represented tests in advance 
of production. For several years strikes of 
50 and 100 barrels capacity were frequent in 
Wayne county, and for a long time the six 
defined pools turned out a greater amount of 
petroleum than all other districts combined. 
Some of the counties figuring in completed 
work for the year border Wayne county, and 
there is a probability of these districts being 
connected up. Wayne county wells continue 
to figure largely in production, the staying 
qualities of the wells attracting operators even 
when producers of very small capacity seemed 
to be the only outcome of tests. Lately some 
new wells toward McCreary county, to the east, 
seem to prove an extension of some conse- 
quence, and it is along this line that future 
testing will be undertaken. - 

Deep sand districts, centered in 
eastern Kentucky, for the most part 
inactive the greater part of the year. 
remarkable performance of the shallow 
districts attracted the trade away from deep 
drilling. Wolfe county constituted the most 
active of the deep sand districts, with thir- 
teen strikes and a new production of 1382 
barrels. Developments in this county were 
centered in the Stillwell section, about five 
miles apart from the old Campton district, 
the original producing district. None of the 
strikes exceeding 10 barrels, but as petro- 
leum comes from the berea grit the old line 
companies pin their faith in a permanent 
yield. Lawrence county, bordering West Vir- 
ginia, showed a larger number of comple- 
tions than Wolfe county, a total of twenty- 
one being reported, but new production was 
smaller, averaging slightly under 5 bar- 
rels per well, Morgan county, another deep 
sand field, was almost lost sight of during 
the year, furnishing only seven completions, 
with a new yield of 30 barrels, Four drys 
were recorded. Z 

A large number of wells were drilled in 
districts apart from pipelines, most of this 
advance work being started late in the year, 
In some sections results were especially en- 


North- 
were 

The 
sand 
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couraging, indicating that many districts 
away from pipelines are rich in petroleum 
resources, 


In Southeastern Kentucky. 


In Southeastern Kentucky a number of 
strikes were made in Knox and Whitley 
counties, One well near Williamsburg, 
Whitley county, produced 10 barrels. A com- 
pletion in Knox county made 15 barrels. 
Powell county, regarded as a northern ex- 
tension of the Hstill fields, attracted more 
attention, perhaps, than any other district 
apart from the pipelines. Nearly forty wells 
Were completed in that county during 1916, 
one-third of them being failures, New wells 
for the most part were drilled around Clay 
City, where a field of limited extent was 
proven, A few advance completions showed 
paying sand, and these will be followed up 
during the year. In efforts to extend Estill 
county production southward three dry holes 
were drilled in Jackson county. More en- 
couraging results were encountered in Lee 
county, to the east, where out of four tests 
two were producers, making 20 barrels each, 
Some very light producers were found in 
Montgomery and Madison counties, the 
showing being hardly sufficient to start the 
drill moving at a lively rate. 

Several counties in the Big Sandy River 
valley, bordering West Virginia, were sub- 
jected to some scattered tests. One good 
well was drilled in Floyd county and an- 
other in Martin county. Probably’ the 
largest gas well yet drilled in the State was 
found in Carter county, with a daily yield 
of 3,000,000 cubic feet. The trade has been 
searching for a number of years through 
the Big Sandy district for extensions of tne 
West. Virginia sands, The berea grit has 
been proven to extend over a wide area, but 
strikes in this formation have always been 
small, seldom making over 5 barrels and 
hardly profitable under prices which pre- 
vailed prior to late last year. Now that 
prices warrant the development of wells of 
this size there igs a tendency to increase de- 
velopments, and the resultant activity may 
show some new pools of greater productive- 
ness over the deep sand area. 


Along the Tennessee Border. 


Along the Tennessee border several coun- 
ties far removed from production were con- 
siderably leased over during the year, and 
at the beginning of 1917 were showing a 
little activity. New wells starting in Cum- 
berland, MRockcastle, Barren, Edmonson, 
Metcalf, Hart and other counties will be 
watched with interest. In all these coun- 
ties scattered tests extending over ten years 
have shown occasional strikes. 

Results in Tennessee were very discourag- 
ing until late in the year, when efforts of 
operators were rewarded by two good strikes 
in the lower end of Scott county. Completed 
work was confined entirely to Scott county, 
due south of the Wayne county fields of 
Kentucky. Earlier in the year test after test 
was made in the old Oneida pool without 


result, thirteen dry holes being drilled 
shortly ahead of production and five dry 
holes appearing in other directions. The 


limits of that pool were proven to be very 
narrow, and advance drilling turned toward 
the lower part of the county, with the result 
that in November two wells were drillea 
near Glen Mary, starting out at 40 barrels 
each. In the same pool what is regarded as 
the best well yet drilled in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee field came in the first week of the 
present year, attaining a flow of 8009 barrels 
in eighteen hours, 

The two 40-barrel producers had already 
put the trade to scurrying in all directions 
for leases, and the closing of the year 
showed a large amount of new work in in- 
ception. The new strike has brought opera- 
tors flocking in by the score, and if the re- 
cent venture does not prove a fiuke this 
portion of Scott county will rival any dis- 
trict of Kentucky in point of new work 
during the year to come, 


Tennessee Petroleum Possibilities. 


The Glen Mary pool of Scott county, the 
only district of Tennessee to figure in activ- 
ity during last year, is about 20 miles 
south of the Kentucky border and 10 miles 
removed from the old Oneida pool, which 
two years ago was expected to restore Ten- 
nessee to the list of petroleum-producing 
States. Operators holding leases number 
close to forty, while drilling wells now aggre- 
gate half a dozen. Leasing operations have 
extended to half a dozen counties, but pres- 
ent tests are limited to the region along 
the Scott-Morgan border, on the south fork 
of Cumberland River. Later this year there 
will be many advance tests, counties in line 
with drilling operations including Scott, 
Morgan, Pickett, Fentriss and Overton. 
Owners of the producing wells are already 
figuring on a pipeline extension, which 
would not be a difficult undertaking south-° 
ward from Wayne county. Tennes*ee petro- 
leum possibilities are considered just as in- 
viting as those of Kentucky, the only dif- 
ference being that initial efforts were not 
rewarded with the same degree of success. 
Now that the beginning of a productive pool 
is indicated that State is figured to come 
to the front at a rapid rate. 

Petroleum prices during the year fluctu- 
ated from $1.50 at the beginning of the 
year to $2.10 at the close, the latter quota- 
tion being the highest price ever quoted on 
Kentucky petroleum. Ragland petroleum, 
the product of Bath and Rowan counties, 
advanced from 72 cents to 95 cents during 
the year. The latter grade is of heavy spec- 
ific gravity and its production has never 
attained large figures. Practically all of 
Kentucky’s output was taken over by the 
Standard Oil Company through the Cumber- 
land pipeline extensions, which connect the 
developed districts. Producers in Allem 
county marketed their output mostly in 
Nashville, Tenn., a price of $1.90 per barrel 
prevailing the greater part of the year. 
Tank car transportation provided the only 
method of getting Allen county petroleum 
to the market. 


Cumberland Pipeline Extensions, 


The Cumberland Pipeline Company, estab- 
lished twelve years ago, expended a large 
amount during the year in building addi- 
tional lines in Kentucky and bettering It» 
facilities for handling the rapidly growing 
output. Most of the additional expense was 
incurred in connecting up Bstiil county. 
t-inch line built to that county early in the 
year soon proved inadequate and two addi- 
tional extensions have since been construct- 
ed, all connecting with the main trunk line 
in Wolfe county. Recently an extension of 
twenty miles was built through Miller Creek 
and Station Camp districts, new extensions 
of the Estill county field. A new pipeline 
from Wolfe county to the West Virginia bor- 
der will probably be extended early this 
year to take care of the great increase in 
Kentucky’s production. Extensions to the 
pumping plants at Campton, Wolfe county, 
have been completed. This is the main sta- 
tion for handling the State's yield of petro- 
leum, branch lines extending south and 
north. . . 

Snice the great showing of Kentucky in 
production the past year and the possibility 
of Tennessee developing into an important 
producing State, a number of refinery plants 
have been inaugurated. Important among 
these is the proposed Standard Oil refinery 
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at Louisville. The Standard Oil vompany 
of Kentucky has purchased sixty acres in 
that city as a site and expects to erect u 
large refinery during the year, or as soon as 
possible. When this refinery is erected most 
of this State’s output will probably be re- 
fined at Louisville instead of in the East, 
at present. The Melick Refining 


as Com- 
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pany announces that a $2,000,000-refinery 
will be built at Lexington during the year. 
The Security Producing and Refining Com- 
pany, composed of BSstill county petroleum 


interests, proposes to build a refinery at 
Louisville. No petroleum has been refined 
in Kentucky since the dismantling of the 
county. 





1916 REMARKABLE YEAR IN HISTORY OF 
KANSAS-OKLAHOMA PETROLEUM FIELDS 





Of 81,154 Wells Drilled in Mid-Continent 43,417 Are Still 
Producing After 15 Years—Decline of Cushing 
Important Feature. 


The year 1916 was a remarkable period 
in the history of the mid-continent field 
embracing Kansas and Oklahoma. It 
came in with prices inflated as never be- 
fore as a result of the decline of Cushing 


and the rapidly inoreasing demand for 
gasoline. During the year there was a 
tremendous rush to the drill and there 
followed a flood of new production, re- 


Sulting in a recession of prices from $1.55 
a barrel to % cents a barrel. Then a halt 
Was called in drilling and 700 fewer wells 
a month were drilled; consumption over- 
took production and the price toward the 
close of the year soared in spectacular 
fashion again, being at the time of this 
writing the highest im the history of the 
field, and apparently due to higher levels. 

During the year 11,241 wells were 
drilled, exceeding the record of any pre- 
vious year save 1913 when 11,494 wells 
were drilled. There has been a total of 
$1,154 wells drilled in the mid-continent 
down to January 1, 1917. Of this number 
43,417 are still producing, indicating that 
37,737 were either gas wells, dry or have 
simce become exhausted. When it is con- 
sidered this field has been producing for 
fifteen years or more this is a remark- 
able record, 63.5 per cent. of the total 
number of wells still drilling and only 
46.5 per cent. gas, dry and exhausted. It 
is significant that in 1916, with the vast 
amount ot wildcat drilling in all parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, 86.7 per cent. of 
all wells drilled were successful oil or 
Sas producers. No wonder men take big 
chances when the margin is so small, 
Cushing Declined to 90,000 Barrels 

a Day. 

During the year Cushing dropped from 
its place of importance and its produc- 
tion, which, during the earlier part of the 
year had been increased to nearly 150,00u 
barrels again by reason of the devyelop- 
ment of the Shamrock end of the field, 
had declined to less than 90,000 barrels a 
day. In the meantime the Garber poo, 
near Enid, had been discovered and was 
being slowly developed, with strong in- 
dications of a rich field. During the year 
much of the decline at Cushing was 
made up at Bixby, Stone Bluff, Leonard, 
and Broken Arrow. Wells in this terri- 
tury started off at from 300 to 2,000 bar- 
rels a day and the crude was of high 
gravity. lit is impossible to predict what 
the coming year may bring forth in this 
district. Broken Arrow is still full of 
possibilities. Healdton in 1916 produced 
more oii than it could take care of and 
added to its reserve stocks. One of the 
pleasing features of Healdton is the fact 
that much better results are obtainable 
from that crude in the way of gasoline 
than was anticipated. There are big pos- 
sibilities of larger production west and 
northwest of Healdton. In fact the hope 
of future production in the mid-continent 
field lies along a north and south line 
extending from west of Healdton to the 
northern part of Kansas and passing 
through Blackwell, Augusta and Eldo- 
rado. This territory has the earmarks 
that characterized the old field extending 
south from Paola, Chanute, Independ- 
ence, Bartlesville, Tulsa, Okmulgee, etc. 
Of course there will probably be veerings 
the same as in the old field. 

Work during the year was slow in the 
Blackwell field, but Blackwell has a fu- 
ture; it looks like a field that may be 
tied to. The ‘‘real show”’ of the year was 
Butler county with its Augusta and El- 
dorado pools. No one can tell what 1917 
may develop in this district. It will not 
be surprising te see the field lap over 
into Nebraska and extend over into Mis- 


souri. Already some drilling is being 
projecied in Missouri around Kansas 
City. 


Production in 1916. 

The total production of the mid-conti- 
nent field in 1916 slightly exceeded that 
of 1915. The total yield in 1915, including 
both marketed and stored crude, aggre- 
gated 121,995,915 barrels; im 1916 it amount- 
ed to 122,671,767 barrels. We believe these 
figures are conservative. 

The output of the year would have 
shown a decline had it not been for the 
surprising performance of Kansas. As 
nearly as can be ascertained the amount 
of oil produced in Kansas in 1916 was 
11,530,487 barrels. This is arrived at by 
taking the amount of crude in storage, 
the average pipeline runs and the esti- 
mated amount of oil shipped to scat- 
tered consumers. The potential produc- 
tion of Kansas at the present time 1s 
approximately 100,000 barrels a day. The 
total yield of crude in Oklahoma in 1916 
was 111,141,280 barrels, as against 117,883, - 
115 barrels the previous year. Up to the 
present time the total production of the 
mid-continent field since its discovery has 
amounted to 762,174,158 barrels, of which 
47,829,947 barrels are credited to Kansas 
and 714,344,211 barrels are credited to 
Oklahoma. The indications are that dur- 
ing the next few years Kansas will re- 
duce the parity between the two States. 


Runs for the Year. 


The runs of the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company from both Kansas and Okla- 
homa in 1916 reached 35,727,450 barrels. 


While this was over 3,000,000 barrels more 
than the total runs for 1915, the total was 
considerably short of the years 1913 and 


1914 and only slightly ‘exceeded the 
Prairie’s runs in 1907 and 1911. Of the 
total 762,174,158 barrels produced in the 


mid-continent field today, 381,606,775 bar- 
rels have been marketed by the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company. 

The Gulf Pipeline runs in 1916 aggre- 
gated 10,028,000 barrels, making the total 
runs of that company since it entered the 
field in 1977 reach 77,059,264 barrels. 

The Texas Company entered the field 
at the same time, and its total runs now 
aggregate 83,642,422. Its runs for 1916 were 
21,618,262 barrels. 


The Magnolia Petroleum Company 
came in for its full share of the business 
in 1916. The Magnolia has been operating 
in the mid-continent field only three 
years, and during that time it has mar- 
keted 12,849,996 barrels of crude, its runs 
in 1916 being placed at 6,992,906 barrels, or 
more than twice the amount of 191». 


Growth of Independent Refineries. 


The independent refineries, according 
to reports made by the various compa- 
nies, used a daily average of 138,815 bar- 
rels in 1916. All the refineries operating 
in the mid-continent field, except the 
Standard plants, the Magnolia and the 
Texas, are included in this figure, and 
which were not affected by the principal 
pipeline reports as indicated in the tables 
herewith shown. This meams that the 
independent refineries in the mid-conti- 
nent field in 1916 handled almost as much 
crude as the Prairie, the Gulf and the 
Texas companies combined, having in- 
creased their runs from 31,390,000 in 1916 
to the grand total of 50,667,475 barrels in 
1916. The estimated total amount of oil 
used by the independent refineries since 
they began doing business in this field 
has now reached 155,112,101 barrels. 

It is estimated that tank car shipments 
not included in the above figures of de- 
liveries to independent refineries or in 
the cther pipeline reports aggregated ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 barrels. 

At the close of 1915 it was estimated 
there were 2,000,000 barrels of oil in stor- 
age in Healdton. At the close of 1916 
there were 8,000,000 barrels, indicating that 
there were produced above the pipeline 
figures 6,000,000 barrels in 1916. 

There is every indication that the in- 
dependent refiners in the mid-continent 
field will materially increase their runs 
in 1917 if it is possible for them to secure 
crude, They have’ been very largely re- 
sponsible for the prosperity of the field 
during the past year. They have gone 
out and sought their own market. They 
have created consumption. They have 
built modern, efficient refineries, and they 
have been compelled to pay heavy toll 
in the way of premiums above pipeline 
figures to the producers. If the producer 
would stop to reflect upon the importance 
of the independent refining industry to 
his prosperity, he would have more con- 
sideration for the independent refiner. 
Premiums now run all the way from 65 to 
80 cents a barrel, according to the grade 
of the oil and its location and market- 
ing facilities. 

Stocks in 1915-1916, 


At the close of 1915 it was estimated 
there were 94,519,631 barrels of oil in stor- 
age in the mid-continent field. At the 
close of 1916 this amount had been in- 
creased to 97,917,458 barrels. This shows 
a gain in 1916 over 1915 of 3,397,827 barrels, 
the gain practically being equal to the 
amount of oil put in storage in Butler 


county, Kansas, during the year. So that 
iii the question of storage Oklahoma 
practically held its own in 1916, while 


Kkansas made a gain. 

On January 1, 1916, there were 47,249,730 
barrels of crude in storage in the Cush- 
ing field, and at the close of that year 
this amount had been reduced to ap- 
proximately 40,870,000 barrels. The daily 
production of Cushing at the close of 1915 
was estimated at 97,135 barrels, and at 
the close of 1916 it was estimated at 94,000 
barrels. At the close of 1915 there had 
been drilled a total of 2,766 wells in the 
Cushing district, but because of deepen- 
ing, gas, dry, ete., the actual number 
of producing wells at that time was 1,29. 
The total number of wells drilled in the 
Cushing district to January 1, 1917, was 
3, D358. 

Of the total amount of oil held in stor- 
age 86,152,771 barrels are credited to Okla- 


noma, although the Prairie’s figures in 
this list include both its Kansas and 


Oxlahoma stocks. 
Present Field Production. 

At the close of 1915 it was estimated 
the potential production of the mid-con- 
tinent field was 327,168,000 barrels. At 
the close of 1916 a careful estimate of the 
output of the field indicated a potential 
production of 351,200 barrels a day. 


Mid-Continent Output, 1916. 

Barrels. 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company....... 35,727,450 
Gulf Pipe Line Company........... 10,028,000 
The Texas Company.........:s.s005 21,618,262 
Magnolia Petroleum Company...... 6,992,906 
Independent refineries.............. 50,667,475 
Tank car shipments..............+. 3,000, 000 
Stored at Healdton in 1916......... 6,000, 000 
Stored in Kansas in 1916........... 3,764,687 
Total, 1916.. 122,671,767 





OS CTY SET ee bate 137,822,940 


DRUG REPORTER 


Stocks, January 1, 1917. 















1916. 1917. 

‘Barrels. Barrels. 
Prairie Oil and Gas Co. 43,445,484 40,032,935 
Gulf Pipe Line Co....... 7,800,000 5,800,000 
Texas Company......... 8,202,335 7,701,031 
Magnolia Petroleumy Co.. 1,021,547 4,510,005 
Prairie Pipe Line Co... __sesses 1,000,000 
a. ae | a ee 17,710,200 17,513,100 
Standard Oi! Co. of Ind. 4,262,000 3,750,000 
Sinclair Oil] & Gas Corp. —s.eees . 1,385,400 
Cosde & DBOwtcccsceiess Sreest 065, T00 
Tidewater Oil Company.  —...se. 1,118,000 
Others in Oklahoma..... 10,090,665 2,276,600 
Independents in Kansas. —...... + 3,764, 687 
Healdton sessesscccccsees 2,000,000 8,000,000 

DOCKS secvetececsvcces 94,519,631 97,917,458 

1916 gain over 1915...... = sessee 3,397,827 
Mid-Continent Reserve Stocks. 

* Barrels. 

Kansas, in steel tanks.......+..+.. 3,764, 687 

Oklahoma, including ‘Healdton..... 94,152,771 

Total, January 1, 1917........... 97,917,458 
Total, January 1, 1916 . 94,519,631 
Total, January 1, 1916.......sss+0. 76,129,081 

Kansas Steel Storage Tanks. 

Name of company. Barrels. 
Empire Gas and Fuel Co........4+ 575,861 
Sinclair Oil and Gas Co........+4. 208,014 
Pile FU GU Gs visa ks cece ssvocds 600,000 
McMan Oil Company.........--..+6 1,853,535 
FT. We GAMANd ccccccscessvcccscece 309,825 
Freed Oil and Gas Company...... 110,160 
Cosden Oil and Gas Company..... 1,500 
Carter Oil Company........6..-se0. 30,702 
Mid-Kansas Oil Company....... See 53,292 
National Refining Company........ 1,800 
Prairie Oil and Gas Co. (Butler Co.) 20,000 

TOCA) co ccccscccccccvessecscassece . 8,764,687 

Oklahoma Stocks. 

Name of company. Barrels. 
Prairie Pipe Line Company........- ,000,000 
Prairie Oi| and Gas Company...... %40,082,935 
Standard of Indiana.........-.+4+ 3,750,000 
Carter Oil Company.........++6-4. 17,513,100 
Texas Company ...--eeceeeevereeee 7,701,031 
Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma.. 5,800,000 
Tidewater Oil Company............ 1,118,000 
Sapulpa Refining Company........ 54,600 
Sinclair Oi! end Gas Corporation. 1,385,400 
Cosden & COseessccscccessesnes . 1,065,700 
Indiahoma Refining Company... 121,000 
Pierca Oil Corporation,............. 9,000 
Consumers’ Refining Company.. 872,000 
Roxana Petroleum Company....... 470,000 


Silurian Oj] Company.........-. oa 250,000 


Megnolia Petroleum Company..... 4,510,005 

Miscellaneous ....-.-sesscscersevee 500,000 
Total . 86,152,771 

~ «Includes Kansas storage outside of Butler 
county. 

Cushing stocks (included above), - 
January 1, 19017......-sceccecvece 40,870,000 
Healdton @tock@ ...--.sesccscevsces 8,000,000 
Cushing stocks January 1. 1916, amounted to 


to 47,249,370 barrels and on January 1, 1915, 


to 23,313,500 barrels. 
Iron Storage Tanks. 
PRATRIE OIL AND GAS COMPANY, JAN- 
UARY 1, 1917. 








1912. 1914. 1916. 1917 

Bre 3300-332 292 289 

Oklahoma 857 850 970 937 
CMe scas 14 21 il 

Trunk lines... 32 37 ee oe 

Prairie P. L. ¢ - os 120 126 

Totalg ..cccee. 1,157 1,283 1,240 1,393 1,357 





Kansas Production. 
ENTIRE OUTPUT OF CRUDE TO JANUARY, 
1917. 


Barrels. 





Peter 00 PIGS UNSi soo sic ccecicvsane 438,154 
i ee ror err ere ree 68,564 
rarer vee ri Pee es: 169,151 
RE a eer err tT 295,209 
Cie sth t4OR0 ss cera RA OER Ee S 931,015 
ERS YS ERIS SP ese ey ee Sr. 5 4,236,33 
EG votheteedtedeansaes saved 892,868 
Ds Ghs oNud pis as eheveswas 3,075,571 
I EM et eer roel eee K 

1908 








. 47,829,947 


Total. ..ceseseees 


Oklahoma Production. 





ENTIRE OUTPUT OF GRUDE UP TO JAN- 
UARY 1, 1917. 

Barrels. 

Prior to 1900.. 4,225 
| ERS Se Rr errr er 6,150 
Sh écs + vecdskhnees kt bnew te darenana kes 10,000 
RE PPA. SS a ae 36,540 
ES ee ee Pe eee 140,000 
| SRE ESAs ey reer 1,366,700 
, SEAL > eee Pee See 8,561,950 
i Se eee? Pe) eee: CER VEPs ee 18,618,583 
Pipe cord toe ee I ee 42,830,250 
DU Sd i dde'e$0 4040's ceeekeevesen 45,801,675 
ED ako dhaceia avis Sota Sc 46,975,150 
1910. . 52,300,000 
GG wo veseeeGad wae ee ~ 56,425, 700 
1912 51,425,430 
1913.. 63,575,200 
19i4.. 97,242,263 
ORG; ss 117,883,115 
SN reeesceedaes 111,141,280 
ORO, oo cies cs ewonseuccnar® snarets 714,344,211 


Total Mid-Continent Production by 


Years. 
Barrels. 
Prior to pipeline, 1890............. 442,379 
BOUG . ndes ad ceescemeses ; 74,714 
RRS spe Pee ay a oo 179,151 
TS EE, OP ee Oe ee Pew Ee ir ee 331,749 
ee Pou Tatar caw eee ta Tehacs 1,071,015 
pS eae en ee Siavisxvaeres 5,603,036 
1905... ; ty ee ee ceveeee 12,454,818 
1906 6:60 22606. 0 wee ewewes 66 688% seeecese 21,640,154 
BER eRe ar erre ett 46,161, 
SR es Se et ne a ea re 48,274,782 
AES SS Se ae 48,007, 267 
OS RRS 8 Re ee a 53,429,313 
SO catten's 6 tia Atal ha 59,332,850 
BORG, cic od ux det hehe Biase 53,607,472 
eee eee ee 746, 85: 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 101,092,263 
BIDS 63's bhh2 WIRE Ck ae dee aus eee 121,998,915 
Re stag a ences nek caus weed 122,671,767 
TOUR. Ss cnde ee 762,174,158 


Estimated Production of Fields by 





Districts, January 1, 1917. 
Barrels, 
Daily. 
Kansas, outside Augusta and Eldo- 

DD bint utan «heads cas Khadcare ee 17,000 
Augusta-Eldorado ..... 80,000 
Cherokee deep sand 31,000 
Cherokee shallow sand.... 12,700 
Creek, outside Cushing 68,000 
GUMS nsrcxwecceedsteenceeseerv ews 94,000 














| > MR LELEET EERE TORE CLL eas 35,000 
Cleveland, Newkirk, Blackwell, 
i, ee eee 13,500 
Total, January 1, 1917............ 351,200 
Total, January 1, i916..........eee0. 327,168 
Crude Market Fluctuations, Five 
Years. 
MID-CONTINENT FIBLD. 
1912. 
ng ee ee Se eee eee -» $0.53 
January 15.. . 55 
SE Ws 5 85 CeUC HES Veneubeeveuanes 57 
a i RR EP ever err irre. .60 
MEETS tes obey 6Fbesavess sebeves eveyone .62 
CN MO 6.0 witvacdetescvswervesecsyeh ewe -64 
May 7..... Trittrrririiiet iri 66 
OR rrr rr 68 
Sree er reer -70 
POVOMEIOD Bocccccscccctvevncsigs o6eurews 73 
sath no nv. SEEPETLLT Cee 76 
POGUES Divi cccsCosivcctocdtsesieeriuen 78 
So. oe, Sree rs ee .80 
at re eepror nee pre .83 
1913. 
January -86 
January -88 
on ee EPP 93 
July 21 -98 
August 1.03 
1914, 
how in ft et EEEEER LE TEEL ECO ee 1.05 
oy Oh STORER EELL EEE E LETTE 1.00 
EEN. eS 6 4g) vbr tes cuantton wt teeter 5 
Yl a Se Pere tepeeere sy. Se. 90 
a A Sore pe eee Pe ee eee 85 
et OP ee ee eee ae e 
OD eee ee ee oe ees . ‘- 
i, ee a, RE PES SC Re i SR yr ° .65 
CHRGEOE Diese cectedtcticsensiciegnesvasan 55 
1915. 
POE Ds fo csvcctctdaoveteraeeyises aes 45 
bo ich, of le SOEEEEEET EERE GEL tr Se 40 
nw beet he aE Lee LEP Le er eee) bo 
Aucust 4...... eee SS eee Oe 55 
Pn ew lt Ty ere Pr Mer eee . 60 
ny A eT oa REE ET a) 
PG. MEd 65 owe Lewenes ene phd euasasdeN 75 
tee a oe Seer ee 80 
POVOMEEME. Bia ccctpbasdieedouscasacwaed -90 
oe ee rere ee 1.00 
Sr eee - 1,10 
OE BBs. oc cds vecrcisctensecwessene 1.20 
1916. 
ie. SASS 1,25 
is vis 006 0ndasi snk ¥0600enaeenen 1.30 
Se rer peer ee 1.40 
OE EC a5 On obs ued 66s seed ek eur 1.45 
OEE. BO Gude cccciavevcssevecstscduntall 1.55 
gt REEFS TP Ee etree rT er 1.45 
ME yeas es. crvadesvetaseibssewnnebin 1.35 
BS hn 6 0-64.05 4.4500.050060609 65005 peawene 1.25 
OS Se eae oe 1,15 
CO So 1.05 
PES eb e haces ets censsinetees ennai -95 
A eee ieee -90 
My F056 bsrea8et 6akipeceaneaee 1.00 
oS Eee ee eee 1.10 
EPP Te rere re 1.20 
2! wn 1.30 
RPONEN Tao. 60.0 occas ¥d00ebecunageneeis 1.40 


Healdton Prices, Two Years. 











1915. 
January 1 
February : - 
September 24....... 
October 11. 
i SPA Pero rit eee 
November 
December 14........+++:: 

1916. 
BO PRP aaa rs 65 
DOE Bhs vecccrs stccvecvontsvessssb¥es -70 
January 27..... Kopi Ste es gees oe ck eee 75 
/ . @ SSA RS preritrerrrrefrrrric co -80 
July 25 oo .70 
July 31 60 
August 2.... ye -50 
August 14.... 45 
August 16....... -40 
November ; 5 
December .50 
PP oe -60 
December 0 
DOCOMO BW. wee ccke cece cievecscesvasess 15 





Tank Wagon Prices Prevailing in 
Kansas City. 
Standard Oil Co. 
rs tha a | 













Kero- S8O- 
sene, line, 

Date. cents, cents. 
1914. , 
0 a error 6.5 14.0 
ee ae Serr er 6.5 13.5 
SR errr 6.5 13.0 
Raa 6.5 *2.5 
TEE GB ie vic ake oe os cle ole bo 6.0 12.5 
8 (et eer eae it & 6.0 12.0 
OO ee ne re Ph ee 5.3 10.8 
lL. re 5.3 10.8 
September 2 5.3 10.3 
December 22....... 4.8 10,3 
1915. , 
a a Seen 4.8 9.8 
April 12... 4.3 9.8 
June 10..... 4.3 8.8 
August 530 4.8 8.8 
September 4.8 8.8 
September 4.8 9.8 
September 4.8 9.8 
September 5.3 wW.5 
October 21.. 5.8 10.8 
October 2! 5.8 11.8 
November 5.8 11.8 
November 5.8 12.8 
November 5.8 12.8 
November 6.3 13.8 
November 6.3 14.8 
December 6.3 14.8 
December 21.......ccccsseee 6.3 14.8 
Cee ID. xiee5 44 aa ek Oo oe 6.3 15.8 
1916. 
FMMORET BT oc ve gescscccesse 6.3 16.8 
WE E546 005-00 0G bR0eKrO8 6.3 17.8 
pe NS | Serer rr reece 6.8 17.8 
Tele Bi «cee 6.3 17.8 
August 16.. 3 16.8 
August 21.... 5.8 16.8 
September 7.. 5.8 15.8 
October 10.. 5.3 14.8 
December G.... 5.8 15.8 
fe) ees hye 6.8 16.8 





Pipe Line Runs by Years. 
PRAIRIE OIL AND GAS COMPANY. 


Prior to pipe line, 1899......+.+s6+. 
1900 








omar: 














OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Union Sulphur Co. 


Producers of the High Grade Brimstone 


108 


Average Analysis : 
Sulphur - - - - 9% per cent. 
Organic Matter - - =: percent. 


Free from Arsenic or Selenium 














Mines: Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


| Offices: 17 Battery Place, New Y ork 








1917 














1864 


DYE WOODS 


LOGWOOD BRAZIL WOOD FUSTIC 


| VANILLA BEANS 


MEXICAN BOURBON 


JALAP SAFFRON 
SARSAPARILLA GUM CHICLE 








H. MARQUARDT & COMPANY, Inc. 


Importers aud Exporters 
35 South William Street NEW YORK 


























OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 








GULF PIPE LINE COMPANY. ‘ STOCKS, ae COLT ECOL @.208, 414 

B 1 1916. Barrels, September 1. 067,444 

ee Cee ere eel: > 3424,569 sepuary (Ve vbiner siperccusdedivcsees 6,333,000 ee a" oeer ore 
ebruary 6,5 evember 1. . , 87 

pd Srp ee December 1..... 5,890,416 

January 1, 19i7.... 5,773, 825 





Mid-Continent Field Opera- 
tions, 1916. 


More wells were drilled in the mid- 
continent field in 1916 than in any pre- 
vious year, except 1913 when there were 
11,494 completions. In 1916 there were 
11,241 wells drilled; of this number 7,601 
were in Oklahoma and 3,640 were in Kan- 
sas. The year 1913 was the banner 
twelve-month in Oklahoma. In that year 
9,314 wells were drilled. It will not be 
surprising if the next year or two finds 
Kansas and Oklahoma on a more equal 








FONE cevcccccsccccssvcccvcvcerenees - 7,587,593 























































mets oe Oa eS eo 81846519 September ........ ese CTD 1¢48'248 «basis so far as completions and produc- 
Ne Se iad Re ey eg hone Thy 21,618,262 OCtODEr ...eeecscscccverecseees «++. 1,722,659 tion are concerned. Kansas is coming to 
coer 008oeCeesuteesed Keene -»» 1,569,610 the front rapidly. 
ae 83,642,422 a stteee 1,612,872 In a em 1916 was a spectacular 
role TOM ..vcrevenvenes Te ben «(Year in field development in the mid-con- 
Magnolia Petroleum a dee DBLIVERIBS. *""* 21,618,262 tinent region. The price of crude early 
1014 a en 1916 Barrels, in the year advanced to $1.55 a_ barrel. 
sh abe hd ebb a cea gate eT np LONUATY cececescseerssees Hed eveune 2,337,862 ‘Chere was a tremendous rush to the drill. 
hE ae ceed al ant eh atts Oh a 2,178,561 The gouth end ot the Cushing pool was 
ees ee eee ee ee eee eshisoc! ST ccc caccvernerscctecsesevesave 1965, developed and the output of that famous 
_, eee ears =e Tz. 849,9' $49,990 MOU 000 idewegtisvtethcssexaakaeen 1,778,137 district was increased from about 70,000 
, Ma «) 
ch ; A evi eo ceeesoscocee Cvevcecs Seeece rete barrels a day to nearly 150,000 barrels a 
INDEPENDENT REFINERS. BM ass cechis teetaceiouccbcdaer ics 2440545 G4Y. The remarkable development at 
Barrels. ‘August .. Set cae ee 2'617' 952 Eldorado and Augusta in Butler county, 
Prior WD 2B. cecdvvcccvscccesencses ceneee September *! 2954’ 668 —— a the ace ie year 
DO cescccceesceee Pree tee weeeeeeeee 0 Oct r 2,065,236 an grew wit amazing rap y. So 
aoe Steen ene e ee neeeeetnnseeeeeees 1-668, 500 November : 8'538,449 that by early summer it became evident 
190 Raksha Res eshuense 14gabai hoes 5,175,650 December ..... siueessesaneses 2,186,766 ae aren was fast ap- 
DEDY. dvbuduntncduetuacdiveareedte dts “aa oak eee: . 
sic <a celal dette el saa * d -,, WQTTYETTEL ee? Torre r Tere T Ee 
1) 8,505,000 Sibicas: 26,638,654 Cut in Runs Because of Over-Supply 
MRE Te S.c 3,0; foparert i eeeaeteres 12,442, 650 1914, Barrels, _ On July 8 the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
DE Sichobact te tekitneusace ducvawes 25,539,726 January .......... sehen keveeuveions 8,204,836 Pany announced that because of surplus 
1015 Shuveuducssbeesceesedveebesseak ped goatetey ind absesdsacgreassbactects $454,018 be } ge hot toon ~~ -_ js cent. 
a OS oe ae 667, p ee eer rrr e production o e field. gain on 
ADT] ceeeeseceveceeccceersceesenens 8,577,356 July.15 the Prairie Oil and Gas Compan 
UE, bccn ce SobekseaeassCamaegheee 155,112,101 — 8,525,418 announced that it would run only wo pe 
. —- 598, cent. of the production of the field. On 
Runs, Deliveries, Stocks, 1916. (8v..5°°": ogee July 24 the market was reduced from 
J a . Septembe "485, -55 a barrel to $1.45 and continued to 
PRATRIB OFT wp ig Do 9 aaa oa ree drop until it reached 9c. on August 26. 
(Prairie meritt ompeny. November 7,995,602 On on = oe Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
. Jecember sececceeccceceeeeeeeeee 7,701,081 DPany reduced its rums to & per cent. of 
om mies -———- poe oe The number of wells 
d lo «—_  BORRD ccccccccccccccccccccccessecce r 
1916. Barrels. Barrels. Trunk mileage pipeline owned, miles.... 1,776 Wy ¥ 90 aon cropped from 1,490 in 
Barr ay to n December, these being the 
January . 2,945,000 ese Telegraph and telephone lines, miles..... 5,000 extremes of the year, the ‘former being 
February e708. pags Employes ....sesees steveeceeececceseons 10,000 the largest number of completions in any 
AGA 2505 2,026,500 41277850 MAGNOLIA PETKOLEUM COMPANY. — Ra RD ee the mid- 
M: %,100,0 00, i >, . en scon- 
sue pupae ee RUNS, pany Seton ad bye Mavamicaehy “ude eat 
uly 418, 78, ° y_ November was again 
August .. eee 2,431,950 79,031 4 Average, evident demand had overtaken supply. 
September .......+-++seeee 3,000,000 ee geod 1916. : Barrels. Barrels. There was a time when the Prairie Oil 
Gctober +: sees de vecete “savas ae eee e,* | SrereryEee, $20, 106 37.389 and Gas Company was practically the 
OVENS]? .nccecrcecerreeees Oye e . WEEUET scocccstdserccecce 7, ¥ 
GE © Siva Ves icesveves 3,410, 110,000 March v...esseeeeseseeees 783,806 25,207 FT en oe petroleum in the 
ADTIE scccccercesesccssenes ’ 5 5 ee 4 
Totals, 1916.........+++5 35,727,450 91,882 May ONCE NS CETTST ESTE VEZEN. 608,855 19,479 Many. There was a time when it made, 
Total, 1015.....cccccossece 31,261,566 =... .es BED bad ecciveceseed cure? 526,355 17,545 without question, the market. Today 
Total, 1914.....+..ceeeeees 40,366,859 wae eee BUY cccccccovecscccccccese 463,563 14,904 there is a question whether the Prairie 
Total, 1913......+-eeeeeeee 36,790,208 eereee AUBUBE ccccccccccccccccers 477,517 15,413 makes the market or whether it simply 
Total, 1912...ce--seseeeeeed 50, OT aap teeeee Bentember .ecccsccccccccese 469,970 15,666 reflects that which others bring about. 
otal ADH. RRMA SoS Qatar ei: SRA BRIS The “inability” of ° the | Prairie to buy 
WEE, WOO sa ivan ssnas css | are SLGUMUDE aces scvesacsasess 503,422 16,239 — wt pM 
DELIVERIES. Daily DRG MBs cscvcvcswws . 6,992,906 19,117 advance the price from 9c. to $1, and on 
Samene, SOL, BOR. icesscceccccreas 3,187,940 —..4e. . December 28 the crude market had 
1916. Darrels. Barrels. Total, IWS. ...cccvsscieses 2,669,150 se sseee eenpee to ag naeeet. a Ma | 
TaAnMuary .ocecccecceeerceee 3,818, 2  13t —— the year, as the result of. the rapi 
February ...++--++++++ sees roe saniie DELIVERIES. changes in field conditions, the market 
a Seveut ess conenaeues . 8 ee aso te ave petee, of yo — oss $1.25 ate 
PPOVTTTTICiT Ty ik 3, ’ * Z * opening o e year to .55, recede Oo 
} a gaeccaversccossesseess oe TS atest mi 1. 3916 a Te ®e., and again advanced to $1.40. Noth- 
fune serccrcccrccUUtUtiit! $658,649 117/856 February ....-.ss.ss...., 481/682 18608 $8, approaching this spectacular seesaw 
AMGUR occcescccecsecenecs 3,689,128 119,004 March ....... pers ceevGns eh 848,189 27,361 had ever before been witnessed in the 
September ...-+-eeeeeeeeee 8,609,973 123,882 April ...ccescesccseceeeves 810,282 27,009 mid-continent region. There is every 
SET Ss icy oc pnues vanes 8,392,039 ered SE -acennas OG RR 708,768 22,864 reason to believe that the market 
November ...-+-++eeeee .. 3,601,269 be - B70 SUMS ccvcccceseccccsccesece 612,963 20,432 changes in the future in the mid-conti- 
TREMOR cccigoscv¥onsevas _ 4,086,980 130,870 July ag eiseeeeeesenens pied oo nent field will come oftener and with 
UBUSC cccewreesteesuvnee * , le 
Totals, 1916.......-+ +++» 48,646,952 119,222 Septamber |...) si sssss ee Snes kee eae Sees Se Se pe. See we 
Total, i915 ++ 48,900,124 = seeees October ..ccccccccsccesece 720;992 23/258 —_ Se in ~ 
Total, 1914 . . _— rrr rrr 642, 21,407 — s eman or 
Total, 1913.. seeees Desember oececeeeeeseeees 612,333 19,753 Sasoline. 
Total, 1912.......++++++0++ 33,068,50% = ..++-- Second—The increasing number of large 
Total, tt pooeee Totals, 1086.....ccceseecs 7,490,018 20,496 on a — eS rt and 
Total, ea eeer —_— rd—The ability to find new, rich 
Total, 19000....cseccccvcccs SHIIMIGR = =— eos 089 STOCKS, pouls in the great plains region of the 
noe 1916. Barrels, mid-continent, 
1916. SO BARRED 5 sca ebasdpecncéncnciessd eves 1,573,612 Big Increase of Wells in 1917 Pre- 
Jenuary bev awianarhenabtssseawsadie £2,009, 008 vobreary sa nesacdausvevisctvcveeress eto ad dicted. 
PUATY ccccccccccccssarseerensese ’ Q dewcevuns wep “snskds sucunench hes 472, 
March :. rico glade d es, Poneman tates Bis - 41,250,000 April FN I IRE iE Aaa > 1,469, 57 It is a pretty safe prediction that be- 
BPE cccccccccccccccscscccccccceces hates C0) MAY cereeereceseeerseseererterseeees 1,373,616 fore 1917 is far advanced there will be 
Per oR EGheeaSHGe VEST ESE LE CC ORS CC° 08” 42 000 SUMO ccevccccccreceecsesscecccececsee Py os such an increase in the number of wells 
TUNE oe geecsevceecesrussecssesers sil 42 350.000 TOY cccvcccvcsccvccccccece ececcceces re god drilled, that another over-production will 
say et IEEE, 40/200,000, Zoe gs IEEE" Qogriog be brought about to cause the market to 
September URES ST re RE Ene cca nuaweeened 3,978,223 again recede. 
MEE no na ictescasesecesecesese saa rigs yg od MET ga cccGerccsavesvistarssan 4,572,147 It may be observed that every year 
te al sect eeeeeeneeeeseterees ° 40'022.935 DOCOMDEL oc cccccccccscccreccsceres ++ 4,510,005 tad pee — a eben. 8 in ry a 
COTMDOT cccccreeerereeerreereeenee Vow, —_—-_ ner as een abdie oO uy 
TIN MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY. his crude at a satisfactory market to 
GULF PIPE LINE COMPANY. ‘ (Mid-Continent and Gulf.) tide over the period of inflated prices. 
RUNS. Ps RUNS Daily i — one of 1916 a was rivet- 
verage, . ‘a ed on utler county, ansas, in the 
BORER ,iccessnccces ++» 744,000 24,000 ‘ Average, north and the Garber field in Garfield 
February . Hh oo 04 sono 1916. ee oa county, Oklahoma. Men were wild with 
March * Bae 37’ 900 SROONE. (awa deere ees ctseiss 881286 296%) excitement. Money was being spent in a 
May on ae 29'500 Maren I 1059708 —-84;184 Most spectacular fashion for oil proper- 
June See SE” ON, SE 0 cc. 5s cade sve sounives 1026116 24.537 ties. Fortunes were being paid for leases 
July :. Sphasaeseedees se 1,054,000 84,000 May ..seecececcereeecseees 924,490 29,822 upon which not a drop of oil had been 
AUGUST ..ceeeeerece dénivnees 992,000 82,000 JUNG coves eseeervereeerere oop zee 29,620 produced. A well started out in the wil- 
September ....-.-.eeeeeees 920,000 20,000 July seseesereerserersrees zecraee avaue derness, miles from any production, 
October ..sceccceesceesteee 537,000 17,823 August ....ccscecesersores bn pr a iis caused men to pay $50,000 and $75,000 for 
November ..cccceeeeeceees 720,000 24,000 September ....--+seeeeeeee aera rey & lease on a quarter section of land. 
December ...++-++« Onuceenee 620,000 20,000 eet *ssoesnvaereass’ po yt} oar When such prices as these are paid, it is 
os 28. 500 7.335 trreeeessrces''!  g96;450 26,015 @ pretty sure indication that test holes 
Fe oe apebeheheb in 1 Sees 6s ST.-88G December will be drilled immediately. There was 
BE RS 5 35s ss 35 00s 8,007,905 ...... Totals, 1916......--: -+++- 11,675,208 29,182 a time in the mid-continent field if a test 
Total, 1913.....+e-eeeeeeee 7,590,800 = ..seee Total, 1915...... «+++ “ 2,187,940 ++sees Well were started, the owners of all sur- 
Total, aot? SRS ree ty 4 eiGare Total, 1014......seeereerre 2,669,150 . rounding gs would sit ay, tye 
Total, 1911...++.-eeerreeee 3 t. | | eee one e origina est was completed. oday 
Total, 1910.....+.:+++++++ Peewee w78 8? DELIVERIES. if a test is started in Butler county, al- 
Total, 1909.....++seeeerers CFSE SOF canton aa most immediately offsets will be started 
* without waiting for the completion 0 
DELIVERIES. 1916. Barrels. Barrels. the original well. 
PO gk OS a eel nah 14ers ~—as'go7—_: It fs interesting, in connection with the 
, " BTV ccccccccevcccvese , 302, 87? ’ ° . 
« ee * illite emt ein 1,662,150 53,618 fabulous fortunes that are being paid 
1916. bar rh TA00G APT cccccccccccceeseesens 1536329 51.211 for leases and producing properties in 
January «. plecieldeal oh ba 696,000 24,000 May coceecsereeeseecereres 1,507,261 48,621 the mid-continent field, to observe that 
MOEWOEY seccsesecererecese 790,500 O55) SUMO ceceeeeertcccerereeecs 1,597,376 53,246 of the 81,154 wells drilled since the be- 
—- reeeeses* 813000 27.100 JULY weeeeeeeeeeees 1.914 oe oars ginning of operations in this territory, 
Ts ang sce b 4c eaeee 868,000 28,000 Au - posseness ¢s 1'564.485 r2'i4n there are now 43,417 producing oil, indi- 
Bra scia<shassaacravets 870,000 29,000 iene J * 195/902 54.530 cating that 37,737 wells, or almost 50 per 
TUY cccccccccccccccceccecs 899, 29,000 a * 4'339, 184 44.619 cent., were either gas, dry, or have be- 
AUBUBE cccccccccccccsccese 883,500 28,500 | dice we 1' 266,356 42.141 come exhausted. 
gla ie isuseit boy AVeFrage Production Only 8 Barrels 
MO’ os > \easvatecusas 30,000 26,009 Totals, — . Per Day. 
December .-+-+-ee+eseeers 720, : It is also interesting to note that the 
eer 9,824,000 26,925 1916. rrels. average production of these producing 
7 MOE yc ek de aoas 9,085,500 eevee January 1... cceeeeesceeeeeeeeeeeeere 3, wells, including all the big gushers of the 
Total, 1914.......-eeeeeee T,BT0,00L cscs February 1 * B'oss day, is only about eight barrels a day. 
Ere ae PETTY CT eT van nadead ' =, Sheus eesentseceewas > f The oldest producin wells in the fiela 
rotal, ) See eee ee eee ’ SEUMD gets = APPll Le nceesecevrercersreres . < are only abou een years old. e 
Mateh | SOE eiccdseccsccedue OO Ee Stow f..o0s cy onenncetebeanes 4 average production of all wells over 
Total, 1910.....-+eseeeeeee 941,500 = ....... WEED Zo co cccdedeccccaveeeeens . 8,94 one year old in the mid-continent 
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field is probably not over three bar- 
rels. Taking this into consideration, one 
is amazed when one hears of twelve, fif- 
teen and thirty-five million dollars being 
paid for producing properties, 

In the beginning of 1916 there were 3,848 
producing wells in Kansas. At the close 
of 1916 there were 5,476 producing wells 
in Kansas connected to the Priarie’s 
lines. This shows the rapidity with which 
the Kansas division of the field has ad- 
vanced during the past year, and it must 
be taken imto consideration that a very 
large per cent. of the big wells drilled 
in Kansas the past year has not been 
connected to the Prairie’s lines, or, for 
that matter, to any other pipeline. In 
three years, or from January 1, 1914, to 
January 1, 1917, the number of producing 
wells in the mid-continent region has in- 
creased from 20,256 to 43,417, and graphic- 
ally tells the story of the wonderful de- 
velopment of this remarkable oil field. 


9,274 of 11,241 Wells Successful. 


Of the 11,241 wells drilled in the mid- 
continent field in 1916» 9,274 were success- 
ful oil wells, 476 were gas wells and 1,491 
were failures. This was the largest num- 
ber of producing wells ever drilled in a 
single year in the mid-continent field. 
There were fewer gas wells drilled than 
in any other year since 198. The total 
production of the successful oil wells was 
estimated at 674,731 barrels on a thirty- 
day basis and was the lowest of any 
year since 1913. It is significant that last 
year the largest number of successful oil 
wells in the history of the field were 
drilled and that the actual yield of the 
field was the largest in its history, while 
the potential production was the small- 
est in three years. 





Summary of Mid-Continent Field 


Operations in 1916. 


Wells Drilled by Years. 
MID-CONTINENT FIELD. 





Number 

Year. Drillea. 
190B and bhefore......scccccceeeeseaceeee 1,590 
1904 cccccccces po ccccccsesaeevecesoseuees 3,557 
IBOE. ccccveccccccccccecccecccsscceses secs 023 
WOOD ccccccccvecccccveccccccsessesccevees . 38,876 
BOOT wccccccccccvcsccccsecoss eestsesceess 4,720 
WOOD cccccccceccccsssecceeesneccccseecese 3,404 
WAOD cccccccvcccccesccccsccccsceccssscere 3,850 
WDIG ccccccrcccscccccsccesesessccssssece 4,866 
WDIL ccvcccccccscccccsccseseseccesseeee . 4,956 
BIS vcccccecvececcecscccecccceeseseestes 6,996 
WIS wcccccvcccsvsscsevcvccsvcvvces ooccess 11,404 
TONE ..ccccccsccvescccsccsccsecsedecceces 10,653 
WBUB .ccccccvccecccccecescoscessovcssesss 5,848 
WBIGD  cccccccccccecesccceccccccccccecssese 11,241 
Total .crccccccccccscsccessecsess soocee O1jme4 


Wells Drilled in 1916, 


Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January ..... 798 672 40 86 78,780 








February . M6 616 49 111 47,525 
March . 1,061 819 52 160 «45,380 
April . 1,160 930 40 190 47,006 
May . 1,430 1,174 51 8205 5 
June . 1,289 1,114 149 «89,740 
July . 1,1 1,07 93 964 
August . 7 89 86135) =—553,346 
September 756 386601 4)6=6115—s«53, 146 
October ..... «28 488 42 98 29) 
November 60 525 2 78 36,956 
December 5 477 42 71 38,420 
Totals, 1916.11.241 9,274 476 1,491 674,731 
‘otals, 114 731 1,008 \ 


sf ++ 5, 6 
Totals, 1914..10,653 8,216 839 1,598 904,961 
Totals, 1913..11,494 8,857 1,008 1,629 293,085 
Totals, 1912.. 6,996 5,256 745 995 224,436 
Totals, 1911.. 4,956 83,653 577 731 177,656 
Totals, 1910.. 4,856 3,710 488 658 182,289 


Wells Drilled by Districts the Last 
Four Years. 
1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 


Kansag .--seseeee 2,180 2,394 1,123 3,640 
Cherokee D....... 3,314 1,805 488 1,288 
Cherokee S. S...... 1,239 1,460 406 1,213 
Osa éuetenecees> 651 577 204 280 
Cleveland .......-. 28e. 113 75 19% 
CHOC occcccecces 2,646 2,835 1,770 3,753 
Kay County ...... 62 114 36 4 
Healdtom ......+++ eee eee 451 686 
Miscellaneous .... 132 687 81 132 

Totals «—cscsccece 11,493 10,653 5,848 11,241 





Wells Drilled in the Two States. 
No. of Wells No. of Wells 


Drilled Mm Drilled in 

Year. Kansas. Oklahoma, 
BED coactsccusedsceses P 5 
MD ccdeooetcxedvoacane 8,146 
Bhs ccccccensétedecee 486 4,234 
BE. woccccccescosoeus 4738 8,021 

Su 6p eds deneeesped 510 3,34 
DEED seceded ctecseececes 486 4,370 
BED. ceqcdteccestcesvors 511 4,445 
BWDIS  cccccccccscccccess 1,012 5, 
TOER cccccccccccccsooecs 2,180 9,314 
BOTS oc ccccccccsvscecee 2,394 8,259 
TOID cccestcocancdeceds 1,123 4,7 
OED coceweccvcscneencn 640 7,601 





Number of Wells on Prairie Pipe 
Line, January 1, 1916. 

1912. 1914. 1916. 1917. 
2.593 3,848 6,470 

OMABO cccceccccece 1,298 1,975 1,988 2,442 

Cherokee deep.... 3,784 6,685 6,736 7,879 

Cherokee shallow. 5,288 3,543 6,885 6,475 

Creek 


WOR sv ccogsunsove 1,000 2,324 3,587 2,952 
Cleveland ....++++ 281 40 607 528 
Ponca City ....6+ eee ede 45 39 
Outlying ..cccsccce er N4 79 96 


Toale ci csicesces 13,127 17,657 23,775 25,887 
On othor lines.... 7,129 13,476 13,568 17,530 


Total prod. weils 20,256 31,133 37,248 43,417 
Gas, dry or ex- 
hausted ........ 14,666 21,279 32,570 37,737 


Grand totals ... 94,022 63,412 69,913 81,154 


Oklahoma, 
Total Wells Drilled. 











January 53: 1 79 «675,40 
February 455 30 9 43,103 
March 565 8 185 40,180 
April 33 82 148 38,336 
y Tht 159 6,4 
June 9 17 10 76,24) 
July 664 18 77 61,300 


August .. . 60 

September ... 468 2863 80 7% 24,978 
October ...... 451 3842 838 Tl 2,115 
November ... 852 258 22 48 20,195 
December .... 397 306 31 6 21,098 





Totals, 1916. 
Tote'ls, 1915.. 4.725 3,474 387 
Totals, 1914.. 8,256 .5 .. 
Totals, 1013.. 9,314 7,241 643 1,820 272,986 
Totals, 1912.. 5,982 4,718 444 820 213,217 
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WOOD HOGS 
CHIPPERS 
RECHIPPERS 
SHREDDERS 


CRUSHERS 
GRANULATORS 
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PULVERIZERS | 





































ACKED by 22 years’ experience in the manufacture of crushing, grinding, pulverizing and shredding 

machinery, and aided by a testing plant consisting of fifteen different machines, the Williams Patent 
| Crusher & Pulverizer Company are in a position to solve your reduction problem. A casual survey of 
the work done by Williams mills of various kinds shows that at the present time our machines are reducing 
more than 600 different materials. We build these machines for most every material; we build these machines 
| in sizes to meet all requirements, ranging from a capacity of 100 pounds per hour up to 300 and 400 tons per 
| hour; we build these machines suitable for any degree of fineness, ranging from 2 inch down to 100 mesh and 
finer. In short, if you have a reduction problem before you, it will pay you to get in touch with Williams. For 
the convenience of the trade we have subdivided the various materials into eight different catalogs, as per table 






































below. 

| 

; No. 15 No. 156A No. 158 No. 16C SPECIAL No. 15D No. 15E No. 16F 

. Limestone Shale Bone ou Cake aap Rowder Stook-Food Coal Crushers Shredders for 

r 

oom Asphalt Shells” Cottonseed ALWAYS SPECIFY CATALOG Material | Alfaifa and all | Coke Ovens Wood Pulp 

Coal Po Castor DESIRED BY NUMBER Paper Stock | By Products Gas Plants Licorice 

; Ochres All Clay Food and all | Nitre and from and all Root and all 

Ory Colors Material Fertilizer Salt-Copra All Chemicals] Flour Mills Industrial Fibrous 

} Material Soya Bean,ftc. Plants Materia! | 

} 
THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CoO., Old Colony Building, CHICACO, ILL. 
Works: St. Louis, Mo. San Franciscs: 67 Second Street 





—depends not only upon efficient production and economical distribution, 
but also upon using durable shipping containers, shipping containers that 
get all of your product to the ultimate consumer. 


“PRESTEEL” DRUMS will carry all of your product to the consumer 
intact, eliminating claims for loss and damage during transit and prove 
an important factor in increasing your 1917 sales— 


BECAUSE they are made of the very best grades of open 
hearth steel obtainable, suitable for drum manufacture— 

-BECAUSE they have correctly designed chimes that are made 
tight and stay tight and are leak proof under the roughest kind 
of service, and— 
—BECAUSE particular care and attention is given to the design 
aud machining of connections—these parts are of drop forged 
steel, carefully welded to container, becoming an integral part of 
the head or shell, assuring absolutely tight connections. 


“PRESTEEL” DRUMS and Light One Time Containers are made in 
various sizes ranging from 15 to 110 gallons capacity. “PRESTEEL” 
[. C. C. DRUMS which comply with all the requirements of the I. C. C, 
| Specifications No. 5’in 55 and 110 gallons capacity only. 
' WHAT ARE YOUR 1917 REQUIREMENTS? 
HAVE YOU OUR QUOTATIONS? 


| 
| 


' PRESSED STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Sharon, Pennsylvania 
New York City Pittsburgh Chicago 
50 Church Street 702 Frick Building 1417 Lytton Building 


St. Louis San Francisco 
712 Third National Bank Building 503 Market Street 















































Successful Oil Wells, 1916. 


























OIL PAINT AND 


























Misc. - 

— Chero, Chero. Cleve- Cush- Heald- Wild 
1916. D.8. 8.8. Osage, land ing. Creek. Kay. ton. Cat. Total. 
January 68 158 s«18 2 4 167 6 6a 2 532 
February 65 107 18 4 $1 647 1 64 1 458 
March ..... 110 83 19 ©6118 37 200 7 92 3 560 
Sa a ere 171 115 z4 20 47 170 5 74 3 629 
May ...... 189 140 17 23 65 22) 4 85 11 754 
REE ae 148 138 10 21 77 201 2 65 12 674 
July ....... 113 156 8 13 72 198 1 96 2 664 
August 95 85 19 10 61 220 2 34 2 528 
September 46 50 25 10 42 165 1 23 3 365 
October .......... 15 12 16 11-100 153 1 29 3 340 
November 37 33 12 4 87 142 1 19 1 286 
December 30 24 34 3 56 182 1 18 10 308 
rE BIG: abi ccdnanss 1,087 1,101 225 139 692 2,115 32-66% 53 «6,107 
DOU TOs écnk he's chvieses 341 520 145 51 0 944—Ss«1,127 16 315 15 3,474 
Ee | eR aa Sia 1,343 1,875 433 79 «679 «2,018 56 400 16 ~=6, 399 

Gas Wells, 1916. 
Misc.- 
Chero, Cherv. Cleve- Cush- Heald- Wild 

1916. D. 8. S. 8. Osage, land ine Creck. Kay. ton. Cat. Total. 
January ...5:...5:. 6 1 0 8 0 16 0 14°, 31 
DEES. “00 e. th dce¥evceece a Py 4 2 1 3 17 0 1 3 38 
i 00s chare snaked vee oes 10 2 0 2 2 14 1 i 2 34 
BOGE “Svcd ivbisccveeccacye’ 6 p 0 9 2 = 0 0 1 B34 
Be C6ONVENG SNES se<uVes 11 2 1 “ % 16 0 1 3 37 
PE 6 4x0 0405. 058 600%s oo ences 1 2 g 4 ; 15 0 7) 0 20 
uA - 2 0 ‘ 8 1 0 0 17 
PE Seen steeuons 4 1 3 1 7 10 3 e 1 30 
September 3 0 5 2 2 11 0 ” 7 30 
October. 1 3 4 - ‘ “ 1 40 
November ¢ 2 2 7 1 2 9 0 0 1 23 
December . 2 0 3 0 3 12 8 0 i 29 
RM: SMUG yc deans otis 53 19 27 1 42 168 13 4 24 361 
ORIN MMEAS i epinws 4340492 224 8 4 2 19 159 11 46 20 287 
ONES, AMEE Fc ee) fo s80d 30% 75 20 26 7 86 164 6 41 2 534 

Districts, Wells Drilled in 1916. Creek. 

1916, Oil, Gas. Dry. Prod. 5, >. . >, 
Cherokee D.S. 1,087 53 148 17,602 January ... S ot oS Ges Dy dones 
Cherokee $8.5. 1,191 19-93 -14,036  Repruary 218 147 17 5S 14,104 
we sees 2250 27 8628 «(18,681 March ...... 296 20> «14 82 12, 
Cleveland 1390 11 45 SIG Apri oo... 277 170-2384: 498 
RUMUNE «.... 6y2 2 38 230,316 May 318 220 #16 82 14,601 
Se,  séveeee Mn 2,115 168 698 135,942 June 290 201 15 74 13,410 
4g -aldton 62 4 19 17,2 ta BT. Sols wens 256 198 8 50 x 
OE 32 13 9 5,124 August ..... 288 220 10 58 7,598 
Wildcats S324) SZ 81Z Gontember 223 165 11 478,250 

— once. nee, anne: eee er . 200 5 7 39 y,7 

mer eale, 1916. 6,107 = 361 onane oraeker 178 12 4 3 #500 
Totals, 1915.. 3,474 387 — BE 8 ‘ 9 

Totals, 1914. 399 G4 1,826 976,915 eeeenaad case = 2 SS ee 

Totals, 191%.. 9,314 643 1,350 272,935 Totals— 

Totals, 1912.. 5,928 444 820 -213,217 1916....2,081 2,115 168 698 135,942 

-—— 1915....1 1,127 159 484 62,350 

: 1914....2, 2,018 164 653 124,123 

Cherekes Beep Sand, 1913..--2,046 1,884 202 BOS 75. 68 

Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 1912... .1,346 875 150 $21 62,593 
January S4 6S 6 10 1,585 dleaciaa 
February 85 65 5 15 1,430 ° 
March peek 138 110 10 18 4-720 Kay. 

oy) Per rrre 20 6 . \ il. Gas. Dry. d. 
a eae 223 io 8 EP -Oee seeks .:.... SS Oe ee 
June -» 161 148 1 12 2,068 ‘Rebruary .\ 1 1 = ee 450 
GUY seeccees 11%) 115 2 4 1,655 March ... coe 10 7 1 2 674 
August ..... 114 95 4 15 1,675 co eee 6 6 ‘ 1 610 
September ..  ° a 3 8 865 May ......... 4 4 4 635 
October Hex 24 15 1 8 515 } Seis 2 2 60 
November 4. 7 2 3 600 aecdeks 8 1 1 1 450 
December 34 “) 2 2 August 7 2 3 2 85 

—_ i. Se 2 i ‘ 1 500 

916....1,288 1,087 BB 148 17,608 Novernbe: 1 ee 160 
1915.... 488 341 15 1743 Dec 3 rr 
1914°°.'1,805 1,543 22488 18,809 ee es om... 
1913....3,314 2,782 2388 204 56,713 Totals— 
1912....2,836 2,395 195 246 82,639 1916...... 64 32 13 9 6,124 
— Ses: cous 35 16 11 N 065 
Ch me Shatlow Sané | ee 114 56 6 52 ~=-45, 808 
ee ee ‘ RR 6235 5 22 2549 
Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod SEs sb nee 87 40 22 25 3,830 
January 14 158 1 5 es 
qeeruary eee 118 «| $ | 1 Healdton 

TON «ecces 0 5 y . 

BT cccvcss 126 115 2 % 1,490 Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
BERG ccccccss 164 149 : 22 8 ©62,160 January ..... re 64 1 3 10,360 
June 140 138 2 1,430 February 68 64 1 3 191 
TULY an cccccee 166 156 ee i0 1,979 March ....... 96 92 1 3 13,249 
August ..... 92 85 1 6 1,110 April ...... ‘ 7 74 “ 1 8,686 
September 53 5 .s 3 769 May ...... 88 85 1 2 10,751 
October 23 12 3 8 Sc kabh sates 69 4 10,920 
November .. 39 33 2 4 RRS 98 96 ee 2 7,206 
December 27 y ee 3 360 August ...... 34 34 iH Pe 1,379 
amagiaia eee September 24 23 ée 1 2,975 
Totals— October 29 29 9 2,463 
191 19 93 14,0836 November .... 19 19 2,045 
29 57 1,723 December .... 18 18 1,957 
8 77 «15,210 I fr ~ gape ey 

34 156 14,165 Totals— 
44 118 16,014 1916. cack a one 063. 4 19 11,873 

Paes uss 5 315 46g ‘ 
. ha 557 400 41 116 111,890 
Comp. bo Gas. Dry. pe Oklahoma Wildcats. 

erp Po 18 2 6 1020 Comp. Oil Gas. Dry. Prod. 

| aie 19 19 ee oe 810 January ..... 10 2 4 4 45 
April 25 24 es 1 630 February .... 6 1 3 - 75 

Se fare 22 17 1 4 2,120 March ....... 8 3 2 3 20 
Mn waneads 13 10 “a 3 a. AMEE? ube tndes 9 3 1 5 30 
2 16 13 2 a a “eepppee « 11 3 20 603 
August coe 3B 19 3 6 SIik June .,«cccce e 15 12 ee 3 520 
September .. 31 25 5 1 + ee Seer 3 2 oe 1 20 
October 22 16 4 2 900 August ...... > 2 1 2 210 
November 22 12 7 8 September 37 3 7 7 340 
December . 388 34 3 1 1,910 ease . evens 4 ; : : 0 

_— — —_ swale ovember 
Totals— December 14 10 1 3 420 
1916.... £80 225 27 28 18,681 ee coven = 
1915.... 204 145 26 83 11,725 Totals— 
1914.... 577 433 46 98 28,032 eee 13 53 24 55 02,812 
1913.... 651 525 58 68 26,610 OR ssaes 81 15 20 46 570 
1912.... 492 411 20 61 24,755 1914. 30 16 2 12 318 
ee 113 26 67 707 
Cleveland, 
Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. Kansas. 
January 8 : : H oan Total Wells Drilled. 
ond gp ce ints 4 18 2 % 675 1916, Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
April ...-.++ 26 200 6 450 January ..... 156 140 9 7 2,910 
May ........ 27 23 ee 4 600 February 190 §=:161 13 16 3, 895 
MK vaveucee 2a 21 ee 7 773 March ....... 294 4 15 25 5,200 
July ..eeeeee 16 13 1 2 BOE” Gviceeds 352 8 47 8,760 
August ..... 14 10 1 3 0 May 480 420 14 46 12,595 
September 15 10 2 S Bee De veevennss 488 435 9 44 23,500 
October 20 11 1 8 TUS 6 ccrrenne 434 408 10 16 1 , 664 
November 7 4 + 3 130 August ...... 310 258 9 43 22,860 
December 3 3 $s ee 195 Segtember rey =. | 40 sis 
<r eee — A Te 27 29, 
Totals— : November 278 239 4 35 16,561 
1916.... 195 139 11 45 5,516 December 19% »=171 11 11 10,780 
1915 75 51 2 22 ~=1,160 Pi eae 
1914 113 79 7 27 058 Totals— : 
1913.... 286 201 15 79 ©13,010 ae 8,640 3,167 116 3857 183,343 
weiss ee ee Baas 
SUEA, i «ees 3 ¢ d 
19132323722? 180 1,518 346 298 18,977 
Cushing. 1912...... 1,012 ‘536 301 1735 11,219 
‘ Comp Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. acme 
January 47 47 es +e $0. 800 Districts—Wells Drilled in 1916. 
February 60 51 3 6 9,361 é af oe 
BMATGR «20s 45 37 2 6 10,010 Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. FE rod. 
CO Fares 53 47 2 4 6,500 Montgomery 864 730 36 48 8,267 
May 70 65 3 2 22,615 Chautauqua 510 439 20 51 7,447 
June 81 T 2 2 46,585 Butler ....... 1,009 846 36 © 127 154,002 
NE Ens 600% 82 72 3 7 22,905 Wilson ...... 68 63 3 2 575 
August ..... 68 61 7 -. 16,010 Neosho 252 236 6 10 94,271 
September 48 42 2 4 TORS Alen. taceccs 826 314 6 6 3,178 
October 116 100 13 3 18,250 Franklin ..... 252 235 3 14 2,010 
November 40 37 2 ee 4” om 275 =217 2 563,125 
December . 62 56 3 3 7,820 Miscellaneous... 84 37 7 43 468 
8 ee eee le od ae gee IE Et I « 
tals— Totals— 
™ 41916... 772 692 42 38 230,316 1916...... 3,640 3,167 116 257 183,343 
1915... .1,015 944 19 52 633,970 1915 : 1,123 6400844 139 7,938 
1914.... 768 679 86 53 667,146 1914.. : 2)894 1,817 805 272 18,036 
1918.... 888 770 65 48 83,493 | 2;180 1,518 364 298° 18,977 
1912.... 100 79 12 9 10,665 BOERS 06:c0's 1,012 534 3801 175 11,219 
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Misc. - 
Chero. Chero. Cleve- Cush- Heald- Wild 

1916. D. 8. S.S. Osage. land. ing. Creek. Kay. ton. Cat, Total. 
ge Se re ae 10 5 0 3 0 54 0 3 + 79 
hes yp Me Ol eee en 15 7 6 3 6 55 0 3 2 97 
OTe ee 18 16 3 6 82 2 3 3 133 
BA ORR ee 30 9 1 6 4 S4 1 1 5 141 
Po ee a ee eee 23 22 4 4 2 82 0 0 20 199 
SOO FaVe Ketel esti vevese 12 0 3 7 2 74 0 4 3 105 
° . MLE ee rt 4 10 1 2 7 50 1 2 1 73 
Fn. nce MERC 15 6 6 3 v 58 2 0 2 92 
SOPtAMbOP sc cccsiccccwesdecs Ss 3 1 3 4 47 1 1 7 75 
Oe te ee ee eee 8 8 2 8 3 39 0 0 3 71 
November 3 4 3 3 1 27 0 0 2 43 
December 2 3 1 0 3 46 2 0 0 60 

TOG, BONG: ccvcccsees 148 93 28 45 38 698 v 19 56 1,133 
Yo rere 72 57 33 22 52 484 8 90 46 R64 
OURS, “TOG eve criveccstcees 238 77 98 27 53 653 52 116 12 1,326 

Estimated New Prodution, 1916. 
Chero, Chero. Cleve- Cush- Heald.- Misc.- 

1916. DS. 8S. 8. Osage. land. ing. Creek. Kay. ton, Wild C, Total. 

TANUATY cnoeccceses 1,850 1,350 30 =. 49, S00 10,340 §380 = =§610,360 45 75,740 
Serbovesee 1,218 1,020 253 19,361 14,104 40 5,191 75 43,103 

vaV OC wise vets 809 810 675 10,010 12,223 G74 13,249 20 40,180 
Seveddeeccecee 1,490 530 450 6,590 17,496 610 8,686 30 §638,336 

2,160 2,120 600 22,615 14,001 636 10,751 6038 56,485 

1,430 475 773 46,585 13,410 50 «10,920 520 76,240 

1,979 3,350 560 22,905 13,08 450 7,296 20 51,300 

1,110 2,111 290 16,010 7,508 85 1,737 210 30,468 

September ......... 766 2,150 1,275 7,545 8,259 500 2,975 340 24,978 
QOCGDEE «cccvowsczess 280 =«—-1,900 285 13, 2h 9,705 480 2, 463 200 «=.29, 178 
November .......... 580 955 130 7,615 7,900 150 2,045 220 20,195 
December .......... 36) =1,910 195 7,820 7,221 660 1,957 420 21,098 

Totals, 1916 14, 086 18,681 5,516 230,316 135,942 5,124 He 272 2, 812 507,301 
Totals, 1915... 7,723 11,725 1,160 633,970 62,350 1,06€ 380 «6570-788, 696 
Totals, 1914 15,210 28,082 4,068 667,146 124,123 5,308 it ‘890 318 076,915 

Successful Oil Wells, 1916, 
Mont Chau- Wil Frank- Miscella- 
gomery. tauqua. Butler, son, Neosho. Allen. lin. Miami. neous, Total. 
TOMUATY civcccccccccccvesees 59 31 Hf) ee 9 il 12 9 va 140 
February ..ccccs coccscccess 71 24 5 o° 17 15 11 18 aX 161 
p | RAP Tre 52 50 53 3 21 33 17 22 8 254 
April 71 43 58 4 pt 42 21 24 3 297 

ay v1 46 113 15 46 34 30 13 420 
June 109 56 111 6 49 388 81 8 435 
July 7% %% 70 11 ST 48 8 26 3 408 
August ...+++- 6% 36 108 4 11 12 13 1 258 
September 78 26 o4 4 7 8 10 2 238 
October ........ 15 s 81 4 s 10 10 1 146 
November ..cscccccccccccess 30 74 9 16 20 16 3 239 
December  ..e-esseeeeetevers 37 12 70 8 19 4 8 171 

Totals, 1916.....cccceveearnes 780 439 846 63 314 235 217 37 3,167 
Tutals, 1915....--ceeeeereses 200 114 17 10 49 77 35 42 5 
Totals, W14....eeeeeeeeeeees 716 328 ee 28 175 163 132 46 1,817 

Gas Wells, 1915. 
Mont Chau- Wil- nk- Miscella- 

gomery. tauqua. Butler. son. Neosho. Allen. ‘~ Miami. neous, Total. 
January 6 os 1 os 2 oT - es 9 
February 7 < : ee 1 ee 1 es 13 
March ..cccces s 3 3 _ as 1 15 
APFi] oo cece eens 4 ‘. 1 1 ‘ 8 
Ma (Bosseivess vee 3 2 3 2 1 1 1 i ms 14 
TUNG cncccereneeereerseseeee 2 4 3 . os . - aa 9 
JULY ccccccccceceescvceseress 1 1 6 ae os 1 1 10 
August 4 1 3 1 7 He 9 
September 1 2 4 1 2 ‘2 10 
October . 1 +s ‘ 1 2 4 
November 1 1 + - . ¥e 7 
December 1 10 . 11 

Totals, 1916.....ccseeeceees 36 20 36 3 6 6 3 2 7 116 
Totals, ‘1915....-00.sseeeeees 13125 5 13 4300 «(1485 6 72 344 
, WBa icsvincsacacess 138 30 ‘a i233 8 32 13 49 304 

Dry Holes, 1916. 
Mont- Chau- Wil- Frank- Miscella- 
gomery. tauqua. Butler. son. Neosho. Allen, iin. Miami. neous. Total. 
TANOATY 2 occ ccsccccccececseces 3 2 oe “: se ve 2 ee 7 
WODrPuary occ csccccccsccccess 5 4 4 3 ee ve es oe 16 
DE ncbdanvvedacettesessex 12 2 8 - . aa se 3 es 25 
MEE bcs ccad conde iy seusee tse 8 4 13 2 1 Oi xg 15 2 47 
Rs cccdu ua guiesds wie ans 5 5 16 FA 1 4 9 1 46 
SES vg Gu E Roe bas bands 6 11 15 es 2 2 8 fe, 44 
JUDY ccccsccdcccccccescvce 2 6 2 o ad 2 2 3 16 
August 2 4 17 ne as 2 Ss 10 43 
September 8 10 17 1 1 1 1 6 40 
October .. oe 2 7 ea oe 2 2 14 27 
November a 19 1 6 7 35 
December es 9 oe oe ee 11 

elie BOOKS & dcricasaienie 48 51 9127 2 10 6 14 56 43 357 
Totals, 1915. ...ccscccccecs 51 27 2 10 4 9 15 20 139 
Totale, 1914...-sececsccese 75 38 2 19 10 29 43 38 272 

Estimated New Production, 1916. 
Mont- Chau- Wil- Frank- Miscella- 
gomery. tauqua. Butler, son. Neosho. Allen. lin. Miami. neous. Total. 

ua: 703 «717s GAS -- 12% 18 180 40 .. 2960 
Seseery 896 750 80 ;. 1,580 140 110 489 °. 8,895 
March - 7 640 2,707 25 ‘280 264 135 824 30 5,200 
eo" Bee 841 615 5,420 45 510 625 205 474 35 8,760 
Stas duc i-s- 452 995 9,462 80 429 492- 320 240 25 «12,595 
WA: ads Cio ewanens xona dade 915 1,1 ,052 475 224 224 9% 500 
al adienebappibe seaman, 749 518 305 150 45 18,664 
August 646 151 150 134 10 22860 
EMERG coc os ocaccpejapaas 790 73 «#85 «6170 «86935 ©«=— «28,168 
CEE nce estes’ sonnsette 365 85 86 160 28 29,420 
INOVGEEIDET 2. c cee cesccrseecee 695 160 130 225 6 16,561 
December ......- 420 165 40 95 +» 10,780 

Totals, 1916.......... 8,267 7 75 3,178 2,010 3,125 468 183,343 
Totals RE Se 1,689 ; 3g 455 578 385 461 7,938 
Totals, yt Y er . 6,061 4,829 254 2,376 1,808 1,304 976 414 18,036 

Montgomery County. Butler County, 

1916. Comp. Oil. Gas. oy Free. 1916. Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January . & 59 & ‘ u January ..... 10 9 1 > 645 
February 83 71 7 5 896 February 11 5 2 4 30 
March ......- i2 8652 8 12 aa; ‘Maron ....... 64 53 3 8 2,707 
eee 81 71 2 8 ee? BMA cag 71 58 ty 13 420 
May ” 91 3 5 ee Meer 34... acs 132 ©6118 3 16 462 
June 1i7 109 2 6 Fr ane 129 111 3 15 20,052 
July 78 7% 1 oa 44 fs ae 78 70 6 2 15,505 
August ..... 69 G3 4 2 G46 August... :: 128 108 3 17 21,164 
September . Se 78 1 3 790 Septembe; 115 Ot + 17 345 
October ...... | ie! Se Seas 5 365 October a cae 7 28,376 
Novembe: 60 59 1 “. Ss November 4 74 1 19 14,701 
December 40 37 1 - 0 December 89 70 10 9 : 

Totals— * ee ee 

1016 ..... 864 780 36 48 8 267 Totals— 
i) rae 382 «©6200 = 13 51 1,689 1916...... 1,008 846 86 127 154,002 
SOAS, i ceive 929 716 138 76 6,061 191%...... 23 17 5 1 1,655 
BOIS. .ccce 877 599 176 102 5,026 
1DLZ. ...>> 306 203 137 56 3,903 a 
Wilson County. 
Chautauqua County 1916. Comp. Oil. Gas Dry. Prod. 

1916. Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. January a ee a .; ie 
January ..... 83 31 oe 2 717 February ee - a5 ; ie 
February 30 24 2 750 March |...... 3 3 << we 25 
March 55 BO 3 2 OOP. - ROO, Con ecacn 7 4 1 2 45 
APril ...ceees 51 43 4 4 615 BE ae aa 17 15 2 ee 1) 
BO. asus qabt 53 46 2 5 905 June ......... 6 6 RY 60 
DE caaadaee « 71 56 4 11 ee Baa 11 11 115 
wee wosnassee 83 17 1 5 875 August . 4 + 70 
August ...... 41 36 1 4 410 Septomber 4 4 ii 45 
September 38 « 26 . 10 525 October ...... 4 4 20 

ober .. il 8 1 z 205 November 9 9 70 
November 32 30 ee 2 885 December 3 3 55 
December 12 12 ee 230 [ae SS See St oS 

als— Totals— ‘ : 

ToS. a’ 510 439 20 61 7,447 1916 68 63 3 2 S75 
1915 166 114 25 27 1,710 1915 25 10 13 1 67 
W016. .cccec 396 328 380 38 4,829 1914 60 28 18 20 264 
BOS se ccc 457 326 55 76 6,063 TOIT... 650 148 41 68 49 360 
1912 225 175 13 37 = 4,430 1912 171 * * "s * 
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BENCO STEEL CONTAINERS 


Means Economy and Satisfaction 


When you want Drums of known quality and durability 
for shipping and storage of inflammable liquids or oils of 
all kinds, use Benco Steel Drums. 

Both the I. C. C. No. 5 and one time shippers are built to 
withstand the rough usage expected of a steel drum and 
are used exclusively by many large concerns. 

Made in plain or galvanized steel of 10, 20, 30, 50 and 55 
gallon capacity. 

Benco Gasoline Faucet Tanks, Oil Pump Tanks and 
Heavy Varnish Tanks are made of the best quality Gal- 
vanized sheets, and are especially adapted for gasoline, 
kerosine and all lubricating oils. Standard size—30, 60, 
110 and !65 gallon capacity. 


Get our prices on your next requirements. 


Our increased storage facilities and new equipment insures 
prompt service; our location lessens your freight charges. 
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Wilson é Bennett Mfg.Co 


65th St. G 58th Ave. Chicago, lit 
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ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


When our Paints, Varnishes, Stains and 
. all Wood Finishing Materials have stood 
@igh |= Phe AD-EL-ITE Test” they are 
Perfection in Finishes 











The special laboratory and practical tests to which we subject 
each of our products assures the user that, if properly applied, 
they will always make good on the job. 


They not only equal any other goods for the purpose, but go 
them one better. 


New general catalogue—new complete Varnish catalogue— 
Aniline Stain book—Industrial Finish book, etc., now ready. 
Insist on AD-EL-ITE and get your full dollar’s worth. 


716-726 Washington Blvd. + CHICACO 
ee ee eee 


Toronto: 220 Yonge St. Brooklyn: 69 Washington Ave. 













































im Neosho County. 
16. Com y 
January ..... 9 7 — — , Pres 
February ay i ‘3 41,530 
rch 218 Re +3 "280 
32 31 1 510 
38 82 1 5 429 
27 27 oe 365 
+ ro 402 
September . i. 11 9 i 1 100 
October ...... 9 9 9 
November 14 12 2 130 
December 18 18 18 
Totals— SORA) aoe ete. ae ee 
| 252 236 6 10 4,271 
eee 149 “96 43 10 938 
bth dewens 266 224 23 19 2,376 
913.. 314 3 a d 
| ieee 15 “ 94 4 

“ Allen County. 

16. Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod 
January ..... 13° 1 2 dts 
February 15 15 ee ee 140 
es eee 33 33 ve es 264 
OSE. beseiaes 44 42 ee 2 525 
Bee eseeveswe 48 46 1 1 492 
OE: accede ces 51 49 ée 2 475 
ere 57 57 “er 518 
August eocces 11 11 « 151 
September 10 7 2 1 73 
Octuber ...... 9 § 1 85 
November 16 16 160 
December 19 19 165 

Totals— a ere . pb. a 

1916 326314 6 6 3,178 

1915. 67 49 14 445 

1914. 1938 175 8 10 1,808 

1912. 179 156 8 1 2,262 

1912 69 ; ‘ are 
Franklin County. 

1916. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
suneary 12 ee ee 130 

“ebruary 11 oe ee 
March 17 “ os 135 
April 2 1 os 295 
May 34 1 + 320 
June 38 2 224 
July 48 1 2 305 
August 12 y 150 
September ... 9 8 1 85 
October ...... 12 10 2 86 
November 21 20 1 130 
December 4 4 se 40 

Totals— ar ae ees 

ae 252 235 3 14 2,010 

|) ee 121 77 35 9 578 

aoee ewacce 229 168 s2 29 1,304 

1913. 58 63 1 6 

| 26 ° : . he — 
Miami County. 

1916 Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January ..... 11 9 nie 2 490 
February 19 18 1 439 
March °...... 6S 2 .. 3 324 
PE wetevess 39 24 - 15 474 
—— SaeoRs se = 30 1 9 2 
| See 3 3 re 8 
SEY deseccdec 28 26 ve 2 50 
August 21 18 8 134 
September 11 10 1 170 
October .. 12 10 2 160 
November ‘ 22 16 6 225 
December .... 8 8 95 

Totals— fh rh 06 oe Le. 5 R, 

1916 Tree 275 217 2 56 3,125 

> | re 56 35 6 15 385 

1914. cece 188 132 13 45 976 

Miscellaneous. 

1916. Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
Merch 2.2.00. + 3 1 ae 8 
April 5 3 on 2 35 
May 14 13 os 1 125 
June 8 8 + 95 
Jul ee 7 3 1 3 45 
August ., 11 1 os 10 10 
September 8 2 6 35 
October ...... 17 1 2 14 2 
November 10 3 7 65 

Totals— os ee . a 

1916..... 37 4 43 468 

1915...... 134 420 72 s«B 

| ere 433 46 49 38 414 

BEB. 0008 63 12 26 15 87 


Mid-Continent _ Refining in 
1916. 


The Indiahoma Refining Company is in- 
creasing the capacity of its plant at East 
St. Louis from 1,000 barrels a day to 3,000 
barrels a day. It is installing a complete 
laboratory which will be in charge of 
Harry L. Deming. The Indiahoma Com- 
pany now has an investment of over $2,- 
225,000. It owns 160 barrels a day produc- 
tion and has 200 miles of pipeline. It 
owns and operates 600 tank cars. 

The Phoenix Refining Company has 
doubled the capacity of its plant the past 
year. It owns extensive lease holdings 
throughout the field, represents an in- 
vestment of over $500,000, operates 145 
tank cars and owns 2% miles of pipeline. 
Its plans for the coming year contemplate 
one of the most complete experimental 
Stations in the mid-continent field. The 
building will include testing rooms, chem- 
ist’s laboratory, dark room, receiving 
room, sample room, storage room, etc. It 
will be in charge of a thorough work- 
man. Manager Melvin is also building a 
complete hospital room as first aid to 
the injured in connection with his plant. 
The Phoenix Refining Company has ex- 
pended over $175,000 in improvements dur- 
ing i916. 

The Constantin Refining Company now 
represents a total investment of $815,000. 
The unusual feature of this statement 
rests in the fact that Mr. Constantin took 
a pliant of little consequence at Tulsa 
three years ago and has built up his 
present magnificent plant from an invest, 
ment of $8,000. The improvements to his 
plant in 1916 amounted to $160,000. The 
plant now has a daily capacity of about 
5,000 barrels, the actual runs for 1916 
averaging 3,500 barrels a day. The Con- 
stantin plant owns 200 tank cars and 
operates an additional 200 under lease. 
The company owns 25 miles of pipeline. 
Mr. Constantin also owns a half inter- 
est in the Boynton Refining Company. 


Southern Oil Plant in Cushing Dis- 
trict. 

The Southern Oil Corporation has one 
of the ideal plants in the Cushing dis- 
trict. It represents an investment of $1,- 
200,000. This institution has been built up 
through the personal aggressiveness of 
R. S. Ayers The refinery has a capacity 
of 7,000 barrels a day and actually ran 
an average of 5,000 barrels of crude a 
day in 1916. It owns 70 miles of pipeline 
into the Cushing field and operates 172 
tank cars. 
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_A refining institution that has come 
into immediate attention and importance 
is the Pan-American Refining Company 
at Tulsa, Okla. This organization is 
headed by J. M. Burk and Myers Gross, 
who were formerly active in the Gulf 
Coast oil fields. They are live wires and 
are ‘‘doers’’ of things. The Pan-Ameri- 
can plant cost $750,000. It owns 450 bar- 
rels a day production, has built eight 
miles pipeline, owns 460 tank cars, and 
is now running 1,#60 barrels of crude a 
day. Six additional stills will be con- 
sructed immediately so that it will have 
a capacity by April 1 of 6,000 barrels a 
day. It is erecting four 55,000 barrel steel 
tanks and during the coming year will 
add a wax plant to the refinery. 
Cosden & Co, 

Cosden & Co. is one of the biggest and 
most important independent oil concerns 
in the United States, It occupies a unique 
position in American oildom and is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, The business is 
concentrated and characterized for its ef- 
ficiency. The combined Cosden refinery 
and producing interests represent an in- 
vestment exceeding $30,000,000. This in- 
cludes 18,000 barrels a day production, 500 
miles of pipeline, 1,200 tank cars, and a 
complete lubricating plant, the capacity 
of which is now being increased to 1,500 
barrels of lubricating oil a day. The 
capacity of the Tulsa refinery is being 
increased from 15,000 to 45,000 barrels of 
crude a day. 

The Peerless Refining Company has an 
investment of $651,000. It owns 1580 tank 
cars and is admirably located at the gate- 
way of the Cushing field. 

The International Refining Company, 
which also operates the Ardmore refin- 
ery, now embraces a total investment of 
$8,000,000. The company owns 6,000 bar- 
rels a day production and has 60 miles of 
pipeline. It operates 600 tank cars, of 
which number it owns outright 300. Re- 
cently this organization took over the 
Gunsburg-Forman interests in the south 
part of the field. 


The Doherty Syndicate. 


One of the large and potent influences 
in the mid-continent field which has de- 
veloped entirely in the past year is famil- 
iarly known to the public as the Doherty 
syndicate. This company has _ recently 
acquired four refineries and is combining 
these interests under one management to 
be known as the American Refining Com- 
pany with principal offices at Tulsa, 
Okla. The Doherty syndicate now in- 
cludes the American refinery at Okmul- 
gee, Okla., the Producers’ refinery at 
Gainesville, Texas; the Oklahoma Refin- 
ing Company’s plant at Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; the Cushing refinery at Cushing, 
Okla., and the Ponca refinery at Ponca 
City, Okla. There is a complete lubricat- 
ing plant in connection with the latter 
refinery. The total valuation of its re- 
fining interests is approximately $7,000,000, 
including attractive contracts. The Do- 
herty interests own in Butler county, 
Kansas, 35,000 barrels a day of high grade 
production. The total value of the Do- 
herty refining and producing interests is 
supposed to aggregate something like 
$35,000,000. 

The American refinery will have, as 
soon as its present orders are filled, 260 
tank cars in operation; it owns 6 miles 
of pipeline and represents an investment 
of $750,000; the capacity of the refinery 
has been largely increased recently and 
will probably run an average of about 
2,40 barrels a day in 1917. The Producers’ 
refinery handled fully 8,000 barrels of 
crude a day in 1916; it owns 75 miles of 
pipeline from the refinery to the Heald- 
ton pool, including gathering lines. The 
Producers’ refinery, not including tank 
cars, represents an investment of $1,250,- 
000. The Cushing refinery ran an average 
of 2,500 barrels of crude a day in 1916, 
has an investment of over $200,000, and 
operates five miles of pipeline. The Ponca 
refinery has an investment of over $350,- 
000, operates 9 miles of pipeline and actu- 
ally treated 3,000 barrels-of crude a day 
the past year. The Ponca, Cushing and 
Producers’ companies own and operate 
590 tank cars, the cost of which is not 
reckoned in the figures above. The Okla- 
homa Refining Company’s plant now has 
a capacity of 2,000 barrels of crude a day, 
has been practically rebuilt during the 
past year and is an ideal institution. It 
owns its own filling stations and oper- 
ates 68 tank cars. It averaged about 
1,200 barrels of crude a day the past year. 


The Sinclair Syndicate, 
Probably the most spectacular event in 
the history of the mid-continent field has 
been the organization and launching of 
the Sinclair syndicate. Harry F. Sinclair 
had been known for years in mid-conti- 
ment producing circles. He had earned a 
reputation as one of the most daring 
plungers oildom had ever seen and his 
judgment was phenomenal. It had be- 
come almost a by-word that wherever he 
drilled a well, he got a gusher. After 
dissolving partnership with P. J. White, 
he decided to enter the refining field and 
his first deal therein was a $70,000,000 
merger, taking over the Milliken Refin- 
ing Company at Vinita, Okla., the Cha- 
nute Refining Company’s plants at Cush- 
ing, Okla., and Chanute, Kan., and the 
Cudahy Refining Company’s refineries at 
Coffeyville, Kan., and Muskogee, Okla., 
and extensive producing properties owned 
by Mr, Sinclair and his associates. Since 
the merger the company has drilled in 
many excellent wells and added‘a num- 
ber of large producing properties to its 
holdings. It is now one of the leading 
producing companies in the mid-conti- 
nent field. In addition to the refineries 
owned, the company has plans to build 
a pipeline from Butler county, Kansas, 
to Chicago by way of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
and is starting work on a refinery at 
Kansas City, another at Fort Madison, 
and u third at Chicago. With these and 
the plant at Chanute, Kan., it will have 
four refineries on this line. This is probably 
the most gigantic undertaking an inde- 
pendent company ever attempted. It is 
apparent the company intends not only 
to have enough of its own production to 
supply its own refineries, but also suf- 
ficient marketing facilities to take care of 
its refined outpout as it is buying many 
distributing stations throughout the In- 
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aiana territory and will soon be second 
enly in this respect to the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. 


Petroleum Products Company. 


The Petroleum Products Company at 
Independence, Kan., has averaged 3,000 
barrels a day the past year. The Stand- 
ard Asphalt and Rubber Company is op- 
erated in connection with this plant, using 
the heavier products in the manufacture 
of road materials, etc. The total invest- 
ment is about $2,750,000. The company 
operates 200 miles of pipeline and 200 tank 
cars. It has a lubricating plant in con- 
nection, the capacity of which was 
doubled the past year by the installation 
of eight new presses. 

The Mid-Continent Gasoline Company 
erected a refinery at Tulsa, Okla., during 
the past year and is now running about 
5,000 barrels a day. This plant runs prin- 
cipally on kerosene distillates, but owns 
about 2,000 barrels a day production of 
its own. It has 100 tank cars and is now 
increasing its capacity by the construc- 
tion of four additional stills. It has an 
investment of about $125,000, 

The Lesh Refining Company at Arkan- 
sas City, Kan., has made splendid prog- 
ress in its brief existence. It is now 
putting in a wax plant and when com- 
pleted wiil have an investment of $300,000. 
The company started without anything 
and its growth is a testimonial to the 
business ability of its owner, Dr. A. J. 
Lesh. The refinery is located at Arkan- 
sas City and is running about 1,200 bar- 
rels a day, but will soon have a capacity 
of 2,000 barrels a day. It increased its 
precipitation of gasoline 3 per cent. in 
1916 over 1915. The company owns twelve 
distributing stations. 

Muskogee Refining Company. 

The Muskogee Refining Company is one 
of the exceptionally attractive proposi- 
tions in the mid-continent field at the 
present time. It has been growing re- 
markably under its present ownership. 
It now represents an investment of $1,- 
250,000. This is the more remarkable 
when are recalled its early history and 
the tribulations through which it passed. 
It seems to have a brilliant future. Plans 
are already made to double the capacity 
early in 1917. It owns approximately 
75 miles of pipeline, to which are con- 
nected about 270 producing wells. It 
makes all grades of light oils and lubri- 
cating oils, greases and wax. 

The Magnolia Petroleum Company has 
grown remarkably fast since it entered 
the mid-continent field in 1914. In these 
three years it has purchased and han- 
dled in Oklahoma 12,849,997 barrels of 
crude. It operates a refinery at_ Fort 
Worth, Texas, on Oklahoma crude al- 
most exclusively. This cOmpany owns 
and operates approximately 1,117 miles of 
8-inch, 131 miles of 6-inch and 30 miles 
of 4-inch pipelines, besides 300 miles of 
gravity system lines. It has 690 miles 
of telegraph lines. Nearly all companies 
operating pipelines these days find it nec- 
eSsary also to have telegraph lines of 
their own. The Magnolia has 234 steel 
storage tanks in connection with its pipe- 
line system. On December 1, 1916, it em- 
ployed 735 men. It has operated chiefly 
in the Healdton pool, but has recently 
acquired a pipeline to Cushing. 

Other New Concerns. 

One of the new refining concerns is the 
Central Refining Company, located at 
Drumright, Okla. It has a capacity of 
nearly 1,000 barrels a day and gets its 
crude within a radius of a mile. The 
plant cost $15,000, and will manufacture 
gasoline and fuel oil. 

Tho Crescent Refining Company is one 
of the newest contenders for recognition 
in refining circles in the Oklahoma field. 
Its plant is nearing completion. It is lo- 
eated at Newkirk, Okla., and will repre- 
sent an investment of $200,000 with a daily 
capacity of about 3,000 barrels. It will 
have 13 miles of 4-inch and 8 miles of 2- 
inch pipelines. 


Mid-Continent Refineries, 1916. 


Company and location of refinery. 
Doherty Syndicate— 
American Refining Co., Okmulgee, 
Cushing Refining Co., Cushing, Okla...... 
Ponca Refining Co., Ponca City, Okla..... 
Producers’ Refining Co., Gainesville, Tex. 
Sinclair Syndicate 
Cudahy Refining Co., Okla.. 
Cudahy Refining Co., Kan.. 
Chanute Refining Co., Okla. 
Chanute Refining Co., Kan.. 


Muskogee, 
Coffeyville, 
Cushing, 

Chanute, 


Milliken Refining Co., Vinita, Okla......... 


Consolidated Oil Refining Co.— 
Cleveland, Okla.... 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill.......... 

Consumers’ Refining Co., Cushing, O 

Capital Refining Co., Oklahoma City, 

Cosden & Co.— 











Okla... 


Tete, ORI. occ cccccccccsecsccenscccccececes 
Bigheart, Okla.. 
Cushing, Okla.. 


Crystal White Refining Co., 
Constantin Refining Co., Tulsa, 
Boynton Refining Co., Boynton, 
Continental Refining Co., 


Okla 


Hillman Refining Co., Cushing, Okla.......... 
THinolse Ofl Ce., Cuehing, Oil... cccccscecvere 
Indiahoma Ref, Co.— 

Ce, COUEac cocaynesviessasner cae eeenne 3 

East St. Louis, Ill.. error Lane 
International Ref. Co.— 

PT a 6 0.4 65 60 dn ned dacaccaevences 

Ce CON acta dusk den nekeeie cs ee eencees 
Lawton Refining Co., Lawton, Okla.......... 
Muskogee Refining Co., Muskogee, Okla....... 
Mid-Continent Gasoline Co., Tulsa, Okla...... 
Beonomy Oil and Refining Co., Blackwell, Okla 
North American Refining Co., Pemeta, Okla... 
Oilton Refining Co., Ollton, Okla......... 
Pan-American Refining Co., 


Peerless Refining Co., 
Phoenix Refining Co., Sand Springe, Okla...... 


Pierce Oil Corporation, Sand Springs, Okla.... 


Roxana Petroleum Co., Cushing, Ok 


Park Lake Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla...... 
indéeveuense 


Sapulpa Refining Co., Sapulpa, 
Southern Oi] Corporation, Yale, Okla.......... 
Sun Oil Co., 


Texas Company, Tulsa, Okla.........esseeees: 


Uncle Sam Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla........+...00s. 


Webster Oil and Gasoline Co., Yale, Okla 

Webster Refining Co., Coalton, Okla........... 
Superior Ol] Co., Yale, ORIR, ..ccccccnnccececes 
Yale Oil Refining Co., Yale, Okla.... eseee 






Okla.. 
Oklahoma Refining Co., Oklohoma City, Okla. 












Bristow, Okla........ 


Tulsa, OME. cds 0ts. tse 
Cushing, Okla.......... : 


We AS a 0.0 4600.660% 060 00000 ’ 
Tiger Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla............ 


mid-continent field is the North American 
Refining Company at Pemeta, Okla. This 
is the Colcord-Wheatcroft interests. The 
Pemeta plant has installed the Parker 
cracking process and is making a suc- 
cess of it. It has also increased its capa- 
city and has lately organized on a more 
extensive financial basis and will mate- 
rially increase its operations in 1917. It 
owns the Rosedale Refining Company at 
Rosedale, Kan., a suburb of Kansas City, 
and is at the present time building a 4, 
barrel plant at Sheffield, another suburb 
of Kansas City. 

A. F. Vandersall, who built the Crystal * 
White refinery at Allen, Okla., his inter- 
est in which he sold to good advantage, 
has now planned to erect a 1,600-barrel 
plant at Ottawa, Kan. 

Daily 
average 
crude 
“4 used, 
Year Approximate Bbls., 
built investment. 1916. 
$7,000,000 
iperaweansees 1907 1,500 
owsbsoeee 1906 1,200 
1912 2,500 
1912 3,000 
esceveivene 1915 8,000 
35,000,000 
1905 300 
1909 4,500 
1914 4.500 
1907 1,600 
shavebavenet 1910 6,000 
1913 100,000 530 
1909 50,000 1,000 
1915 35,000 300 
1912 864,790 4,500 
1915 20,000 300 
30,000,000 
seetaxsacaeue 11,000 
600 
1,400 
16,000 300 
815,000 3,500 
45,000 *300 
Vidctevasene 1914 166,000 1,300 
Glade saves 1914 12,000 500 
Vivek setene 1914 66,000 1,200 
2,225,000 
b dea nats oer 1910 2,200 
Fp. - 1907 750 
8,000,000 
Da diay cena 1914 5,800 
iiccparetaeee 1915 5,000 
cet kbtsetuie 1916 20,000 300 
Hersey 1905 1,250,000 1,600 
eit 1916 125,000 *300 
rian 0 wie -ncdan 1916 50,000 *500 
Rh. oe oes 1915 175,000 2,200 
1916 6,000 300 
ary By 1916 750,000 *440 
vaunes heae 1914 651,000 3,000 
ike gee ane 1913 500,000 2,000 
PPO eee 1913 875,000 10,000 
eo eee i 1916 1,000,000 10,000 
senteni eee 1915 10,000 300 
NERA EARNS So 1908 749,900 3,500 
Sach eauaueel 1915 1,200,000 5,000 
ERA 1915 100,000 2,500 
ee cdten sane 1916 60,000 800 
peneacenaeee 1910 350,000 10,000 
cnewees ee ean 1906 100,000 800 
1915 17,080 800 
ina ent 1911 Idle 
aaads 1916 5,000 #100 
1916 12,000 *100 
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The Star Refining Company is of the 
vintage of 1916, although it will not be 
ready to start operations until February 
1. The plant cost about $16,000, is located 
at Yale, Okla., and has a capacity of 1,000 
barrels a day. One and a half miles of 
pipeline connect it to wells in the Yale 
pool, which will supply it with a sufficient 
amount of crude, 

The White Star Refining Company is 
building a plant at Tulsa, Okla. It will 
be ready for operation February 1 and 
will cost about $100,000. It will not oper- 
ate on crude, but will handle distillates 
from other refineries and have a capacity 
cf 2,000 brrels a day. It will make gaso- 
line, greaseless naphtha with low end- 
Point and fuel oil. 

L. L, Marcell, who was one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the Chanute Refining 
Company when it entered into the Sin- 
clair merger, together with J. H. and F. 
L. Miller and A. N, Allen, of Chanute, 
Kan., has organized the White Eagle Pe- 
troleum Company and is building an 
ideal plant on a fine location within the 
city limits of Augusta, Kan. It is ex- 
pected the plant will be ready for opera- 
tion by April 1 and will have an approxi- 
mate investment, including tank cars, of 
$750,000. It is expected it will start off 
with a capacity of about 5,000 barrels a 
day, manufacturing gasoline, kerosene, 
distillates, gas and fuel oils. Mr. Marcell 
is now the principal owner in four dif- 
5 ga refineries in the mid-continent 












































Sterling Oil and Refining. 


A new concern that is not yet in opera- 

tion, but which has been commanding a 
great deal of attention in the Kansas 
field, is known as the Sterling Oil and 
Refining Company and is located at 
Wichita, Kan. It will be ready for opera- 
tion June 1 and will have a capacity of 
5,000 barrels of crude a day, manufactur- 
ing gasoline, kerosene, gas and fuel oils, 
lubricating oils, greases and wax. The 
plant will cost approximately $500,000. At 
the present time a 20 mile 8-inch pipeline 
is being laid from Augusta to Wichita. 
The company owns its own production in 
Eastern Kansas, but will not connect its 
wells to this line. It owns leases in But- 
ler county, Kansas, which it expects to 
develop, 
_ecently Harry M. Evans and Fred H. 
rhwing, of Kansas City, principal owners 
of the Ponca Refining Company, the 
Cushing Refining Company. and the Pro- 
ducers’ Refining Company sold _ their 
holdings to the Doherty syndicate. At 
that time they intended to retire com- 
pletely from the refining business. They 
have since, however, organized the 
Evans-Thwing Refining Company with a 
paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and have 
Started building a plant in Kansas City 
with a daily capacity of 4,000 barrels. 
They have purchased material for an- 
other plant which will be located some- 
where in the Kansas field. They have 
also placed order for 150 tank cars. A 
third plant will be erected later. The 
company proposes acquiring its own pro- 
duction. 

One of the big growing concerns in the 
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WILLIAM 0. GOODRICH COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Proprietors 
MILWAUKEE LINSEED OIL WORKS 
PURE LINSEED OIL 
Raw Boiled Amber Raw 
Refined Bleached 
Oil Cake Oil Cake Meal 


Whole and Crushed Flax Seed 


All orders given immediate attention and shipments made promptly 


Write for Samples and Prices 





' AGENCIES AT 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 











Sal Soda (slauber Salt 
Heavy Chemicals 


We solicit export business and pack goods especially for that 
, trade. | 


When in the market for heavy chemicals on contract let us 
quote you prices, etc. 


Columbus Crystal Company 


Office and Works 10-18 Arch Street, Newark, N. J. 
Works—Newark Transfer, N. J. 








OIL PAINT 


a 


Year 
built. 
1905 


Approximate 
investment. 
300,000 


Company and location of refinery. 

Commonwealth Oil and Refining 
(Formerly Eastern Kansas Oil 

Eldorado Refining Co., Eldorado, 
Great Western Oil Refining Co. 
Hutchinson Refining Co, 1 
Kansas Oil Refining Co.’ 
Kaneas Co-operative 
Kanotex Refining Co., Caney, 

Kansas City Refining Co., Kansas City, 
General Refining Co., Kansas City, é 
Lesh Refining Co., Arkansas City, 

Mi ler Petroleum Refining Co., Humboldt, 
National Refining Co., Coffeyville, Kan 
O-K Refining Co., Niotaze, K 
Petroleum Products Co., Independence, 
Rollin Oil Refinery, Chanute, K 
Rosedale Refining Co., Rosedale, 
Uncle Sam Oil Co., Cherryvale, 
Wichita Independent Oi] and. Refining 
Wilhoit Refining Co., Joplin, M 
St. Joseph Viscosity Oil and Refining 
Anderson & Gustafson (sold), St, Louis, 


Co., 
Co.) 
Kan.... 
Erie, Kan. 
Hutchinson, K 

» Coffeyville, Kan......secsssss 
Refining Co., Chanute, Kan 


Moran, Kan, 
1916 
1905 
1915 
1006 
1806 
1906 
1906 
1910 
1914 
10g 
1907 
1905 
1900 
1904 
1915 
1906 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1916 


55,000 
760,000 
10,000 
325,000 
25,000 
650, 000 
3 


550, 000 
275,000 
2,750,000 
20,000 
100,000 
200,000 
35,000 
125,000 
20,000 
5,000 


Co., 


Mo.. 


599, 720 


Plants now building. 3,500,000 


totals 
group 


Grand 


. $103,099,720 
Standard 


8,000,000 
Final totals $111,099,720 

* These 
times 


plants began 
What the 


their 
been 


late in the 
the average 


operating 
figures show 


year, 
to have 


average 
in 10916. 


runs now 


five 


Standard Refineries. 
$3,500,000 


Okla..... 
Neodesha, Kan..... socuaeepoeene .» 1892 1,500,000 


Sugar Creek, Mo 3,000, 000 


Carter Oil Co., Norfolk, 
Standard Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co., 


$8,000,000 


Refineries in Course of Construction or Projected. 


To start 
operations 
Jan., 1917 
Jan., 1917 
Feb. , 1917 


Approximat 
Name of 
Ozark 


mpany 

Retining 

Central Refining 

Crescent Refining Co., 
(Skimming plant.) 

Star Refining Co., Yale, 

White Star Refining Co., 

Acme Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla.. 

tirmingham Oil and Gas Co., Mt 

Brazilian Oj] and Refining 

Consumers’ Refining 

Dean Oil Co., Cushing, 

Duluth Refining Co., Sapulpa, 

De jlawley, Cushing, Okla..... eee oa J 

Owens, Cushing, Okla............0+06: 

Refining Co., Tulsa 

Marion Refining Co., Chelsea, 

F. DD. Misener, Broken Arrow 

North lowa Oil and Refining Co., 

Oneta Refining Oneta, Okla 

Osage Refining Co., Hominy, 

Paramount Oil and Refining Co., Sapulpa, 

Star Refining Co., Yale, Okla........ eene 

White Eagle Petroleum Co., Augusta, Kan 

Sterling oil and Refining Co., Wichita, Kan 

Kanita Refining Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Western Refining Co., Wichita, Kan 

Augusta Refining Co., Augusta, Kan 

Craig & Kaufman, Eldorado, 

H. T. Lynch et al., E!dorado, 

Milliken & (o., Arkansas City, 

Piper & Bolene, Eldorado, Kan 
A. Wilson, Mer., Eldorado, 

Rei 1 Ball Oi! and Refining Co., Ottawa, 

Evans-Thwing Refining Co., Kansas City, 

Rosedale Refining Co., Kansas City, 

Sinclair Oil and Refining Co., Kansas City 


* Capital stock 


and location 
Fort Smith, 
Drumright, 
Newkirk, 


of refinery. 
Ark. 

Ok’: 

Okla. 


Co., $46,000 
15,000 
200,000 


CAs 


. 1917 
. 1917 


16,000 
100,000 
*25,000 

*1,000,000 
*100,000 
*250,000 


Feb. 


Co 


Co, fr Okla., Okla.. 


Oklahoma L Cc ity, 


Holly & 
Inland 


*60,000 
760,000 
*50,000 


Co 


Okla 

20,000 
750, 000 
500,000 


March 1, 
June 1, 


1917 
1917 
25,000 

*750,000 


Kan 
Kan 


Having Lubricating Cc 
Piants. 


Cudahy Refining Company, 
Great Western Oi! Refining C 
Kan, 


Refineries ons umers’ Refining Company, 
KI 


Phoenix Re ‘sing Compene, Sand Spri 
Kan Okla 


Erie 


Coffeyville, 
ympany, Pierce Oil 
- ie In 

Kansas City, — 


Corporation, § 
Kansas City Refining Con 
Kan. 
Kaasas Ci 
nute, Kan, 
National Refining Company, 
Petroleum Products 
Kan 
Uncle Sam Oil 
American 


Refining Company, 
Internati mal 
Refining 
Pan 
Ok 
Southern 
, “re 
Kan. Okle = 
Okla, 
Okla. 


efining 
( Lateaee ), 
American 
4 


Company 
Tulsa, Okla 
Refining Company, 


operative Refining Company, Cha 
Coffeyville, Kan 


Company, Independence, 


Oil Corporation, Yale, Okla. 


Company, Kansas City, Refining Company, 
Refining Company, Okmulgee, 
Cormsumers’ Refining Company, Cushing, 
Cosden & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Ponea Refining Company, Ponca City, 
uskogee Refining Company, Muskogee, 
Sinclair Oil and Refining Company, 
Okla, 
a Commonwealth Oil 


- ' . " : Moran, an 
:, Magnolia Petroleum Company, Fort Worth, Great. We R. n Oil Refining Company, E 
Tex é 
Kan, 
Ozark y - : : 
k \rk Kanotex Refining Company, Caney, 

Kansas Co-operative Refining Coma 
Chanute, Kar osee 
Kansas Oil Refining 


Sapuln, a Refining Company, 
North American Refining 
meta, 
Webster 
Okls 


Sapulpa, 
Company, 


Okla, 
Okla, yk! s 
Vinita, Crystal White 
Okla 


Refining Company, 


Oil and Gasoline Company, 


Yale, 


Refining C omp any, Fort 


Refining Companies Having Distrib- 
uting Stations. 


Smith, 


offeyy 


Number of 
stati 
aes 


- Petroleum 
ns. Kan 

National Kefi ling 

Kan, ° 

troleum 

ence, Ka 

Rolling Oil 


L Refining ¢ ‘omp any. H 
Name of company, 
Refining Company, Arkansas ae Coffey y v 
coe 13 
We erie, I a ré oduc 
Kanotex 
Kansas 
Chanute 
Kansas Oil 
Kan 
Kansas 


Kan... 
mpany, 


Refining Company, 
Co-operative R 


Caney, ‘ite fine Chanute, Kan. 


efining Cx 
Refining Company, Coffeyville, Total 
City 
Yee 
Petroleun 
Kan.. 
Refining 


a Company, 
Name of 
Doherty Syndicate:— 
American Ref. Co.,, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma Ref. Co., Oklah 
Cushing Ret. Cushing, Ckla.; Po 
onea City, 
. Co., Gainesville, 
Cosden & Co, Tulsa, Okla.... 
Sinclair Syndicate 
Cudahy Ref. 
Chanute Ref. 
Milliken Ref, 
joynton Ref. Co 
mstantin 7 
isunperT 3’ | 
nsolidated Ref, 


’ company 
National 
Kan, eens cceee 
Sinclair Oil and 
Chanute 
Kan.. 
y Re fini ng ; Company, 
Oglah ma Refining Company 
tity, Okla 
Indi, ihoma Rte fining 
Ikla, 
Cosden & "Co.. Tulsa, 
Pierce Oil Corp ration 
ow Refining 
Ok! 
Wilh sit 
M: agnolia 


Refini ng 
Refining 


Comp: iny 
‘ompany), 


Tex 


Coffeyville, 
Chanute, 
Vinita, Okla 
Boynton, Okla 
Co Tulsa, Okla 
Cushing, Okla 
Co,, Cleveland, 
ntinental Ref. Co., Bristow, Okla 
apital Ref. Co., Oklahoma City 
vstal While Ref Allen, 
illman Re Co., Cushing, Okla 
idiahoma Ref. Co., Okmulgee, 
Illinois a: Cushing, Okla 
Internat é of. Co., Cushing, 
Musk F Muskogee, Okla 
North American Ref. Co., Pemeta, 
Phoenix Ref. Co., Sand Springs, Okla 
Oil Corperation, Sand Spri 


Okla e2ee 
Sand Springs, Okla 
Company, Cushing 


400 
- Co., 
Joplin 

ashes uny, Fort 


JR efining Company 
Petroleum ¢ 


with 


Co 
Refineries Pipelines, 
No. miles 
pipeline 
Name operated 
Doherty 
American 
Okla, 
Cushing Le ing C 
Okla, 
Ponca 
Okla. 
Producers’ 
ville, Tex.... 
lair Syndicate— 
Chanute Refining 


of company. 
Syndicate— 
Refining 


~ 


ynpany, Okmulge 


Okla. 
Peerle 


‘om p any, Cushing 
. Co,, Cushing, Okla 
Sapulpa Refining Co., Sapulpa, 
Texas Company, Tulsa, 

Webster Oil and Gasoline Co., - 

Mid-Continent Gasoline Co., Tulsa, 
Chanute, Pan-American Ref. Co., Tulsa, Okla.. 
Kan, Southern Oil Corporation, Yale, Okla 
Cudahy Refining Riverside Western Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla 
oT Seer . 225 D. W. Franchot & Co., Tulsa, Okla... 
Cesden & Co si ! Great Western Kansas Ol Ref. Co., 
Constantin R ‘aman 


Refining Comp iny, 


sinc 


Company 


Comp: any , a ulsa, 


investment. 


Okla.; P 


Okia..... 


AND 


Daily 
verage 
crude 
used, 
Bbls., 
1916. 
300 
*255 
qo 
150 
1,650 
600 
BOO 
1,640 
TU 
1,200 
600 
5,000 
1,200 
3,000 
100 
1,000 
Goo 
600 
oo 
300 
200 


148,815 


6,000 


153, 816 
60,000 


213,815 


two to 


40,000 
7,600 
12,500 


60,000 


Capac- 
e ity, 
bbls 
Too 
1,000 
3,000 


1,000 
2,000 


5,000 
f.000 
1,000 
5,000 
4.000 
1.000 

500 
1,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 


Cushing, 


ngs, 


Sand oe Okla 
Okmul 


gee, 


- 200 
( Ardmot re, 


Muskogee, 
Okla, 


Me 


and Refining Company, 


rie 


iny, 
ill e, 
um- 
ile, 


né 


Mid-Continent Tank Cars. 


No 


Okla.... 
mma City, Okla 


nca 
ro- 


Kan,; 
Kan 


Okla 


Okla... 
Okla... 


Ok ee 
Okla.. 


Okla. . 


Frie, 


DRUG REPORTER 


Commonwealth Oil 
Kan. (formerly Es 

Kanotex Refining Co., Caney, Kan 

Kansas City Ref, Co., Kansas City, 

Kansis Co- — rative Refining Co., 
nute, Ka 

Kansas Oil “Refining Co., 

Miller Petroleum Re fining 

an, 


Ref. (Co., Erie, 
istern Kansas Oil Co.) 


and 


Coffeyville, Kan. 
Co., Humboldt, 
National Ref. Co., 
Petroleum Products 
Kan. 
Lesh Refining Co., Arkansas City, 
Rosedals Refining Co., Rosedale, 
Wichita Independent Oil and I 
Wichita, Kan esetes 
General Ref 
Uncie Sam 
Cherryvatle se 
Wilhoit Ref. Co., Joplin, 
St. Joseph Viscosity Oil and R 
Joseph, 
Magnolia 


( ‘oftey vil le, Ka 
Co. Independence , 


Petrcleum 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Total 


Gasoline and Kerosene Percentages 
from Mid-Continent Crude. 
Kerosene, Gasoline, 
District produced. percent. percent 
Kansas— 
Northern districts 
Montgomedy county........ 
(Chautauqua county 
Cowley 
Augusta 
Eldorado 
“herryvale 
Paola and Rantoul 
Oklahoma— 
Dlackwell 
Pixby 
leonard 
Stone Bluff 
Dewey Deep 
Dewey deep 
Dewey shallow 
Jartlesville 
Osage 
Ponca 
Cleveland 
Cushing 
Fox Pool 
Cole Pool 
Healdton 
Nowata 15 
(Thess percentages een nd very largely 
methods of distillation ond whether the 
fresh or stored. There is considerable 
tion in crudes in the same pool.) 


Gravity of Mid-Continent Crude. 

District. Gravity 
Paola, Kan 31.4 
Rantoul, 80.9 
Allen county, to 28 
Neosho county, to 30 
Montgomery county, 5 to 32 
Chautauqua county, to 34 
Cherryvale, Kan.... 
Augusta, Kan, 
Eldorado, Kan 
Blackwell, Okia 
Newkirk, 
}oneca City, 
Glenn Pool, 
Henryetta, 
Bald Hill, 
Muskogee, 
Bird Creek, 
Healdton, Okla, 
Cushing, Okla 
T*ox Pool, . 
Nowata, 


98 
25 


24 


to 13 


bal) 
24 
20) 


21 


to 23 
to 25 
to 25 


to 16 
uper 
oil is 
varla- 


Kan. 


30 to %4 


Mid-Continent Production of 
Casinghead Gasoline. 


The casinghead gasoline business kept 
pace with other development in the mid- 
continent field the past year. According 
to the stories told, there was a’ splendid 
profit in the business in 1915 with the re- 
sult that there was almost as much of 
a clamor in 1916 to embark in the manu- 
facture of casinghead gasoline as in the 
establishment of refineries. Some ex- 
travagant prices have been paid for cas- 
inghead gaSoline plants. At the close 
of 1915 it was estimated the daily raw 
production of casinghead gasoline in the 
mid-continent field aggregated 115,150 gal- 
lons. It was predicted in the report at 
that time that 1916 would witness the 
production of 150,000 gallons a day. That 
prediction was verified. At the begin- 
ning of 1916 there were thirty-four of 
these plants in the mid-continent field. 
At the beginning of 1917 there were 166. 
Many plants are now under course of 
construction or contemplated. It is esti- 
mated that when these are completed, 
the production will have been increased 
from 225,000 gallons a day to at least 275,- 
000 gallons a day. The estimated total 
investment in casinghead gasoline plants 
in the mid-continent field is $10,000,000. 

The average precipitation is two and a 
half gallons per thousand cubic feet of 
gas. About 60,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
are being used daily. Many absorption 
plants are now being installed, and it is 
estimated that after awhile much more 
gasoline will be made by the absorption 
plan than by the present compression 
system. Practically all buildings are now 
being constructed of steel and larger 
units are being erected. Many improve- 
ments have been made during the past 
year. Formerly it was considered im- 
possible to operate a plant at a profit on 
gas that would run less than four gal- 
icns ver thousand cubie feet. Now it Is 
found, by better cooling system, im- 
provements in naphtha pumping, direct- 
lv connected engines and compressors 
eliminating belts, ete., and increased 
number and higher speed of vacuum 
pumps, it is possible to operate at a profit 
where the precipitation is only one gallon 
per thousand cubic feet. It is found pos- 
sible to make a profit on half a pint to 
a thousand cubic feet of gas if the gas 
can thereafter be used for the manu- 
facture of carbon. 

Removing gasoline from 
does not materially lessen 
the gas for use thereafter. There is a 
loss of only about 4 B. T. U.s in extract- 
ing the liquid gas and thereafter the gas 
is more uniform and gives better satis- 
faction than with the gasoline in it. 
750,000 Gallons of Casinghead Gas 

a Day Lost. 
year the entire mid- 
been searched with a 
producing properties 
with sufficient casinghead gasoline to 
warrant the imstallation of a plant. At 
one time it estimated 75.000 gallons 
of gasoline a day were blowing into the 


natural gas 
the value of 


the past 
continent field has 
fine-tooth comb for 


During 


is 


115 


air 
well 

There is still an opportunity for some- 
body to make a fortune for himself by 
inventing a process by which it is pos- 
sible to arrest the fearful loss in weath- 
ering. In some instances this loss still 
amounts to as much as §& per cent. of 
the raw product. There is not so much 
loss in shipping now as there used to be 
since the introduction of insulated cars. 
Manufacturers have also found that it is 
important to them not to store their 
product in the winter and carry it over 
into summer, but to sell it as soon as it 
is made. In their efforts to conserve the 
supply even the field lines are welded 
now, with slip joints here and there for 
expansion. 

Increased profits are 
selling more of the more 
tions of the precipitation for the manu- 
facture of high explosives. It is believed 
that when the government experimental 
Station is in operation in Oklahoma ways 
and means will be found for arresting or 
capturing the lighter and more valuable 
portions that are now going out in 
vapors to waste. 

The present price 


with escaping gas from Cushing 


being made by 
valuable por- 


of casinghead gaso- 
line is about 18c. at the factory. Usu- 
ally the field price is about one cent 
under the Chicago tank wagon price. 

It is generally conceded that Oklahoma 
is taking first rank in the production of 
ecasinghead gasoline, but West Virginia 
produces a better article possessing high- 
er gravity for the same boiling point. 


Manufacturers of Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas. 


Ajax Gasoline Company, ‘Kansas City, Mo.; 
Nowata, Okla 
Aiken Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Alta Oil and Development 
Okla, 
Arkansas 
Okla, 
Arrow 
Broken 


Okla.; Dewey, 


Company, Tulsa, 


Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla.; Tulsa, 


Gasoline Tulsa, Okla.; 
Arrow, Okla. 


Company, 


Company, 


Sapulpa, Okla.; Sa- 


; <a. ra Getreet & Co., Muskogee, Okla.; 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Frank Brown, 
Blackwell Oil 
Blackwell, Okla. 
Boynton Gasoline 
: , Boynton, 
H. Uv. tartiett, Bristow, 
Burns & Bradley, Glenn 
Carter Oil Company New 
Tulsa, Okla, 
Chestnut & 
Okla.; Muskogee, 
Okla., Beggs, Okla.. 
Okla., Morris, Okla., 
Okla 
Consumers’ Refining Company, 
Cushing, Oxla., Drumright, Okla. 
Continental Gas Corporation, New York City, 
N. Y.; Lenapah, Okla. 
Crosbie & Gillespie, Kiefer, 
Okla. ; 


Kan. 


nae »pendence 
Blackwell, 


‘ompany, Okla. ; 


Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 


Wii Bes 
Tulsa, 
Switch, 
Preston, 
Bixby, 


‘ool, 
York City, 


Smith (eleven 
Okla., 
Glenn Pool, 
Kiefer, 


plants), 

Hamilton 

Okla., 
Okla., 


Chicago, Ill.; 


Tulsa, Okla.; 
Okla., Glenn Pool, Okla 
Cosden Oil and Gas Company, 
Shamrock, Okla 
Crystal Gasoline 
Bald Hill, Okla, 
Creek County Gas Company, Shamrock, Okla. 
Crystal Oil] Company, Morris, Okla, 
Central Oil Company, Mounds, Okla, 
Chicago Petroleum Prod, Company, 
Okla, 
Cushing Gasoline 
Cinco Oil Company, 
Beaumont Oil Company, 
right, Okla, 
Dewey Portland 
Okla.; Dewey, Okla 
Diamond Gasoline Company, 
Mo.; Delaware, Okla., Ochelata, 


wata, Okla. 
Denman Bros., Sedan, Kan.; Sedan, 
Beaumont, 


Tulsa, 


Company, Okmulgee, Okla.; 


Morris, 


Company, Cushing, Okla. 

Chelsea, Okla. 

Tulsa, Okla.; Drum. 
Cement Company, Dewey, 
j City, 
No- 


Kansas 
Okla., 


Kan. 
De Soto Gasoline Company, Tex.; 
Wann, Okla. . 

Eagle Gasoline Campany, Tulsa, Okla.; Wat- 
kins, Okla. 

Fitzgerald, Chestnut Tulsa, 
Okla.; Watkins, Okla 

D Kiefer, 
Okla. ; 


& Withington, 


D. Franc hot & Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
Okla. 
Fidelity Gasoline 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Gypsy Oil Company 


Company, ‘Tulsa, 
(gasoline department), 
Tulsa, Okla.; Kiefer, Okla., Glenn Pool, Okla. 
Glen Gas Company, care Western Supply 
Company, Tulsa, Okla.; Kiefer, Okla 
Golden Gasoline Company, Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Bartlesville, Okla. 
Hastings Gasoline Company, 
Sapulpa, Okla, 
Hillman Gasoline 
Drumright, Okla. 
Henderson Gasoline 
Okla.; Delaware, Okla, 
Higrade Petroleum and 
Tulsa, Okla.; Sedan, Kan, 
Hill Oil and Gas Company, 
Drumright, Okla. 
Hull & Bradstreet, 
Hull-McCune Company, 
Hull & Terrel (five plants), 
Hays Gasoline Company, Boynton, 
Industrial Gasoline Marketing 
Tulsa, Okla.; Glenn Pool, Okla., 
row, Okla. 
Jefferson Gasoline 
Tulsa, Okla.; Drumright, 
B. B. Jones, Bristow, 
June Gasoline Company, 
Liquefied Petroleum and 
Tulsa, Okla.; Chelsea, Okla. 
A oO. Lutley Gasoline 


Bristow, Okla.; 
Cushing, Okla. ; 
Nowlata, 


Company, 
Company, 
Gasoline Company, 


Tulsa, Okla.; 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Glenn Pool, Okla. 
Chelsea, Okla. 
Okla, 
Company, 
Broken Ar- 
Company (three plants), 
Okla 
Okla.; “Oilton, 
Delaware, 
Gasoline 


Okla. 
Okla. 
Company, 
3 Company, Morris, 
Okla. 

Monarch 
Watkins, 

Mileage Gasoline 
Bartlett, Okla, 

McMann Oj] Company, 
right, Okla. 

McMann Oil 
right, Okla. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Okla.; Bartlesville, Okla., Adair Pool 
Cushing, Okla, (three plants), Dewey, 
Drumright, Okla., Wann, Okla., Inola, 
Avant, Okia., Red Fork, Okla, 

Motor Fuel Company, Sapulpa, Okla. 

Motor Gasoline Company, Muskogee, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Max-Rhea Oi] Company, Tulsa, 
ard Spur, Okla., near Sapulpa, 

Moon Gasoline Company, Tulsa, 
Okla, 

McClain & Oliver, 

McJunkin & Co., 

Natura] Gasoline 
Drumright, Okla, 

National Produc 
and Pittsburgh, P 

Osage and Oklahoma, Drumright, 
Cleveland, Okla., Oijilton, Okla, 

Oklahoma Natural Genoline 
pulpa, Okla.; Centrell, Okla., 
Okla. 

Cklahoma Petroleum and 
Tulsa, Okla Glenn Pool, 
Spur, (Ckla., near Sapulpa Okla., Kiefer, 
Okla.,Jenks, Okla., Glenn Pool, Okla. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
Okla.; Muskogee, Okla., Shamrock, Okla., 
leyville, Okla. 


Gasoline Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 


Okla. Tut 
ulsa, 


Company, Okla. ; 


Tulsa, Okla.; Drum- 


Company, Tulsa, Okla.; Drum- 
Tulsa, 
Okla., 
Okla., 
Okla., 


Company, 


Okla. ; 


Okla. ; 
Okla, 
Okla. ; 


Stand- 
Bixby, 
Muskogee, 


Kiefer, Okla 
Company, 


Okla. 


“ridioute, Pa.; 

ts Company, Sapulpa, Okla., 
Oilton, Okla. 

Okla., 


Company, Sa- 
near Mounds, 


Gasoline Company, 
la., Standard 


Tulsa, 
Kel 
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SNOW MILL STONE GRINDER 


Mr. Manufacturer: 


Are you regrooving 
your stones in the quickest 
and cheapest way possible? 
Are you getting a distinct 
cutting edge, or do you 
chip large pieces from the 
face of your mill? 


The Snow Mill Stone 
Grinder is a brand new 
idea in the method of re- 
grooving millstones. 














Quicker 


Our Method of cutting the 
groove produces a distinct cutting 
edge while the pick or pneumatic 
hammer breaks down the edge 
and chips large pieces of stone out 
of the mill. 

















The simplicity of operation is 
apparent at a glance, and can be 
skillfully operated in a short time 
by any man in your shop. 


Your lamp socket is your power 
plant; no wiring or extra cost is 


_— necessary. 


Grinding wheels can be fur- 
nished for regrooving any siz¢ 
Z stones. Wheels range in thickness 
—— @ \ \ from 1-32” to 1-8” or larger. 
ines R, G HASKINS 
































Our machines are now in opera 
Snow MiLt TONE GRINDER tion in some of the largest plants 
in the United States. Does this 547 Washington Boulevard 
We have some interesting literat f Saving of time and production of a 
= better job interest you? CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Write for it 


Katzenbach & Bullock Co. 


INCORPORATED 








a 


Importers 
Dealers 


Exporters 


offer you the benefit of their 


Experience and Service 


when in the market for 


Chemicals » Colors » Minerals 








We SPECIALIZE in the requirements of the following and allied trades: 

Pottery and Porcelain Manufacturers 
Artificial Leather Manufacturers 
Paper Manufacturers 

Shoe and Metal Polish Manufacturers 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Rubber Goods Manufacturers 

Dry Color Manufacturers 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 

Oil Cloth and Linoleum Manufacturers 
Printing Ink Manufacturers 


Stocks carried at points convenient to important manufacturing centers,including:— 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK TRENTON CHICAGO 
BOSTON AKRON MOBILE PORTLA:'D 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


PHILADELPHIA 





OFFICES AT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TRENTON - SAN FRANCISCO 




















Oil State Gasoline Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 
“Sn Okla, 

sage Gasoline Compar y, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Ochelata, Okla. 


oun” Pool Gasoline Company, Okmulgee, 

F detain we « on Company, Houston, Tex.: 
rumright, a., Glenn Pool, Okla, B 

Hill, Okla. : age 
Producers’ Pipe Line Company, Nowata, 


Pulaski Oil and Gas Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Turkey Mount, Okla. 
Pringle et al., Jenks, Okla. 


Quaker Oil Company, Kiefer, Okla. 

Red Demon Gasoline Company, Muskogee, 
Okla.; Muskogee, Okla. 

Revera Oil and Gasoline Company, Okmul- 


gee, Okla.; Bartlett, Okla. 
Richards ~ gt emda Sapulpa, Okla.; 


Standard Spur, O 
Riverside Western Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Eram, Okla., Delaware, Okla.. Okmul- 


gee, Okla., Morris, Okla.,, Nowata, Okla., Chel- 
sea, Okla, (two plants). 
Salt Creek Gasoline Company, Nowata, Okla. 
Sinclair Oil and Gag Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Cleveland, Okla. 
Se- 


Sedan Gasoline Company, 
dan, Kan. 

cas B. Shafer, Cushing, Okla.; Drumright, 
a. 
on & Swan, Henrietta, Okla.; Bartlett, 
a 


Sedan, Kan.; 


Sterling Gasoline Company. care Motor Gaso- 
line Company, Muskogee, Okla.; Morris, Okla. 
Sapulpa Refining Company, Sapulpa, Okla. 
Sun Gasoline Campany (three plants), Tulsa, 

Okla.; Muskogee, Okla. 
Southern Gas Company, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

Muskogee, Okla.; 


— Bros., 
a. 
W. G. Skelly, Sapulpa, Okla. 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Okla.; Cushing, Okla, (three plants). 
Standard Oi] Company of Louisiana, Shreve- 


Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Muskogee, 


Tulsa, 


port, La. 
Twin Hill Gasoline Company, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Bald Hill, Okla. 


Tidal Gasoline Company, Tulsa, Okla. (three 
plants). 

T-B Gasoline Company, Tulsa, Okla.; Chel- 
Sea, Okla., Alluwe, Okla., Condys Bluff, Okla., 
and Childres, Okla. 

Tulsa Gasoline Manufacturing Company, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Glenn Pool, Okla. 

Tower Gasoline Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Blackwell, Okla. 

Tibbens Gasoline Company, Glenn Pool, Okla. 

Union Petroleum and Gasoline Company, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 

Gasoline Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Drumright, Okla. 

Vulcan Oil and Gas Company, Havana, Kan. 

Western Gasoline Company, Drumright, 
Okla.; Shamrock, 

Whiteturkey Oil 
Dewey, Okla. 

Wichita Pipe Line 


Okla. 
Company, Dewey, Okla.; 


Company, Bartlesville, 


Okla.; Drumright, Okla., Bigheart, Okla. 
Wichita Natural Gas Company, Bartlesville, 
Okla,; Augusta, Kan., Caney, Kan., Gordon, 
Kan. 
Whitefield Sear Oil Company, Muskogee, 
Okla.; Muskogee, Okla. 
an” & Flynn, Beaumont, Tex.; Wann, 
a. , 


Bermont Oil Company. 

Carter Oil Company, 

Aiken, Cosden & Franchot. 

Eastern Oil Company. 

National Producers’ Company (two plants). 


Mid-Continent Oil Inspec- 
tions. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas early in 
1916 held the oil inspection law of that 
State, fixing an inspection fee of 10c. a 
barrel on kerosene and gasoline, uncon- 


stitutional, chiefly because the _ fees 
amounted to a State revenue and were 
exorbitant. The Legislature had passed 


a bill reducing the fee from 10c. to 3c. 
a barrel, but the Governor vetoed it. 
After the action of the Supreme Court, 
the Governor attempted to coerce oil men 
into paying, voluntarily, 3c. a barrel, 
They refused, but offered to pay lIc., 
which they insisted would more than 
pay the expense of inspection. Toward 
the end of 1916 refiners began paying on a 
basis of 1c. a barrel. The State collected 
during the year $28,505.06; the cost of in- 
spection in 1916 was $12,786.89. Under the 
ruling of the Supreme Court the fees 
shall not exceed materially the cost of 
inspection. 

In 1916 there was inspected in Kansas 
1,630,833 barrels of kerosene and gaso- 
line. At 1c. a barrel this would have 
returned $16,308.33, or $3,521.44 more than 
the cost. In 1917 this surplus will prob- 
ably be $7,000 to $10,000. 

In Oklahoma the inspection fee was 
reduced from 10c. to 4c. In that State 75 
per cent. of the fees go to the inspector. 
In 1916 the inspector received $19,745.09 
and the State $8,031.94. It is the most 
expensive oil inspection in_ the United 
States. It is only a question of time 
until the Oklahoma oil inspector will have 
to drop this rich plum. Oklahoma cer- 
tainly rides the oil industry. 


Kansas Oil Inspection. 


Kerosene. Gasoline, 





1915 Barrels. 3arrels. 
December ...-++--eeeseee 53,055 73,063 
1916. 
January 
February 
March: cccccccscccccvcces 
April ° 
RSET ee 77,450 
SUNG cocesce 81,647 
ME oi. 6088000 0eenes Sees 116,697 
AUGUBt .ncccccccrcceeess 135,523 
September 102,78% 
October ..ccceeerreccvees 82,800 
November 92,140 





988, 601 
631,481 
465,686 








Inspection fees returned to refin- 
Crs tn 1916. ....ccccccrececcerese 


23,308.00 


Standard Oil Company Inspection. 


Kerosene. Gasoline. 

1915. Barrels. Barrels. 
ee, MLCT. OT 21,236 28,565 
Fenruary .ccccccsccccecs 20.364 20,879 
March ....++-++5 chudeéne 27,103 43,433 
ADPPl] .cccccrccetccccccce 22,508 35,486 
MAY nc cccvecsccccccrsocee 23, 756 50,208 
JUNE] cecccccsccccces 29,378 45,063 
JULY ccccscccscsesececces 29,471 67,678 
AUGUSt 2.0.0 ceeveeeeees 33,947 79,218 
September ....---eeerees 40,500 41,418 


OIL PAINT AND 








OOtOBaP  vacovccencs eees 34,136 52,265 
PRONGUEEON cocvesccecctuss soseen tteeee 
WOOO ccticccveccceen steees oeesee 
SIE wis ssentenes seins 4nhes ae. anes 
Independent Oil Companies Inspec- 
tion. 
Kerosene. Gasoline. 
1916. Barrels. Barrels. 
POREY. Siévvcccevdue 19,224 20,697 
February 14,753 
BEATOR ceccsccccessicves 29,463 
April .. 33,221 
Te rr 38, 27,242 
FUND seserccccscssssdoces . 7 36,584 
Bs | MTEL ER TERAEE EEL TT 49,019 
AUBGH cecccscccescteces 56,819 
September 41,366 
October ...... 30,535 
November . oe 
December . 
Totals ..+-. ees oe oeeee eeeeee 


Oklahoma Oil Inspection. 





Barrels Barrels Foes 

1915. at4dc. ati0c. received. 

December ........... 26,161 892 $1,135.64 
1916. 

January ...cseeeees 21,454 44S 903.01 
February ° +» 24,611 723 1,052.82 
March .....eeeeses «+ 22,237 481 937.64 
April 20,385 356 851.06 
3,18 667 994.36 
438 709.94 
° 962 1,007.64 

August ......- 24,965 486 1,047.2 
September .......-++. 22,354 423 936.53 
October sense. ae 480 856,21 
November .......++. 23,747 809 1,030.86 
Totals ...eeeesees 268, 644 7,165 $11,462.98 


DRUG REPORTER 








Bhls. Bbls. 

gas gas Fees Totalfees Net to 
1915. at 4c. at 10c, received. received. State, 
ne 27,103 1,165 $1,200.62 $2,236.26 ...... 
Jan.. 21,762 872 967.70 1,860.7 559.55 
Feb.. 16,22 iz 738.58 1,791.40 624.44 
Mar. 25,933 697 1,107.08 2,044.72 606.23 
April 23,079 619 985.11 1,886.17 565.79 
May, 30,056 1,287.72 2,282.00 723.01 
June, 28,865 262 1,190.75 1,900.69 548.84 
July. 40,983 948 1,784.20 2,741.84 957.63 
Aug. 47,802 734 1,985.50 3,032.77 941.92 
Sept. 43,909 1,079 1,864.31 2,800.84 923.45 
Oct.. 38,2323 583 1,587.66 2,443.87 810.75 
Nov.. 39,013 1,142 1,674.81 2,705.67  §70.13 
Total, 


1916.382,964 9,778 $16,314.05 $27,777.03 $8,031.94 
Total amovnt paid for inspection, $19,745.09. 


Interesting Facts About Cushing. 


At the close of 1915 there was in stor- 
age Cushing crude to the amount of 47,- 
249,370 barrels. At the close of 1916 4,- 
870,000 barrels. 

The Cushing pool 
1912; since then 3,538 wells 
drilled there. 

The present production is about %,- 
000 barrels a day. The highest daily out- 
put was approximately 300,000 barrels. 
Practically all Cushing crude now com- 
mands a premium, in some instances 
reaching 85 cents a barrel. 

here are 16 refineries in the Cushing 
district, all built since 1912. 

Nearly all Cushing crude is going to 
Independent refineries. 


was discovered in 
have been 





NORTH LOUISIANA PRODUCTION FALLS 
AWAY FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY 


Market Changes for Year 1916. 
NORTHWESTEFN LOUISIANA. 











— ——Ca ddo ——- ——- -—--—__-- DeSoto Crichton 

1916. 88 and above. 35 to37.9 %2to34.9, Heavy, crude. Light. Light. 
Famdare BW.e.cccvcsacee $1.30 $1.20 $1.15 90 $1.20 $0.95 
March 8.......... ecos aD 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.00 
March 15...-.cccsceses 1. 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.05 
March 27.....cscscscces 5 1.45 1.40 1.45 1.05 
June 15...... ‘ 1.45 1.40 1.45 0 
June 24... . 1.45 1.40 1.45 .80 
July 15 i 1.45 1.40 1.45 -70 
July 25. .ccccsese 1.45 1.35 1.30 1.35 70 
Tuly DO .ncccccccccccece . 1.35 1.80 1.35 65 
August 1 ef 1,26 120 1.25 65 
August 2 ‘ 1.15 1.10 1.15 65 
August 8 e 1.05 0 1.08 65 
August i4 05 95 .00 96 -65 
August 17 ° 85 + +80 -85 65 
August 29 e -80 +75 .80 .60 
December e 00 8 .90 -60 
December 4 oo Be -90 85 .90 .70 
December 14.......++++ 1,10 1.00 95 1.00 .80 
December 19....... toca ee 1.10 1.05 1.10 .90 
December 27....-..+«+5 1.30 1.20 1.15 1.2 1.00 
December 29.......++++ 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.10 


Shreveport, La., Jan, 7, 1917. 


For the first time in the history of the North 
Louisiana field the production failed to show 
an increase, and instead was nearly 3,000,000 
barrels short of the amount produced in 1913. 
During the first few months of the year the 
output of the Crichton field helped to hold up 
the general average, but this fleld proved com- 
paratively shortlived, and its output was re- 
duced in a few months from 490,609 to 10,000 
barrels daily. 

Subsequent development in Red River parish 
caused the decision that the limits of the 
Crichton pool had been sharply defined, and a 
revival of interest followed in the old Caddo 
field, which had been long neglected, but now 
became again the chief center of interest. No 
important pools were discovered, however, and 
the production continued to decline throughout 
the year, 

A remarkable amount of wildcatting has been 
in progress during the past year, which, while 
resulting, in no sensational developments, have 
developed numerous showings of oil and gas in 
various localities which serve as convincing 
arguments that oil is present in nearly every 
parish in the northern half of the State, and 
it only remains to locate the pools. 


Extension of Fields. 


A number of interesting extensions of the 
fleld were made during th: year, chief among 
which were the Grand Bayou district, hetween 
Naborton and Crichton, in De Soto and Red 
River parishes, and the territory south of 
Ferry Lake and west of ‘Mooringsport, in 
Caddo parish. L»th of these districus heve 
added materially to :he nv production of the 
field and serve to emphasize the telief that 
the limits of the pools have by no means been 
defined, but are still capable of indednite ex- 
tension. In a direct line south of the cld 
Caddo field there are two localities which give 
promise of important future developmen, one 
in the vicinity of Bethany, La., in Caddo par- 
ish and Panola county, Texas, and the other 
further south in the Logansport district, partly 
in De Soto parish and extending over into 
Shelby county, Texas. Several small pumpers 
of remarkable high grade oil have been com- 
pleted in these localities, and the work of ex- 
ploring has been taken up by the big compa- 
nies and by independent operators, backed by 
strong financial interests. 

Another territory of particular interest is 
in what is known as the Black Lake district, 
south and east of Red River development, in 
Natchitoches and Winn parishes, Numerous 
tests were made in this locality during the 
past year with decidedly encouraging results, 
but financial embarrassment in most cases 
caused the temporary abandonment of these 
wells, and it is only recently that the work 
of exploring in this territory has been taken 
up seriously by big financial interests. Mon- 
roe, La., is also regarded as the center of a 
possible oil field, and important development is 
in progress in Morehouse and Ouachita par- 
ishes, with prospective extensions into Caldwell 
and Richland parishes. Snough gas has al- 
ready been obtained to supply the city of 
Monroe with a fuel supply, and the work of 
laying the lines for this purpose is now under 
ws. 

Two Enormous Gas Fields. 


Of incalculable benefit to the State of Lou- 
isiana has been the discovery during the past 
year of two enormous gas fields, one in Caddo 
parish just south of Shreveport, and the other 
in Bossier parigh, fifteen miles further south. 
It was a common occurrence during the early 
part of the year for gas wells to be brought 
in in this territory having an initial produc- 
tion of from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 cubic feet 
per day. ‘As there was no pipeline to the Bos- 
sier fleld, and consequently no market for the 
gas, the wells were all capped immediately on 
completion, and there are at present approxi- 
mately half a billlon cubic feet of gas awaiting 
a market. At one time plans were perfected 
and the project financed for piping this gas 
to Houston, Tex., but the shortage of pipe at 
this time prevented its consummation and the 
plan is still held in abeyance. As soon as pipe 
ean be secured lines will be laid from the 
Bossier field to Shraveport, and the Potter 
Palmer interests of Chicago, whith cwn much 
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of this gas supply, and have bought up one 
of the largest anc most flourishing gas com- 
panies in the State as a nucleus, will market 
the production either here or in other States, 
according to the demand, Every effort is being 
made to induce factories to locate in this 
vicinity with cheap fuel as a slogan, and It is 
to te hoped that the wonderful fuel supply will 
be conserved to the uses of its native state. 


New Production. 

New production obtained from operations in 
the North Louisiana field during the year 
1916 aggregated 55,930 barrels from comple- 
tions numbering 550. nis was a decrease of 





146,870 barrels from that of 1915. Of these 
completions, 150 were dry holes and 60 gas 
wells, ieaving only 340 producing wells. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of operations in the 
North Louisiana field for the year 1916:— 
Operations for the Year. 
Initial 
prod. Dry. Gas. 
Caddo ..coscises 16,700 45 
N. E. 750 13 es 
Bossie 100 12 10 
De 15,700 30 10 
Red 22,650 25 8 
Wildcats .cscseoeses 30 25 7 
UAB xuiiveeeed 550 55,980 150 60 
IGS: asyresntves ‘oe 800 90 os 
75 146,870 60 35 


Although the figures show an increase in the 
amount of development during the past year, 
production figures failed to show a proportion- 
ate improvement and the quantity of oil pro- 
auced was 2,882,412 barrels less than that of 
the previous year. Following is a table show- 
ing the production of the North Louisiana field, 
including Northeastern Texas, for 1916, by 





months:— 
Production for the Year. 
Caddo, Caddo, De Soto & 
heavy. Red River. Total. 

pS 59,976 679,028 1,104,397 
Feb..... 9, 605 640,0: 1,061, 
Mar é 57, 617,750 1,043,700 
April 74, 726,180 1,253,700 
MOP. 0208 71,120 556,528 1,033,298 
June,.. 75,845 520,450 998,480 
July..... 88,410 ~s 1,160,313 
Aug....- 67,249 393,911 856, 205 
Sept y 443,418 988,648 
Oct. 62,090 327,565 751,765 
Nov 59,920 19, 645 729, 
Dec... 73,730 353,465 867,265 

EE 6409500003603 cs tninaetusdase » 11,848,301 

SUAS cisvess POC ecccéeatinvesdneed 14,730,713 








2,882,412 
The average price paid for oil during the past 
year was $1.25 per barrel for the best grade 
of Caddo light and 80 cents for Caddo heavy, 
with intervening grades in proportion. From 
March until July the highest price ever paid 
for oil in the North Louisiana field was main- 
tained, but late in July credit balances began 
to totter and six cuts made during the month 
of August brought the price of high grade 
Cadio oil down to 90 cents and heavy oll to 
65 cents, these prices being maintained until 
early in December. On December 2 the first 
advance was made, followed by four others, 
until on December 20 the price was again 
within 15 cents of its highest record. 





GULF COAST CRUDE PRODUCTION IN 1916 
ESTIMATED TO HAVE BEEN 21,848,115 BARRELS 


The total production of crude petroleum in 
all districts of the Gulf Coast division in 1916 
is estimated at 21,848,115 barrels, an increase 
of nearly a million and a half barrels over the 
total cutput of 1915. Of this amount the 
South Louisiana fields included in this division 
contributed 3,821,106 barrels and the South 
Texas flelds 18,027,010 barrels. These figures 
represent the gross output, including the 
quantity of oil consumed as fuel in drilling and 
operating leases. Humble and Sour Lake fur- 
nished the greater part of this production, 
Humble producing 10,322,276 barrels and Sour 
Lake 4,888,885. 

Towards the close of the year there was a 
noticeable increase in the _ production of 
Edgerly and Vinton, while the entrance of 
Goose Creek as a deep sand district had in- 
creased the production of that field to five 
times the amount produced at the beginning of 
the year. In the South Texas fields Sour 
Lake shows an increase of 721,826 barrels for 
the year, Batson 90,308 and Markham 45,585 
barrels. Humble fell off 757,900 barrels, there 
being a gradual decline in the production of 
this field from early in the year. Saratoga 
declined 47,293 and Spindletop shows a de- 
cline of 35,096 barrels and at the close of the 
year had no rigs running. In the South 
Louisiana fields Vinton shows a gain of 553,210 
barrels over the figures of 1915, Edgerly 155,- 
808, Jennings 244,711 and Ainse la Butte 13,007 
barrels. The only district in this section of 
the Gulf Coast fields showing a decrease in 
production being Welsh with a decrease of 
4,732 barrels, The total increase in the South 
Louisiana fields was 962,000 barrels and the 
Texas fields 530,856. 


No New Fields but Wildcat Work 
Increases, 


No new fields were discovered in 1916, but 
wildcat work has been more active than ever 
before. Most of the older companies are test- 
ing out new territory, and at the close of the 
year this work is most active in Harris, 
Brazoria, Jefferson, Orange, Chambers, Har- 
din and LdAberty counties, South Texas, while 
considerable wildcatting is being done in 
Calcasieu and Iberia parishes in South 
Louisiana. 

Interest centered at Humble during the early 
months of the year, At the close of April there 
were 80 rigs running and half as many. more 
derricks up at new locations. About this time 
the center of operations in this field shifted 
in the deep sand territory from the north- 
ern part of the Stevenson survey to the 
south’ line of the Landslide and Stevenson. 

Deep drilling was a feature of all coastal 
flelds for 1916. At Humble it did not resuit 
in gushers of the production of 1915 nor ex- 
tend the field to any great extent. At Batson 
a new deep sand was found on the Millholme 
northwest of old production. At Markham 
deep tests at the close of the year were being 
drilled to the south, north and northeast of 
the old field. At Vinton the field was ex- 
tended a few hundred feet to the north and 
northeast, deeper drilling at Edgerly during 
the year has been profitable, there being now 
seven developed producing strata in this dis- 
trict ’ 
- Deeper drilling resulted in rich pay at 
Sour Lake. At the close of the year drilling 
was active in this field north and south of 
the Texas Company’s 900-acre fee tract, pro- 
ducing wells being completed at depths rang- 
ing from 2,600 to 3,500 feet. Deeper drill- 
ing in Goose Creek resulted in putting that 
old field in the gusher class, which event 
was the most striking feature of Gulf Coast 
developments during the year. 


Decline in Drilling Operations, 


In June all coastal fields showed a decline 
in drilling operations caused by the weakness 
in the market of crude oil, the pipeline com- 
panies refusing to take new production at 
more than the credit balance prices because of 


flush production of light grade fields in Okla- 
homa. By the first of July drilling in Humbie 
had fallen off one-third within thirty days. 
and the center of activity shifted to Batson, 
Sour Lake and Markham. About this time 
renewed interest was manifested at Goose 
Creek where new interests began on deep 
tests to see if there was a deep sand. On Au- 
gust 23 a test was completed around 2,000 
feet by the American Production Corporation 


No, 1 Gaillard, an old well of the Churchil 
Oil Company having been deepened. This 
came in a gusher with an initial flow esti- 


mated at 10,000 barrels and caused - 
citement, Preparations had not been = for 
So great a well, and as it could not be 
brought under control, large quantities of oil 
were lost. This well soon sanded up and it 
was some time before it began to flow 
steadily, The completion of this well caused 
the center of activity to shift to Goose Creek 
and at the close of the year this field holds 
the interest of oil operators. : 


Big Gushers Brought In, 


Several other gushers have 


bee . te 
in this district. een completed 


the second being Na 1 Gil- 
lette completed by C. T. Rucker on Cates 

13, with an initial flow of 5,000 barrels. This 
like the first gusher, frequently sanded up and 
at one time it developed into a gasser of 
30,000,000 cubic feet open flow daily and flowed 
thus for several days and then went back to 
oil. At the close of the year the two first 
gushers Were pumping a few hundred barrels 
daily. Several good wells were completed in 
this district near the close of the year, the 
largest being a joint test by the Humble and 
Paraffine companies on the Gillette, completed 
in December, with an initial flow of 7,000. 
7 he pay is found in this field at depths from 
2,000 to 2,600 feet. In January of 1916 there 
was no new production in this field, February 
but 50 barrels. In December the new pro- 
duction was 9,150 barrels. There are over 50 
rigs operating at the close of the year, with 
many deep tests near completion. “All avail- 
able land has been leased up, and large sums 
of money has changed hands in the transfer 
of leases. 

Many big deals have been consummated and 
many acres of submerged land placed under 
lease with outstanding tests miles away from 
present production. All the large companies 
have entered the field, the Gulf Production 
Company taking over valuable holdings at 
the close of the year. The Magnolia, Pro- 
ducers’ and many other prominent oil com- 
panies have valuable holdings and are de- 
veloping the same. Pipelines have been laid, 
storage tanks built, and wharves are under 
construction at the close of 1916. 

During the closing months of 1916 a steady 


influx of outside capital, especially Eastern, 
was very noticeable. This, with the big ad- 
vances in credit balance quotations during 


December, and additional pipelines being laid 
new refineries being built, added facilities for 
shipping and storage of crude, indicates great 
activity in ali fields during the coming year. 


Sour Lake Second in Production. 
Sour Lake ranks second in amount of pro- 


duction in this division, showing a steady in- 
crease throughout the year. Many large wells 


were completed, notably in October and Dee 
cember. No. 14 on the Hardin county oil 
lands, completed late in December by the 
Humble-Gulf oil companies, had an _ initial 


flow of 10,000 barrels. 
Early in January the Gulf Refining Company 


completed a large well at Vinton, No. 27 
Gardner-Noble-Gray, making an initial pro- 


duction of 10,000 barrels, about half of which 
was water. A few days later the same com- 
pany completed No. 19 Vincent, making 12,000 


barrels, half water. Another large well was 
completed in this month with an initial flow 
of 9,000 barrels, also part water. The in- 


itial production for this field for January was 
27,500 barrels. In March the Gulf Refining 
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Company completed a well of 7,000 barrels’ 
production, None so large was completed 
in the remaining months of the year, although 
some good wells of from 1,000 to 2,500 barrels 
were completed at different periods. Edgerly 
also produced good wells throughout the year, 
showing an increase in new production for the 
year of 15,000 barrels over 1915. 

The greatest activity at Batson for the 
year was from April to August. This was 
caused by deep sand development northwest 
of old production. In April a 600-barrel well 
was completed cn the Millholme and a 1,000- 
barre] well on the Kirby by the Gulf Produc- 
tion Company. In June the Sun Company 
brought in a 400-barrel well on the Millholme, 
and the Humble Oil Company and Buchannon 
& Fitzsimmons a 1,600-barrel well also on the 
Millholme. By July new work had doubled, 
but late completions in the deep sand in this 
part of the field were disappointing, and at 
the ciose of the year no additional wells of 
the gusher class had been completed. 


Markham Active During Year. 


Operations were more active in the Mark- 
ham field at the beginning of the year than 
for two years previous; this activity con- 


tinued throughout the year, although but one 
large well was completed during the year. In 
January there were six rigs running, three of 
which belonged to the Producers’ Of] Com- 
pany. At the close of the year 10 rigs were 
running or at new locations, Early in the 
year the Fairchild Oil Company (Doheny in- 
terests) entered the field with the purpose of 
giving it a thorough trying out to the south 
of production. Two tests were put down on 
the Hudson land and abandoned. Operations 
were then shifted by this company to the 
tract of E. S. Smith, also south of produc- 
tion, and at the close of the year this com- 
pany had two deep tests drilling, No. 1 chang- 
ing to cable tools, and derricks for two more. 
These tests are to be deep, going to a depth 
of 5,000 feet if necessary. The Clem Oil 
Company has been active throughout the year 
in this field, completing a flowing well in 
June of 5,000 barrels production 

A month later it was flowing about 500 bar- 
rels. This was the only well of note com- 
pleted in this field during the year. The 
total new production was 5,600 barrels. At 
the close of the year the Producers’ were 
drilling a deep test on the Gray, one north of 
the field. 


Saratoga and Spindletop. 


Small Saratoga 
during every month of the year; the total 
initial production of these was a little over 
2,000 barrels, slightly less than the amount 
produced in 1915. 

There were 22 producing wells completed 
during the year at Spindletop, with a total 
new production of 922 barrels, 722 barrels 
more than the amount produced during the 
preceding month, At the close of the year 
there were rigs operating in this fleld. 
The total amount of oil produced in this field 
declined 45,095 barrels from that produced 
in 1915. 

Production for the Year. 

In the tables below will be found the produc- 
tion of the different districts of the Guif ccast 
division by months for 1916, together with the 
annual production of ¢ac2h diste:ct for 1915:— 

SOUTH TEXAS. 


wells were completed at 





























oose 
1916. Batson. Creek. Humble. 
January . 64,265 13,970 1,315,650 
BE occcceccee . 57,630 14,365 994,470 
May ..cccsesvees 420 18,150 912,855 
TUNE 2... eevees 69,400 21,885 712,245 
WUE wessecesss 58,270 2. 713,480 
Se A 29,880 662,365 
September 65,770 159,055 555,620 
October ...... 77.345 65.445 783,770 
November ...... 72,630 88,560 780,915 
December ...... 67,335 96,385 733,580 
Wereda § «. vcces 759, 205 558,835 10,322,270 
Totals, 1915 668,987 122,817 11,080,170 
February ....... 51,260 14,215 1,145,720 
90,308 436,018 757,900 
Sour 
1916. Markham. Saratoga. Lake. 
January ...... ; a 4 875,320 
February ..... 10,375 64,115 317,465 
March . 12,110 7 322, 
April .755 61,425 327,690 
ae 17,365 67.050 425.900 
BED scorn cceseese 19,990 58,140 465,660 
PT crett)aveexe 17,765 15, U0 421,270 
Pee ,100 54,840 383,61 
September ...... 16,840 £9,185 398,470 
October ....++... 13,365 60, 480 400,825 
November ...... 12,670 58,275 4.865 
December 1,44 56, 425 589,520 
Totals ...... «+ 173,355 735,800 4,888,885 
Totals, 1915..... 127,770 783,093 4,167,059 
45,585 47,293 721,826 
*All 
1916. Spindletop. others. Total. 
January ........ 28,435 1,450 1,893,125 
February 27,535 19,080 1,649,715 
March 36,480 19,895 1,537,790 
April 31,540 19,240 1,618,115 
TP -desaverce 29,800 21,370 1,560,910 
BEND cecccroccce , 28,425 19,720 1,401,465 
EY cvcecesccose 29,130 20,435 1,338,495 
August ......... 30,190 19,685 1,257,615 
September ...... 27,960 18,730 1,301, 
October ......... 28,145 19,150 1,448.5: 
November ...... 26,320 18,685 1,518,920 
December 27,455 19,765 1,600,705 
Totals ........ 351,415 237,155 18,027,000 
Totals, 1915..... 386,511 162,375 17,496,154 
35,096 74,780 530,856 


*Includes following districts, with approxi- 
mate daily production:—Duval county, 200 
barrels; Orange county, 60; Dayton, 100; San 








Antonio, 150; Matagorda county, 15; Brazoria 

county, 200 barrels. 

SOUTH LOUISIANA. 
Ansel la 

1616. Butte. Edgerly. Jennings. 
January 3,720 104,985 82,610 
February 3,340 118,380 31,440 
 scccctessn 5,280 112,685 38,365 
April 4,375 117,135 42,910 
Mr eiseinecee 3,880 121,400 50,260 
June ..... 3,215 126,650 55,635 
ae 2,925 112,310 3.515 
August 2,720 115,675 52,150 
September ...... 2,415 126,170 49,715 
October ........ 1,690 122,635 53,350 
November 1,385 148,730 50,645 
December 1,210 149,625 44,530 
Totals ........ 86,155 1,476,330 555,125 
Totals, 1915..... 23,148 1,820,527 310,413 
13,007 155,803 244,712 
1914, Vinton. Welsh. Total. 
January 242,760 2,945 386,970 
February 158,390 2,805 814,355 
March 181,615 1,960 289,905 
Ee ap RIS 134,170 1,735 800,325 
BT cccesecscces 137,560 1,680 314.780 
SUMO secevcccese 125,455 1,415 812,370 
BURY nc ccsccsece 138, 855 1,670 809,275 
August «++ 113,350 1,550 285,445 
September ...... 121,725 1,650 301,675 
October .:....... 132,850 310 810,325 
November ...... 156,335 685 857,780 
December ...... 141,395 1,130 337,890 
Totals... oo.crce 1,733,960 19,535 3,821,025 
Totals, 1915......1,180,750 24,267 2,859,105 





553,210 4,732 962,000 


OIL PAINT AND 


Total Production. 
Barrels. 
Total production all Gulf coast divi- 





MRORy- TOE TOAOs iv scecicevevescrvars 21,848,115 
Total production all Gulf coast divi- 

Se, LOU Bi ee sevens sevudests . 20,355,259 
BRGTERSS, 1916.06 00cc sates ss cdaeces 1,492,856 


New Production and Wells. 


There was an increase in matter of new 
production and number of wells completed in 
most of the different districts of the Gulf 
coast division during the year 1916, The total 
number of all wells completed in this division 
was 1,163, an increase of 423 over the figures 
of 1915. Of these 731 were producing wells 
and 412 abandonments, an increase for the 
year of 271 producers and 132 ron-producers. 
The total initial production of these wells was 
488,640 barrels, an increase of 64,404 barrels 
from the previous year. Humble had the larg- 
est number of completions and greatest amount 
of new production, having 313 producers and 
164 abandonments, a total of 480 completions, 


with total initial production of 275,920 bar- 
rels, which was 26,730 barrels less than the 
amount produced in 1915. The wells com- 
pleted in this field in 1016 averaged less in 
matter of new production than those com- 
pleted during the previous year, there being 
134 nore producing wells completed in 1916, 


with an increase of 102 dry holes and 237 less 
completions than in 1915. 

Sour Lake had an increase in new produc- 
tion of 26,655 barrels, with 6 more comple- 
tions, 11 more producers and 17 less dry holes. 

The new production at Vinton was increased 
40,145 barrels; the number of completions va- 
ried but a few barrels for the two years. 

Kedgerly had 8,526 barrels less new produc- 
tion, with 6 less completions, 

Goose Cresk had 23,300 barrels new produc- 
tion from a total of 5) wells completed during 
the year, an increase in new production of 
22,440 barrels and 41 completions. 

There was an increase of 50 producers at 
Batson and 9,391 barrels new production. 

Markham had an increase of 2,825 barrels 
new production, Spindletop 876 barrels and 23 
completions, while Jennings declined 1,495 bar- 
rels and Saratoga 1,482 during the same period. 

Drilling Operations for 1916. 

The following table is a synopsis of drilling 
operations for the year 1916, showing the total 
number of wells completed, number of produc- 





ing wells, dry holes and total quantity of 
maximum new production developed in the 
Gulf coast division during the year:— 
(New pro- 
Districts. Oil. Dry. Total. duction, 
Batson 72 16 88 10,859 
Edgeriy . 43 5 48 39,750 
Goose Creek.... 33 17 50 23,300 
Humble 316 1 480 275,920 
Jennings ...... 2° 12 37 4,895 
Markham ..... : 7 20 5,690 
Spindletop ..... 22 12 34 
Saratoga ...... 52 12 64 2,050 
Sour Lake..... 113 22 135 61,495 
VIRGEN wcecscee 31 11 42 62,790 
Miscellaneous .. 31 134 165 969 
Totais, 1916.. 731 412 1,163 488,640 
Totals, 1915.... 460 280 740 424,236 
Increase ..... 271 132 423 64,404 


Detailed Summary for Year. 


The following tables give, the total new _pro- 
duction, total completions, number of dry holes 
and number of producing wells in all districts 
of the Gult 


coast division during 1916:— 




















BATSON. New pro- 
Month, Oil. Dry. Total. duction. 
January 3 np 3 no 
February » « 1 5 40 
BEEPOR .cccccsses 6 1 7 04 
Pee Pe es il 1,690 
BERT cccrcccceece 5 e° 5 . 
TUNE crcccccssss 6 2 Ss 3,550 
July eves 7 2 9 1,020 
AUBUSE .cccceese 11 1 12 3,100 
September ...... 9 1 10 540 
October ........ 3 3 6 270 
November ...... 4 5 9 380 
December ...... 3 ee 3 45 
Totals, 1916... 72 16 88 10,859 
Totals, 1915..... 30 10 40 1,121 
Difference .... 42 6 48 9,138 
EDGERLY. New pro- 
Month, Oil. Dry. Total. duction. 
2 oe 2 5 
3 1 4 2,650 
3 1 4 5,500 
4 ay 4 4.950 
2 2 3,200 
3 1 + 3,700 
3 ee 3 2,050 
7 ee 7 3,950 
4 ee 4 3,680 
2 2 4 310 
November ...... 7 ee 7 4,850 
December .. » 8 e 3 4,875 
Totals, 1916... 43 5 48 39,750 
Totals, 1915..... 38 5 38 23,750 
Difference .... 10 ds 10 15,000 
GOOSE CRBEK. New pro-* 
Month, Oil, Dry. Total. duction. 
SEY sccccess ae 1 1 a 
February ....... 1 1 2 5 
March ..cccscees 1 2 3 400 
ae 3 . 3 265 
BERG «.vccccees - & 3 900 
FUME ccccccccces 5 2 7 735 
GUE wccscasceets 2 2 4 225 
August’ .. ..... 3 1 4 1,650 
September ...... 1 1 2 400 
October ......:: 2 ee 2 2,600 
November ...... 9 5 14 6,925 
December ...... 7 2 9 9,150 
Totals, 1916... 37 17 54 23,300 
Totals, 1915... 4 3 ss 465 
Difference 44 22,835 
; New pro- 
onth oi Dry. Total. duction. 
gunner da kaa ae 13 39 44, 
February :.....- 26 14 40 53,090 
March ....-.+-+. 43 7 bu) 57,675 
yo IS 14 47 18,440 
BORN 2 scwccasveen 56 38 Ot 50,245 
June . oiaeeas 29 16 45 20,500 
PUIG cocceseccs oo 20 16 2 3,485 
August ....cee- 18 8 26 1,740 
September ...... 17 13 30 8,020 
October 15 2 17 9,785 
November ....++ 10 8 18 1,520 
December ....-- 17 15 32 6,520 
Totals, 1916...316 164 480 275,920 
Totals, 1915..... 133 59 192 294,490 
Difference ....173 115 288 10,570 
JENNINGS. New pro- 
Month, Oil. Dry. ‘Total. duction. 
January ......++ 1 1 “ 40 
February .....++ | 1 2 100 
March 1 “* 1 100 
April ...cccecsee 3 ee 3 725 
MAF oc. 2 es L 60 
June 4 3 7 1,615 
July q 2 5 850 
August 2 2 4 450 
September ...... 2 1 3 250 
OOtOber ..ccccee 2 2 4 175 
November ....-- 2 a) 2 400 
December ....-- 2 - y 130 
Totals, 1916...°25 12 37 4,895 
Totals, 1915..... 16 6 22 4,390 
Difference .... 9 6 15 505 


DRUG REPORTER 












































MARKHAM, 
New pro- 

Month, Oil, Dry. Total. duction. 

1 oe é 10 
2 oe 2 235 
5 a” 5 215 
1 1 2 5,000 
1 1 2 75 
1 2 3 2 
September .......-- ae ee ss 
| eer 1 oe 1 60 
November ........ es ee PT 
December ...... 1 1 2 70 

Totals, 1916... 138 7 20 5,690 
Totals, 1915..... 6 4 10 3,375 

Difference .... 7 3 10 

SPINDLETOP. 
New pro- 

Month, Oil. Dry. Total. duction. 

January ..... on ws oe os rr 
oe 4+ 47 
2 2 4 40 
3 1 4 65 
2 2 4 235 
2 2 60 
1 $ 4 
3 2 5 170 
2 at 2 175 
October :.....0. 2 v4 2 100 
November ...... 1 1 2 25 
December ........ 1 1 oe 

Totals, 1916... 22 12 84 922 
Totals, 1915..... 5 5 10 300 

Difference 17 7 24 722 

SARATOGA, 
New pro- 

Month. Oil. Dry. Total. duction. 
SORE 6 cicvncs 5 2 7 110 
‘ebruary ....... 3 4 7 100 
MUN Svcvcecees 4 2 6 105 
April ‘ 1 2 2 188 
tas > cay 8 1 9 360 
eee ee 4 a) 
July 1 4 415 
August ......... os 4 320 
September 4 40 
October 1 20 
November 4 gO 
December ...... 2 225 

Totals, 1916... 12 o4 2.050 
Totals, 1915... 12 44 2,210 

Difference 20 160 

SOUR LAKE. 
New pro- 

Month, Oil Dry. Total. duction. 
January ........ 6 7 4,27 
February ....... S x 2,325 
> Ree ae. 2 9 2,465 
MED: cere wes aes 3 2 15 2.930 
DE veer deeteere 10 5 15 8.460 
GUE seeeciitsces 8 1 9 6.500 
SUNT | d00 eke e ish s ED 1 14 8,900 
August ...... .. 10 2 12 8,815 
September ...... 6 oa 6 2,775 
October ........ il 3 14 10,550 
November ...... 12 4 16 8,450 
December ...... 9 1 10 10,050 

Totals, 1916...118 22 1385 61,495 
Totals, 1915..... 98 42 140 23,530 

Difference .... 15 20 5 37,965 

VINTON. 
New pro- 

Month, Oil Dry. Total. duction. 
+g eee 1 4 27,500 
‘ his 5 9,450 

1 5 14,700 

1 3 400 

2 2 oe 

4 2 6 800 

2 1 q 2,000 

2 1 3 450 

September ...... 2 1 3 3.100 
OCotober ...ccee. 4 oe + 1,700 
November ...... 2 os 2 50 
Decembe1 1 1 2 2,500 

Totals, 1916... 31 11 42 62,710 
Totals, 1915..... 22 18 40 8,805 

Difference .... 9 7 2 53,905 

MISOBLLANEOUS. 
New pro- 

Month. Oil Dry. ‘Total. duction. 
BN Tee 10 17 24 
February ....... 4 14 18 90 
ED icbdencts eS 9 14 260 

2 2 14 5 

ee 9 9 ee 
d y 4 14 18 250 
ME Lass thé cause 3 10 13 20 
BME sestncene 2 13 15 14 
September ...... 2 13 15 20 
October ......0% 2 10 12 40 
November ...... -. 5 5 es 
December ......0 «- 8 8 

Totals, 1916... 51 134 165 969 
Totals, 1915..... 13 oO 108 415 

Difference .... 18 44 62 554 

Credit Balance Quotations. 

The following table shows the charges in 
credit balance quotations by months for the 
year 1916, as posted by the Gulf Pipe Line 
Company :— 

Goose 
Batson. Creek. Humble. 

Month, Cents. Cents. Cents. 
pi eee .. 60, 70, 80 60, GB 60, 70, SO 
February go oh go 
ee 80 06 sO 
SE oveuecuw’ «oreo ee 80 65 80 
ME doesiceeeceokeae gO ra) 80 
Bah nares 43 see bate “oO 65 sO 
FOE Wivdadaseavewerts 80, 70, 65 65 80, 70, 65 
PE, hoc ka Keene tem 65 65 65 
September 65 65 65 
October .. 65 Oh on 
November La) Oh 65 
pe) eer ree 275, 80 75, 80 75, 80 

$90, $1 90, $1 90, $1 
Sour 
Dayton. Saratoga. Lake 

Month. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
PS MEO CTRL 70 60, 70, 80 60, 70, 80 
5 eer rs 70 80 80 
MERTON cccccconsvvces 70 80 £0 
ere 7 80 oO 
NY Bree ee 70 £0 
WUE cecdsdetvesanvece 70 80 
i: PP rrrorrire re 65 80, 70, 6S 
POR «aces cous asians OS a 
September ........:. Oo 65 
So ee cs) 65 
November .....+..+: 65 Ww 
December .......es:. 275, 80 75, 80 

$90, $1 90, $1 
Spin- 
dletop. Edgerly. Jennings. 

Month, Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Oe TOOLS 65, 75, 85 50, 60, 70 60, 70, 80 
February 85 70 £0 
March .......++-. 85 70 ould 
DO NGG) sours was 85 70 £0 

. &N 70 sO 
ie R5 70 SO 
, 7h, 70 70. 65, 60 80, 70, 65 
os ee ree 7 60 65 
September 70 “wo (5 
ro re 70 60 65 
November : 70 to 5 
December . (80, 85 70, &5 75, 80 
295, $1.05 $1 90, $1 





Month. 
January . 
February 
March 
BRET ccc cccvccewseseicsrcgvese 
GEBY sdsecses 
GONE cic icccdevcveveccessevwves 80 
SUEY cee tvedbectivivecvete cecum 80, 70, 65 
Ce, eee 65 
BOPCONDOE Sc vice ses cocevtcete 65 65 
WOCOUOE  scteveureseveccdved eves 6 65 
FEOVOIRDOR .0:0:9:9:6:06-0 00 ov enetnene 65 65 
SPONGE sede i vcdcdoecessees 75, 80 65, 75 

§ 90, $1 


* Posted by Texas Company. 


NORTH AND CENTRAL TEXAS. 


There was a total of 630 wells completed dur- 
ing 1916 in North and Central Texas, an in- 
crease of 337 from 1915. Of these 515 pro- 
duced oil, the remaining 115 were dry holes. 
This was an increase from the previous year 
of 309 producers and 30 dry holes. The total 
initial production of this section of the State 
was 54,740 barrels for 1916, more than six times 
the amount produced the year before, or an in- 
crease of 46,682 barrels. 

Wichita county furnished the greater amount 
of new production, there being 40,190 barrels 
produced in this county during the year, an 
increase of 36,770 barrels, nearly twelve times 
the amount produced in 191% 

There were 264 wells completed in this county 
during the year, of which 230 were producers, 
an increase of 144 producers and total increase 


of 159 completions, Burkburnett produced 
11.110 barrels new production, which was 
9,030 barrels more than the amount produced 


in 1915. There were 201 completions, of which 
169 were producers, an increase of 145 comple- 
tions and 122 producers 

In Clay county there were 26 completions, 18 
more than that of the previous year, with a 
total new production ‘of 600 barrels, an in- 
crease of 327 barrels. In other districts, in- 
cluding Thrall, Moran, Strawn and others, 
there was a total of 2.840 barrels new produc- 
tion, an increase of 555 barrels. 

There were 139 completions, of which 97 were 
producing wells, an increase from 1915 of 15 
completions and 29 producers, 


Production for 1916. 
In the tables below will be found the produc- 

















tion of the different districts of North and 
Central Texas by months for 1916:— 
Burk- Petro- Iowa 

1916. BDleotra. burnett. lia. Park, 
WOM: ceeceses 428,000 124,630 34,675 1,890 
POs cedeunen 378,725 132,68 382,145 1,775 

ar 380, 690 114,610 28,780 1,820 

440,735 138,720 27,140 1,765 
541,960 190,240 §=26,750 1,60 
610,575 183,450 25,720 1,756 
665,750 191,646 Om 7 
606,600 192,500 
540,280 195,715 
583,860 206,545 
591,565 210,330 

RA ee 04,780 206,805 

Total ......6,463,380 2,088,025 322,665 19,700 

Corsi- 

1916. Moran. Strawn, Thrall, 
Jan 3,865 8,620 91,015 
Feb. 11.7% 58,680 
March 13.515 60,620 
April 14.870 8845 

fay 15,620 45,880 
June 13,870 32,540 
ee wid enaee 064 19,930 60,310 
Aug 15,645 33,325 
Sept 14,655 27,195 
Oct ‘ 8,790 23,070 
Nov 3, 9.445 20,810 
Dec f 10,325 19,7 

,. _ 163,570 157,240 507,595 

1916 Total. 
CRT ies. ca ccacckh sien secs . - 733,370 
> ae Se a ae Deeasuc - 657,410 
March 633,580 
April 720,370 
Moy 869.060 
June 911,740 
July 994,720 
MUBUR Ane voted od heh cheb eet Sheecee ++ 1,000,330 
ne, ee OO OL Oo OPP PPP S45,460 
MURRELL EE ees cl 887,595 
MOVOTROEP coc ccccicscvesens6sevnstanees 896,195 
SPOOONOE 6 t6.nse.c 50000 006805604% 6400 907,730 

POEL. varee cane wispeawensss4éess need 19,055 5 0 


Drilling Operations for 1916, 


The folicwing table is a synopsis of drilling 
operations for the year 1916, showing the total 
number of wells completed, number of produc- 
ing wells, dry holes and total maximum initial 
production developed in the year in North and 
Central Texas:— 


New 

produc- 

Districts. Oil Dry. Total. tion, 
Wichita county 20 34 ad 40,18 

Burkburnett ........ 160 32 201 11,110 

Clay county......... 19 7 26 600 

*Miscellaneous ..... 07 42 139 2810 

Total, 1916........ 515 115 630 54,740 

* In ludes Thrall, Moran, Strawn and othr 


and Central Texas districts. 


Summary by Counties. 

The following tables give the total new pro- 
duction, total completions, number of dry holes 
and number of producing wells in all districts 
of North and Central Texas during 

WICHITA COUNTY, 


North 


6:— 


New pro- 


Month Oil, Dry. Total. duction, 
SORMOTY 2 occcccs 13 62 13 1,160 
February ....... 14 2 16 785 
March ...... .- 20 5 25 1,790 
pO Serre re 1 31 3,010 
Se. guxvcaner oan 2 2 2,915 
SD. vbacecunves 26 2 28 8,885 
POLY ccscvcoccene 19 7 26 8,810 
ee ee il 4 15 1,440 
September - 4 23 1,700 
OowbOeh Tris Fawes 11 2 13 985 
November ...... 12 2 14 3,440 
December ...... 2 3 31 5,270 

Totals, 1916...230 84 264 40,100 
Totals, 1915.. 86 19 105 3,420 

Difference . 144 15 159 6,770 


BURKBURNETT. 
New pro- 


Month. Oil, Dry. Total. dustice. 
January .......-. & 2 7 t 
February ....++> il es 11 8380 
March ..--ccsees 9 2 11 660 
MEL caccweneane 11 5 16 850 
BUOY nccscaceces 19 2 21 1,620 
RR acre sas awk 23 3 26 1,595 
We Louchekvaeda 14 3 17 920 
eee 4 1 5 285 
Septem:er -. 18 3 16 420 
Ootaner ....cs0e BB 4 21 615 
Novembe1 19 4 23 580 
December . 24 3 27 2,460 

Totals, 1916...169 32 201 11,110 
Totals, 1915. 47 9 n6 0 

Difference ....133 23 145 9,030 
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Crystals | Crystals 

Granulated Granulated 

Powdered } BORAX WET Powdered : 
Impalpable | Impalpable 

Calcined Anhydrous 

Amonium Borate Borax Glass Borate Manganese 


GRANULATED BORIC ACID 


Is a special form manufactured expressly for making solutions. _ 
The granules being porous, they dissolve almost instantly. 


FLIES 


Will soon be with us if we don’t stop their propagation. The 
United States Government, after conducting experiments with 
twenty-four different chemicals, decided that Refined Powdered 
Borax, sprinkled on manure piles and in garbage cans, will 
prevent the propagation of flies. Write us for particulars. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


New York Chicago Oakland 














INSECT POWDER 


CRUDE ASAFOETIDA CRESCENT GLYCERINIZED ASAFOETIDA 


HAARLEM OIL 


SPICES SEEDS HERBS LEAVES 





Prices Upon Request 


— 425 De> 








We Are 
Headquarters 


We Can Save 
You Money 


McCORMICK &CO., =: Baltimore, Md. 








CLAY COUNTY, 


New pro- 
Month Oil. Dry. Total. duction. 
January ........ 2 ee 2 175 
po) 1 1 ie 
POS occ edeyere 1 1 10 
oy) ee 3 3 25 
BT ceecccnutecs 2 ae 2 20 
Mt 4:0 v6.4 pune 1 1 ee 
GE he vcvibese ce 1 * 1 15 
a 3 1 4 60 
September ...... 2 1 3 35 
Oct cy OC oe ° .* 
November ...... 1 1 2 20 
December ...... 4 2 6 240 
Totals, 1916...19 7 26 600 
Totals, 1915..... 7 1 8 278 
Difference .... 2 6 ~~ 18 ~~ 327 
*MISCELLANEOUS. 
? New pro- 
Month Oil. Dry. Total. duction. 
January ........ 5 5 10 80 
February 1k 3 14 325 
MED seécccsces 8 6 14 
> Pee. 5 1 6 300 
MT coeescccccee 12 4 16 110 
SEE. G8-s00680 863 7 4 11 225 
MT eyed ees cece. 6 4 10 150 
MEIGS. “weescesee 7 8 10 120 
September ...... 8 4 12 2320 
eee 4 4 8 215 
November ...... 9 1 10 285 
December ...... 15 3 18 710 
Totals, 1916... 97 420 130——t—<C«S HD 
Totals, 1915..... 56 124 2,285 
Difference .... 29 6 15 555 





*Includes Thrall, Moran, Strawn and other 
North Texas and Central Texas districts. 
Prices During Year 1916. 
The following table shows the changes in 
credit balance quotations in North and Central 
Texas fields by months for the year 1916, as 


posted by the Magnolia Petroleum Company :— 


OIL PAINT AND 


——Corsicana——_———— 








Light. Heavy. 
January ........ { 1.20, $1.25 $3.08 B% 
1.30 .70, $0.75 
February ....... 1.30 $0.75 
eee { te Se $0.75, $0.80 
pet Pe aig 1.55 ; $0.80 
BUM ..ccises+s0s Cl 80 
re ae 1.55, $1.45 $0.80, $0.70 
1.25, $1.15 50, $0.45 
BUM «besos cees 4 0.95 $0.40 
September are 0.90 $0.40 
November ...... $1.00 $0.45 
December ...... 5 ty $1.20 $0.50, $0.60 
a $0.70 
Electra and 
Henrietta. Strawn. 
SORE. avsccccrs { 7.4 $1.25 $1.05, $1.30 
February ....... 1.30 $1.30 
ere ee { ae $1.40 $1.45, $1.55 
April 1.55 $1.55 
May 1.55 $1.55 
* es ee $1.55 $1.55 
July 1.45 $1.45 
1.25, $1.15 $1.25, $1.15 
AMBUM wcccveres 1.05, $0.95 $1.05, $0.95 
$0.90 $0.90 
September ...... $0.90 $0.90 
pecan A sevenvede eo $0.90 
November ...... 3 $1.00 
Deceniber ...... tte $1.20 $1.10, $1.20 
80 $1.30 
Moran. Thrall. 
spousey seeauuatl ry $1.50 . $1.30 
COTUBTY ....+08 “t 1.30 
BPC viswesact ae § $1.30, $1.40 $1.30, $1.40 
: 2 $1.45, $1.55 $1.45, $1.55 
April $1.55 $1.55 
Ge RR ape $1.55 $1.55 
June $1.5 $1.55 
July $1.45 $1.45 
1.25, $1.15 $1.25, $1.15 
August ty $0.95 pt $0.95 
September ...... 0.90 $0.90 
ye bir OW OCU $1.00 $0.90 
ovember ...... .00 $1.00 
December ...... ty $1.20 $1.10, $1.20 
a $1.30 





PANHANDLE PRODUCTION GREATER THAN 
EVER BEFORE IN HISTORY OF THE FIELD 


Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 8, 1917. 

A review of the Panhandle-Texas fields 
during 1916 shows conclusively that it is 
only a question of time until the vast area 
covered by the Panhandle section wil] be one 
vast oil and gas field. There is much leas- 
ing in the west and northwest section of the 
State, and it looks as though the future sup- 
ply of crude oil to some extent will be found 
on the large ranch properties where for 
many years the thousands of cattle crazed 
and fattened for the markets in the East. 
Few cattle can be seen these days over the 
ranges, and while little of the land is farmed, 
it will come in hardy by producing oil and 
gas in commercial quantities, and some day 
the ranch owners will realize more heavily 
from crude oil royalties than they did in the 
early days from the handling of cattle. 

The extensive development that has _ been 
in progress during the entire year in North 
Texas has borne fruit to such an extent that 
the production of the defined fields is greater 
by some thousands of barrels than ever in 
the history of the Panhandle oil development. 
In the Electra field, in Wichita county, espe- 
cially, many new wells have been drilled to 
the deeper Sands and have come in good and 
consistent producers. The new sand discov- 
ered early in the year being the most pro- 
ductive of any that has been found in the 
North Texag field, and a number of wells 
that have failed in the upper sands, have 
been drilled deeper, responding with produc- 
tions varying from 500 to 1,700 barrels daily. 
Besides these the shallow sands are stil] fur- 
nishing good production. At Burkburnett, 
also, the production has increased, as the 
practice which was adopted some time ago of 
putting in charges of nitro-glycerine has 
largely increased the output of wells in that 
field. Much wildcatting has been done with 
varying success, and the limits of the pool 
have been extended in nearly every conceiv- 
able direction. Fowlkes, Iowa Park and Pe- 
trolia have held their own, and the wells in 
these small pools seem to be long lived pro- 
ducers. The production from there appears 
to be about the same as it was a year ago, 
with but few new wells added. Quite a num- 
ber of wells were drilled to the top of the 
sand and then shut down, and the cause of 
this was overproduction earlier in the year. 

The extension of the Electra pool to the 
northwest by the Producers’ Oil Company, in 
Willbarger county; the development on the 
Tate Waggoner Ranch by Pittsburgh oper- 
ators, and the extension of the Burkburnett 
pool to the south, stimulated activity in 
other sections of Wichita and Archer coun- 
ties which prior to the development were 
frowned upon by the oil men to a certair 
extent. 

Extending from Wichita Falls the wildcat 
oerations takes in the Bacon Switch country, 
where Honest Jack Kelly and associates 
made their first venture in the North Texas 
field and lost. This territory has now been 
leased up and is being testeq out. 


Wildcatters Never So Busy. 


Three years ago Archer county was looked 
on as an old man’s graveyard, but the tomp- 
stones of the past do not seem to frighten 
the speculators of today, who are more than 
willing to invest twice the amount that the 
dead ones have buried. For the past year the 
wildcatter has shown @ great deal of activ- 
ity throughout the Texas Panhandle division, 
but never to so great an extent as at the 
present time, and few of the counties of the 
territory are being overlooked in the search 
for oil, the recent advances in the price of 
oil spurring them on to greater activity. 
Palo Pinto county and the territory sur- 
rounding its borders appear to have been 
more especially selected for this prospecting 
and numerous tests are being drilled 
throughout that locality. Jack, Stephens and 
Coleman counties are coming in for their 
share of the test work, as are many other 
counties before the close of the new year. 
In Jack county and, in fact, over a vast 
area of territory in Texas, any variety and 
depths of pay sand can be discovered. For 
many years oil has been developed in depth 
from the '0-foot Jack county pay to the 
deep sands of the Gulf Coast pools, and now 
comes the report that a new poo] has been 
uncovered, with the spade, about twenty-six 
miles northwest of Wichita Falls, in Wich- 
ita county, practically on the surface, and 
tha tpaying wells can be dug within an hour, 
Four wells are reported pumping with an 
aggregate production of 24 barrels daily, and 
many others are now being dug. 


Finished Work for 1916. 


In the Panhandle-Texas fields during the 
year 1916 there were a total of 590 wells fin- 
ished, the new production being 47,208 bar- 
rels, the greatest in the history of the field. 
There were thirty-five gas wells with a com- 
bined open flow gas production of over 350,- 


000,000 cubic feet, and 110 dry holes. This is 
an increase over the 1915 work of 297 finished 
wells, 39,150 barrels production, 11 gag wells 
and 25 dry holes. The work would have been 
much greater, but the scarcity of water for 
drilling purposes was a big delay, and earlier 
in the season the decline in prices of oil 
stopped a certain amount of work that had 
been planned. The wells for the year were 
by months as follows:— 





Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ........ 32 ,690 3 7 
February 42 1,989 3 5 

50 2,534 6 13 
56 4,283 4 7 
66 639 6 10 
65 10,713 we 8 
53 9,876 4 14 
34 1,995 4 9 
September ..... 54 2,366 2 12 
oe. , Oe 43 1,809 1 10 
November ...... 46 4,203 Py 7 
December ...... 49 1,151 2 8 

ye. OOOO IO 590 47,208 35 110 
Vor 208i siis... 293 8, 24 85 

Difference .... 297 39,150 11 25 

Increase, finished wells, 297. 


Increase, 
Increase, 
Increase, 


production, 39,150 barrels, 
gas wells, 11. 
dry holes, 25 


Pipeline Conditions. 


The runs, deliveries and stocks for the first 
eleven months of 1916 in the Panhandle fields 
were by months ag follows:— 


Runs. Deliveries. Stocks, 
Month. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
January ..... 501,984 425,294 734,49 
February .... 503,140 483,566 720,813 
BEOTOR cccveccs 569,690 468,643 798.973 
Bee 584,252 625,733 819,850 
Es ask i dbce 671,168 595, 767 852,507 
Se viacsave 783,137 680, 674 841,404 
WR 5 saneene 857,749 838,507 812.916 
AUHUS aseces 878,060 885,925 794,231 
September .. 759,257 TA9,975 699,998 
October ..... 669,704 TA6,605 621,913 
November ... 756,969 769,374 641,100 
December ... | rere ee one oe 
Totals 8,269,823 7,185,061  ...... 


During the latter part of February the Pan- 
handle Refining Company completed its re- 
fining plant with a 2,000 barrels a day capac- 
ity at Wichita Falls, and also completed its 
pipeline from the Burkburnett field to the 
refinery. Along in September an addition 
was pu into the plant which is now capable 
of refining 3,000 barrels daily, and hag been 
running on full time. During the same 
n.onth the Wichita Valley Refining Company 
finished its plant at Towa _ Park, with a 
capacity of 1,000 barrels a day. 

In February the Producers’ Oil Company 
and the Corsicana Petroleum Company start- 
ed making casinghead gasoline in the Electra 
and Burkburnet fields, and showed about 
5,000 gallons a day. 


Annual Wells. 


The good wells for the vear were by coun- 
ties and fields each month as follows in the 
"anhandle fields: 


JANUARY. 
BURKBURNETT FIELD. 


Wm. C. MecBride’s No, 5 Thom tract, 200 
barrels. 
FEBRUARY. 
ELECTRA FIELD 
Producers’ Oil Company’s No. M4, 56 and 
57 Stringer tract, 225, 300 and 500 barrels, 
and No. 98 Waggoner Ranch, 150 barrels; 
No. 1 Heiserman tract, 300 barrels, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company’s Hickory 
tract, Burkburnett field, 125 barrels, 
Wichita Gas Company's Landrum tract, 
Clay county, 10,000,000 feet gas. 
MARCH. 
ELECTRA FIELD. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company's’ No, 20 
Brown Cross tract, 400 barrels, and No, 43 
old Indian refinery at Georgetown, Scott 


Putman tract, 160 barrels, 
WILLBARGER FIELD. 
Producers’ Oil Company's No, 97 Waggoner 
Ranch, 8,000,000 feet gas. 
APRIL. 
ELECTRA FIELD. 


Producers’ Oil Company’s Nos. 58, 59, 61 
and 64 Stringer tract, 200. 425, 1,200 and 180 
barrels, respectively. These wells were 
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drilled to the deep sand. No. 99 Waggoner 
Ranch, 100 barrels, 

Red River Oil Company, No. 71 Bywaters 
Ranch, 5 barrels in shallow sand at 107 feet, 
and a remarkable find for that field. 

Magnolia Petroleum Company, No. 15 H. 
and T. C. tract, 100 barrels; No. 22 Hamilton 
tract, 250 barrels, and No. 46 Putman tract, 
100 barrels, 

BURKBURNETT FIELD. 


W. C. McBride, No. 6 Wm, Thom tract, 
175 barrels. 

Chenault, Langford & Co., No. 3 Chenault 
tract, 200 barrels, 

Producers’ Oil Company, Nos. 3, 4 and 5 
Heiserman tract, 200, 250 and 150 barrels 


CLAY COUNTY. 


Producers’ Oil Company, No. 32 Byers 
Ranch, 3,000,000 feet of gas. 

STRAWN FIELD. 
Texas and Pacific Coa] Company, No, 25 


Stuart tract, 259 barrels, 


MAY. 
ELECTRA FIELD. 
Producers’ Oil Company, No. 63 Stringer 


tract, 700 barrels; No. 2 on the Stringer tract. 
an old well, drilled deeper and produced 
1,500 barrels, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company's Nos. 43 
and 44 Putnam tract, 750 and 1,000 barrels, 
BURKBURNETT FIELD. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, No. 3 Fred 
Thom tract, 250 barrels. 

Wm. C. McBride, No. 7 Wm. Thom tract, 
200 barrels. 

Shultz Oil No. 5 
100 barrels. 

Producers’ Oil Company, 
tract, 350 barrels. 

McAllister & Co., No. 1 L. 
250 barrels, 

JUNE. 


ELECTRA FIELD. 
Red River Oil Company, No. 
tract, 175 barrels. 
Producers’ Oil Company, No. 41 Bywaters 
tract, drilled deeper, 1,500 barrels. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, No. 45 Put- 
man tract, drilled deeper, 1,700 barrels. 
BURKBURNETT FIELD. 
Gulf Production Company, Heiserman tract, 
309 barrels. 
STEPHENS COUNTY. 


Company, Shultz tract, 
No. 7 Heiserman 


Ramming tract, 


1 Bywaters 


Producers’ O11 Company, Parks Ranch, 
5,000,000 feet gas. 
JULY. 
ELECTRA FIELD. 
Producers’ Oil Company, Nos, 52, 57, 65, 


67 and 69 Stringer tract, 300, 1,000, 200,” 120, 


500 and 100 barrels. 
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Magnolia Petroleum Company, 47 and 48 
Putman tract, 1,800 and 175 barrels. 
Red River Oil Company, No. 78 Bywaters 
tract, 150 barrels, 
AUGUST. 


BURKBURNETT FIELD. 
Producers’ Oil Company, Stein Ranch, 15,- 


000,000 feet gas. 


Fag Woods’ No. 6 Shultz tract, 150 bar- 
els, 

Magnolia Petroleum Company, No, 8 Guil- 
lette tract, 150 barrels 


SEPTEMBER. 
ELECTRA FIELD. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, No. iper 
Ss barrels. 5 edited 
roducers’ Oil Company, No, 24 Bywaters 
tract, 200 barrels. - : 
CLAY COUNTY. 
_ Taylor & Minnich, No. 2 
5,000,000 feet gas, 
OCTOBER. 
ELECTRA FIELD. 
Producers’ Oil Company, No. 10 M 
tract, 100 barrels. hes ; yraes 4 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, No. 2 Piper 
tract, 1,800 barrels; No. 12 Allen tract, 250 
barrels; No. 17 H, and T. Co. tract, 250 bar- 
rels, and No. 11 Sumner tract, 200 barrels. 


BURKBURNETT FIELD, 


Taylor tract, 


Gulf Production Company, No. 10 Pratt 
tract, 325 barrels, 
CLAY COUNTY. 
Producers’ Oil Company, No. 1 Martin 


tract, 2,500,000 feet gas. 
PALO PINTO COUNTY. 


Bucher Bros. & Co., No, 1 Taylo ract, 
2,000,000 feet gas. ; sisal 


COLEMAN COUNTY, 


Robertson & Son, No. 6 Putman tract - 
500,000 feet gas. é. 


NOVEMBER. 


ELECTRA FIELD. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, 25 Hamilton 


tract, 100 barrels, and No. 28 All ° 
1,000 barrels. tls es 
wana. Oi] Company, No. 70 Stringer 
ract, arrels, and No. 123 Wa ner 
Ranch, 100 barrels, ~— 
DECEMBER. 
MINERAL WELLS FIELD. 

Empire Gas and Fuel Company, Glover 


tract, 3,000,000 feet gas. 





WYOMING 1916 PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
8,030,000 BARRELS—NEW DOMES FOUND 


Casper, Wyo., Jan. 7, 1917. 

The development of Wyoming's oil resources 
provided for the most spectacular feature of 
its industrial progress during 1916. Virtually 
of negligible importance six years ago, the pro- 
duction of oil at the end of 1916 dominates all 
other commercial activities of the State. 
the close of the year there is feverish activity 
in at least thirty oil fields in the State, and 
hundreds of wells are being drilled, yet the 
State’s oleaginously potential area of 20,000 
square miles hardly has been scratched. The 
State of Wyoming during the last vear pro- 
duced 8,030,000 barrels of oil of the estimated 
refined value of $40,150,000, yet probably less 
than one-half of the maximum developed pro- 
duction is finding refinery facilities, and this 
maximum represents but an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the undeveloped possible maximum. 

So extensive is the development of Wyoming 
oll resuurces which is in progress at the close 
of 1916 that a concentrated description which 
would be at all adequate is impossible. Numer- 
ous new domes were discovered during the 
year and now are being developed, and devel- 
opment of the previously discovered oil-bearing 
areas became much more extensive as the re- 
sult of the year’s activity. As 1917 opens 
drills are pounding and wells are producing in 
the following fields:—Big Muddy, Lost Soldier, 
Blk Basin, Bonanza, Torchlight, Grass Creek, 
Groybull, Basin, Norw , Cody, Salt Creek, 
Meetetse, Lost Cabin, Manderson, Powder 
River, Keycee, Le Prele, Moorcraft, Brenning 
Basin, Big Hollow, Pilot Butte, Sage Creek, 
Lander, Big Piney, Baxter Basin, Spring Val- 
ley, Ervay. Task, Cheyenne River Basin, Rat- 
tlesnake Hfils, Newcastle, Labonte, Douglas, 
Plumkett, Cowley, Lovell, Alkali Butte, Buffalo 
and others. Also drilling rigs are being hur- 
ried into other localities which are unproven 
but suspected flelds. 


Most Important Discovery Big 
Muddy Dome. 


Perhaps the most important event of the 
year in the State’s of] industry was the dis- 
covery of the Big Muddy Dome, lying in Con- 
verse and Natrona counties about twenty-five 
miles from Casper. The first well in that fleld 
wis drilled in last spring, close to two lines 
of roalroad, the Burlington and Northwestern. 
and since that time a proven territory bisected 
by these railroads and by the North Platte 
River, Wyoming’s largest stream, has been de- 
veloped. Because of the proximity of transpor- 
tation facilities the development of the Big 
Muddy field has been unusually rapid. At the 
close of the year scores of concerns are operat- 
ing in the field and its producing wells are 
capable of outputting several thousand barrels 


daily. The oil comes from two stratas, the 
Shannon sand, lying between 900 and 1,000 
feet beneath the surface, and the Wall Creek 


sand, lying about 3,000 feet beneath the sur- 
face. But one well sufficiently deep to pene- 
trate the Wall Creek sand, that of the Merritt 
Ojl and Gas*Company, has been sunk, but this 
has established that the fleld may be consid- 
ered as permanent as any of the older flelds 
of the country. The Merritt well in December 
was acquired by the Merritt Oi] Corporation, 
a new company, for a consideration said to 
have been $2,000,000, this being the second 
largest of] land transaction in Wyoming during 
the year. Another December deal in the same 
field was the optioning of the lease of the 
Elkhorn Oil Company. the pioneer Big Muddy 
producer, to a New York syndicate, which, if 
the deal goes through, will pay. it is said, 
about $600,000 for the property. The Shannon 
wells of the Big Muddy field produce from 75 
to 200 barrels daily. Wall ‘Creek sand wells, 
it is estimated, will produce 1,000 barrels or 
better a day. As yet there has been little 
production in the field. the small output 
marketed going to the Midwest Refining Com- 
pany’s plant at Casper. The construction of 
a pipeline to this plant is under consideration, 
but presents the problem of an upgrade. Late 
in the year there revived talk of a project_to 
pipe Wyoming oll to Omaha, with the Big 
Muddy ofl substituted for the Salt Creek oll, on 
which this project originally was based. An 
Omaha pipeline would be approximately 500 
miles in length with a down grade all the way 
through the valley of the North Platte River. 
The majority of the strikes which have been 
made in the Big Muddy field are on lots owned 
by the State of Wyoming. and the State de- 
rives a royalty of one-tenth of all the ofl pro- 
duced from this !and. Soon after the discovery 


pK oe ye Government withdrew from 
ry al! of the public lands in an 
to the fleld. . ; _——— 
Second only in importance to the discovery 
of the Big Muddy Dome was that of the Lost 
Soldier Dome, which lies in Carbon county, 
about forty miles north of Rawlins and as 
great a distance from the nearest railroad. 
(Many wells have been drilled in that fleld. but 
there has been no production because of the 
absence of transportation facilities. The pos- 
sible output already developed is sufficient, in 
all probability, to result in the construction of 
a pipeline during 1917, either to the Union 
Pacific Railrcad to the south or to the refin- 
eries at Casper to the north. The Midwest O11 
Company, producing affiliate of the Midwest 
Refining Company, and the Ohio Oil Company, 
a producing subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company, both are interested in the Lost Sol- 
dier field, as is also a wealthy syndicate com. 
posed of Hawaiian and California capitalists. 
There are also many smaller lease and claim 
holders. The development of the field, like 
that of the Big Muddy, was retarded soon after 
the discovery of the dome by the withdrawal 
from entry of all the overlying and surround- 
ing public lands, 


Other Important Discoveries, 


Other important discoveries of new fields 
during the last year included those of the 
Powder River Dome, about forty miles west 
of Casper; the Big Piney Done in Lincoln 
county: Pilot_ Butte Dome in Fremont county; 
Sage ‘Creek Dome in the Wind River Indian 
reservation, about twenty miles north of Lan- 
der, and several others so widely scattered that 
they establish that there is no section of Wyo- 
ming which may not be regarded as prospective 
oll producing territory. 

The two great producing concerns operating 
in the State—the Midwest Oil Company and 
the Ohio Oil Company—the former. ag herein- 
before related, heing the producing subsidiary 
of the Midwest Refining Company, and the 
latter the producing subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, continued during 1916 their 
preceedingly established policy of acquiring 
producing wells wherever possible, and control 
of the industry in the State lies with them 
and with their refining affiliates, which is a 
good thing for the Industry, not only of Wyo- 
ming, but in every other State In the Union 
where oil is produced in quantities. They pay 
the leading prices for the raw product and 
keep down the price of the refined. which is 
purchased by the public, and without them 
prices of oil would be small and refined 
products high to the public. The immense 
Midwest and Standard refining plants at Cas- 
per and the Midwest refinery at Greybull con- 
tinued throughout the year to operate at full 
capacity, the Midwest and Standard plants at 
Casper handling 14,000 barrels daily and the 
Midwest plant at Greybull 8.000 barrels dally. 
The Standard at the close of the year is mak- 
ing rapid progress on a refinery at Greybull 
which will be operating in the spring of 1017. 
Throughout the year small refineries at Cow- 
ley, Chatham and Spring Valley handled crude 
oil to the limit of their capacity. The com- 
bined output of all refineries In the State is 
estimated at 8,030,000 barrels, which estimate 
is conservative. 


66,000-Acre Deal the Largest. 


The largest of] territory deal in the State in 
1916 was the purchase by a Los Angeles syn- 
dicate headed by Morgan Morgan, from Jacob 
Ervay of 66,000 acres in the Rattlesnake and 
Dutton basins, for $5,500,000. On this tract, 
which Iles in Natrona and Fremont counties, 
several hundred test holes have been sunk, 
these establishing that probably the entire area 
is oll ring. Development for production 
will be undertaken by the California purchas- 
ers during 1917, and the Rattlesnake and Dut- 
ton basins will become in consequence of the 
work, it fs anticipated. two of the most Im- 
portant ofl producing districts of the State. 

Although Wyoming crude of] carries the high- 
est per cent. of gasoline content of any pro- 
duced in quantities in the country, one of the 
problems which arose during the year was the 
inability of the State Pure . Dairy and 
M1 Department to compel distributors of gas- 
oline to market a product complying with the 
hich Wyoming test. As a result of this situa- 
tion the State Commission has recommended 
to the incoming legislature the enactment of 
legislation authorizing the establishment of a 
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State-owned and State-operated refiner and 
further authorizing the State to take one the 
improvements of lessors on State-owned oil 
lands at the expiration of the existing leases 
and to use these lands and this equipment in 
supplying the proposed State-owned refinery 
with crude oil. This proposition would be the 
worst that the State could do, as other States 
have tested out the matter years ago, and after 
getting right down to brass tacks, concluded 
a —— bate Hae money enough in the busi- 

rrant the using of State capital for 
the handling of the business. “4 


Crude Carries 40 to 50 Per Cent. 
Gasoline. 


Wyoming crude oil carries from 40 to 50 per 
cent, of gasoline, as does some of the other 
fields in other States, but the output of Wyo- 
mi is badly needed at this time by the 
many automobile owners. It is doubtful if 
lower prices will be found for gasoline during 
the new year, and it will not at all be surpris- 
ing to see the price still higher. ‘The price 
will be according to the supply and demand, 
which governs the gasoline business as it does 
any other commodity. 

Interest among the oil producers of Wyo- 
ming at the close of the year is largely held 
by persistent rumors that a merger of the Mid- 
west and Standard refining interests is immi- 
nent. The Midwest profits for the year of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 have made, so reports 
go, the larger concern desire to absorb it, and 
with its great plants and a big estimate re- 
Serve of crude in the Salt Creek field alone, 
and the merger, rumor says, is well along 
toward consummation. This looks like mere 
idle talk to an oil man of knowledge, but goes 
weli among those not familiar with oil country 
talent. The Midwest Refining Company during 
the year absorbed the Greybull Refining Com- 
pany by the purchase, it is reported, of the 
$2,500,000 worth of its outstanding preferred 
stock, the price ome par. 

An indication of the magnitude of the oil 
activity in the State may be gleaned fram the 
fact that during the period from October 1, 
1915, to September 30, 1916, articles of incor- 
poration were filed by oil companies, the com- 
bined capitalization of which was $47,461,800. 
This meant the issuance of $130,000—at the par 
value—of oil stock for each day of the year. 

The season of 1916 was the busiest the 
State has ever seen So far as oi] development 
is concerned, and would have been still more 
so had it been possible to obtain casing, tub- 
ing and other oil well supplies on short order 
during the early months of the year. Dur- 
ing’ the season there were three stampedes 
to new fields, namely, Pilot, Butte, Lost 
Soldier and the Big Muddy. Upon each of 
these three fields oil hag been found at shal- 
low depths, probably in the equivalent of the 
Shannon sand of the Salt Creek field. At 
Big Muddy the deep well obtained oil in the 
Upper Wall Creek sand at 2,000 feet strat- 
igraphically below the Shannon. At Pilot 
Butte and Lost Soldier the lower sands have 
not as yet been tested. Oil hag also been ob- 
tained at shallow depth, and in a high 
geologic horizon, on Dry Piney Creek, in Lin- 
coln county, and gas was struck in high 
sands on the Dry Lake Dome, southeast of 
Rock Springs. 


Second Wall Creek Sand, 


Outside of what is termed the most sensa- 
tiona] find of the year in the deep well in 
Big Muddy, the fact must not be overlooked 
that one of the most important strikes of the 
entire year was possibly the striking of oll 
in the Second Wall Creek sand in the Salt 
Creek field. As the well passed through 
salt water in the Upper Wall Creek sand, 
the pool in the second sand proved to 
be of greater areal extent than the pool in 
the upper sand. The thickness of the sand 
is not so great, however. There is at least 
one more, and possibly two, sands unpros- 
pected in the Salt Creek field, which may 
confidently be expected to prove productive. 
The life of this great field is certain to be a 
long one. 

Rumor is ever telling of prospective inde- 
pendent refineries at Basin, Riverton, Big 
Muddy, or Douglas, but up to the present 
time there is no real promise of competition 
in the crude oil market. Should the total 
production of the State increase as rapidly 
during 1917 as now seems probable, it will 
be within the realm of reason to expect that 
an interstate pipeline will be constructed, 
whereby Wyoming crude oils can reach out- 
side markets without paying the prohibitive 
railroad freight rates. The price of crude oll 
will immediately rise upon the construction 
off such pipeline. It is of interest to know 
that Wyoming's gasoline is now being shipped 
by solid train loads to the Eastern States. 
Also the crude oil is being shipped to a 
Standard refinery in Western Canada, The 
State now has gas in four large structures, 
which may prove to be oil producers from 
lower horizons, when the lower sands are 
prospected. Drilling is being done on two 
of these structures at this time to reach the 
lower sands, Should these, or either of them, 
prove to be oil-bearing, the production of the 
State will be tremendously increased, 

Many prospective fields are being drilled 
or will be drilled in the spring, and several 
of these may be expected to prove produc- 
tive. From every point of view the prospects 
for the development during 1917 are very 
flattering. All may feel certain that 1917 
will bring in more new production than has 
— brought in during any two years here- 
tofore. 


Interesting Figures on Wyoming. 


During the past twelve months millions of 
capital has been invested in the production 
of petroleum, pipelines and refineries in the 
State. From a daily production of a few 
hundred barrels a few years ago, the petro- 
leum industry of the State has developed so 
rapidly that the present per diem production 
is probably between 15,000 and 30,000 bar- 
rels. Some estimate the production stiil 
higher, which would mean an annual produc- 
tion of close to from 12,000,000 to 15,000,00u 
barrels, but the latter figure presumably is 
an exaggeration. 

The bulk of Wyoming’s oil production in 
1916 was in the Salt Creek and Shannon 
fields of Natrona county, the output of which 
was refined in the big plants of the Midwest 
Refining Company and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, at Casper. Other refineries 
Were operated at Cowley, Greybull and 
Spring Valley. The Midwest Refining Com- 
Pany secures the bulk of the production from 
the Salt Creek and Shannon fields. The Dal- 
las and Plunket fields in Fremont county 
have an estimated daily production of 500 
barrels. In the Pilot Butte field, in the-same 
county, there is an estimated production of 
2,000 barrels a day. The Sage Creek field, 
north of Lander, in the same county, is mak- 
ing a nice showing. The Grass Creek field 
in Hot Springs county is reported to show a 
production of 5,000 barrels a day, and re- 
ports from that field is that 30,000 barrels 
a day could be brought to the surface in that 
field were there a market and sufficient pipe- 
line facilities to care for the product. The 
Elk Basin field, in Park county, along the 
Wyoming-Montana line, and about 14 miles 
west of Frannie, was practically discovered 
early in 1916, and is capable of producing 
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close to 7,000 barrels a day from the present 
wells drilled in. There is considerable pro- 
duction in the Big Horn Basin country, at 
Greybul] Basin, Cowley ang the Torchsight 
fields, so it can readily be seen that there 
would be but little drilling required to bring 
the State’s production to 50,000 barrelg daily, 
to say nothing of the late risids developed 
in the Big Muddy field, between Casper and 
Douglas, the Lost Soldier development, north 
of Rawlins, and the Powder River territory 
jo eae county, and forty spot# over the 
“tate, 


Pipelines Constructed or Under 
Way. 


In the new fields pipelines for conveying 
the oil production to the railroad or refineries 
have been constructed, otherg in course of 
construction, or now being surveyed. From 
the Sait Creek and Shannon fields there are 
two 6-inch pipelines to the Casper refineries, 
both being in the nighborhood of 50 milcs in 
length. A new line has been put in from 
the Grass Creek field to the Burlington Rail- 
road at Chattam, and from there the oll 1s 
shipped by tank cars to the Greybull refin- 
ery. The line is about thirty miles in length, 
and there is talk now of continuing the line 
from Chattam to Greybull to connect up to 
the Greybull Refining Company’s recently 
completed plant, with a daily capacity of 
5,000, and the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana’s plant with the same capacity, now 
under construction. The Illinois Pipeline 
Company, an arrival in the field durnig 1916, 
has put in a line from the Elk Basin dis- 
trict to Frannie, a distance of close to twenty 
miles from where the oil has been shipped 
by tank cars to Greybull. This line is ex- 
pected’ to be continued onto Greybull the 
coming summer. Two pipelines have been 
put in Fremont county. One extends from 
the Dallas field to the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad at Wyopo, and is ten miles 
long, and the other, which is a 4-inch line, 
runs from the Plunkett field a mile east of 
Wyopo, which is six miles in length. At 
Wyopo there is storage for 37,500 barrels of 
crude and 30,000 barrels at Dallas, In the 
Plunkett field there is storage for 350 bar- 
rels, Another line ig being projected in Fre- 
mont county to run from the new Pilot Butte 
field to Riverton, or from the field to Lander, 
There is also a new line under consideration 
from the Big Muddy field, in western Con- 
verse county, to Casper, a distance of about 
18 miles. 


Wyoming’s Oil Production, 


The known oil production from the Wyom- 
ing fields from 1894 to the present time 
were, by years, as follows:— 


Production. 


‘ 3.455 
2/878 
3,650 







Total 
The runs for 1916 are estimated. 

Past History of Wyoming Oil. 
The earlicst printed record we find of the 


knowledge of oil among white men is in 
Washington Irving's “Captain Bonneville.” 
Captain Bonneville visited the Wind River 
Valley, and having heard of petroleum 
springs from the Indians and trappers, he 
hunted until he found the “tar spring,” 
which marked the present location of the 
Dallas oil field. 

In Stansbury’s expedition to Great Salt 
Lake, written in 1849, we find regarding the 
petroleum spring at Hilliard, Uinta county, 

aspring of petroleum or mineral tar 
oozes from the low bank of a little rivulet 
flowing into the valley of Sulphur Creek. 
The emigrants collected it for medicinal 
purposes and for greasing their wagon 
wheels.”’ The Carter Spring, six miles to the 
west, was discovered about the same time. 

In 1863 oil was being collected from a 
spring near Poison Spider Creek and sold 
for wagon grease to the emigrants travel- 
ing the Moran trail. In the winter of 1883 
the cattlemen in the Big Horn Basin ran 
short of lamp oil and used the crude oil 
gathered from a spring near Bonanza Creek, 
Before a railroad was bullt into the Black 
Hills a crude oil was delivered to the golu 
mines for lubrication purposes from the 
springs near Moorcroft. Thig oil brought $2 
per barrel. 

The first production marketed from the 
drilled wells was from the Carter well, in 
Uinta county. The first gusher wells were 
drilled in the Dallas field tn 1883, and the 
first wells at Shannon on the north end of 
the Salt Creek field in 1880, Oil from Shan- 
non wells was hauled to Casper by 16-mule 
team, 18,000 pounds per trip, and sold to the 
little 50-barrel stil] refinery, which was built 
in 1895, at $7 per barrel. Salt Creek field 
proper was not drilled until 1908. 

It is an interesting fact that the first well 
on Salt Creek Dome was advised and located 
by an Italian petroleum geologist beside the 
road that the general public, ofl] men, pros- 
pectors and even geologists had been travel- 
ing for more than twenty years. In fact, for 
some thirteen years oil from the now unim- 
portant Shannon field had been hauled acr@ss 
what is the largest and most productive oll 
field known to date in the Rocky Mountain 
district, 

Fakes and Frauds. 


From the very beginning of oil deevlopment 
in the State the business has been inflicted 
with the fraud and faker. Before there was 
any development certain of the lands had 
been sold or mortgaged to half a dozen dif- 
ferent concerns by the same man at the 
same time. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were stolen from the English, French 
and Belgian investors, 


Effect of Decision. 


Oil is not the only hydrocarbon found in the 
State. Wyoming could today supply all the 
natural gas used by Pittsburgh and New York 
city. But we have no market for it and must 
await for new uses and new industries to de- 
velop before it becomes a wealth producer. 

In spite of disadvantages, Federal opposition 
and the extreme youth of the industry, there 
should be more than 6,000,000 barrels of Wyo- 
ming’s high grade paraffine base oil produced 
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during 1917. Future years will see larger 
yields, not only increasing yields from fields 
already producing, but from those which have 
to date made no production, and from the pools 
which have not yet been drilled. The future 
of Wyoming's petreleum production looks very 
bright indeed. 


Natural Gas. 


The decision of the Appellate judges of the 
Federal Court during the year is a big thing 
for the oil development of Wyoming. 

Appellate judges of the Federal Court, sit- 
ting at St. Paul, decided that Congress meant 
what it said when it enacted a law to protect 
oil prospectors and developers. This important 
decision was rendered in the case of the Ohio 
Oil Company, heard originally by Judge Riner 
at Cheyenne last January. The judges sus- 
tained the rights of locators under the language 
of the statute, in spite of the efforts of the 
Lan ce to override the will of Congress. 
There is nothing doubtful about the following 
language of the statute, dealing with the pow- 
ers of the President to make withdrawals of 
certain lands from entry. The law says that 
“the rights of any person who, at the date of 
any order of withdrawal heretofore or here- 
after made, is a bona fide occupant or claim- 
ant of oil or gas bearing lands, and who, at 
such date is in diligent prosecution of work 
leading to discovery of oil or gas, shall not be 
affected or impaired by such order so long as 
the occupant or claimant shall continue in 
diligent prosecution of said work.’’ Diligent 
prosecution of work leading to discovery of oil 
or gas is a very broad condition which follows 
the usual traditions of American mining law in 
allowing a large measure of discretion to the 
prosecutor. Efforts of the Russian spies of the 
Department of the Interior to defeat the most 
manifest program of oil development under this 
provision of the law are another illustration 
of the stubborn h crisy and despotism of 
Federal officials in dealing with the rights of 
tho Western people with respect to their own 
unoccupied lands. The decision of the Court of 
Appeals is very comforting, because, since the 
revolutionary Midwest decision of the Supreme 
Court in February, 1915 (rendered by a ma- 
jority of five to three), Western settlers and 
developers have stood in constant doubt of 
the courts of last resort. We have begun to 
wonder whether the Federal Constitution pos- 
sesses any validity. It is, therefore, a good 
thing for the courts to inspire faith in the peo- 
ple of the West by rendering decisions concern- 
ing the public lands in accordance with the 
manifest intentions of the framers of that 
Constitution. The recent decision in the Ohio 
case should greatly encourage prospectors and 
developers in the new oil fields. 


An Important Decision. 


The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
sustaining the ruling made by Judge Riner of 
the Federal Court of the yoming district 
that discoveries of oil on located land need not 
necessarily be in commercial quantities, is of 
importance to several oil companies whose 
headquarters are in Denver, and especially to 
the Midwest Refining Company, which, after 
making discoveries in the Grass Creek district, 
was attacked by the government on the ground 
of under discovery, says the Denver Post. 

This decision will permit the Midwest Com- 
pany to regain possession of these lands, where 
wells showing oil were disregarded by the 
Federal authorities, and will permit it to 
develop them as was contemplated. The com- 
pany, through lease from the locators of these 
tracts, is entitled to drill upon 1,100 acres of 
the best land in the Grass Creek section under 
the decision. The fact is important, as the oil 
from Grass Creek ranks with the best {In Wyo- 


ming. 

The decision has no bearing upon the lands 
held by :ease by the Grass Creek Oil and Gas 
Compar.y, which is a subsidiary of the Midwest 
Refining Company, as all of the property being 
held under these leases is either patented or 
on the way to patent. One claim only is con- 
tested. In that case the locator had lived on 
the land nine years, had cultivated the land in 
question for the entire time and has raised 
eight successive crops of alfalfa from it. The 
adverse report filed recites that the locator had 
not acted in good faith because he had been 
informed just before he had made final proof 
that the land was valuable for petroleum. His 
informant brought the contest which the gov- 
ernment has entertained. 


The Lost Soldier Field. 


Recent developments in the Lost Soldier field 
of Wyoming have created interest in what has 
been done and is now going on in this rather 
isolated district. Many erroneous reports have 
been circulated, and many truthful reports 
have been suppressed. Stock promotion schemes 
of many kinds have been put forward, several 
of which might prove of value. Others will 
reap the reward usually meted out to careless 
speculators. To say that oil in paying quan- 
tities has been discovered in the Lost Soldier 
field is absolutely true; to state the caliber of 
the wells would be something which no one 
not intimately connected with the principal pro- 
ducing company could state accurately. uf- 
fice it to say, that operations are being pushed 
vigorously by the Bair Oil Company, Ohio Ol! 
Company, Midwest Refining ‘Company and sev- 
eral other smaller o izations, 

The history of the field is about as follows:— 
In June, 1916, oil was discovered at a depth 
of less than 300 feet in a well drilled by the 
Cochran-Funke-Clark syndicate, epmaponed of 
Joseph Cochran, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; Fred 
O. Funke, of Moundsville, W. Va., and Noah 
F. Clark, of Pittsburgh, Pa. In section 11- 
26-90, in Sweetwater county, estimates of the 
capacity of this well varied from 50 to 250 
barrels, but the news of the strike was sup- 
pressed by those interested so that they could 
go ahead with additional operations before the 
government learned of the discovery. 

No. 2 was started in section 11-26-90, about 
800 feet south of No. 1. July 4 this well 
came in at a rate estimated at 200 to bar- 
rels natural, being drilled 90 feet into the 
sand. Soon after the completion of No. 2 the 
rig was moved to a new location in section 
10-26-90, about 1,000 feet south of No. 1 and 
also west. This well reached the top of the 
sand at 457 feet and had drilled 75 feet into 
the sand with a good showing of oil, when 
water from above got down past the casing, 
and it was decided to case off the soil sand and 
made a deeper test in hopes of striking another 
oil bearing stratum. They went through 190 
feet of oil sand before casing off. After the 
hole had been drawn in, another water sand 
was encountered, and it was necessary to un- 
derream. After several weeks underreaming 
had been in progress it was determined to plug 
the hole above the lower water and make an 
oi) well out of it, which was successfully done. 
While the well has not been tested yet, the 
hole stands almost full of oil. 

‘A new location for a deep test has been made 
by the Bair O!l Company on the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
10-26-90. They will start with a 15%-inch 
hole, and hope to go deep enough to get the 
three sands on the frontier series. The same 
company is 1,200 feet deep at No. 4, section 
14-26-90. 

Rawlins capitalists have validated a large 
number of claims on what is supposed to be 
a heavy oil dome, about eight mides southeast 
of Rawlings, and have arranged with the Mid- 
west Oil Company for development of part of it. 

The Wytana Oil and Gas Company, composed 
of Illinois, Pennsylvania and Eastern New 
York operators, have secured about 4,000 acres 
and intend starting development work early 
in the spring. 


Great Powder River Field. 
Wyoming has come to the front with another 
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promising oil field on Powder River and not 
very remote from the Salt Creek field, which 
has produced millions of barrels of the finest 
crude oil in the United States. In this district, 
where work is now being pregen ed, all the 
physical and geological ‘‘signs’’ indicate the 
presence of oil in vast quantities. 

there have been many discoveries, and while 
there has been no ‘‘boom’ ’as yet, the activities 
of drilllers indicates that a thorough test of 
the district will be given. 

The field is about fifty-five miles from Casper 
and fifteen miles from the Salt Creek field, in 
a northwesterly direction. 

This field was known as early as in the ’80s, 
though up to date it has not been of any com. 
mercial value, 

The principal stream of the region is the 
south fork of the Powder River, which flows 
northward along the west side of the dome, 
and, turning to the northeast, cuts across the 
country until it joins the Powder River in the 
east. The best drinking water in the vicinity 
of the dome occurs in the Wall Creek sand- 
stone lentil, which forms the escapment. There 
are several good springs which flow from this 
sand in_the dome, 

The Powder River dome is a somewhat ir- 
regular oval structure sixteen miles in length 
from north to south and ten miles from east 
to west. About fifteen miles north and a little 
west of the highest point there is a smaller but 
similar dome which lies just west of the Mae gy 
of Kaycee. The two domes are connected by 
a low anticlinical arch and may be considered 
as parts of a single structure—an anticline 
thirty miles in length and fifteen in width. 
The whole structure is a duplication of the 
anticline at Salt ‘Creek, except that in the Salt 
Creek anticline, the northern dome is 1 er. 
In the Salt Creek dome only rocks of the Mon- 
tana group are brought to the surface, where in 
the Powder River dome older formations are 
exposed; in other respects the two anticlines 
are very similar. 

The oil of Powder River field is a heavy 
lubricating oil, somewhat higher in specific 
gravity than the heaviest oil at Salt eek. 
It is black in color and can be used for fuel 
oil in the crude state or for the manufacture 
of lubricants. Oil has been found in five dif- 
ferent beds in the Powder River field. Pros- 
pects of obtaining oil from the Dakato sand 
are very favorable, though it is the opinion of 
some experts that the Mmbar sand will yield 
the best, and both are within the reach of the 
drill in the dome. Drilling alone will affirm 
these opinions, 

The presence of oils in two sands, as well 
as in the Dakato sand, would seem to indicate 
a common origin for oll. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that it is working its 
way upward from some source as yet undis- 
covered, and that it collects in any sandstone 
which forms a convenient reservoir. The Em- 
bar formation bears oil in the Lander fields, 
and they appear to be worth testing In the 
Powder River dome. As in the ek 
field, the wells are self-flowing. 

On account of the distance, Powder River 
dome has not felt the mad rush of the oil 
drillers, investors and speculators, but the oil 
men of the country are beginning to realize 
the value of the vast oil fleld lying’ dormant, 
awaiting the touch of the hwman hand, the 
brains and capital to make it one of the most 
productive fields in the country. The oil is 
there, and as high as fifty barrels of oil can 
be taken out of any assessment hole any day. 
The land is being rapidly taken up and re- 
leased to large outfits, who are making prepa- 
ration to begin drilling soon. 


Tank Cars of Refined Oil, 


As proof that the demand for Wyoming oil 
is increasing steadily, the writer will state 
that from an authoritative source it is learned 
within the past week the Midwest Refining 
Company booked ahead orders totaling 900 
cars, and the Greybull refineries were given 
ahead orders totaling approximately 800 cars. 

hipments averaging 76 cars daily and 1,700 
ears booked ahead) must impress every er 
that the oil industry of Wyoming is established 
on a firm, sure, stable basis, that the supply 
of the precious fluid, through modern y 
methods of development and handling, has 
proven the oil fields permanent and with a 
future second to none. 

Through the courtesy of the Northwestern 
Railway, the following table is published, it 
showing the wonderful increase in shipments 
over that line alone in than the ehort 
period of four years:— 


less 





(The latter figure is for the nine months of 
this year.) 

The Burlington Railroad the shipments as re- 
ported for a certain period of the year is as 
follows :— 





Cars. 

From Casper, nine months........++++. 6,236 
From Chattam, nine months........-.. . 2,762 
From Cowley five months.........+++. 189 
From Greybull, five months..........+ - 1,873 
From Frannie, five months........++++++ 960 
Total by Burlington Railroad........ - 11,020 
Total by Northwestern Railroad...... 12,800 
TOMI ccccce rere TeTrTT Ty it ty) 23,820 


The above figures show a total of but nine 
months of the year, or from January up to the 
close of September, and does not include the 
last three months of the year, which is heavier 
than the balance of the season. It is esti- 
mated that the entire shipments for the year 
will reach close to 32,500 cars both rail- 


y 
road lines. The care Some as ae Vat 
zallons, but, averaging em at on , 
gallons, the shipments will total 260,000,000 


gallons of oi] and refined products during 1916. 
The minimum length of the cars is twenty-six 
feet and the shipments in one load would make 
a solid train of 160 miles of Wyoming oil and 
refined products. 


The Salt Creek Field. 


Back in the desert, forty-five miles north of 
Casper, is located the famous Salt Creek and 
Shannoa oil field, capable of a production of 
25,000 barrels of high grade green crude petro- 
leum. ‘The field, or rather dome, as oil pools 
are called in Wyoming, covers in round num- 
bers about 6, acres. All of the wells flow 
their product—some of the wells are shut in 
owing to litigation and some are *‘pinched”’ in; 
that is, only a part of the production of the 
well is run through the pipeline. The pipelines 
over the mountains to Casper carry away 
about 14,000 barrels a day. About 1 
have been finished on the dome, with every 
well a producer. Two of the wells have flowed 
as high as 2,500 barrels a day when first 
drilled in. The oi] is found in what is called 
the Wall Creek sand, varying from to 125 
feet in thickness, a gray formation that is 
shot with from 60 to 240 quarts of solidified 
nitro-glycerine. ‘There is a heavy gas flow in 
some of the wells, and back of that is a heavy 
salt water pressure. In the center of the dome 
the wells are about 950 feet in depth. The 
sand dips from the center of the dome and out 
toward the edge of the dome the wells are 
from 1,200 to 1,400 feet in th. 
age depth is about 1,200 feet. 

There are not more than half a dozen oil der- 
ricks to be seen in the Salt Creek field, 
a stranger would wonder where the oil came 
from. There are no pumping powers or steam 
engines running—no “‘barkers’’ break the still- 
ness of the desert—no gas engine puffing omer 
Here and there you see @ casinghead sti 
ing up out of the sand with a small black oll 
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area about it, and lead lines running off to 
steel flow tanks, two for each well or lease, 
as the case may be. A wooden tank in the 
field drops to pieces as soon as it becomes 
empty, owing to the heat and altitude. Oil 
gaugers ride on horseback and the two gaugers 
in the field each run from 6,000 to 7,500 bar- 
rels of crude every day in the week. The rea. 
son for two flow tanks is so that the well can 
be turned into the second tank while the 
gauger is running the first one. Occasionally 
a well that is shut in breaks through the soft 
earth and the oil pours out of a hole down the 
hil’side. The government requires ail waste 
oil to be burned, and a gauger said that often 
several hundred barrels of waste crude is 
burned each week. If not burned floods would 
carry it down the valley and far below dam- 
age suits would spring up owing to ruined 
crops. Crude oil is not a good fertilizer. 

‘All of the oil wells in the Salt Creek field 
are not on the oil dome proper, About twenty 
wells have been drilled off the dome and oil 
found in a black shale at from 1,450 to 2,200 
feet. One of these wells was doing 280 bar- 
rels a day, and is in what is known as the dip 
or syncline. There is no gas found off the 
dome, and the few wells that are producing 
are pumped. 

Contractors get $1.25 per foot for drilling 
in the Salt Creek field. Gas or oil is used for 
fuel, and the water is found at a depth of 
about 200 feet in what is known as the Shan- 
non sand. This is usually cased off with 10- 
inch drive pipe or casing. One of the expen- 
sive parts of development work is the freight- 
ing of material from the railroads. It costs 
$15 a ton to get oil well supplies in from the 
railroad at Casper, forty-five miles away. 
Twelve to 16-horse teams are used in doing 
the hauling. 

There are twenty-six different outfits operat- 
ing in tne Salt Creek field. The largest hold- 
ers of nroven acreage are the Midwest Oil 
Company, Franco Petroleum Company, Cali- 
fornia Oil Company, Crescent Oil Company, 
Pinero Oil Company, Henshaw Oi! Company, 
(Hajorth Oi) Company and others. It is ru- 
mored that at least 5) per cent. of the produc- 
ing property in the field is in litigation. Orig- 
inally, part of the land was owned by the 
government, part by the State and the balance 
in fee simple by individuals. Oil men who 
have drilled on the property are still waiting 
for their patents. Some of the property that 
was filed on years ago, and a little develop- 
ment work Gone before being abandoned by the 
original locator to be later developed by other 
parties who have invested large anounts of 
money in drilling is now in dispute. Now 
that it has become valuable, the man who 
abandoned it has returned and claims title. 
In one case there are nine lawyers engaged 
on each side. This makes it easy to guess 
where considerable of the production will go. 
One fine well that is in litigation has produced 
more than $300,000 worth of oil which has 
been sold and the money is lying in a bank in 
escrow awaiting a decision of the courts. 

From the lease tanks the oil runs by gravity 
down to the main pump station on the bank of 
Salt Creek at the lower or south end of the 
development. ‘There is a total of 219,500 bar- 
rels of storage in the Salt Creek field, a 35,000- 
barrel tank, a 37,500, a 55,000, with a second 
55.000 now completed at the main station, and 
a 37,500-barrel tank at the North Camp Sta- 
tion at the upper end of the field. There are 
also two 37,500-barrel tanks and two 65,000- 
barrel tanks midway between Salt Creek and 

sper. The oil must be pumped over the 
hills 700 feet high to get it from the Salt Creek 
Station to the refinery at Casper. There is a 
pump station about half way. In the summer- 
‘time the Salt Creek Station can pump oil direct 
to Casper, but in cold weather the half-way 
pump station is used. All the tankage is prac- 
tically full, making more than 325,000 barrels 
of oil in storage in the field and in the half- 
wey tanks. Two 6-inch pipelines that carry 
the oi] out of the field to the refinery Casper 
are controlled by the Midwest Refining Com- 


any. 
Perhe Salt Creek oil up to May 15 sold for 65 
cents a barrel. On that date the price was 
increased to 75 cents. The price now varies 
from 65 cents to $1 or better a barrel, accord- 
ing to the terms of the contracts. 
Government geologists reported oil seepages 
in Salt Creek Valley as early as 1882, and 
Jackass Springs was the original oil spring in 
that section. It is located in section 13. There 
was considerable prospecting for years, but no 
market for the oit until the pipeline was put 
in in 1911, and the refinery erected at Casper 
tu make a market. The gas in the Salt Creek 
field is rich in gasoline and plans are under 
way to erect a gasoline plant to utilize it. It 
is a dusty, rough ride from Casper out to Salt 
Creek. There are only two small ranch houses 
on the way. The first ten miles out of Casper 
is rolling prairie. The rest of the way it grows 
rougher and rougher. There are many steep 
pitches and long hills. It costs $20 for the 
auto trip, whether there is one passenger or 
three, and it takes three long hours each way. 
Much of the country is broken, with steep, 
rocky formations like the walls of old castles 
with towers and battlements. Clinging to the 
rocky ledges cn the swmmit are scraggy bull 
pines. It is picturesque, all right. Back of the 
oll flow from the wells in the Salt Creek fleld 
is a strong water pressure that some day will 
crowd out all of the oil. One or two wells are 
already showing water. ‘The Salt Creek oil 
field will produce about 4,000,000 barrels of 
oll for 1916. And that is not bad for 6,000 
acres of sage brush and sand. 


Pilot Butte Dome Field. 


Pilot Butte oil dome, the newest and one of 
the most promising developments in Wyoming, 
is located in the Big Wind River Valley, thirty- 
five miles north of Lander, in Fremont county, 
on the northern edge of the Wind River Indian 
Reservation. Pilot Butte is named for a butte 
that rises like a beehive on a range of hilis 
a mile to the left of the valley road. There is 
just one lone settler at Pilot, Wyo., and he 
keeps the post office. His neighbors are few 
and live miles apart, but now the oil excite- 
ment has brought in the new men that build 
the rigs, do the drilling and the tool dressing, 
the lease men and teamsters. 

Plenty of water for drilling purposes comes 
from the river at a depth of seventeen feet. 
Coal in abundance for drilling from the mines 
near by. The first producing sand is found 
fram depths varying from 675 feet to 1,300 feet. 
The producing sand is gray, eighteen feet 
thick, and what a driller would call ‘‘rich in 
grease.”’ ‘The largest operators in the field 
are the Hall Oil Company and the Midwest 
Refining Company. The Pilot dome was located 
by Edwin Hall, a former State geologist. The 
Hall Oil Company drilled in the first well last 
January or in 1916. ‘The land in the vicinity 
is part government, part deeded and part In- 
dian land. If the field spreads out as the oil 
men hope, it will embrace a part of the Wind 
River Reservation, which would naturally 
make the Indian as wealthy as in Oklahoma. 
The government has withdrawn practically all 
of the land in the vicinity that looks as though 
it was underlaid with oil. 

The nearest railroad point from Pilot Butte 
is Riverton, thirty-two miles down the Wind 
River, on the Northwestern Railroad. As fast 
as the wells are drilled they are shut in, for 
there is no present market for the output. A 
telephone line has been completed from the 
field to Riverton and is in operation. It is 
announced that the Illinois Pipeline Company 
stands ready to put in a pipeline when there 
is production enough in the Pilot Butte field to 
warrant the investment. Whether or not the 
pipeline wiil stop at Riverton or continued on 
to Shosnoni remains to be seen. Shoshoni has 
two railroads, the ‘Northwestern and Burling- 
ton, and by extending the line to that place it 
would mean competition in freight rates to the 
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Casper refineries, a distance of something like 
.60 miles direct east from the Pilot Butte field. 
.he operators are anxious for a pipe line, and 
wath the opening of spring will rusn the drill 
in hopes of getting a line to handle the product 
of their wells. 

The record of the Hall Oil Company in its 
drilling at Pilot Butte has hardly a parallel 
in the drilling of new territory in any known 
field. Out of eleven holes drilled during 1916 
in whet was wildcat territory the first of the 
year, eight are big producing wells, two are 
light producers, and only one a non-producer, 
although the latter well may make a producer 
by deeper drilling. The active development of 
this fleld was begun in March, 1916, after it 
became known that the test well drilled a 
couple of months before had a substantial 
quantity of oil in it, and ten wells have been 
drilled in about seven months from that time. 
In addition to the wells belonging to the Hall 
Oil Company and associates, the Valentine in. 
terests also have a good production in the well 
drilled in the withdrawn portion of the Pilot 
Butte field. 

These producing wells, while not sufficiently 
distributed to mark the outline of the field 
with certainty in any direction, serve to estab- 
lish the fact that a very considerable acreage 
is producing territory. It is regarded as abso- 
lutely certain that a thousand acres is proved 
up to date to be within the producing area, 
which acreage would afford locations for many 
additional wells, and undoubtedly the present 
capacity of 1,500 to 2,000 barrels per day 
could, by additional drilling, be brought up 
to three times this amount in the lands now 
known to be certain of production. The Pilot 
Butte Oil Company, belonging to the Hall Oil 
Cumpany group, is now placing machinery on 
its property immediately south of the Wind 
River, and will proceed with the development 
of an extensive acreage which is held by this 
company, lying principally to the south and 
west Of the river, and will push development 
work during the winter months. As the pipe- 
line has been completed the field will be in a 
position to put out 3,000 or 4,000 barrels of oil 
per day. 

Present Conditions. 


Outside of the well-known producing fields 
of the State work is going along in many sec- 
tions where oil has and has not been found 
in former drillings. Tests are being made in 
what is known as the La Barge district, north 
of the town of Fontenelle, in the southern and 
southeastern part of Lincoln county, in the 
western part of the State; the Big Buck field, 
located near the center of Niobrara county, 
about twenty miles from the towns of Lusk 
and Nenville; the Upton field, located between 
Lupton and Thornton, along the Burlington 
Railroad, in the northern part of Weston coun- 
ty; the Rattlesnake field, along the north flank 
of the Rattlesnake Mountains, in the south- 
western part of Natrona county and along the 
territory drained by the Wallace Creek, and in 
the vicinity of the town of Oi] City; the Muddy 
Creek field, located about thirty-five miles 
southwest of Rawlins, in southwestern Carbon 
county, west of the Slerre Madre Mountains; 
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in Converse county is no doubt one of the best 
fields so far discovered in the State and looks 
as though it might be an extension to the fa- 
mous Salt ‘Creek field, and if not it may be a 
rival for first place. This is the Big Muddy 
field, midway between Casper and Douglas, on 
the Burlington and the Northwestern Railroads. 
This field is a new addition to the producing 
oii areas of Wyoming and looks rich for those 
that are lucky enough to control inside terri- 
tory. Formerly the only production of the field 
was found in the Shannon sand at a depth of 
less than 1,100 feet, but now that a deep pay 
has been found in the Wall Creek sand, the 
source of the big production in the Salt Creek 
field, the field is having a real oil boom and 
much property is changing hands at fabulous 
prices, and drilling will continue along through 
the winter season. The Big Muddy field will 
be the 1917 attraction of Wyoming. In the 
same county is the Brennen Basin field, lying 
aleng the north flank of the Douglas anticline, 
and extending from Cottonwood Creek to Sand 
Creek, and nearly south of Fetterman, the oid 
army post, and nearly west of Douglas, and the 
La Bonta field, about seven miles south of 
Douglas and along La Bonta and Wagon Hound 
creeks. It is crudely estimated that there are 
today about 160 strings of tools at work or shut 
down for better weather conditions throughout 
Wyoming, and only a part of what will be 
running by the first of the coming May when 
the work naturally revives 


Natural Gas Conservation. 

Wyoming needs a stringent, drastic law pro- 
viding for the conservation of the State's nat- 
ural gas. Just as important is the requirement 
of effectual! plugging or concreting of every 
hole drilled in order to safeguard the oil and 
gas sands from being flooded by water and 
their production annihilated. This refers alone 
to wells that are worthless and being aban- 
doned, as producing wells do no harm. This 
has and is being done, and is a well-known 
fact. In the vicinity of Byron enough gas has 
been wasted in the past three years to light 
and heat the entire north half of the State for 
quite a spell, and still the merry exodus goes 
on. Added to this, in spite of the law forbid- 
ding it and a penalty provided, there are not 
less than a dozen drill holes unplugged or un- 
concreted that are pouring water into the oil 
and gas sands. 

Mr, Trumbull, the Wyoming State geologist, 
states that he had made strenuous efforts dur- 
ing the last two sessions of the Legislature 
to have bills introduced and passed covering 
these unlawful and unwarranted practices and 
providing severe penalties for the avoidance of 
their requirements, but without avail. 


Points on Withdrawals. 

Register Will Reid, of the Cheyenne Land 
Office, expresses the opinion that the recent or- 
der of the General Land Office withdrawing 
the Lost Soldier oil field unappropriated lands 
from entry will not affect any lands on which 
entry men, prior to the order of withdrawal, 
had proceeded with due diligence to attempt 
to make discovery of oll. 





CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM INDUSTRY’S BEST 
YEAR—PRODUCTION 92,000,000 BARRELS. 





Number of Wells Completed More Than Double Total in 
1915—Five Advances in All Grades During the 
Year—Many Large Territorial Purchases. 


The year 1916 has proven the most indus- 
trious and by far the most prosperous year yet 
recorded in the annals of the California petro- 
leum industry. The year opened with an ex- 
ceptionally bright outlook, which was not only 
realized, but excelled, in every branch of the 
business. The total production for the year 
approximated 92,000,000 barrels of crude oil, an 
increase of over 2,000,000 barrels, as compared 
to the 1915 output. The production increase 
was not unexpected; in fact, the increased ef- 
forts in field operations merited a larger pro- 
duction. By far the most notable item in the 
yearly summary was the unprecedented mark 
reached in shipments, the total of which was 
over 104,000,000 barrels of oil, an increase over 
1915 shipments of 12,000,000 barrels. In con- 
sequence, the draft on oil stocks of 12,000,000 
barrels is a figure unequaled in the history of 
the California oil Industry. 


Price Advances Stimulated Produc- 
tion. 


Field operations in every department were 
stimulated by the continued advances in oil 
prices, until the number of drilling wells at 
the close of the year numbered over 100 more 
than the total with which the year had started. 
The number of wells completed during 1916 
more than doubled the 1915 total. Producing 
wells numbered 6,908 at the close of the year, 
as compared to 6,142 producing at the first of 
the year. The monthly average number of 
new rigs erected during 1916 was just four 
times the 1915 average. 

The last five months in 1915 showed an aver- 
age monthly underproduction of approximately 
700,000 barrels, and although prices paid by 
the refiners had been advanced several times 
during this period, no apparent stimulus to 
field operations was incited. Facing this con- 
dition, it was evident that soon there would 
be a rush of work to reap all the benefits of 
the advanced prices. In January the San 
Joaquin Valley was invaded by a storm which 
razed the oil fields, leaving: 1,200 rigs around 
Taft, Maricopa, McKittrick, Midway and Lost 
Hills completely demolished. This retarded 
field operations in those districts for several 
months, 

First of Five Advances, 


On February 16 the Standard Oil Company 
announced the first of five advances in prices 
of all grades of oil which took place during 
the year. F%eld operations, however, through- 
out the year did not increase proportionately 
to the advances, and in consequence each 
month saw a draft on oil stocks, which, on 
the whole, increased until during Decembe: 
there was a daily average drawing: on stocks 
amounting to 55,796 barrels. The main reason 
work was not properly stimulated was the in- 
crease in prices of all materials used in devel- 


opment work. Prices of commodities absolute- 
ly essential in the construction of wells in- 
creased as high as from 4 to 500 per cent. 


Much of the California oil territory is deep, 
which adds materially to the expense of opera- 
tion. Also much land in the north, which sup- 
posedly had a free title and which controls an 
enormous production, is yet tied up in litiga- 
tion with the government, this land having 
been included in the withdrawal order made 
in 1909. Thirty or forty actions for the pos- 
session of iands developed by operators have 
been instituted, and more are expected. So a 
majority of those involved in the litigation are 
withholding their drills, regardless of market 
conditions, until a final decision can be reached 
by the contending factions. 


Territorial Expansion. 


Most pronounced efforts were made during 
thé year on the part of the large companies 
to increase their holdings. The future im- 
portance of the California oil Industry is loom- 
ing up darger and larger each successive year. 
The efforts on the part of Secretary Daniels 


to establish govermment oil reserves in Cali- 
fornia and his statements as to the extent of 
the source of California oil have materialized 
the future, at any rate to such an extent that 
properties hitherto regarded as remote possi- 
bilities as to their oil-bearing qualities were 
eagerly sought after and fought for last year 
by the large oil corporations. 

In February papers of incorporation were 
filed by the Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Compary, which within the year 
took enormous strides in territorial expansion 
and now looms up as a big factor in the future 
California ojl history. The company is rated 
as a $15,000,000 corporation, and capital stock 
to the extent of $15,000,000 was issued. The 
companies included in the merger were the 
Mexican Petroleum Company, Petroleum 
Transport Company, Caloric Company and 
Buena Fe Company, the combination of which 
stands as the largest oll merger on record. 

The main purchases of property in which the 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport Com- 
pany was involved were the Bell ranch in Santa 
Maria, consisting of 10,060 acres, with a cash 
payment oft §1, ,000; 400 acres of land at 
Cesmalia for $250,000, and 6,000 acres in Ven- 
tura county for $600,000. This company has 
already started active drilling on most of its 
properties. 


Standard Oil Purchases. 


The Standard Oil Company early in the year 
purchased a large territory controlled by the 
Monte Cristo Oil Company. In February it also 
annexed the Lost Hills holdings of the Vulcan 
Oil Company for a consideration of $260,000. 
A wildcat well which showed good indications 
near Long Beach was a signal for a scramble 
for territory in this locality, resulting in the 
control for oil development purposes of the4a- 
sands of acres of land by the Standard. An- 
other addition by the Standard was 800 acres 
of land near Montebello in November npon 
which a well was immediately started. 

The Dutch-Shell combine early in the year 
purchased properties in Coalinga for which 
was paid $4,000,000. Later in March the 
Hazeltine property in Coalinga was also 
bought. The total investmeats of Dutch-Shell 
now total approximately $20,000,000 in Cal- 
ifornia. In March the company increased its 
capital stock from $35,000,000 to $45,000,000, 
the added shares being placed in preferred 
issues which are being held in reserve, in 
readiness to be handled under any emergency. 

The Union Oil Company added to its terri- 
tory in Ventura county, but most efforts in 
expansion were centered in its refining depart- 
Inent. Property at Los ‘Angeles Harbor was 
purchased for the erection of a refinery which 
will handle all of the company’s southern pro- 
duction. The investment represented $2,500,000. 

From these indications the oil trade is be- 
coming more centered in the hands of a few 
of the larger companies, the capacity and re- 
sources of which seem almost unlimited, 
There is no monopoly on any branch of the 
industry and business will wost certainly be 
transacted on a purely competitive basis. 
Prices at Highest Point Yet Reached 

California faces an era in 1917 from which 
continued prosperity in the oil industry is 
bound to come. Prices are higher than they 
have ever been. Shipments have reached un- 
precedented figures and are apparently stable 
Tne keen competition by enormous corpora- 
tions will tend to keep the industry evenly 
balanced. ‘The wholeheartedness or good busi- 
ress judgment on the part of the large com- 
panies in adopting profit-sharing schemes with 
their employes will tend toward harmony and 
efficiency. 


Production and Shipments. 


Figures prepared and made public by the 
Independent Oil Producers’ Agency at Los An- 
géles indicate that the actual production of 
crude petroleum during the year 1916 was 
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91,976,019 barrels, as compared to 89,725,776 
barrels produced in 1915. Shipments for the 
same period totaled 104,312,905 and 92,007,715 
barrels, respectively. Stocks of petroleum were 
therefore reduced 12,336,886 barrels during 1916. 

Production showed a steady increase through- 
out the year, with the exception of the last 
two months. The largest monthly production 
was in August, when 8,079,023 barrels were 
produced. Production increased about 1,000, 
barrels over the twelvemonth period. This 
rate of increase was much less than that of 
shipments, however. 

The increase in shipments during the year 
was 2,705,488 barrels, the last month register- 
ing a totai never before equaled for one month. 
The large and steady increase was due to in- 
creased exports. The internal consumption re- 
mained normal during the year, but export 
figures increased from month to month until 
the December total in exports shattered all 
previous marks. 

Figures in monthly underproduction show the 
difference between production and shipments 
to be the largest in December. 

Following is given a comparison of produc- 
tion and shipments by months during 1915 and 
1916, also the shortage:— 

Production by Months. 




















Moths. 1916. 1915. 
SEN. bacdeccaveseneney 6,936, 7.5 7,695,316 
i Os 6,522,548 6,948,929 
EIGN ccivcccncssanansba 7,525,081 7,567,197 
i eee eseeee 7,372,480 7,336,900 
_ METI eee 7, . 7,686,517 

> 7,443,967 
7,738,643 

BORE: os ccvdatoes -+++ 8,079,023 7,680,047 
eg ST ee .. 8,020,609 7,330,038 
RE ee eee © «++ 8,260,357 7,675,146 
WOUCUNROP scccsccaiven -+ 7,880,447 7,222,608 
rer eer 7,936,972 7,297,478 

BOE 0 s0ancsesceaeaen 91,976,019 89,725,776 
Production sees + 89,725,776 

Py ert -- 2,250,243 

Shipments by Months. 
1916 1915. 

Months Barrels. Barrels. 
JANUATS ossceecscocsere 6,968, 161 7,233,766 
February sseoee 7,191,490 6, 137,503 
Ea re ee ‘ 869 7,473,250 
rs errr || 7,195,044 
May see beseweu bane 8,829,250 7,760,592 
ME Sa decscone ceeees 8,522,641 7,586,046 
D> teen devas adedsad 8,341,119 7,643,049 
August cocscoserccseses 9,048,075 8,077,586 
a r 9,445, 7,778,807 
INT venicvecezce . 9190114 8599.66 
DEO? ti <6evcevecnse 9,468,181 8.204;585 
Decemibe: — -. 9,666,649 8,227,697 


. 104,312,905 
. 92,007,715 


Totals gene 
Shipments 1915..... 


bb Bide cke “12,305,190 
Monthly Shortage. 


Pro- 


Increase 





Months. Shipments. Shortage. 
January 6,963, 161 26,376 
February 7,193,499 670,951 
March 368,869 843,799 
April 8,785,715 1,413,235 
May 8,829, 25 1,105,066 
4 une 8,512,041 869,505 
July 8,241,119 267,812 
August Tada 9,548,075 1,469,052 
Seeeeaes eee 9,445,682 1,424,983 
panei ats 9,190,114 929,757 
— yer 9,468,181 1,586,734 

ecember - 7,936,972 9,666,649 1,729,677 


Totals 91,976,019 104,312,905 12,336,890 
Summary for 1914. 

: Pro- Con- 
Totals, 1916..91,976,019 j0Ldia 0s se ORttEe. 


Monthly ave., 164, 6H 12,7: soo 
Daily average, "251089 “gya'gag V°RROTE 
ie Summary for 1915. 

Otals, 1915...89,725,776 92,007,715 

Monthiy ave.. 7,477,148 7,661,300 "denne 
Daily average, y 252,076 6,252 
A Suammary for 1914, 

Otals, 1914. .102,871,907 94,470,980 * 
Monthiy ave. 8572659 7.872582 “Stereos 
Dally average 281,41 258, 825 


* Surplus. 
Daily Average. 


The caily average production for 1916 was 
251,989 barrels, as compared to 245,824 bar- 
rels in 1915, and 281,841 barrels in 1914 the 
banner year in production. The figures show 
a steady increase throughout the year, with 
September showing the largest daily average. 
o pally average shipments for the year were 
285,789 barrels, as compared to 252,076 in 
1915 and 258,825 in 1914. There was a gen- 
eral increase in shipments throughout the 
year, the largest daily average for one month 
appearing in November. 

The daily average shortage increased from 
851 barrels in January to 55,796 barrels in De- 
cember. 

Following are the daily average figures in 
production, shipments and shortage:— 

Production, Shipments, Shortage. 








1915. 1914. 

Pro- Pro- 
Months duction. duction. 
January 248,333 279,242 
February ws 248,176 283,701 
REEL EES, p 244, 103 285,141 
April eae 244,563 285,388 
May 247,952 291,812 
June ive 248,132 311,191 
ie 249,634 285,759 
August 247,743 291,447 
Septembe: 244,334 283,461 
October 247,585 269,696 
November 7 263,503 
December 248,678 262,451 
Totals 245,824 281,841 

1915. 1914. 
Ship- Ship- 
Months, ments. ments. 
FORGRTY 2 cccccece 233,347 254,141 
February 219,196 265,002 
March 283,060 
April ; 285,658 
 Scodéuwasaeee 452 
June ek me 299, 565 
WEEN cvsereatieceden p 3,178 
August 256, 667 
September 241,828 
October ...... 253,230 
November 281,455 
December 203,426 
WORD cvccsscesacs 252,076 258,825 

1915. 1914. 

Ship- 


Months, 
January . 


ments. Sho: e. 
224,618 resi 


February 248,051 23,136 
March ee eseeveeeees 269,963 27,219 





April ‘ 202,857 47,108 
BERG +. occ 284,814 386.017 
TORO acccccccoceccccmees 283,755 Bs4 
US RAR ee 260,429 268,068 8,639 
August ........ 260,6 47,388 
September 47,498 
October 29,992 
November 52,801 
December 5,796 
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EVERY MANUFACTURING PLANT 
CAN USE TIRRILL’S GAS SPECIALTIES 


for HEATING, INDUSTRIAL USE, and LIGHTING, in all localities where City Gas is not available 


The Tirrill “Equalizing” Gas Machine 


Makes gas automatically as wanted. 

Furnishes a steady supply of dependable gas of a standard, uniform quality. 
Non-poisonous and absolutely smokeless. 

Does not increase insurance rates. 

Has the approval of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Requires no heat nor fire to generate the gas. 

Gas generator is buried in the earth 30 feet from building. 


Needs refilling with gasoline but once or twice a 
year, and no attention. 


IN THE LABORATORY 
It cannot be excelled for operating BUNSEN BURNERS, STERILIZERS, WARMING CLOSETS, 


AUTO-CLAVES, BLAST FURNACES, etc. 
Used and endorsed by thousands of Manufacturers, Engineers, Chemists, Institutions, etc., as it can 
be employed for all purposes same as City Gas. 

SANITAR Y——SIM PLE——SA FE——EFFICIENT——ECONOMICAL——DURABLE 


PRICE $275.00 and up according to size 
EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED 


Tirrill High Efficiency Burners por 


Scientifically constructed to give best results, and meet most exacting requirements. These burners 
insure a wholly blue flame, thereby giving the maximum of heat with the minimum of gas consump- 
tion, saving from 25 to 50%. 

MADE IN SEVERAL STYLES, FOR ALL LABORATORY USES. 


We are the only Manufacturers of the GENUINE TIRRILL BURNERS. All users 
will protect themselves by notifying us from whom they buy, to avoid getting imitations. 













B—Gas Generator 











Gas 
Regulator 





Send today for interesting literature describing our full line. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO., tsbistea 6 105 Park Ave., NEW YORK 


Also Tirrill’s Gas Fire Pots, Fuel Gas Plants, Gasoline, Underground Storage Tanks. No. 2600. ‘Yirtit tains Bunsen Burner 


Sheet Metal Specialties Built to Order Upon Specification. 
@ 


LACK 


We Start and Finish Every Black 


Question 























81 Fulton Street - - $$ New York City 


Telephone—Beekman 4020 
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during 1916, against an average in 1915 of 153 
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VENTURA COUNTY-NEWHALL. 
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San Joaquin Valley Fields. 


(Kern River, Midway-Sunset, McKittrick, Lost 
Tills-Belridge, Coalinga.) 


Jan. 1, 
1917. 
Per bbl. 
14 deg. to and including 17.9 deg. gravity $0.73 
18 deg. to and including 18.9 deg. gravity 74 
And for each increase in gravity of one 
full degree above 18.0 deg. gravity, up to 
and inclusive of 24.9 deg. gravity, 1 cent 
per barre] additional. 
25 deg. to and including 25.9 deg gravity 
And for each increase in gravity of one 
full degree above 25.0 deg. gravity, up to 
and inclusive of 36.9 deg. gravity, 2 cents 
per barrel additional, 
87 deg. to and including 27.9 deg, gravity 
And for each increase in gravity of one 
full degree above 37.0 deg. gravity, 3 
cents per barrel additional. 


.82 


1.07 


Ventura County. 


25 deg. to and including 25.9 deg, gravity 
And for each increase in gravity of one 
full degree above 25.0 deg. gravity, up to 
and inclusive of 36.9 deg. gravity, 2 
per barrel additional. 
37 deg. to and including 37.9 deg. gravity 
And for each increase in gravity of one 
full degree above 37.0 deg. gravity, 3 
eents per barrel additional. 


-82 


cents 


1.07 


Whittier-Fullerton-Santa Maria. 


16 deg. to and ineluding 17.9 deg. gravity 73 

i9 deg. to and including 18.9 deg. gravity 74 
And for each increase in gravity of one 

full degree above 18 deg. gravity, up to 

and inclusive of 24.9 deg. gravity, 1 cent 

per barrel additional, 

25 deg. to and including 25.9 deg. gravity .82 
And for each increase in gravity of one 

full degree above 25.0 gravity up to 

and inclusive of 36.9 deg. gravity, 2 cents 

per barrel additional. 

37 deg. to and including 37.9 deg. gravity 1.07 


And for each increase in gravity of one 
full degree above 27.0 gravity, 3 cents 
per barrel additicnal. 


Production and Value Since 1900. 








Year. Production. Value. 
en eee 4,324,484 $4,076,975 
1901. . 8,786,330 4,974,540 
Sb Sb teencvcccowstes 13,984, 4,873,617 
es eee 24,382,472 7,399,349 
DR stecsesecesdecees 29,649,454 8,265,454 
er 34,427,473 8,201,846 
1906...... 33,098,598 9,553,430 
1907 39,748,375 14,699,956 
ee Se 44,854, 737 23,433,502 
1909 55,471,601 80,756,715 
Saar 73,010,560 85,749,173 
is scebadoo es $1,134,391 88,719,080 
| ae 87,272,593 39,624,501 
Sr 97,788,525 45,709,400 
1914 102,871,907 46,292,358 
EG d 6's 000.0606 066% 89,725,776 41,273,856 
iMG. . 91,976,019 48,747,290 


OIL PAINT AND 


Dividends. 


Dividends issued by California oil companies 
aggregated nearly $40,000,000, or more than 
half as much as the total dividends for tne 
preceding six years. ‘The dividends during the 
years 1910 and 1915, inclusive, amounted to 
$69,628,600, according to the report of the 
State Mining Bureau, 

The 1916 dividends include the stock divi- 
dends paid by the Standard Oil Company. The 
Union Oil Company also resumed dividends, 
which brings up the total. In 1915 the total 
value of oil dividends paid was $13,100,348 and 
in 1914 was $15,276,225. 











Following is tabulated the dividends paid 
during 1914 and 1915.— 
Dividends, 1914-1915, 
——1914—_,  -——1915——-, 
Field. Cos. Value. Cos Value, 
Coalinga ...... 15 $1,048,840 13 «$283,660 
Kern River.... 20 205,255 20 187,962 
i os 20 917,981 23 853,376 
5 166,152 7 149,932 
8 439,339 7 397,827 
Santa Maria, 
Lompoc and 
Summerland.. 6 480,534 6 317,827 
Venturn Co..... 4 125,834 2 120,143 
Ios Angeles and 
Orange Ccs... 13 2,453,981 14 863,677 
Sub-totals .... 96 $5,891,917 92 $3,174,304 
Miscellaneous 
and marketing 
companies 9 9,384,308 13 9,926,044 
Totale ....0+. 106 $15,276,225 105 $13,100,348 
Gasoline. 


The gasoline trade in California during 1916 
assumed an enormous aspect and the price per 
gallon arose to 20 cents, The consumption in 
the State alone arose to a previously un- 
equaled figure, due to the large increase in 
the number of automobiles, On top of this 
the export trade during the latter part of 
1916 in gasoline increased to figures hitherto 
unequaled, which also drained the gasoline 
production. 

The casing-head@ gasoline plants are playing 
a more important role than ever before, owing 
to this condition of the gasoline market and 
help in no small way in keeping the produc- 
tion equal to the demand, There are at pres- 
ent 20 plants in operation throughout the 
State which put out around 38,000 gallons of 
gasoline per day. 


Plants in Each Field. 
Following is a list of the plants per field 
and capacity:— 
Gls. daily 
Plant capacity. 
COMMER wccccvccccssvevccsce 1,450 
PUMOTEOM «oc cvcccccsevccssese G 9,250 
EEE a bWdcdvscccdeoaceuers 1 2,000 
Banta Marin ..ccccccsssscese 8 19,600 
PEN costes Wavitecseess 3 3,575 
Ventura .cccscescceccevececs 1 2,300 
TORRID vices cencccceccvecece 20 88,175 





SMALLER CANADIAN CRUDE PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION IN 1916—PRICES HIGHER 


Toronto, Can., Jan. 7, 1917. 


The trend towards smaller production 
of crude petroleum has continued in Can- 
ada during 1916. No new fields were dis- 
covered, 

Southwestern Ontario continues to be 
the chief producing centre in Canada. 
The Calgary, Okotoka, or Southern Al- 
berta oil field continues negligible, Neither 
have the gas producing areas broadened 
out to any extent, Southern Ontario still 
producing the larger share and continu- 
ing to be the greatest consumer. 

The future still holds, in the opinion of 
oil men, a great development in the con- 


sumption of gasoline in motor vehicles 
and this holds good of the immediate 
future. 


The search for oil in commercial quan- 
tities in Alberta continues, despite the 
explosion of the Calgary oil “boom” of 
two years ago. Some important work was 
initiated during the year and much is an- 
ticipated for the future. 


Development of Athabasca Field. 

As soon as the steel on the Alberta and 
Great Waterways Railway is laid to Mc- 
Murray a carload of machinery and pip- 


ing will be taken north for the new Atha- 
basca oil-drilling enterprise now getting 
under way. 

The Spokane-Athabasca Oil Company, 
a concern operated under a _ provincial 
charter, will operate the new Athabasca 
oil fields. The company has an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000 and a tract of 
5,700 acres on the east bank of the Atha- 
basca River, 40 miles below McMurray. 
Beds of asphalt extend along the shore 
and under the water, and the banks of 
the river are in some .places solid masses 
of tar sand, with seepages of oil strong- 
ly in evidence. The banks at this point run 
from 15 to 30 feet high, and the deposits 
of petroleum-soaked sand are believed to 
extend well back from the river front. 
At first the boring operations will be con- 
ducted as close as possible to the river, 
in order to facilitate shipping. 

During the year the lamp kerosene has 
been as cheap with crude oil at $1.15—as 
it was for months—as it was in the days 
when a barrel of crude oil could be 
bought at the wells for 40 cents. The 
price of mid-continent crude determines 
the cost of Canadian oil. 

February 15, 1915, for example, the price 
of mid-continent crude at the wells was 
40 cents. But this autumn it was $1.15. 
On March 14 of the year just closing, 1916, 
the mid-continent price or Canadian 
price, was $1.55, and it stayed at that 
figure until July 24, 1916. During this 
period the price in Canada of kerosene 
remained at 23 cents to the householder 
and 15 cents at the tank. 

Changes in the price of crude over a 
longer period will illustrate further the 
present conditions in the oil trade. In 
1911 in Canada a barrel of crude was 
worth 50 cents, 1nd by November 27, 1912, 
the price reached 7% cents. In the fol- 
lowing year the high water was $1.05, 


reached on November 22, and it held at 
that figure until February, 1914. 

During June, 1916, the average price 
paid by the householders in all Canadian 
cities was 23 cents, and in the same 
month of 1915 it was 23% cents, practically 
the same average as in each year since 
and including 1910, 

From February, 1914, prices of crude 
bad gone steadily down until during the 
summer of that year it touched 53 and 
afterwards weakened until the low point 
.° cents was reached in February, 

Gasoline prices today are high and the 
demand continues strong; so much so 
that materially lower prices are not ex- 
pected. At the present time the demand 
for gasoline is out of proportion to the 
a for other products from the 
crude, 


Gasoline Consumption in 1916. 


The estimated consumption of gasoline 
in Canada for the year 1916 was 1,500,000 
barrels, which represents a very material 
increase over the amount consumed in 
1915 and was due entirely to the larger 
demands of the eastern provinces. The 
consumption of gasoline in the West—in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia—showed a marked fall- 
ing off compared with the previous year. 
This is accounted for by the high prices 
of gasoline, which has been substituted 
by kerosene by the farmers who operate 
tractor engines. The “Western farmer 
uses gasoline when it is cheap, and when 
that variety of product is expensive he 
uses kerosene. The majority of tractors 
are built with a view to using kerosene. 

While the consumption of gasoline in 
the West was reduced, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have 
increased the volume consumed, and this 
gasoline in the Eastern provinces was 
used practically allogether in motor cars 
and motor trucks. 

Wholesale prices of gasoline tank 
wagon deliveries in the city of Toronto 
December, 1915, was 24 cents per Imperial 
gallon; December, 1916, 274% cents per Im- 
perial gallon. 


Crude Production in Canada 1916 

The estimated production of crude oil 
in Canada is given in the tables which 
follow. The figures are for the year 1916, 
exclusive of the month of December, and 


are divided into districts. The barrels 
are of 35 imperial gallons. The _ total, 
which illustrates the declining produc- 
tion, is 177,603 barrels and 24 gallons for 


the eleven months, 
Petrolea. 


(Including all districts not enumerated.) 









Barrels. yallons, 

Pe TOTO OCTET TOT 6,285 25 
February ..ccccccccscccvecs 7,578 34 
BEOPOR. 6.60 cdccncvwsccseecses 6,176 11 
ADO cccdvdensesecacsevsess 7.276 25 
MOF <i-virvessoeviovcrswerewss 9,023 31 
Serr ercrrrryrr 11,263 25 
.  RPPTEUTICUTIT 9,990 27 
August bnveestcnseds dine 10,800 80 
September .. 9,358 4 
OStsROe .ccccccccsess 9,188 9 
IMOVOTRDOP on ssc ccc cesccecee 8,394 10 
Totale ..cccccescosccceces 95,335 21 


DRUG REPORTER 


Oil Springs. 





















Barrels Gallons. 
JANUALY .ocecocsscccsveres . ,983 23 
FODTUATy .ccccccccccscesove 2,377 33 
BEGTON cccsccccccccseecsvecs 4,909 8 
Pt’ | OPPeeererererria 3,079 21 
at. nes dae oe auese< cenmete 4,552 24 
June 2,786 13 
July . 2,658 20 
August ... 3,221 27 
BOPtewher .csvcessveccscece 2,963 25 
COCCI. 600.060.000.260 608 94080 2,306 $ 
NOvOMber ...cccccccscceess 1,715 17 
TOAD cccccesvesvesvisieos 35,555 14 
Onondaga, 
(Including Cainsville.) 
Barrels. - Gallons 
JANUATY coccserecccccccesss eoee oe 
February «...esese eee tence eves e° 
ee. TPT re se0e oe 
BOT c.ciccse ess wvvet eencceew eee oe 
MOG csvcvocivssaccesveseons 
TUNE wsceeeeseees cose Te 
SUT ccccscievvseseseuce 585 32 
AVUBUSE ce ccsccccccrsveseece 614 34 
September .......---eeesees 134 4 
ee TP LO Lee 214 13 
November ....-.esseeeseees sven os 
Totals .0..seess 6cbeee ove 14,166 33 
Datton. 
Barrels. Gallons. 
January 244 20 
February 235 5 
March .. cose o* 
April 241 30 
MAY scccccsces 496 4 
TUMO cccvcrcccisses 560 22 
July ° 264 4 
August 248 6 
September ........+0eeeee5+ 1006 1 
MetoOer cess ccccscsccccseves 358 24 
November .......+sceseeess 190 28 
Totale sccscccsevacseccece 2,940 4 
Bothwell. 
Barrels. Gallons. 
JANUBTY oe cccccccsecvececcee 826 30 
February ...cccccccsccccece 2,289 11 
March 5 26 
APTil coccecccrsecccvecences 7 20 
May cecccccccccscesccsecess 15 
JUMC cercccccccccceccosseors 2,773 6 
| Aer 6 
August 9 
Bepemmber ..cc cc vc ctecntess 1,846 24 
Oetoer ...ccccccecscsecevce 2,946 33 
November .....ccceccsccers 2,i50 4 
TORRID ccscccvsrsatececs . 1,549 13 
East Tilbury. 
Barrels. Gallons. 
JANUATY .nccccccecess eecece 1,011 81 
February ..cccccccecceecess 998 12 
March 859 22 
April 1,422 22 
May 1,098 18 
June 1,508 11 
PREP ecdivcuves 1,225 8 
August 1,586 25 
September .....--scecccceee 621 30 
OGtGUSE ccccrvcosccccccccsses S72 2A 
November ..ccccccccccccses 2,663 5 
Totals wccccccsseveccscece 28,056 9 
Average Export Prices Mineral Oils, 


26 Years. 


Annual average export prices per gal- 
lon of mineral oils, produced in Canada, 
and exported from Canada, 1890 to 1915, 
are available, as follows:— 

Minera) oils, 
coal and kercsene. 
Crude. Refined. 
045 OF 
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went either to Vera Cruz for fuel or to 
Puerto Mexico, being shipped by “E) 
Aguila” to its refinery at that place. 


Production, 


Production for the year is placed at 
37,500,000 barrels, which is an increase of 
practically 4,000,000 barrels over 1915, and 
is the largest production the country ever 
knew. At the same time, however, this 
production is not the potential production 
of Mexican wells, which is given at prac- 
tically 650,000 a day. Lack of ocean trans- 
portation is the major reason more of this 
large potential production is not moved to 
the world’s markets, the dearth in ocean 
shipping being well known. 

Last year’s production by fields was 
virtually as follows:— 


Barrels 
SOmtRere: GEGe ices eves cevevedvvces 28,268,518 
POUMMSD -coceceveusodevssecessvdeveds 6,971,594 
EEE Gehdditen ondss ssmaresess wader es 703,335 
Pbano and miscel'aneous........... 1,276,576 
| TTT EE EE RETER ET EET Ee Cee 190,000 
ea. 54. cv6sxsieernteeres 37,410,023 
errr rrr eter 33,927,950 
SRGUGID ake o cect ericccteccediocss 3,482,073 


Storage. 


Storage at the end of the year is fig- 
ured at 21,000,000 barrels, a 2,000,000-barrel 
advance during the year, of which steel 
storage is estimated at 13,000,000 barrels, 
with the rest of the oil stored in earthen 
reservoirs. This storage increase, taken 
in connection with domestic sales, a mil- 
lion and one-half barrels of which were 
tank car deliveries, takes care of the sur- 
plus production, or production not ac- 
counted for in shipping reports, 


Wells Completed. 


Wells completed during the year numbe 
thirty-three, with an initial production 
of 128,000 barrels. There were seventeen 
unproductive wells in this total which 
have been abandoned, twenty wells being 








productive. Made into a table, the fields 
report for the season is:— 

s Com- Pro- Aban- 
Field. pleted. duction. doned, 
BC NOTMNG sas cccccces 4 110,000 2 
Panuco 15 16,670 7 
Topila 9 1,130 5 
Others 210 3 
Totals “33 128,000 17 
DIB ncctcsscccceeces 21 81,400 6 


The Southern table shows two wells 
that produced oil having a production of 
110,000, One of these wells was the Huas- 
teca Oil Company's (a Doheny interest), 
and while its production is really fig- 
ured in many quarters as being much 
larger than the one given (100,000), it is 
conservatively figured in many quarters 
that for purposes of statistics this figure 
18s @ proper one to apply. This was the 
much-heralded Cerro Azul 4. The other 
figures are, generally speaking, net very 
interesting to the oil fraternity here, as 
the wells finished were confined inthe 
main to proven fields and were not large 
enough, Mexico considered, to create 
comment. 


Comparative Prices, Pennsylvania 
Crude Oil, from 1860 to 1917. 


Year. High. Low 
Wiesbeseheecnvdbdactes $20.00 $2.00 
LILY tT? Prete et tier 1.75 10 
Te A Oe Perr eee 2.00 10 
Fon sta seed coeur sctsocve 4.00 2.00 
SERTTY PERE er oe 14.00 3.76 
Vi5 68s peek ewe eee EeS 10.00 4.00 

5.00 1.6 
4.00 1.50 
5.50 1.80 
7.00 4.2% 
4.90 2.75 
6.15 3.40 
4.10 3.00 
3.06 1.00 
1.90 45 
13% .bO 
.23 1.48% 
3.70 1. 
1.87% R74 
1.28% Rt 
1.24% -71 
1.01% -72% 
1.35 49% 





Crude Oil Production by Months, Districts, Bounty Paid for Year 1916. 











-District of-——— 














peso eckeal 
ee Onon- Total Bounty 
Month, Lamtton. Bothwell. Dutton. Tilbury. daga. gallons, Barrels. paid 
January 511,575 97,617 3,804 33,296 : 51.0 3 
February 91,274 8,230 18.440 
er 93,513 cee 117,934 
PAMER obs voce den ee 79,052 8,630 , 937 
MT ésésese 100, 954 7,661 21,726 
June 112,374 14,604 85,959 
Poe Ser 90,255 9,244 36,510 
August i 108,476 8,686 65, 622 
September 88,027 8,501 38,480 
October .....008:5 88, 232 12.554 730 
November ise 109, 152 7,909 31,762 
December sesauen cove cece ee si¢e 
Totals .. ee. 4,504,499 1,068,486 79,883 538,397 
Mexican Oil Production ise 86a 
1.12% .68 
Shows Increase of ai @0 
: 64 
1.00 -71 
5,500,000 Bbls. 1.12% TOs 
oa a ne . - 1.07% .O%, 
Tampico, Mexico, Jan. 9, 1917. "81% ‘50° 
The total shipments of oil from Mex- enn , 3 
ico—that is, Tampico and Tuxpam—dur- 95% 780 
ing the year 1916 aggregated, in round = 04% 
€ 
figures, 30,100,000 barrels, which is an in- a4 r 4 
crease of 5,700,000 barrels over 1915. Of 1.19 6 
these figures, 17,747,000 barrels represent et 13 
shipments from this place, while the re- 1.30 1.05 
mainder went forward from Tuxpam. co. 8 
There is some little oil secured on the 1.85 1.60 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but this is util- 1.61 1.27 
ized in that place by the Pearson com- 1.64 1.58 
pany, ‘‘El Aguila,’’ which has a refinery 1.78 1.58 
there, so it does not disturb the ship- 1.78 1.78 
ments given to any extent, being used 1.78 1.43 
up in the manufacture of refined prod- 1.43 1.30 
ucts which find a local sale. + 1.80 
Of the shipments noted, 23,000,000 barrels 2 80 1.35 
went to the United States, South Amer- hts be | 
ica took 2,600,000 barrels, and, with the 2 25 135 
exception of a few cargoes, the remainder 2.76 2.25 
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BLEACH (Chloride of Lime) 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 


All size containers 





Special attention 
to export packing 


A. MENDLESON’S SONS 


Established 1870 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tel. RECTOR 4991-4992 


Factory, Albany, N. Y. 
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Production of Petroleum in Baku 
Region, Jan.-Nov. 1916, 


According to the Council of the Con- 
gress of the Baku Petroleum Industrial- 
ists, the production of petroleum in. the 
Baku region made 33,300,000 poods in the 
month of November. The total produc- 
tion of petroleum between January and 
November inclusive in this district is as 
follows:— 

The four chief producing districts of 
taku produced in the eleven months 305,- 
60,000 poods of petroleum, against 315,- 
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000,000 poods in the corresponding eleven 
months of 1915. On the other hand, in 
Surachany the production of petroleum 
grew considerably, and made for the 
period named 85,700,000 poods, against 53,- 
800,000 poods in 1915. 

The total production in the five princi- 
pal Baku petroleum producing areas for 
the eleven months amounted to 391,300,000 
poods, against 368,800,000 poods in 1915, 
that is to say an increase of 22,500,000 
poods, 

The quantity of petroleum produced at 
Baku in the month of November (0.s.) 
was 33,316,000 poods, of which 2,632,000 
poods came from flowing wells. 





NEW YORK DRUG MARKET WAS GENERALLY 
PROSPEROUS—SUPPLIES OFTEN LIMITED 





New Records Established for Botanicals and the Coal- 
Tar Chemicals and Drugs—Commodities of Foreign 
Origin Affected Greatly by War Conditions. 


In spite of the many unusual condi- 
tions which prevailed throughout the 
year as a result of the continuance of 
the war the New York drug market wit- 
nessed a period of general prosperity. 
Purchasing operations by domestic con- 
sumers were conducted along conserva- 
tive lines, especially as so many impor- 
tant articles in the list were in scanty 
supply and very high in price. The 
heavy demands from foreign sources, 
chiefly the belligerents, more than offset 
this backwardness of American con- 
sumers, and, taken as a whole, the year 
was one of great activity. 

Exports of narcotics, anesthetics, 
pharmaceuticals and the various basic 
materials used so extensively in the 
manufacture of war materials, were the 
largest ever recorded in a single year. 
Foreign trade in crude drugs with neu- 
trals assumed larger proportions, and 
efforts were directed to hold this com- 
merce, even after the terminaticn of 
hostilities in Europe. 

New Records for Botanicals. 

Shipping operations, a shortage in la- 
bor, the embargoes and restrictions gov- 
erning the importation and sale of nu- 
merous commodities had a marked in- 
fluence upon the trade. New high rec- 
erd prices obtained during the year for 
the botanicals formerly grown in 
the war-stricken sections of Europe. 
These high prices stimulated the produc- 
tion of botanical drugs in this country, 
but the industry was hampered by labor 
conditions, and the quantities which ac- 
tually came on the market, with but 
few exceptions, failed te right condi- 
tions. Russian crude drugs were in 
meager supply as a result of the inade- 
quate shipping facilities. Little or no 
relief was offered in replacing the 
diminishing stocks of German, Austrian, 
Turkish, Bulgarian and Serbian crude 
drugs and prices for the commodities af- 
fected reached the highest point in 
years. 

Coal-Tar Chemicals and Drugs. 

The rapid development of the coal-tar 
industry was the sensation cf the year. 
Toward the close of 1916 this industry 
attained record proportions, and the 
progress made in producing some of the 
finer chemicals and drugs was of such 
a character as to greatly relieve the 
shortage which has existed since the 
outbreak of the war, and a general 
weakening of prices for practically all 
coal-tar derivatives was in evidence. 
Early in 1914 there were six American 
factories in operation, producing in the 
aggregate about 3,300 short tons of coal- 
tar products annually. Toward the close 
of 1916 this industry claimed some thirty 
plants, with a total production of ap- 
proximately 28,000 tons annually. This 
enormous increase could be traced di- 
rectly to the war, which brought home 
the fact that an absolutely independent 
source of supply of ccal-tar products 
was indispensable for the welfare of the 
nation. The unprecedented growth of 
this industry led to the enactment of 
provisions in the Federal revenue law 
for a protective tariff relating to the 
importation of coal-tar bases, interme- 
diates and finished products. With the 
exception of the limited quantities of 
coal-tar products brought to this coun- 

try by the submarine Deutschland on its 
two voyages, the several shipments of 
colors fer use by the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving and the importations 
from Switzerland, American consumers 


were absolutely dependent upon do- 
mestic manufacturers for require- 
ments. 


Aside from taking care of domestic 
needs the American producers of coal- 
tar preducts were able to ship enormous 
quantities abroad. These exports, how- 
ever, were restricted chiefly to the coal- 
tar bases and the intermediates used 
extensively in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, ete. 

‘Commodities of British Origin. 

More stringent trade regulations af 
fecting commodities of British origin 
were put into operation during 1916, 
hampering business here, and in many 
instances leading te smaller avai'able 
supplies and enhanced values. The 
heavy toll of ocean tonnage, through 
the activities of the German submarines, 
was largely responsible for these meas- 
ures. Speculation in drugs and kindred 


articles throughout the British Empire 
was discouraged, but this failed to have 
the desired stabilizing effect upon prices. 
The course then adopted was to accu- 
mulate sufficiently large stocks of the 
various crude materials in Great Brit- 
ain, to guard against any possible 
shortage on account of the freight sit- 
uation, and only after the British re- 
quirements were fulfilled were expor- 
tations, under special license, possivle. 

The Mexican political situavriun was a 
diturbing factor, causing uneasiness 
among tne importers of mexican crude 
drugs and resulting in sharp market 
fluctuations. 

The operation of the Harrison law 
fully bore out the conciusion reached in 
1915; namely, that the consumption of 
narectics in the United States nus been 
curtailed by approximately 45 per cent, 
This, however, was Offset, to some ex- 
tent, by the increased demana for opium 
derivatives from the belligerents, 

Late in December the possibilities of 
an early cessation of hostilities were 
brought to the attention of the drug 
trade through the official publication 
of the note expressing the willingness 
of Germany and her allies to consider 
peace proposals. As business at this 
period wag rather inactive, and inas- 
much as the Entente did not pass 
upon the proposition favorably, the 
influence of the peace proposals as a 
market factor was negligible, and few 
price changes could be traced to this 
cause, 

Opium and Its Derivatives, 

Stocks of opium were greatly re- 
duced py the cutting off of sources of 
supply, and prices over the whole of 
1916, but especially toward the close 
of the year, were the highest on rec- 
ord. The strong position of opium 
naturally affected the opium deriva- 
tives, prices for which being abnor- 
mally high. The demand for quinine 
salts was fairly active, and with ship- 
ments of bark from Java curtailed, 
the average price for the year was 
considerably higher than in 1915. Co- 
caine met with a heavy export de- 
mand, and as basic materials were 
strong on smaller offerings, and on 
the increased cost of transportation, 
the market ruled high throughout the 
period, 

The Glycerine Mrrket. 


Keen imterest was shown in the 
market for glycerine. The production 
in this country was probably the 
largest on record, due to the abnor- 
mally heavy war demands for the 
dynamite grade. Prices for glycerine, 
however, were slightly lower than 
toward the close of the preceding 
year. Trading in glycerine for medici- 
nal purposes was about normal in 
volume. Imports of glycerine into the 
United States in 1916 showed a falling 
off of more than 100 per cent. com- 
pared with 19165. 

The remarkable progress made by 
the manufacturers of coal-tar bases, 
and the so-called intermediates, neces- 
sary in the production of finished 
dyes, synthetic aromatics and medi- 
cines, afforded much needed relief to 
consumers, Benzol, toluol, carbolic 
acid, picric acid, benzoic acid, the 
salicylates, benzoates, antipyretics, 
naphthaline, resorcin, and numerous 
other items coming under the cate- 
gory of coal-tar products, were avail- 
able toward the close of the year at 
substantial reductions, especially for 
forward delivery. 

Codliver Oil Market. 


Due to the heavy buying of Norwe- 
gian codliver oil by German and 
British interests, the market for this 
commodity was forced upward 
sharply, establishing new high rec- 
ords for all brands. The high prices 
which obtained for Norwegian oil fur- 
nished the incentive for increasing 'the 
production of Newfoundland medici- 
nal oi and exports from the latter 
country showed a substantial increase 
and contributed to a considerable ex- 
tent toward checking the upward 
movement of prices for the Huropean 
product. Castor oil ruled high as a 
result of the high cost of seed, and 
the difficulties encountered in secur- 
ing adequate freight accommodations 
on shipments from India. 
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Camphor and the Gums. 

Importations of both crude and re- 
fined camphor were the largest on 
record, but, due to the rapid expan- 
sion of ‘the celluloid industry, the ten- 
dency of prices for the gum was up- 
ward throughout the year, closing at 
the highest point. Gum tragacanth 
was in light supply through the ces- 
sation of shipments from Turkey. 
Gum arabic also moved upward as a 
result of light holdings and. meager 
shipments from primary markets. 

Exportations of alcohol during 1916 
were the largest ever recorded, and 
prices advanced sharply, especially for 
the wood and denatured. There was 
heavy buying of denatured alcohol by 
explosive makers, as well ag for the 
ordinary sources of consumption. 
Color manufacturers were liberal pur- 
chasers of the refined wood grade for 
producing the methyl colors. Prices 
closed firm and at or near the high 
point for the year. The high cost of 
raw materials was a factor in the 
market, especially for grain alcohol. 
Metal Derivatives Abnormally High. 

Virtually all of the metal deriva- 
tives were abnormally high, in sym- 
pathy with the strength in the basic 
materials. Early in the year the mar- 
ket for quicksilver touched the high- 
est price on record, but as supplies 
were increased through larger produc- 
tion, the market eased off later, clos- 
ing around the low ‘evel for the year. 
The mercurials were naturally af- 
fected by the sharp fluctuations in the 
market for quicksilver. Metallic bis- 
muth was scarce, and prices for the 
bismuth salts were, at intervals, 
wholly nominal and extremely high. 
Antimony salts also were firm, al- 
though freer offerings were noted 
toward the close of the year. Nitrate 
of silver was steady, reflecting the 
firm position of the white metal. 

A good business was done in strych- 
nine, and, in sympathy with nux 
vomica, prices ruled firm in all 
quarters. Saccharine was advanced 
sharply, touching the high point for 
the year during the last quarter. In 
December the offerings from domestic 
manufacturers were freer and slight 
weakness set in. Price changes in the 
market for menthol were confinea 
within narrow limits. The undertone 
wags steady, however, due to the in- 
crease in the cost of import. 


New York State Narcotic Investiga- 
tion. 


The outstanding feature in regard to 
State legislation affecting the drug 
trade was the passing of a resolution, 
introduced by Senator Whitney, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Health, calling for the appointmenc 
of a commission, consisting of two 
Senators and three Assemblymen. 
vested with the power to examine into 
existing laws for the regulation of the 
traffic in narcotics and prepare meas- 
ures for enactment in this State should 
such new legislation ‘be deemed neces- 
sary. Proposed amendments to the 
Beylan-Bloch law were defeated, being 
replaced by the appointment of the 
Narcotic Commission. The commission 
held many hearings in the larger cit- 
ies of the State for ithe purpose of ob- 
taining first hand information which 
would tend towards furthering the 
movement of correcting the existing 
drug evil. As the commission was still 
in session at the close of the year, the 
work done during 1916 had to be car- 
ried over until the next session of the 
Legislature. 


Opium and Derivatives. 

Owing to the great shortage in sup- 
plies, as a result of the European war, 
the market for gum opium was largely 
nominal throughout the year. Prices 
closed at the highest point since 1870, 
actual business passing around $13.50 
per pound for the gum, in cases, Im- 
ports into the United States during 
1916 showed a decrease of fully 75 per 
cent., compared with the two preced- 
ing years. With virtually nothing 
available from Turkey or Macedonia 
and as supplies of Persian gum were 
scanty, on account of the shipping sit- 
uation and the partial embargoes, im- 
porters and manufacturers here were 
forced to advance prices sharply in or- 
der to conserve their limited holdings. 

The contraction in domestic con- 
sumption of opium and derivatives 
through the enforcement of the Harri- 
son law was offset by the extensive 
buying of foreign consumers to supply 
the demands created by the war. This 
foreign demand was not so much in 
evidence during the second half of the 
year, as the British manufacturers 
were in a position to undersell the 
American manufacturers by the use 
of East india gum, which contains less 
than 9 per cent, minimum of morphia 
content required for admission into the 
United States. For a time this cessa- 
tion of export buying developed an 
easier tendency in the local market, 

Persian gum opium was imported 
into the United States for the first 
time in the history of the trade. The 
Persian article, which ordinarily 
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averages less than the 9 per cent. of 
morphia content, was so treated that 
the average was brought up to the 
government requirements. The mois- 
ture content also was reduced by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Since the 
morphine content has been increased 
and the moisture content reduced, the 
gum imported was classified by the 
customs authorities as a drug im- 
proved in condition and value and 
therefore dutiable at the rate of $4 a 
pound. The existing tariff on crude 
gum is $3 a pound. 

The year opened with gum opium, 
in cases, quoted at $11 per pound. 
The market advanced steadily, touch- 
ing $11.50 in February. Prices held un- 
til June, when, in view of the foreign 
competion in derivatives the market 
eased off, gum opium selling down to 
$10.75 in September. In the fall, how- 
ever, as shipments from abroad vir- 
tually ceased, prices again strength- 
ened in all quarters. A partial em- 
bargo on shipments from the United 
Kingdom added to the distressed con- 
dition of American jmporters. The 
year closed with gum opium at $13.50 
per pound, the highest point for the 
year. 

Opium Derivatives. 


In sympathy with the basic material 
prices for the opium derivatives were 
abnormally high throughout the year. 
While domestic business was curtailed, 
due to the enforcement of the Harri- 
son law, export trade improved ma- 
terially, due to the demands for nar- 
cotics for use in the war hospitals. 
Prices for morphine sulphate, in 5- 
ounce cans, ranged from $5.50 to $7 
per ounce, bulk basis. Codeine was 
quoted during the year from $6.35 to 
$8.25 per ounce, bulk basis. Throughout 
the year manufacturers refused to take 
on forward contracts, owing to the 
very unsettled condition of the market 
for the crude gum. 


OPIUM PRICE RECORD. 


The following table show 
and low prices for the Py 











gum in eac 
the twelve menths of last yore - 
GuM. 
— pound—--—, 
igh. Low. 
January $11.30 $11.00 
February - 11.60 11.00 
ya 11.60 11.50 
— oseees 11.60 11.50 
5 MT cccccccccecee 11.60 11.50 
phe Ouse renvecseed 12.90 11.40 
- T e8evesceses 11.40 11.00 
ugust 10.90 10.90 
September 11.00 10.75 
October 1.50 10.50 
ee ce, SS a 12.00 12.00 
DONE saciccevenesudeas 13.50 12.50 
WOOP sncntvevecanchaivesian 13.50 0.60 
POWDERED. 
o—Per pound—-—, 
0 ED eee sists $12.25 
WEMOORED i ivinasécuctic cane 13.1 12.50 
March : 
April a : 
May 
June 
July 
‘August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
ear 
H 
SONNE on ccacdbackontcwne si2'a0 $12.00 
PN. ccxprhsdcsctoocia 13.10 12.50 
BEE Sn sudanssoecrcadhode 13.10 13.00 
BNO! . sktbens det abbodk oc ckads 13.10 13.00 
ST a Oks oaedunwanks oak ener 13.10 13.00 
June 13.10 12.90 
July ... 12.50 12.15 
August ..... 12.10 12.05 
September ..... 12.05 11.86 
EY BNGWs pub £0 e0000d ce 12.50 11.60 
SME oisac'e'snkae cece 13.00 13.00 
EOOUAUOT ci ccsccccssecees 14.50 13.50 
WE BKi dues icin dnaessewknd 14.50 11.60 


High and Low Prices Since 1870. 


We append the following table showing 
the crops and the high and low prices 
lor cases on spot since 1870:— 


Crop, ———Prices——_, 





Year. cases. High w 
Rosh sybase *.... $13.50 0.75 
Ol Sere 7,500 11.00 ee 
7,500 10.00 6.00 
8,500 6.60 5.60 
6,500 8.50 6.00 
10,500 8.50 4.70 
4,800 6.00 4.80 
4,800 6.00 4.00 
4,650 5.75 4.05 
3,000 7.00 3.45 
7,509 3.50 2.72% 
3,700 3.30 2.724 
11,200 2.95 2.62% 
3,200 3.50 2.70 
10,000 3.05 2.70 
5,600 3.45 3.00 
8,200 8.45 3.00 
6,400 3.37% 2.80 
3,000 3.75 2.70 
7,000 2.85 1.95 
3,600 2.40 1.90 
7,500 2.30 1.60 
4,500 3.25 1.85 
2,845 3.15 1.77% 
7,500 1.90 1.50 
- 7,400 2.25 1.75 
5,300 3.85 2.00 
5,500 3.40 2.82% 
8,700 8.87% 2.65 
7,800 4.60 3.25 
7,500 3.25 2.80 
7,000 3.90 3.30 
5,000 4.10 8.60 
6,500 4.12% 3.50 
5,500 4.50 3.87% 
10,000 6.25 3.90 
2,000 7.75 4.87% 
4,000 5.25 4.35 
5,500 4.70 4.25 
9,500 6.70 4.75 
3,280 6.60 4.75 
6,489 7.75 5.00 
2,300 9.00 5.00 
3,200 7.90 5.95 
4,500 7.90 6.10 
7,961 6.00 4.90 
4,273 9.40 6.2 





* Due to the conditions brought about by 
the European war no satistics or even esti- 
mates on the 1916 crop of gum opium were 
available. 
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MORPHINE, 


The following Summary shows the high 
and low prices of this opium derivative 
for each month during 1916:— 


-—Per ounce—, 


High Low. 
ea $5.50 $5.50 
ME deka tovedcevudes sider 5.50 5. 
RE OR 8G 0S vnictude ene dccces 5.50 5.50 
SE ae rey ra: 5.50 5.50 

tp ATELIER ELECT 5.5) 5 

ONS 4.5065 nau bk 60.0 3¥:0 sv 0k 5.50 B60 
ES F86 000 ves hatareense vie 5.50 5.50 
Ss i sv aio cnieschicne es 5.50 5.50 
PEER TT 5.50 5.50 
0660006668 C ORONO Ow ES 6.50 5.50 
RNS. sé vivedsincass i eis 6.50 6.50 
Sede tseeninssees iat 7.00 7.00 
DR HeCC sce cner ceaeguveabaes 7.00 5.50 


CODEINE. 

The following table of price fluctua- 
tions shows the course of quotations for 
this opiate each month of last year:— 

-——Per ounce—, 
Low. 





High. A 

BE, adeedevevnssee veeee. SED $6.56 
SE etbnvesedvceosees en 6.35 6.35 
EE PUSN 48 Rea se CoE ites bes 6.35 6.35 
Mn (Metevebevessueces vesneve 6.35 6.35 
gt Se rr rare 6.35 6.35 
MCAS b0 sav 6 ws's 50e beeebe 6.35 6.35 
Rs as 6-000 6 eak-0's60a0a 6.35 6.35 
MR os5 00 daeteisedededs 6.35 6.35 
EE G60 356 cbnaeanS 6.35 6.35 
October 7.75 6.35 
Novomber 7.75 7.75 
December 8.25 7.90 
BE ccccsvcccee -- 8.25 6.35 

Quinine. 
Shipments of cinchona bark from 


Java to the United States were no 
larger than in 1915, by virtue of the 
agreement of the Java growers’ organi- 
zation, and with importations of the 
Salts short of requirements owing to the 
war, prices during 1916 were the highest 
on record. The demand from domestic 
and foreign sources was fairly active. 
despite the abnormally high prices which 
prevailed. Record prices were realized 
at each of the auctions of druggists’ 
quality bark held in Amsterdam. The 
freight situation seriously affected busi- 
ness in both the bark and the salts. 
Importations of salts into the United 
States were larger than in 1915, but the 
figures compar? unfavorably with those 
of the preceding years. 

Prices for quinine sulphate in the New 
York market for the year ranged from 
50c. to 75c. per ounce, bulk basis, which 
compares with 26c. to 75c. per ounce in 
1915, 26c. to 31c. per ounce in 1914 and 
19%c. to 26c. per ounce in 1913. The 
year 1916 opened with American salts 
manufacturers asking 75c. per ounce, in 
100-ounce tins. This price was firmly 
maintained until August. During this 
period second hands obtained from 60c. 
to $1.10 per ounce for their offerings. 
In September manufacturers lowered 
their inside basis for the sulphate to 65c. 
per ounc®, due to competition, and this 
was followed by a general reduction to 

-50c. in October. Business was inactive 
throughout the fall months, and, with 
competition between manufacturers and 
“outside” interests keen, the undertone 
Was barely steady. Second hands of- 
fered the salts down to 47c. p®r ounce 
in November. Conditions improved ia 
December, and American manufacturers 
raised the market to 55c., at which price 
the market settled. 

The following summary records high 
and low prices for bulk quinine salts on 
a basis of sulphate, as maintained by 
makers during the last thirty years:— 

Low. 
50 





High and Low, by Months, 1916. 
The following table shows the high 
and low prices for quinine, in bulk, on 
the basis of sulphate, during the last 





year:— 
Low. 
anuary 75 
75 
is 

April 
May 75 
e 75 
uly . 75 
Augus' 65 
MOPCOMDer 2... cccccccceccscecs 65 65 
EE Sicctccevessccctereres 50 50 
Ee Coc ccectaceanver ceed 55 50 
POOOUEDOT oc ccc csc cesceccccece 55 55 
Ms avec sceceeaspereese Se 50 
Sundry Drugs and Miscellaneous 

Items. 

Many noteworthy changes occurred 
Manu- 


in the miscellaneous drug items. 
facturers here increased their ouput of 
acetanilid to such an extent that prices 
were lowered materially. Acetanilid 
opened the year at $1.10 per pound, 
jumped to $2.75 in April, but then weak- 
ened under freer offerings, closing in 
December at 48@50c. per pound. Acet- 
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phenetidin fluctuated sharply, opening 
around $16 per pound, but before the 
close of April sellers demanded $25. 
Prices continued to ris2, touching $40 in 
November. At this point, however, of- 
ferings from domestic manufacturers in- 
creased and the market broke, sending 
the price down to $22@24 per pound 
toward the close of the year. Antimony 
needle, fine powdered, was in better sup- 
ply, and the tendency of the market was 
downward throughout the year, opening 
in January at 40c. per pound and clos- 
ing in December around 15c. per pound. 

Heavy export shipments of alcoho! 
featured this commodity. Demand in 
this country also was large, due to the 
activity of both munition manufacturers 
and color makers. Prices for all de- 
scriptions of alcohol advanced sharp!y. 
Wood alcohol was quoted in January at 
55c. per gallon for the 95 per cent. 
Prices advanced steadily, closing at 65c. 
in April, 70c. in October, 75c. in No- 
vember and 90c. in December. Dena- 
tured alcohol, 188 proof, advanced from 
50c. per gallon in January to 64@65c, in 
December. High prices for raw mat°- 
rials were an important factor, especially 
in grain alcohol. The 188 proof, strictly 
grain, opened at $2.62 per gallon and 
closed the year at $2.70. 

Benzol Prices Fell Away. 

The course of the market for benzol 
was downward, as supplies were aug- 
mented through the operation of many 
new plants. Consumption, however, was 
heavy, and, comparatively speaking, the 
prices obtained were good. The year 
opened with producers demanding from 
80c. to 85c. The market touched 90c. in 
April under active buying, but from then 
on the tendency was downward, prices 
settling in December at 58@60c. per gal- 
lon, spot delivery, with contracts quoted 
at 55c. Beta-naphthol, sublimed, opened 
at $1.50 per pound, but during the last 
quarter there were sellers at $1 per 
pound. Toluol was high over the first 
half of the year, selling at $4@4.50 
per gallon. Stocks were larger through- 
out the second half, and before the close 
of the year there were sellers of pure 
toluol at $2@2.25 per gallon. Naphtha- 
line met with a good demand and tow- 
ard the close the output of some of the 
largest producers here was virtually 
sold up. Nominal quotations for flakes 
ranged from 8%c. to 18%c. per pound, 
according to quality and seller. 

Contract prices for borax were. raised 
from 5%c. per pound to 6%c. per pound, 
due to the higher cost of production 
The demand for borax and borax prod- 
ucts was fairly active throughout the 
year. Due to the high position of the 
basic materials the market for bismuth 
salts was firm and generally higher. 
Bromine was in better supply, due to 
intreased production h*re, and prices 
were considerably lower than in 1915. 


Caffeine Alkaloid. 


Caffeine alkaloid was quoted at $11.50 
fy manufacturers throughout the first 
quarter, but increased business sent 
the price upward, the market touch- 
ing $18 in May. The high price re- 
stricted business and the market weak- 
ened, business again passing around 
the $11.50 basis in December. 

Cocaine was scarce under active buy- 
ing for export and the market ad- 
vanced from $3.45 to $4.25 per ounce 
for the hydrochloride. Russian can- 
tharides were in scanty supply, due to 
the inability to obtain shipments, and 
prices held on a high basis. Domestic 
manufacturers offered cocoa butter 
more freely, but price fluctuations over 
the year were confined within narrow 
limits, ranging from 36 to 42c. per 
pound, in bulk. Coumarin was scarce 
and high, especially over the last quar- 
ter. 

Potash Salts. 

Potash salts were relatively high, 
owing to the scarcity of potash. New 
sources of supply proved inadequate 
and the scarcity in potash during the 
year was even more acute than at any 
time since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean conflict. Permanganate of pot- 
tash opened the year with sellers at 
$1.75 per pound, but before the close 
of the first quarter the market was 
established at $1.90. Business slack- 
ened over the summer period and 
prices eased off, holding around $1.60. 
Demand improved in the fall and early 
winter and the year closed with prices 
wholly nominal at $2.50@2.75 per pound. 


Quicksilver. 


Owing to the large consumption of 
quicksilver in the manufacture of war 
supplies prices for this metal touched 
the highest point on record, namely, 
$300 per flask of seventy-five pounds. 
Consumption was stimulated by the 
high prices and the market closed the 
year at $80 per flask. The domestic 
output in 1916, according to preliminary 
figures compiled by the United States 
Geological Survey, was 28,942 flasks 
of seventy-five pounds each, valued, 
at the average domestic price for the 
year at San Franciscoo (estimated at 
$125.90 a flask), at $3,643,800. This was 
the greatest output in quantity since 
1905 and not only the greatest in value 
since 1875 but, except the value of 
$4,228,538 for that year, was the great- 
est in the history of the domestic in- 
dustry, dating back to 1856. Compared 
with the Survey's final figures of out- 
put for 1915, which gave a production 
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of 21,933 flasks, valued at $1,826,912, the 
preliminary figures for 1916 show an 
increase of 7,909 flasks, or 38 per cent., 
in quentity and of $1,816,888, or 99 per 
cent., in value. 

Glycerine. 


The enormous demands for dynamite 
glycerine from domestic and foreign 
sources caused prices to hold at ab- 
normally high levels throughout the 
year. The production in this country 
was pushed to the limit and the indus- 
try witnessed one of the most pros- 
perous years since its inception, Ow- 
ing to the shortage in oils and fats 
the market for raw materials was 
somewhat higher than in the preceding 
year, Imports of crude glycerine in 
1916 fell off approximately 60 per cent., 
compared with 1915, and fully 75 per 
cent. compared with the 1914 total. 
Chemically pure glycerine opened the 
year at 52%4@53c. per pound, bulk basis. 
In April sellers were asking 60c. per 
pound, the high point for the year. 
Demand was rather inactive through- 
out the summer period and temporary 
weakness in raw materials brought 
out generally lower prices. In August 
there were sellers of chemically pure 
glycerine on the basis of 36%c. per 
pound. Business was brisk over the 
fali months and a sharp recovery in 
prices was recorded, Toward the close 
of the year the market was firmly es- 
tablished around 55c. per pound. 


Codliver Oil. 


Codliver oll attracted widespread at- 
tention through the heavy buying of 
the Norwegian product by European 
consumers and the increase in produc- 
tion in Newfoundland, Competition 
for the Norwegian oil through the ac- 
tive demand from English and Ger- 
man interests sent the market for this 
commodity to record levels. As high 
as $160 per barrel was actually paid in 
Norway for unrefined oil. Total pro- 
duction of Norwegian oi) was esti- 
mated at 76,211 hectoliters. Prices in 
Norway covered a range of $85 to $16) 
per barrel, against $20 to $80 in 1915 
and $15 to $20 in 1914. Realizing that 
the Norwegian oil would be virtually 
unobtainable, the Newfoundland im 
terests took steps to greatly increase 


their output of medicinal oil. The 
Newfoundland Government also as- 
sisted in the matter, supporting the 


refiners in every way possible, with a 
view toward standardizing the prod- 
uct. Exports of Newfoundland cod- 
liver oil for the fiscal year ending 
with June amounted to 142,637 gallons, 
as against 47,170 gallons for the co-- 
responding period a year ago and 36,- 
484 gallons in 1912-13. The year opened 
with Newfoundland oil quoted here at 
$60 per barrel. As high as $120 per 
barrel was asked in May and June. 
Competition was quite keen when new 
oil commenced to arrive and the price 
eae closing at $70@75 per bar- 
rel. 
Menthol. 


Menthol held on a fairly steady basis, 
due to the almost stationary position 
of the market at primary centers. 
Menthol opened the year at $3.25 per 
pound, eased off to $2.85 during the 
summer months, but again advanced 
under more active buying, closing at 
$3.20 per pound. Rochelle salts were 
firmer, advancing from 29%c. per 
pound to 35c. in May, but toward the 
close of the year there were sellers at 
32%@34e. per pound. Benzoate of soda 
advanced sharply under scanty sup- 
plies, opening the year at $3.75 per 
pound and selling around $8.75 in Oc- 
tober. In December benzoate of soda 
was quoted at $8.50 nominal. Cyanide 
preparations fluctuated sharply, owing 
to the inability of certain producers to 
make deliveries on time, and toward 
the close of the year prices for cyan- 
ide mixtures, cyanide of potash and 
cyanide of soda were largely nominal. 


Sugar of Milk. 


Sugar of milk was fairly active and 
prices scored an almost unbroken ad- 
vance, opening the year around 14c. 
per pound, bulk basis, and closing at 
32c, per pound, Some producers met 
with unforeseen delay in making con- 
tract shipments, which added to the 
firmness. 

Due to the uplift in the market for 
nux vomica, manufacturers advanced 
their prices for strychnine alkaloid 
from a minimum of 70c. per ounce to 
90c. per ounce. Nux vomica, whole, 
opened at 6c. per pound and closed at 
7@7%c. per pound. 

Saccharine. 


Saccharine was advanced sharply 
under a shrinkage in stocks. In Jan- 
ary, 1916, the market opened at $11.50 
per pound, this price holding until 
April, when $12 was the quotation. 
Saccharine was quoted at $15 in July 
and the advance continued throughout 
the summer and fall months, bringing 
the closing to $20 per pound, with of- 
ferings scanty, 
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LANEOUS ITEMS. 


ACETANILID. 


The following table gives the high and 
low prices for acetanilid for each month 


of 1916:— 


: 








High. Low. 
January 1.15 1.10 
February 1.65 1.15 
March 1.50 2.50 
April 2.50 2.00 
May 2.00 2.00 
Tere 1.20 65 
a Sarr 65 0 
August 5 - 65 
CO seaucsduveriseude .60 55 
be, eer eee 54 52% 
PED vicessn ne sne tunes 52% 52% 
GN: ceeddssdutustdses’ 52% 48 
SEOE cvuvescossenreneechens 2.50 .48 

ACETPHENETIDIN. 

The following table shows the high 
and low price for* acephenetidin, by 
months, for 1916:— 

High. Low. 
on ot MLE eee 14.00 14.00 
Dh at Jee e 22.00 14.00 
Perr oe 22.00 22.00 
BE bn 0 CUS. c CHESS) cP bs oe 25.00 24.00 
0 ES ee ee ee 24.00 24.00 
June 24.00 24.00 
A Re 30.00 24.00 
le EE ae 34.00 30.00 
September ........ 36.00 35.00 
October 41.00 37.00 
November 42.00 36.00 
December 32.00 22.00 
BOP sececcs 42.00 14.00 

ALCOHOL. 


The following summary of prices show 
the high and low basic figures of each 
month of 1916 for ethyl, methyl and de- 
natured alcohol:— 





‘Refined Dena- 

hyl, methyl, tured, 

188 proof. 95%. 180%. 

: . L. H kl. a Gs 
January., 2.62 2.62 55 55 50 50 
February... 2.62 2.62 oO 60 55 OBS 
March...... 2.64 2.64 6 65 59 59 

--. 2.64 2.64 65 65 59 5 
- 2.64 2.64 65 65 59 59 
2.64 2.64 65 8665 59 = 6D 
2.64 2.64 65 65 49 49 
2.64 2.64 65 65 49 49 
Septem!er 2.64 2.64 O 65 49 «49 
October... . 2.68 2.64 75 (65 59 49 
November.. 2.68 2.68 9 #8 75 64 59 
December... 2.70 2.68 90 «690 4 64 
@ar....... 2.70 2.62 90 55 64 49 
The following table of price fluctua- 


lions shows the high and low figures for 
% per cent. refined wood alcohol and 180 
aig | denatured alcohol for each month 
of 1918:— 


95 per cent. 180-proof 
wood. denatured. 
Per gal. Per gal. 
. H L. H. tb. 
ay ceeces 55 55 50 50 
“ebruary OO 60 
ere 65 65 5D 5 
a crs) 65 59 59 
ees Jeon trie ae 5 59 59 
ee le 59 = 6D 
eee . 6 65 59 49 
August 65 65 49 49 
September 6 6 49 49 
October 75 70 69 54 
November 90 80 64 59 
Fea 9» 90 64 64 
WEE SUA thswesctastee 90 55 64 49 


BENZOATE OF SODA, 


The high and low figures for sodium 
benzoate for each month of last year are 
Set forth in the following table:— 

aa per lb.—, 





January as Low. 

ensecnecisssredy 3.75 $3.75 

Dy 4 2¢s00ebs oe cae 3.75 3.75 

March . 4.00 3.75 

00 5.00 

6.00 5.00 

os 5.75 

oat 00 6.00 

August . 6.00 5.85 

‘Schvde ste die wnke us 8.00 8.00 

ET sehthuusaxeusaedcesc 9.00 9.00 

Novembe, ; 8.75 8.25 

December .. 8.75 8.75 

Year ‘ SpESERT TNO ™ 9.00 3.75 
BENZOL. 

The following table shows the high 

and low prices named for the water 

white description of this hydrocarbon 


each month in 1916:— 
o———Per gallon—--——-, 


1 O- 10+ 

High. Low. High. Low. 

January .... $0.80 $0.80 $0.80 $0.80 
February .80 .80 .80 -80 
EE. bs cckaseees 80 ‘ -90 .80 
ferry -90 85 -90 -75 
May -80 .70 70 65 
June -80 .70 -75 -65 
aber 26x. 240 .80 .68 .75 .75 
A nas cccewes .68 -68 15 65 
Septembe: .68 -68 65 65 
i viseuerves .60 00 65 -65 
Novembe: 0 .60 .65 65 
December -60 -60 -60 .58 
Year .. o- -60 .90 58 

BORAX, 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for borax crystals and granulated, 
in sacks and barrels, are set forth for 
each month of 1916:— 

r-——Cents per pound——, 





In sacks. In barrels. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
EP 6% 5% 6% 6% 
February 6% 6% 6% 6% 
March 6% 6% 6% 6% 
April 6% 6% ™ 6% 
NE abbatenb m om nm i 
une % 
0 Serre 6% 6% ™% i 
August 6% 6% ™% T 
Septembe: & 6% Ht ™ 
October ..... 6 6% 7 ™% 
November 6% 6% ™ 7% 
December 6% 6% ™ 7™% 
Meret ee sccve yews 6% 5% 6% 
BROMIDES, 


The following table shows the high and 
lo wprices for granular bromide of soda, 


potash and ammonia, by months, for 
i916:— 
Bromide Bromide Bromide 
ammonium, potassium. sodium, 
H, L. H. L. . L. 
January.... 4.50 4.50 5.50 5.50 3.50 3.50 
February... 4.50 4.50 5.50 5.50 8.50 3.50 
March...... 4.50 4.50 5.50 5.50 8.50 3.50 
ADGE. ccoses 4.50 4.00 5.50 4.50 3.50 3.00 
MAP. cccececs 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 8.50 3.50 
.. See 4.50 2.50 4.50 3.50 8.50 2.00 
July..c.cco-. S220 1.00 2.90 1.35 1.75 80 
August...., 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.75 1.75 
September... 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.35 80 .80 
October..... 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.35 80 .80 
November... 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.35 80 .78 
December... 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.35 72 .72 
YOOP..cceces 4.50 1.00 5.50 1.35 3.50 .72 
CASTOR OIL. 
The following tabulation shows the 
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For Export 


Dyes and 
Dye Intermediates 


Aniline Oil 
Paranitraniline 
Beta Naphtol 
Hematine Crystals 
Metaphenylenediamine 
Paraphenylenediamine 
Benzidine Sulphate 
Metadinitrobenzol 











Special Export Prices 


C.I.F. Foreign Ports or F.O.B. 
Steamer, New York 





Quotations on other chemicals and dyes furnished on application 


John C. Sparks 


30 Church Street NEW YORK 


Phone 2560 Cortlandt Cable Address: Sparchem, New York 








high and low prices for No. 1 castor oil, 
in barrels, by months, for last year:— 


High. Low. 

PT -cceevivisvessessvusde 18 20 
CEE ches cdéveceudccceete 20 20 
MOD ois 0 6h é cheewiinss ceccses 20 20 
ae re eee 20 20 
WP 6000.00 cbbecebetiwed cokle 20 20 
SN. Wawd sé evccecdens dacauee 18 16 
| Ee ee Menge 15 15 
ru MELLEL eee ee 14% 14 
NE. 5 SEN rs Ng avicatics 14 14 
we BEL ee 14 14 
he tp all REL CREEL Pee 15 14 
ee eae s. 39 15 
ME. Sues os ov decgtdenseeesas 20 14 

CAFFEINE. 


The following table of price fluctua- 
tions in 1916 shows the high and low 
figures for caffeine alkaloid in each 
month throughout the year:— 

“oa per — 
Ti 





Lo 
January $11.50 
February 11.50 
March ..... 13.00 
April 13.00 
Seer 18.00 
[SES ra 17.00 
MTR 2600 ve 606 ee6sceneeedess 14.25 
August 13.69 
September 13.00 
October 12.00 
November 11.50 

11.25 
a Sa rs 11.25 

CHLOROFORM. 

The following table shows the high and 
low price for chloroform, by months, 
during 1916:— 

High Low. 
SUEY coccccccscovccccscase 70 70 
EE. on b09 00-05: 68 60006068 70 70 
EE GSSe Cv eisetces ser ¥ueseee 70 70 
SLR da ss cb.n0cd sadeeeuses - 7 70 
EE rer ere - & 60 
MD -WGeGUK0 ds 0s060eececedeuss 44 44 
I PGR seas bacvnVosevede 44 44 
August badidwesaeendees-th 50 44 
CS Oe . 50 50 
MEE ov cteccvcessovcege oo 60 
 - sctacesesevssvecses 50 60 
DEEEENOR cocteccoceseeccoces 60 55 
WED Peccccccccnccvesccceccees 70 44 

COCOA BUTTER. 
In the following table the high and 


low prices for cocoa butter are given 
for each month of 1916:— 
c——Cents per a -_ 


ped 

fingers in 

Bulk. 12-Ib. boxes. 

High. Low. High. Low. 
GOMURLY sccccrecccses 38 8688 38 38 
February ....-+-+ss+- 3888 3s «388 
TAPCO cccccccccsccces 39% 39 0 #4 

_y| Seer eeee eer e ee 41% 41 43% 43% 
WD encceneccocescess 41 41 43 43 
GD. wecccocccecceccee 42% 41 4414 42 
ESR av, 39% 42 42 
De Pee 41 40 “a 438 
Geptember ........... 41 40 48 «643 
GOROWET nccccccscccess 41 4 43 42 
November .,...--+++. 8 38 42 7 
ee er 38 = 388 43 42 
» PPT eeeTEe ree 42% 38 44% 38 


CODLIVER OIL. 

As a basis for comparison with 
result of the ten previous years we ap- 
pend the following table, showing the 
production of Lofoten and total Norway 
oil, the total catch of fish in millions 
and the ruling basis for shipments of 
medicinal oil at the close of the season:— 


the 


Total, 
Lofoten, Norway, Quota- 
final final Fish tions, 
hecto- hecto- millions, f.0.b 
liters. liters. total. Norway. 
1916... 15,988 60,068 80 $35.00@160.00 
1915.... 10,905 52,918 66% 20.50@82.50 
1914.. 9,619 7,200 81% 17.50@— 
1913.... 000 48,300 76 24. po. a 
1912.. 12,000 76,200 99 14.004 
1911.. 7,900 43,300 64% 26.000— 
1910.... 13,500 41,000 55 25.00@— 
1909.... ,000 50,400 56 15.00@— 
1908.... 20,100 59,100 48% 13.@— 
1907.... 20,400 400 47% 17.50@— 
1996.... 17,000 42,000 46% 16.00@— 
1905.... 11,500 41,900 45 16.00@— 
1904.... 38,300 17,500 50 40.00@— 
1903.... 600 2, 48 120.00@— 


We also append the following sum- 
mary of high and low quotations for 
Norwegian during the last three years:— 


al ial Me i at “a” 
Jan... 23°00 23.00 21.50 20.50 95.00 78.00 
Feb... 23.00 20.00 24.00 21.50 95.00 88.00 

18.50 16.50 40.00 24.00 125.00 90.00 

ril, 17.00 16.50 39.00 87.00 150.00 120.00 

y.. 17.00 16.00 42.00 35.00 150.00 150.00 
June.. 18.00 17.00 45.00 40.00 150.00 140.00 
July.. 17.00 17.00 75.00 45.00 140.00 140.00 
Aug.. 26.00 17.00 80.00 70.00 140.00 140.00 
Sept.. 22.00 20.00 82.50 80.00 138.00 138.00 
Oct... 19.00 18.00 82.50 80.00 135.00 135.00 
Nov.. 18.00 17.50 80.00 77.50 130.00 120.00 
Dec... 20.00 17.50 80.00 76.00 130.00 115.00 
Year., 26.00 16.00 82.50 20.50 150.00 78.00 

A record of the high and low prices 


asked for Newfoundland codliver oil in 
the New York market in 1916 follows:— 


High. Ww. 

TAGATR o ccccccccsccscece +» 70.00 66.00 
PES cos c ncccaccebecese 80.00 73.00 
TRATED fe ccccccccccccccce +++ 95.00 73.00 
PUNE C one ncccsnces 500M 125.00 115.00 
S BP Serres 120.00 120.00 
SEE, 6 bkpeceres'eneevevvesvead 120.00 120.00 
re rr 130.00 95.00 
FPPBUSE 2. cccccsccccccccece 80.00 80.00 
September .......6+ssereeee 72.00 72.00 
et ee er rere eee 85.00 70.00 
Movember ........0.+seeeee 77.00 75.00 
WCOMDSP occ tcc ccccccce 72.00 72.00 
TED Acabeccccncdeeeeeeeues 00 65.00 


CORN SYRUP AND CORN SUGAR, 

The high and low figures for corn 
syrup and corn sugar in each month of 
last year are set forth in the following 


table: 
c————Per 100 pound 
Corn syrup, Corn sugar, 


42 Gegrees, “pure food."’ 

High High. Low. 
Jéntary’.......... $2.31 $2.26 $2.21 $2.18 
Fepeuasy ......... 2.31 2.31 2.21 2.21 
oo ebeowesae 2.21 221 2.11 2.11 

ME hv enene sense 2.21 21 2.11 2.11 
SE pi csceavnans - 241 2.41 2.31. 2.381 
Fo I pene 2.31 81 2.31 2.31 
UES EE sisi ouve'e 2.51 2.41 241 2.31 
y\ + See 371 271 271 241 
Septenter eR 2.81 2.71 2.81 2.71 
Poor 3.11 2.71 8.11 2.71 

ito depetne 8.11 8.01 8.11 8.01 
gg 8.21 3.01 8.21 8.01 
Wiidiss ccc ee 8.81 2.21 3.21 2.11 


* 
jh hebcith wae 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


COUMARIN. 

The following table shows the high and 
low figures reached by coumarin each 
month in 1916:— 

---—Per pound-—, 
H Low. 







igh. 
NO, MI eee eee 7.00 7.00 
February ... 7.00 7.00 
March .... 7.75 7.00 
April 10.00 8.25 
ay «- 10.00 10.00 
June 9.75 9.75 
July ° 9.75 ° be | 
August . 9.75 
September 9.50 5.50 
October 9.75 °. oo 
November - 9.75 9.70 
December . 10.75 9.79 
URE cc vecuesscus Veves . 10.75 7.00 
EPSOM SALT, 1 U. Ss. P. 
The following table 


shows the . 
price for epsom salt, U. 8S. P. 


for 1916:— 


and low 
by months, 


High. Low. 
+ MIL CEL LER CT 3% 3% 
Febritary ...c.ccccsseccseesee 4 3% 
GPO ccc ccccevesccvcecsess 3% 8% 
WEED asc vageccedeccesecccccee 3% 38% 
DM. usc vecsdivecnsiccucavs 3% 2% 
RS, aR Rabe ie ppm 2% 
Frere Soccevescevess 2% 2% 
Pp.  URRee) Cee ee 2 2% 
September ......sssseceeveece 1% 1% 
DOSE cv vcedesovccosesccsee 1% 1% 
POOUOEEOP ceae ceccescescevess 1% 1% 
December .....+++s+e5 Pocesve 2 1% 
WOE .c68¥ ceccvccccvccces eocsse & 1% 
ERGOT. 
In the appended table there will be 


found the high and low prices reached 
by Russian and Spanish ergot each 
month in 1916:— 

c—-—Cents per pounds—-—-, 






ussian Spanish. 

High. Low High. Low. 
January 75 75 5 85 
lebruary 75 75 85 85 
March 75 75 SS 85 
April 75 75 85 75 
May 75 75 75 75 
June 75 75 75 75 
July 75 73 75 75 
August ..... 73 72 8O 75 
September 6S. 68 75 75 

October 70 70 75 725 
November 70 70 70 70 
December 65 6) 68 68 

ZOSF .coos. ¢ +e 63 85 72\4 

FUSEL OIL. 
In the subjoined table will be found 


the high and low figures reached for 
crude and refined fusel oil in each month 
of the last year:— 





ae 

spoons. _per pound 

per pound. er pound. 
High. Low. High Low. 
JQNUAry 2200. see 50 $3.45 $5.50 $5.25 
February ........+. 8.50 38.50 6.00 6.00 
WT 3.80 3.50 5.00 5.00 
ADril .scccceeesses 460 3.76 5.50 4.75 

GAT sccvccevccecs . 450 450 6.25 6. 
TED ccccccesenee - 450 4.50 6.25 6.25 
BUM. et coccsseves - 450 487% 625 6.00 
AUBUSt .ccceceeess 450 4.50 5.60 5.50 
September ........ 450 4.10 5.50 5.25 
October ........+. 410 4,00 5.25 5.25 
November .....+.. 4.00 4.00 5.25 5.25 
December ...... +» 400 8.50 56.25 3.85 
YORE .ccccccccccece 400 3.45 6.25 3.85 
GLYERINE,. 


The following summary shows the pre- 
+a range of high and low quotations 
or 


Cc. P. giycerine during 1916:— 
GLYCERINE, C. P. 
---Cents per Ib.-— 
High. Low 


62% 


43% 
36% 
40 

52% 
52% 
364 
A record of the highest and lowest fig- 





ures for the four previous years fol- 
lows :— 

High. Low. igh. Low 
1915...... 65 19% 1913..... ° a 18% 
IO14. . cece 27 19% 1013... c00 a 1 


HAARLEM OIL. 


The following table of price fluctua- 
tions im 1915 shows the high and low 
figures for each month throughout the 





year:— 

--Per gross bottles—, 
High. Low 
SE svcacecegtasseecues + $2.00 $2. 00 
February 2.10 2.00 
March 2.35 2.10 
April 2.75 2.35 
May 3.00 2.65 
June 2.60 2.60 
July . 2.55 2.50 
August .. 2.50 2.50 
September 2.50 2.50 
tober ...... 2,85 2.75 
opmmber 2.85 2.85 
Seer eoecece 3.00 2.85 
VORP ccccccccccccesssccseces 3.00 2.00 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

In the following table the high and low 
prices for hypophosphites of lime, pot- 
ash and soda are set forth for each 
month of 1916:— 

-——Cents per pound———,, 

Lime. Potash. Soda. 

H. LL. { L. H. L. 
JONUATY ..<000 i Oak 92 92 82 82 
February ..... 7. we 92 92 82 8&2 
March ..cccece 77 #77 1.50 92 82 82 
APTI .cccccave 77 #77 1.50 1.50 82 82 

De Kcoxtedius ov & te 1.50 1.50 82 82 
SUD o.0:6:0:0 0 Sa0e 7 %7 1.50 1.50 82 82 
PUI avcccecave Tr (i 1.50 1.50 82 82 
AUSUSE 2. ccees 7 6% 1.50 1. 82 8&2 
September .... 77 77 1.50 1.50 82 82 
October ..... o Te 1.50 1.50 82 82 
November ve a ae 1.50 1.50 82 82 
December ..... 77 77 1.50 1.50 82 82 
FEAF cccccccse 5 ee 1.50 92 82 82 

LYCOPODIUM. 


In the following table the high and 
low prices for lycopodium are given for 
each month of 1916:— 

-—Per pound—, 
H Low. 


igh. 

JOMUATY ccccsccccccvccccsccees 1.75 $1. 15 
February ..cccceserseccecees 1.75 1.75 

OPC caccccccccces bosccvose 2.75 1.75 
ABPIL 2 ccccleccccccsecccccccs 8.25 2.75 
MOY .ccccccccsevcctccsccece - 3.25 8.25 
TUM ncccecsccesoces bo necbacs 3.25 3.25 
July .cccccereere eeae recesses 3.60 8.60 
AUgUSt ....eeeeee ovabecess -- 3.00 2.00 


me ae 1.90 1.70 

ctober 1.45 1.40 
Rovembes” 1.36 1.20 
December 1.20 1.15 
FORE ccccsecedscese 3.60 1.15 





MANNA, 


The following table shows the high and 
low figures reached for large and small 
flake manna in each month of 1916:— 





-——— Per pound———-—— 
Large. Small. 

High. Low. High. Low. 
py MT eee R $1.25 $0.85 $0.85 
February 2% 1.25 -85 -85 
GROTON coscvccescese 1,25 85 85 
APTI] .ocsccees 1.25 85 -80 
May cccccccces 1.25 .80 .80 
TUNE . cececes 1.25 -80 -80 
July ..ccceee eee 1.25 .80 -50 
AUZUst ..ccsccccees 1.25 85 -80 
September 1,25 5 -85 
October ...scecccess 1.25 1.35 0 
November 1.65 1.35 90 
December 1.65 0 -90 
YOOP scsccesces 1.25 1.35 .80 

MENTHOL. 


The following summary shows the high 
and low prices for each month during 
the last year:— 

--—Per pound— 
Lo 





igh. w. 
TOMURTY crcccecsccscesccssece $3.25 $3.10 
FPebDruQry ccccccccccssscece +» 3.25 3.10 
BHATCH cccccccccccscscesscedos 3.25 3.25 
Ari] ccccccccccvecccccsevcces 3.25 3.10 
DABY scccccsecccvcecccecs 3.15 3.00 
June 3.00 2.85 
July .. 2.75 2.75 
August 3.10 3.00 
September ..cccccccccccccces 3.25 3.00 
October .nccccccccoscccsscces 3.40 3.20 
Novormber ...secccccesecsees 3.15 3.15 
December ...cccecsessesseecs 3.25 3.20 
VERE cccccccescccccesccccces 3.40 2.75 


High and low quotations for the years 







1895 to 1916 follow:— 

High, Low High. Low. 
1895...... $4.75 $4.00 1906...... $2.00 $2.15 
1806...... 4.75 2.50 1907 ..cece 2.60 1.90 
1897.. . 4.20 1.85 1908. ...++ 2.15 1.85 
1898. . - 2.60 2.00 1909..... - 2.75 2.05 
1899. . . 8.00 1.20 BHEO+ cvcce 8.45 2.60 
1900 3.90 2.35 WElecceve 7.00 3.45 
1901.. 4.75 3.50 1912...... 4.00 6.00 
1902.. 7.00 8.80 1913....+. 10.25 2.70 
1908... 8.00 5.25 1914...... 4.75 2.35 
1904 6.25 2.50 1915...... 3.50 2.50 
1905...... 3.00 1.75 ISAS. 20000 3.40 2.75 

MERCURIALS,. 
Hard. 


In the appended table there will be 
found the high and low prices for 50- 
pound lots reached each month in 1916 
by the hard mercurials—calomel, bisul- 
phate of mercury and red and white 
precipitates:— 






ALOMEL, 

(American.) 
High. Low. 
TANUALY cecccccssccsccccs eons $2.53 $1.88 
February ....eeeseeees eoceeee 3.43 8.43 
MAFCh casccesccecccecsses eee $3.43 3.43 
ADFT] .cccccccccvcvceccsocsecce 3.08 2.28 
MAF ccccccccdccccedeetscsvces 1.70 1.53 
TUNE cccccccecescccscccceccess 1.36 1.36 
TUly cocccccccccccccsescsecece 1.36 1.36 
‘August PP Pe ye - 1.36 1.36 
September eos 1.36 1,36 
October .cccccssccevscccces ons ta 1.36 
November ese 1.48 1.36 
TIBOOINEP co's Ho eden desccecccces 1.48 1.43 
WORF ccceccsccasteceseoccoce -. 3.43 1.36 
Mercury p= Precipitates s——- 

bisulphate. Red. White. 

% - 7) Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
January .... 2.4 4 S = $2.93 $2.08 $3.08 $2.18 
February .... 3.68 3.68 3.78 3.78 
March ....... 3.04 304 3.68 3.65 34.78 4.78 
AGT cccccces 2.74 1.94 8.38 2.58 3.48 2.68 
May é6e 1.18 1.36 1.87 1.68 1.97 1.78 
June ........- 100 1.00 1.49 1.49 1.59 1.590 
TUF cccscccces 1.00 1. 1.49 1.49 1.59 1.59 
August ...... 1.00 1.00 1.49 1.49 1.59 1.59 
September 1.0¢ 1.0¢ 1.49 1.49 1.59 1.50 
October ...... 1.00 1.00 1.49 1.49 1.59 1.59 
November 1.07 1.00 1.57 1.49 1.67 1.59 
December 1.07 1.07 1.57 1.57 1.67 1.67 
Year ........ 3.04 1.00 8.68 1.49 3.78 1.59 


Soft, 


In the subjoined table will be found the 
high and low figures reached by the soft 
mercurials—blue Mass and mercurial 
ointments—in each month of the last 


year:— 
c—Per pound———, 
Mercurial ointment. 
Blue mass. 834% 50% 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low 
January ..... ~ 35 * 93 $1. 43 $1.01 $1.53 $1.11 
February 1.70 1.70 1.78 1.73 2.03 2.038 
MOTOR .ccccce 1.70 1:70 1.73 1.73 2.03 2.03 
ADIL .ccccces 1.55 1.06 1.58 1.08 1.78 1.33 
DE coveseeps 75 «6.65 7 .68 1.038 .% 
TUM] .ccccece 55 .58 -61 61 8 .83 
July ..ccccces 58 .58 61 «61 83 = .83 
August ...... 58 .58 61 .61 83 .83 
September 58 .58 61.61 & 83 
Nctober ...... 58 .58 61 .61 83 .83 
November ... .60 5&8 .63 .61 86 83 
December .... .60 60 63° 6 86 86 
ZORE ccccccses 1.70 .6€0 1.73 .@t 2.03 .83 
NAPTHALINE, 
The following table shows the high and 







low price of pure white naphthaline 
flakes, by months, during 1916:— 
High. Low 
SO « cn ecneneshea tanevabns 13 13 
February ..... 14 13 
arch 15 14 
April 15 14 
y 14 14 
June 12% 11% 
July 10% s 
August 8 8 
Septem be 8 8 
October 8 8 
November 8 S 
December .. 9% oY 
ME “Sec ke ksahewknvdetiercdee 15 8 
NUX VOMICA,. 
In the appended table there will be 


found the high and low prices for whole 
nux vomica reached each month in 1916:— 
-~-Cents per lb.-— 

High. 


Low. 
PRMMOET oo viccececectveteseseses 6 6 
DEED - gandccsesscecduceeaes 6 6 
DM citecdeteevebbaaeeen aaae 7% 7% 
CEE cp nadareueiinguarvesneenese 7 7 
GT. ccngeuncénpecessvecucensecs T 7 
GED soncccncecrevccsescansvers 7 7 
MD asgedcouscwenedeeeeseesucen 7 7 
A OE cceushagenesacneneesecee 7 7 
CEIGP cc ccecvccccceccscees 6% 61% 
DS. %ecceGsscheenekeseeeeut 6% 6% 
PIOUEEBOOE coccvcccccccccacssace 6 6 
DOPOGMORDE cccerscecccacecossons 6% 6 
. “bea eer r rie 7% 6 


PARAFFINE. 


The following table shows the high 
and low price of refined domestic paraf- 


135 


fine wax, 118 to a degrees melting point, 
by months, for 1916:— 


5 aie Low. 
Ls BEETEET EL eee ee 

POUERY sv cvcediccertebeedes 3% 3a 
BERT OR i. ccs cc etbeee ces tectes 5 5 
APF] cece ccccscvessesvecvvnse 6% 6 
MEAG be cicccccccdétepescocecss 6% 6% 
here eee eee 614 6% 
TUF co cccvcccdestuteetersceaup 6% 6% 
ARERR . wks ceo cdbeo deus bob eus 6% 6% 
September ......0.seeceeeeees 6% 6% 
QOODOr oo keno e Seweerbeeedces 61% 6% 
November ....... Sa.ive cdbenet 6% 6% 
DOCOMMDEr . cece ceccccccvccces 6% 6% 
ors i axis 6% 3% 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH, 


In the subjoined table will be found 
the high and low figures reached by 
potassium permanganate in each month 
of the last year:— 


High. Low. 
se CTT ECEPLE TTT $1.75 $1.75 
PODruary o.ccccsceestoseses 1.90 1.75 
eer 1.90 1.85 
PITT scocecvcsssccvesscevse 1.90 1.90 

AF obec de cvs dadsbovovves 1.90 1.65 
FOND © Se deed ut ews vebe oe cb eens 1.65 1.60 
*  RWUPTTITTP Tree 1.60 1.60 
BUG seccceccccececsocece 1.60 1.60 
a 1.75 1.65 
GEE «ccc veterveerscessecs 2.35 1.85 
WROVOMNDOR cc cccccccseeseess 2.50 2.40 
DOCSMIDOT cc cccccvcovecesoes 2.75 2.50 
WORD cbsvsevesceseccccresivs 2.75 1.60 

QUICKSILVER. 


The high and low figures for quick- 
silver in flask and jobbing lots in each 
month of last year are set forth in the 
following table:— 





Per flask 

of 75 pounds. Per pound. 
>a) t on an 
High, Low. High. Low. 
SONUGRTY .cccces 300.00 $175.00 $4.00 $2.8% 
February ...... 300.00 275.00 4.00 4.00 
March ......... 250.00 200.00 3.50 2.75 
Baa 189.00 120.00 2.55 1.90 
MP svevesecces 100.00 75.00 1.75 1.30 
Serre 76.00 70.00 1.20 1.00 
i, ST Oe 80.00 80.00 1.10 1.10 
tS 80.00 75.00 1.10 1.10 
September ..... 76.00 75.00 1.10 1.06 
October ........ 80.00 78.00 1.05 1.05 
November ..... 80.00 80.00 1.05 1.05 
December ...... 80.00 80.00 105 1.05 
WO at cadeusbe 200.00 70.00 4.00 1.00 
ROCHELLE SALTS AND SEIDLITZ 


MIXTURE, 

The following table shows the high and 
low figures seached by the rochelle salts 
ie seidlitz mixture in each month of 

3:— 

-——Cents per pound———-, 


Seidlitz 
Rochelle salts, mixture. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
Ee can niivenns 30% 29% 23% 23 
POOUGALY oc asccccos 82% 31% 25 24% 
> rea R3% 32% 25% #25 
PED Scdandvesosess 85% 33% 27% 25% 
SE: tisecevseew seen B5%e 35% 27% 27% 
ES cca decree 35% 35% 27% 25% 
Oe wets ar eetne 35% 84 2% 2% 
ree v4 oe 26 26 
September ......... 34 a4 26 26 
eae 8 34 26 26 
December .......... 34 BA 26 26 
Co errr 34 33% 26 26 
* SACCHARINE, 

In the following table the high and 
low prices of saccharine are set forth 
for each month of 1916:— 

-———Per pound——, 
High, Low. 
Ly Eee CLE ee CT ee $11.50 $11.50 
Rear e 11.90 11.50 
MEY Sadien cz usvigestadavéen 11.50 11.50 
Serr rrr ee 15.50 11.50 
ny @s50dsbas rv ek eedhan bees 13.50 13.50 
MD icbsauuwdeccues helena 13.50 11.50 
MT {keen gasdawee ene caaee een 17.00 16.00 
Pe . 20.00 18.50 
September indnestceeen wad 20.00 20.00 
LL” ERR rere ee re 20.00 20.00 
EN ne. cone ho nd omticletes 20.06 20.00 
EE bc cceh caesar sducnss 20.00 20.00 
WO consoertencecrvecceases 20.00 11.50 
SALOL. 
In the following table the high and 


low prices asked for salol, in bulk, by 
domestic manufacturers of regular cus- 
tomers and by second hands for outside 
lots are given for each month of 1916:— 








-————Per pound — 
Manufacturers’. Second hands. 
H Low. igh, Low. 
January 2.75 $9.50 $9.25 
February 2.75 9.50 9.50 
US" errrerr 2.75 9.50 9.50 
CS 2.75 9.75 9.50 
May 8.75 8.50 8.00 
ME édansuwes 3.75 7.00 7.00 
GUE scccccoce t 3.75 7.00 7.00 
August 8.75 7.00 3.90 
September 8.50 3.380 3.30 
October ...... 3.25 8.30 3.25 
November 2.8 3.00 2.50 
December 2.50 2.35 2.25 
rr 2.50 9.50 2.25 
SANTONINE, 

The following table of price fluctua- 
tiuns in 1916 shows the high and low 
figures for santonine crystals, in bulk, in 
each month throughout the year:— 

-——Per pound-—, 

January an % $38. 
Cocceccercessccoce 38.4 38.00 
OOTURTY ccccccess ecce 88.00 88.00 
BEE Ce caccecodvocesenses 88.00 38.00 
BOOM ccccccccccccece TTT 38.00 38.00 
era eae 38.00 38.00 
MD. ccbasvawedssnseaesse es 38.00 35.00 
Se gaRb.00ke0b5 ee Send ev ED 35.00 25.00 
August eree eccerece 35.00 35.00 
September Cebu rebesonsades 35.00 85.00 
i ccecnnneeuaeee scan 35.50 35.00 
DOPOD. cucteverecnccecs 36.00 35.50 
ERR ae aeinae Set me 36.00 36.00 
We Shaowne<ca 38.00 35.00 


STRYCHNINE, 
The following table shows the high and 


low figures for strychnine sulphate in 
each month of 1616:— 


CRYSTALS, BULK 
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SUGAR OF MILK, 

In the appended table there will be 
found the high and low prices for pow- 
dered sugar of milk reached each month 
in 1915:— 

--Cents per pound-—, 
High, Low. 





January 14 
February 14 
BERTON co cswcevecsccccccccvccces 14 
BIT ccwsccvcecccccessvcece 16 
GC ec eveweccccevecceetteébees 17 
TUNG sccccccvces 17 
TEBF cccccccses Ceserceccccccss 20 
a ere 20 
September 23 

a. SERRE 23 
November 27 
December 28 
DEE -Secensvevsevesvece 14 


TARTAR EMETIC. 

In the subjoined table will be found 
the high and low figures for the tech- 
nical grade in casks reached in each 
month of the last year:— 

--Cents per pound—, 
High, Low. 





EE e6¢6dcscceccouce e0esier 41 47 
DUOOREY cescovccccccses 51 47 
BEMPCT cccccccccccccccce 53 53 
PEE 6S ccecrcoeccceecss 55 55 
ME SSB6066 cov cvesves de 55 65 
SEED Cbvcveccvesceséces 55 55 
SO 68 6 os cccenessees 55 55 
PN veccsccscece 55 55 
September ...... 55 55 
October .....00. 55 55 
November 55 55 
December 55 55 
TORE  cccccccvece 55 47 


THYMOL. 


The high and low figures for thymol in 
each month of last year are set forth in 
the following table:— 

-—Per pound—, 
Low. 


High, ° 

MED. cS pcedecscdevienesies $12.00 $12.00 
February ....... sevseeceesee 12.00 12.00 
BO oe ccsccccccscoes eeeece 12.00 12.00 
MEETS cccccdcccccctcccceccocs 11.00 11.00 
BEE Secececevercesvesecsece + 11.00 11.00 
MUD 05d 06660008 cere000006 10.09 10.60 
SET cdcvccce eevccsescoce 10.00 10.00 
ME, 6 00s Ceesereccesecsene 10.00 10.00 
September 9.50 9.50 
Pere 9.50 9.50 
November 10.00 10.00 
December 10.25 10.00 
GBP ccccce 12.00 9.50 





TOLUOL, 


The following table shows the high and 
low figures reached by pure toluol each 
month in 1916:— 

-—Per gallon—, 
h, I 


Hig OW. 
MED devtcoesavevccesscosed $4.75 $4.00 
WOPOREY cccccccesccece cocse 4.60 4.00 
March ....-sscecesecesecsecs 4.00 4.00 
MED “Sbg04b65 cove ROSCeC CEs 4.00 4.00 
WE = USeercsccccceccctcucsens 4.50 4.50 
SEED Sheseteccederenesececese 4.50 4.50 
GU vdvcccdcccocescvccececes 4.00 4.00 
ME Nb wees cecveceosecesee 4.00 3.75 
619 9eseercccciesas 3.50 3.50 
CEROUOP cccccccccccceccesees 2.25 
November 2.25 
December 2.05 
MUMS ecrcvecececcteceeseeias 2.05 





A noteworthy increase in the domes- 
tic production of carbolic acid was the 
feature in the market for acids. While 
no estimates on the production were 
available, yet the increase was suf- 
ficient to bring out a sharp reduction 
in prices, amounting to approximately 
60 per cent. The year opened with 
carbolic crystals, in drums, quoted at 
$1.30 per pound. Freer offerings, how- 
ever, soon weakened the situation, and 
by the close of the first quarter there 
were sellers at $1.10. In May the mar- 
ket broke to 86c. per pound, and dur- 
ing July there were offerings as low as 
60c. The tendency over the fall months 
also was downward, and the year 
closed’ with the nominal quotation 
barely steady at 55c. per pound. 

Owing to the scanty offerings of true 
benzoic acid, the market for this ma- 
terial was wholly nominal. Benzoic 
acid ex-toluol scored a sharp advance, 
especially in the last quarter. Janu- 
ary, 1916, found sellers at $3.50 per 
pound; in June $6.75 was paid, and in 
September, $8.25 represented the mar- 
ket. In October the price was raised 
to $11 per pound. At this period offer- 
ings from domestic producers in- 
creased, and an easier tendency was 
in evidence. The market closed the 
year at $8.50@9 per pound. 

Citric acid was advanced in sympa- 
thy with the higher cost of the crude 
material. The year opened with man- 
ufacturers asking 59c. per pound for 
the crystals. Manufacturers raised the 
market to 64c, in February, and again 
jumped the prices to 67c. in July, 
which figure was maintained up to the 
close. 

Picric met with an active demand 
from explosive makers and the market 
was maintained on a ‘high basis 
throughout the year. Over the first 
half prices ranged from $1 to $1.50 per 
pound. During the last quarter, how- 
ever, the buying was less active and 
there were sellers around 80@90c. per 
pound, spot delivery. 

Salicylic acid was reduced sharply, 
due to the successful efforts on the 
part of domestic producers to increase 
their output. The year opened with 
salicylic acid quoted nominally at $3.90 
@4 per pound. Manufacturers were 
sellers in December as low as $1.25 per 
pound, with second hands doing a lim- 
ited business at $1 per pound. 


ACIDS. 
Citric and the Citrates. 


Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for citric acid and the citrates in 
each month of 1916:— 


OIL PAINT AND 


-—————Per pound, 
Manufactur- Second- 
ers’ prices hand prices 
for crysals, for crystals, 


in barrels. in barrels. 

High. Low. High. Low. 
January ...... $0.64 $0.59 $0.75 $0.61 
February oo §6o Oh 4 -724% .70 
Maroh . 2c .cscvce 64 -64 é -70 
April siccconse 64 64 1.00 -85 
BBY secccseces 64 64 .80 -72 
SUMO ccstesdcce .b7 64 -75 -72% 
TAY cossscices 67 67 67% 67% 
AUBUS cccsccee 67 67 B71 62 
September 67 -67 -62 -62 
October ....... .67 67 65 62 
November 67 -66 67 -6244 
December ..... 65 65 65 65 
ZORP ccccicveve .67 .69 1.00 -61 

Carbolic, 


The following table shows the high and 
low figures reached by U. S. P. phenol in 
each month of 1916:— 







————Per pound, 

In 1-lb, 

In drums. bottles. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
January ........ 1.35 $1.30 $1.35 $1.35 
February 1.25 1.15 1.35 1.35 
March 1.10 81.10 29 1.29 
April -90 85 1.19 1.10 
ay -80 -73 1.02 95 
June 73 00 95 15 
July ... 524%, .52% oun 65 
August .. .55 84 65 .65 
September 57% 55 65 65 
October coe OD 55 .63 -61 
November ........ A 55 -60 -60 
December ......++. 55 55 -60 -60 
Wear ccccccccccoss 1.85 52% 1.35 5S 

Picric. 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for picric acid are set forth for 
each month of 1916:— 

c——Per pound——, 
High. Low. 





JORUBTY ccccscvcccccccccccces $1.50 $1.00 
February 1.00 1.00 
March 1.00 1.00 
April 1.00 1.00 
May 1.50 1.00 
June 1.50 1.50 
July 1.50 1.60 
August 1.50 1.25 
Septembe 1.00 1.00 
OOCOUOE cecccccccccccocceséunt -80 -90 
NMOVGMDCr cccccccccccccesscs - 00 -90 
December ...eesseccsesccesese 8 -80 
WORE ccvccccssccccccccess sees 1.50 .80 


Salicylic. 


The following table of price fluctua- 
tions in 1916 shows the high and low 
figures for salicylic acid in each month 
throughout the year:— 

c——Per pound—, 
h. Low 


Hi Ww. 
DONS  Sieiucviosscesnsedes $4. $3.90 
WODPTURTY ccccccccccsseecss ess 3. 3. 
March ccccccscccccceccseevees 4.00 4.00 
MOET cccccvccescceeceescccces 4.25 4.25 
BO sccccococsecstevevesccece 3.75 3.50 
SUNS ccceccvesscesevccceseses 3.40 3.40 
TAY coccccccccscccsdveveseces - 2.26 2.25 
MPUBGRE. cc cdccsedeccesWocccvec 2.25 2.10 
September ....ccccccccssescece 1.75 1.50 
OCTOBER 2 occcccscncevece seers -» 1.50 1.50 
November ...cccccscesess ocse Lae 1.20 
DOCOMbDEP 2c rccccccescocccccce 1.00 1.00 
ZOOP ciscsosecavcgocdse Sects 4.25 1.00 


Tannic,. 
In the followtng table the high and low 
prices for tannic acid are set forth for 
each month of 1916:— 


High. Low. 
SOME ic ccvirericcceseennese $0.85 $0.80 
PODPUALY occcvccccesesccsceses .85 -85 
eee ere - 1.00 1.00 
ADTIL cccndeccccvcccsesccscece 1.00 1,00 
0 ee Se eeeeseee eeccce 1.00 1.00 
SOMO coceccces Seeccecrcecsone 1.00 1.00 
DUET acvevsccentecectscesceese 1.00 1.00 
AUBUR cvccccsccccccsccccsece 1.00 1.00 
September ....ccccccsccccsese 1.00 1.00 
COUNNOE seccccvsvcceccscesenes 1.00 1.00 
November ..cccccccccccecscce 1,00 1.00 
DIOCSMIDSE a cccccccccncsccsece 1.00 1.00 
OBE ccvccccccccccececcetoeees 1.00 -80 
BALSAMS. 
Balsam copaiba was considerably 


higher in price than during the pre- 
ceding year. The market opened at 
50c. A shortage in supplies during 
May sent the quotation to a 70c. basis. 
Offerings were freer the second alf 
of the year, and the market settled in 
December at 62%@65c. per pound. 
Canada fir held on a steady basis 
throughout the year, prices ranging 
from $5 to $5.50 per gallon. Oregon fir 
was quoted from 65c. to 87%4c. Balsam 
Peru was in better supply, and the 
market registered an unbroken reduc- 
tion in prices from $5.25 to $3.45. Tolu 
was featureless, prices covering a 
range of but 3c., selling from 36c. low 
and 39c. high. 


BALSAMS, 
Copaiba. 


The following table shows the range of 
quotations for natural South American 
and Para balsam copaiba for each month 
in 1916:—- 





Genuine . 
South 

American, Para. 

High. Low. High. Low. 
January ...... $0.50 $0.45 $0.50 $0.43 
February ...... .60 .50 .60 -55 
MPO. cvcccccee .70 60 -70 -60 
ADF .ccvevevees -70 .70 -70 .65 
BERG, caesecceses .70 -70 -70 -65 
TUNG. cccvcecces 67 66 -65 -65 
GU sekeverwase .65 .65 60 -60 
ROURE. oancase 64 .63 .60 52% 
September ..... 63 .63 524% 5214 
Q@ctober ....+.. 62% -624%4 52% 5 
November 6214 62% 52% 50 
December ..... 62% 6214 -48 48 
; 0 Pee -70 45 7 43 

Fir Balsam, 

In the following table the high and 
low prices for Canada and Oregon fir 
baisam are given for each month of 
1916:— 

Per gallon—————_—_, 

da. Oregon. 

Low. High. Low 

January $5.00 $0.65 $0.65 
February 5.00 65 65 
March 5.00 87% -70 
April 5.00 .80 «75 
MAY cccccncces 5.00 -75 75 
TUNE cocccccces 5.50 .1 7% 
SOIF .cccccasace 5.50 -75 -75 
August ....... 5.00 is) +15 





DRUG REPORTER 


September ..... 6.00 6.00 +75 75 

October .....+. 5.00 5.00 75 -75 

November . 5.00 5.00 75 -75 

December ..... 5.50 5.25 5 -75 

CBF cevccs «++ 5.50 5.50 87% -65 
Balsam Peru. 

Below are set forth the high and low 


pees for balsam Peru in each month of 
Uc— 
c——Per pound——, 
High. Low. 


SOME. ccc cicccscvcas ed cove $5.25 $5.25 
FORTURET cc cccccccccsce Beccee 5.00 5.00 
March ....... ewevevesoucosece 4.75 4.00 
MOTTE acccccccccccsctsesevcesd 4.00 4.00 

BY cccccce TYITTITI TTT TTT 4.00 3.90 
TURE cvccvccccsrecesssvcccsces 3.90 3.90 
SUF sccccccccecsecesceevesess 8.75 3.50 
AUBOR  coccvccccevecsccscesece 3.50 3.50 
September wcccccscvcscvcccecs 3.50 3.50 
OOLODEP cccccvccssscccvccssece 3.50 3.50 
November ....cscseecssseeees 3.50 3.50 
December .....+.++ TT TT TT TT 3.65 3.45 
WORF  cccccesdcvccocdsecscscios 5.25 3.45 


Balsam Tolu, 


3elow are set forth the high and low 
eee for balsam tolu in each month of 
J10:— 


o——Per pound—, 

High. Low. 

GORURIY cocccedeccecedevsvins $0.38 $0.38 
pk 7 MLO ee .38 .38 
BERTGD ce cncccccevcctecccece ° -39 .38 
BOTT occcvcvcencescsccssces . 38 BT 
May ....+.. eeesecee eecccesove -38 .38 
TUBS cosccvcseccors PrYTTT ity - 38 .38 
July cscceseee @eccce ceeccvers « 6ST BT 
AUBUBE cccccccccccece ecccccce .B7 .36 
September ..... oceevcccecees + 286 36 
October ...... Cec ceeseccccses - oT 36 
November  ....-csseccssesvese BT 37 
December ...... Cesecsccscsees oBl BT 
TORE cccccccccvccccevcccesecs 39 36 


There was a steady tone to the mar- 
ket for cascara, prices being higher 
than in 1915. Business was active, 
both in an export and domestic way. 
The year opened with new peel quoted 
at 6%@7c. per pound. Prices advanced 
under good buying and by the close of 
July the inside price was firmly estab- 
lished at 8c. In September offerings 
of scattered parcels eased off prices 
and 7%c. could have been done: How- 
ever, towards the close of the year the 
tone was firm and nominal prices 
ranged from 8%c. to 9%c. per pound. 
Condurango opened at 25c., but -de- 
clined under improved supplies and the 
market closed at 14c. per pound. Cot- 
tonseed sold in the local market from 
7c. to 8c. over the entire period. Elm 
‘bark established a low price of 16c. and 
a high of 18c. Lemon peel was inac- 
tive and nominal at 5c. Prickley ash 
prices varied but slightly compared 
with 1915, holding at 10@I1lc. per 
pound. Whole soap bark was quoted 
from 7%c. to 84c. per pound, as against 
a range of 74%4@10c. in 1915. Wahoo of 
root sold from 26c. to 38c., which com- 
pares with 33@36c. during the previous 


year, while the bark of tree was 
quoted from 12c. to 14c., against 13@ 
lie. i’n 1915. ‘ 
BARKS, 
Condurango. 
Beiow are set forth the high and low 
prices for condurango bark in each 


month of 1916:— 
--Cents per pound-—, 
High, 


LOW. 
PRUNES | cnt ccevevcevecesensas 25 25 
February ....ccceccceccoesees 25 25 
TEREER occ ccc cess cescacecceces 25 25 
IAL ccorccdconrccesevevecdse 25 22 
BOY ceccncccvsccecesscosevens 22 22 
FUNG coccrcvcccrccvsvccscccces 22 22 
Tay weccs Ro deeeevecrescendbbe 22 21 
AUBUSE cccccccrcsvescanvossss 21 20 
September ..cccccsccccscccece 19 19 
October ...cccccecccvcecsccecs 19 19 
November ,.....++-+ Sesccecsen 14 14 
Docember ....ccccccccccscvecs 14 14 
VORP wcccccccccccccccccscees . @ 14 

Casecara Sagrada. 


The following table shows the highest 
and lowest prices by months during the 
last year, based on the figures for new 
bark, older goods usually bringing a pre- 
mium of 1@8c. 





--Cents per pound—, 

High. Low. 

DOUBTS 0 sb eps Coasadecaccve C4 614 

February ..... ye He we Pee Oe 6% 6% 

ee Tr eee 7% 74 

mye Céaeeesene eae en ecatng os os 1% i) 
ee Cds ah ce Ce TAGs de cecdocss Li, 

EE “Saeesaeend VOub cago ¥es v0 aM ” 

4 

1% TT 

September .....-.seesereerees Ty 74 

TS cn ope eekhkeeeats ee 8% 1% 

November ..ccccccesssscccece Oy 9% 

December secsecsseescsesercns 84 8% 

BOOP cc cbeccoccvesestsccenoss 91% 6% 


Cottonroot, 

Beiuw are set forth the high and low 
prices for cottonroot bark in each month 
of 1916:— 

--Cents per pound— 
High, 





t Low. 
TANUBIY occccccccccccccccenes TS 7% 
DORDPUGTY csccvecscccsescccwes « % 7% 
March ..-cccccccccccccscccese Ti 1% 
MEE. ey.vs sacaeceacs ever 1% 7% 
May cccccrsccccvccccccevccsves 7% 1% 
TUNE coccccccscccvcccccssesers 7% 7% 
SUG cnccceccaccdsecsosesccoese 1% TA 
OR ae b ot We eyes sh tae ™%, 7% 
Beptemter ....ccccccecsecccsce 7% 7% 
DOD sc cannevavevetssteeste 7% 7% 
Noevmber ... 76Y, 1% 
December 8 8 
Year ..... 8 7% 
Elm, 
The following table shows the high 


and low prices for each month of 1916 
for elm bark:— 
--Cents per pound— 






High. Low. 

TANUATY 2. cece cccceccecesecer 18 18 
Pebruary ...csccscececce osoee ae 18 
March .occccccccccevccrstecee 18 18 
APPil . .ciccccdssvevasevecsvcde 18 18 
WEAY cccccecscccsvcscassesvecs 18 18 
SUNG .ccdsccrtwececeveubne ds . . 
BUS cccevccssecanivesecees ess 

7 a 5 ke Cabs pares eece ree 16 16 
September ....-eqeceeseeeeree 16 16 
October 16 16 
November ....ecceeeesecerers 16 16 
December .. 16 16 
VEAP sowersvescrccoverceccsoser 18 16 
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Lemon Peel, 


Below are set forth the high and low 
aa for lemon peel in each month of 
9 


0 


Cents per pound—, 
High, 


4 Low. 
SRRGRTY co ccsccreebeb«sogebus 5 
FODEMALY cccccccabeaccccutane 5 5 
MATER cescccccccs ehh cos cowame 5 
ADVE cc ccesecce cur Sa<cccebuun 5 5 
MER cccccvevscen OOS ce cceevece 5 a 
TUNG cocesccccsebeberecccecers a) 5 
GUY Foc cccccsccewbed eccscecees i) ti 
BUG, 0005 cv cebeV es ccsvcsoee i] 65 
September ......... Coscoceces 5 5 
UOCOUSE esses cccvcccccoveee 5 5 
NOVOUNNSP cccccscrvdccoedesee 5 S 
DOCOMBEP 2. ccccscccsccccccose 5 > 
ROOF cvvcccccesssecces seesecs 5 5 


Prickly Ash. 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for prickly ash bark are given for 
each month of 1916:— 

Northern & Southern. 


--Cents per pound-, 

High. Ww. 
SORUEEY o6cceecdinivevecodves 10 10 
DRUTURLY  ccsccccvccecesoceses 10 10 
MTC co cccccsccscvecscvcsese 10 10 
BTD accccccssesccvccvesccces 10 10 
MAY scsccccvcccvevescescesens 10 10 
SURG: 6:05.60 0 cb eee resece ssee wees 10 10 
| PERT Tee os 10086660 10 10 
ROBE ovciccccccccecoveces +. 10 10 
September cecccecscccccccccce 10 10 
OCTODER soccccccrescsccccvecee 10 10 
NOVOMDEP 4060 edeccsccecbcese il i 
December ....... eocecee oe cese 11 il 
VORP ccccovcccvccscesedse eos Gl 10 


Below are set forth the high and low 
— for soap bark in each month of 
916:— 


Whole. Cut. Crushed. 

H. a H. Is wm. I 

January - 1% 7% 15 15 9 9 

February «. ™% T7% 15 15 9 » 
March ...-.+.. 8 8 15 15 9% V% 
MOTE scscave 8 8 15 =a 9% 9% 
BE caescese Ss 8 11 iL 9% % 
June - 84% 8 15 1L 10 9% 
SOW. exe vesee Ss 8 15 11 10 9% 
AUBUSS cscee 8 8 11 11 9% 9% 
September .. 8 8 15 15 9% 9% 
October ..... 8 8 15 15 9% 9% 
November .. 8 8 15 15 9% 9% 
December ... 8 8 15 15 %, 9% 
Year secccsse 8% 7% 15 1L 10 9 

Wahoo. 

The following table shows the high and 
‘ow prices for each month of 1916 for 


wahoo bark of root and tree:— 


-o———_———Per pound 
Bark of root. Bark of tree 





a) 





High. Low. 
January 12 12 
February 12 12 
March .ccoccoccses 12 12 
MEE cavvicedicwes 12 12 
MN 6 eck ve Tdevs 12 12 
TUNG oc scncdcercces 12 12 
SEU - cvcscevcesevss ; ; 12 12 
August 12 12 
September ........ 26 26 12 1% 
October ...cccssere 26 26 12 12 
November ......++ 30 386 12 12 
December .....-008 50 30 14 14 
WORF vccvctocecnee 3 26 14 12 


The high position of freights and the 
general uplift in war risk rates af- 
fected imported lines. Juniper berries 
were in steady demand and prices 
ruled firm, opening the year at 4c. per 
pound and closing at 5c., with offer- 
ings at this figure moderate. ‘'Cubeb 
berries held around 42%@45c. per 
pound for the ordinary stock through- 
out the year, being virtually un- 
changed compared with the 1915 sea- 
son. Prickley ash berries ranged in 
price from lic. to 18c. per pound, as 
against 12@15ec. a year ago. 


BERRIES. 
Cubebs, 
The following table shows the high and 








low prices in each month of 1916 for 
cubeb_ berries:— 

c- Cents per pound-——-——~, 

Ordinary. pes Powdered. 
H. 4 H L. #. L 
January ... 42% 47% 474, 454 
February 47% 47% 45 45 
March ..... 474%, 47 45 45 
ye 4744 47% 45 45 
BMAF cescces 4744 47% 45 45 
June 47% 47% 45 4h 
SUIF  kcwscer 47% 47% 45 45 
August . 47% 47% 45 45 
September... 47% 474 45 45 
October ae 47%, 47% 45 45 
November... ¢ 47%, 47% 45 45 
December 47% 474 45 45 
OGPoiss tess 47% 47% 45 45 

Juniper. 


Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for juniper berries in each month 
of 1916:-— 

--Cents per pound-—, 
Hi Ww. 


igh. Lo 
JAMuary .cccecccccecccceccens 
February ....escccceccscecees 44 4% 
March .....seeeeeece Oe se de eee 414 4% 
APTI cccccccccccscvecccsesce 4% 4% 
MAY ccccccccccccecvcces 60-<) 08 4% 4% 
TUNG cocccccccccccevesscencess 4% 4% 
Tully ccccccccvccsccccccccescoes 4% 4% 
Pr ee 4% 4% 
Seplemiber ..-ceecceeeceeceece 4% 4% 
OctOber? ceocccecccccscccveceess 4% 4% 
November ...--eeeesesceesese 4% 4% 
December ...ccseecseacseesere 5 5 
WOGR ciccavcccgecsvacsececene 5 4 
PRICKLY ASH. 

In the following table the high and 

low prices for prickly ash berries are 


given for each month of 1916:— 
—Per pound—, 
Low 


High. . 
JANUARY .ncccscccsccsesssscece $0.13 $0.13 
February ...cccccovcerccesses 18 13 
March ....-ccoses Gen cccescce 13 -13 
ADHD cccccccccccececccvsscesss oak oak 
MAy ccccccccscccccceccosccccs ll ll 
FANS cece cccdnesedhdusivescocce one oan 
July ccccccccvccrccccccccseess Bi lil 
AUBUSt .cecceeereeeccerernses “lL «ll 
September ...--seeeceverceeeee 12 Al 
October ..-++- saetee eoccccccce 12 12 
November ..cccesercesecvececs ‘ 12 12 
December ..cesesccvcvercseccs : 12 12 
Vear ccccccscevcssvers eesecces 18 me; ' 
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PURE DYES 


Our Reputation is Based on QUALITY. 
It will make your SUCCESS. 


Why not use the Best when it is so easily 
obtainable? 


USE ONLY 


Dyes of Purity 


Water Soluble 


GREENS YELLOWS | 
REDS ORANGE 
PINKS VIOLET and PURPLES 


And One Thousand Variations 





BLACKS 
BLUES 
BROWNS 


We Carry a Full Line of Intermediates 


Para Nitro Acetanilid 
Para Nitro Toluol 
Paranitraniline 

Para Phenylene Diamine 


Monochlorbenzol 
Naphthalene Flakes 
Naphtylamine 
Nitrobenzol 


Beta Naphthol Benzoate 
Dimethylaniline 
Diethylaniline 


Alizcrine Paste 
Alpha Naphtylamine 
Alpha Naphtylamine Sulphate 


Alpha Naphtylamine Hydrochloride Dinitronaphtaline 
Aniline Oil Dinitrobenzol Nitro Toluol Para Toluidine 
Aniline Salt Dinitrochlorbenzol Nitronaphthalene Phenol 
Anthracene Dinitrophenol Nitro Dimethylaniline Resorcine 
Beechwood Creosote Dinitro Toluol Ortho Toluidine Salicylic Acid 
Benzidine Sulphate Diphenylamine Ortho Nitro Toluol Sulphanilic Acid 
Benzidine Base Methyl Bromide Para Amido Phenol Base Toluidine 
Para Amido Phenol Hydrochloride Toluol , 


Benzaldehyde 
Benzyl Chloride 
Beta Naphthol Sublimed 


Methyl Chloride 

Meta Dinitro Benzol 
Meta Phenylenediamine 
Meta Toluydine Diamine 


Para Amido Phenol Sulphate 
Para Amido Phenol Sulphonate 
Paradicnolor Benzol 


Toluydine Diamine 
Xylidene 


Samples and Special Quotations Cheerfully Submitted. 
Command us freely! 


OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


1000 Ibs. Scarlet Lake 
100 Ibs. Violet Lake 

1000 Ibs. Yellow Lake 

2000 Ibs. Yellow Chrome 


50 Ibs. YELLOW HANSA 


5000 Ibs. Red Para Inks 
2000 ibs. RED PARA TONER 
50 lbs. Red Spirit and Oil 
1000 Ibs. ROSE MAPDER LAKE 
1000 Ibs. ROSE LAKE 
500 Ibs. Scarlet 


5000 Ibs. BLUE PRUSSIANS LUMP XX _ 1000 lbs. BROWN X 

2000 Ibs. BLUE PRUSSIANS 3000 Ibs. Green Chrome 
500 Ibs. Blue Bronze 5000 Ibs. Green Grinders 

2000 Ibs. BLUE MILORI 3000 Ibs. ORANGE 

1000 Ibs. Blue Lake 500 Ibs. Purple Lake 
1000 lbs. Brown 5000 lbs. Red Para Paints 


We are at your service for these and other chemicals 


EDGERTYN Co., Inc. 


25 Pine Street 


Phone John 3645 


New York 








BEANS. 
Owing to the damage to the vines 
sustained in the fall of 1915, through 


the severe tropical storms, the 1915-16 
crop of vanilla beans in Mexico suf- 
fered materially. The total crop con- 
sisted of approximately 200,000 pounds, 
of which 125,000 pounds were whole 
beans and 75,000 pounds cuts. This to- 
tal is about 50 per cent. short of nor- 
mal. With the outlook for the 1916- 
17 season also poor, the position of the 
market was strong throughout the 
year and high prices were the rule. 
The political disturbances in Mexico 
had a strengthening influence upon the 
market. especially as shipments were 
interrupted upon several occasions. 
According to customs figures, the va- 
Nnilla ‘bean harvest in Guadeloupe dur- 
ing the 1915-16 season amounted to 
63,416 pounds, 57,129 pounds of which 
were shipped to the United States. 
The Bourbon crop turned out better 
than expected, but in sympathy with 
the Mexican product prices held on a 
fairly high basis. Prices for Tahiti 
beans also ruled steady. Inside quota- 
tions for whole Mexican beans during 
the year ranged from a minimum of 
$3.75 per pound to $5 per pound, while 
prices for Mexican cuts ranged from 
$3.25 to $3.75 per pound. Bourbons 
were quoted from $2.50 to $2.75 per 
pound on average quality goods. 
Tahiti beans, green label, sold from 
$1.40 to $1.60 per pound, spot delivery. 

Tonka ‘beans were in better supply 
and average prices during 1916 were 
somewhat lower than in 1915. The de- 
mand from tobacco manufacturers was 
up to normal. Angostura tonka beans 
were quoted during the year from 80c. 
to 90c. per pound; which compares with 
90c. to $1.05 per pound in the preceding 
year. Calabar beans were rather fea- 
tureless, selling from 20c. to 22¢., as 
against 20@25c. in 1915. 


CALABAR BEANS. 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for calabar beans are given for 
each Month of 1916: 

-—Per pound— 

High ow 
DN, <5 cheese Ghee eee emee $0.20 $0.20 
DT: Seredotedéaevenveube .20 .20 
NG noccacubendhateseosauee .20 -20 
MNES 600s cedaapcobweescocenecee -22 -22 
Era ee 23 -22 
a FS re 22 -22 
July na@and obeus vecouveta -22 -22 
DE. $s oskninc chads sedbes o .22 
OR Re errr .22 -22 
GN GN sv vtnscsccees .22 -22 
PE. acveevesssacvcdesas 22 -22 
PE tcenecegatapercuanan 22 -22 
OO PT ae eo 22 .20 

TONKA BEANS. 

Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for tonka beans in each month 
of 1916:— 

— Per pound——-————— 
Angostura. Para. Surinam. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
January 60.90 $0.90 80 ou $0.65 $0.75 $0.75 
February * 0 oo 7 .75 
March ..... j 70 .75 
Pees 70 .70 
MT sengese , ie] 
SURO sesoces 70 =.70 
July . 70 «6.70 
August 70 .70 
Septeumber oO 65 
October .... 60 .60 
November .. 60 £00 
December wo .60 
+ ee re 7 .60 





VANILLA BEANS, 
Comparison of three leading kinds. 
Below are set forth the high and low 

prices for Mexican, Bourbon and Tahiti 
vanilla beans in each month of 1916:— 
———Per pound————— 





ares -_- 
Mexican, Tahiti, 
Whole. Bourbon. Green, 
High. Low. High. Law. High. Low. 
January .. $4.00 $3.75 $2.5082.50 $1.45 $1.40 
February .. 4.00 4. 2.75 2.50 1.40 1.40 
March 4.00 4.00 2.75 3 1.40 1.40 
ee 400 4.00 2.76 1.40 1.40 
May ....... 450 4.00 2.75 1.40 1.40 
TUBA cocsce 4.25 4.25 2.55 1.60 1.60 
July . 4.50 4.25 2.60 1.60 1.60 
August - 450 4.50 2.60 1.60 1.60 
September 4.50 4.50 2.60 1.60 1.60 
October 5.00 4.60 2.60 1.60 1.60 
November .. 5.00 5.00 2.00 1.60 1.60 
December 4.7 4.75 2.50 1.60 1.60 
| ae 5.00 3.75 2.75 1.0 1.40 
MEXICAN, 
Whole. 
A summary of the high and low prices 


beans during 
the basis being the 
goods on the market:— 
MEXICAN WHOLE BEANS 
Per pound 


for Mexican whole recent 


cheap- 


years follows, 
est 


4.75 


ae 


o 





Saaasaa 


1918 
1914 
1915 
1016 
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CUTS. 
A comparison of quotations 
can cuts in the local trade 
by the following summary:— 
MEXICAN CUTS. 
-—— Per pound——-, 
h lx 


for Mexi- 
is afforded 
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BOURBON BEANS. 


The following table shows the high 
and low levels of Bourbon vanilla beans 
in the local market during the last 
fifteen years:— 

BOURBON BEANS. 
aun pound——-— 
gh aw. 


1900 
11 
1902 
1903 
1yu4d 
1905 
1906 





ESSENTIAL OILS. 


The conditions which obtained in the 
essential oil market showed but slight 
improvement compared with the pre- 
ceding year, especially in regard to the 
imported oils. Production of synthetic 
oils in this country, however, was aug- 
mented, resulting in easier prices for 
these items. Oils of German, Austrian, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian origin were 


almost unobtainable, and new h.gh 
record prices were established. The 
Messina essences wer irregular, berg- 


amot and Italian orange oils advanc- 
ing sharply, while lemon oil showed 
but little change throughout the year. 

A shortage in labor at producing 
centers as well as abnormally high 
transportation charges, caused prices 
of natural essences to hold firm, even 
where crops of basic materials were al- 
most normal. Another factor was the 
shortage in copper containers, as a 
result of the war. Heretofore a large 
percentage of the oil shipped to this 
country was packed in copper contain- 
ers, but in many instances this was no 
longer possible. 

Bergamot oil was offered in this 
market at $3.30 per pound in January, 
but with shipments delayed on account 
of tthe freight situation and with prices 
firmer abroad, the market soon com- 
menced to move upward. In September 
the price advanced to $5.25 per pound, 
and towards the close $6 per pound 
was an inside price. Sweet Italian 
orange oil opened the year around 
$1.85, but late in December nothing 
under $3 was obtainable. Lemon oil 
sold from 90c. to $1.05 per pound, which 
compares with 95c. to $1.25 in 1915, 

Oil of juniper berries, rectified, a Ger- 
man product made from the Austrian 
berries, was scarce, and the price ad- 
vanced sharply from a nominal basis 
of $3.75 per pound to the almost pro- 
hibitive figure of $15 per pound. Bitter 
almond oil, another German product, 
advanced from $9 per pound to $13 per 
pound. Artificial] almond oil sold from 
$5.50 to $6.50 per pound, as against $1 
to $5.50 in 1915. 

Citronella oil was higher, due chiefly 
to the uplift in freight and insurance 
charges, Ceylon citronella oil, in 
drums, ranged jin price from 42c. to 
46c. per pound. Peppermint oil was 
firmer, due to the smaller crop, aver- 
age prices ranging fom $1.80 to $2.30 
per pound, as against $1.35 to $2 in 
1915. The same conditions affected the 
market for spearmint oil, prices being 
on an average of 20c. per pound higher 
than in the previous year. Sandalwood 
oil was in scanty supply, and prices 
advanced from $6.50 per pound to $10.50 
per pound. 

Natural wintergreen oil was unset- 
tled, due to the sharp drop in prices 
for the synthetic material. Synthetic 
wintergreen oil opened the year at 
$3.50 per pound, nominal, with offer- 
ings scanty. As the output of do- 
mestic manufacturers was increased 
the market weakened, closing the year 
at $1.20 per pound, with the tone barely 
steady. 





ALMOND. 

Below are set forth the high and low 
pen for almond oil in each month of 
1916;:— 

—_——Per pound——— 
Bitter. Artifice ial. 

High Low High. ow. 
January $9.25 $9.25 $5.50 $5.50 
February 11.00 9.25 5.50 5.50 
SE ecerveiaweuee 12.00 11.00 6.50 5.50 
SARS 4) 12.00 12.00 6.50 6.50 
a  ¢axvveanacnes 12.00 12.00 6.50 6.50 
Me “ivcavacheneas 12.00 12.00 6.50 6.50 
July 12.00 12.00 6.50 6.50 
August a . 6.50 6.50 
September 6.50 6.50 
October . 6.50 5.50 
November 5.50 5.60 
December 5.50 5.50 
Year 6. ™ 5.50 

BERGAMOT. 

A monthly summary of high and low 
prices for bergamot oil during the last 
year follows:— 

—Per pound—, 

——--1916-——_, 

High. (Low. 

See 6oddntassnseutsievask 3.50 $3.40 
WODPURryY cc ctcccscccccccccecse 3.40 8.40 
Dh... 1. te dadectanneneaaia 3.35 3.30 
BOE ccvccvvnriveccceassvevess .15 3.60 
CEOS suc cvccetsesveseesacennees 3.75 3.75 
SED a <ase¢x CudneAseeaeeaee dees 3.80 3.70 
BE -cenceaeddvisiaceasesswenes 3.90 3.70 
DOOD cn veheedes tusecatacanes 5.50 4.2% 
September tine tae 0h kaa nae ak 5.50 5.60 
GOtOWOP .cccseccccesescaccccccs 5.50 5.26 
DEOWONBDOP cc ccccccccsccoceneese 5.30 5.26 
December ...ccccccsccccccecece 6.00 6.00 
TED nisin no00500eseeerenesesses 6.00 3.30 


DRUG REPORTER 


LEMON. 


A summary of high and low quotations 
for lemon oil for each month during the 
last year follows:— 

-—Per pound—, 





—— ee en 
High 
Ny Bee. ATL $1.00 $1. 00 
A ft EEE eas cet ee 1.00 1,00 
BERTON cicccccceccababecscccees 1.00 95 
pC eren ORE 95 4 
BO Secovtectdecsivstedeeuusah 95 
P : MPURTTE TRL Oe 0 3 
WOE -abavrevescsesasasaces ter is 95 .90 
BUG. Ge00 Fens ere ceweecuees des .90 -90 
NE wectedcscedceereearne 1.00 .90 
CORNET oc vvcvuscavctsesueeses 1.00 1,00 
oth. Mee tee 1.00 1.00 
POGUE isch ccseieddoccveseas 1.05 1,05 
BORE ccccvecccssccstsvbhsdeaoUs 1.05 .90 
A record of high and low prices by 
years from i901 to 1916 follows:— 
pige- Low. High. Low 
aie 0.80 1909. $3.00 $0.72% 
. 90 65 | Se 82% .76 
‘70 55 eae 5 -80 
HS 50 1912..... 2.10 1.30 
57% .55 1913..... 4.75 2.20 
po 57 1914. 3.75 «61.05 
2.00 1.00 1915..... 1.25 95 
1.50 .70 1916..... 1.05 -90 
ORANGE, 
Below are set forth the high and low 


prices for sweet orange oil in each month 
of 1916:— 





———_— Per pound——— 
Italian. West Indian. 
ae. iLow. High. Low. 
January 1.85 1.50 $1.50 
February . 1.85 150 1.60 
March f 1.85 1.50 1.50 
Apri) . 1.90 2.00 1.50 
BEB ccccccccsccesses DOS BIG 2.65 2.50 
June .f 2.85 2.65 2.50 
AUhy ccccccsccsscsce ew BVO 2.50 2.50 
Avgust 2.75 2.75 2.50 
September 3.00 2.75 2.75 
October 3.00 2.75 2.50 
November 3.00 2.50 2.50 
December 2.85 2.50 2.25 
BE cicccvtccccccese BOD 1.8 2.75 1.50 

PEPPERMINT. 


High and low prices for bulk pepper- 
mint oil for the last year are summarized 
as follows:— 

-—Per pound— 
pa | | eal 





Low. 
January $1.95 
February 1.95 
BEM, 60:00.660465 Cspues ccecies on 1.95 
BBO i crdeccvctcvseccccccccets 1.90 
 . MELEE Cee LETT 1.80 
BD. ccnetivettocetravesdbuanss 1.80 
| rrr eer re cer ct 1,80 
August 1.90 
September 2.20 
October 2.20 
November 2.10 
December 2.10 
WON inci cvbbbees cccckes icqees 1.80 


A record of the high and low prices for 
the years 1911 to 1916, inclusive, follows:— 





2. Low. High. Low. 
2.0 $2. WEA ccs $4.60 $1.40 
See 2. 1.35 
2:75 ee. 1 
SPEARMINT. 


A summary of high and low prices for 


spearmint oil during the last year fol- 
lows :— 
-—Per pound—, 
———-1916-——_, 
High Low. 
RE rer eee $1.75 $1.75 
PEE spicheuednrcesdvesexed 1.75 y 75 
BENGED sca Waewsnrdvsvecscctunsa 1.75 1.50 
CO ear eee 1.50 1.50 
Dl gbkceeenaniOked naked toukes 1.50 1.50 
DD. wivwedeha ceschins dd bebebae 1.50 1.50 
MET a cubsd ddpacivcte hubhes come 1.90 1.50 
ES IP Ser 1.60 1.60 
IO cic pccvvcssheeesente 1.90 1.65 
EE bua ak ceucees ase saan een 1.90 1.90 
EN i cit bevewrads os 00s 1.90 1.90 
PPT TL ITT ee 1.90 1.90 
BO  Savesecisccncceserdecteves 1.90 1.50 
A record of the high and low prices for 
last four years follows:— 

High. Low. High. Low. 
See $4.85 $4.00 1915......$1.75 $1.36 
1914...... 4.00 1.30 Fe 1.90 1.50 

FLOWERS. 


Prices for American saffron flowers 
were the highest on record, due to the 
shrinkage in shipments from produc- 
ing sections. American saffron sold 
from $1.20 to $2 per pound over the first 
ten months of the year. New crop 
offerings in November and December 
weakened the market, bringing about 
a general revision in prices to Tic. 
to 80c. per pound. Spanish saffron 
ranged in price from $10.35 to $11.40 per 
pound, which compares with $10.50 to 
$12 per pound in 1915. Arnica flowers 
were scarce, advancing from a nominal 


basis of 34@35c. per pound, to $1.10 
@1.20 per pound. Hungarian chamo- 
mile flowers were virtually unobtain- 


able, and prices were entirely nominal. 
Lavender flowers, ordinary quality, 
were traded in over the year at prices 
ranging from 16c. to 20c. 


SAFFRON, AMERICAN. 


The following table shows the fluctua- 
tions in prices for American saffron 
flowers in 1916: 

-—Per pound— 

——- 1916. Ss 

High Low 
Pe... enackéveceab dwelt haae $1.25 $1.25 
RE SO Pe eee 1.35 1.25 
MPU cs ccccan Peevecessxksaaees 1.35 1.35, 
pL Per err riehe eee Tee 2.00 1.35 
MED, Fety aetna cdahaenin scien 1.80 1.75 
SURG cncvidsad cg tsbevbowvntiis 1.75 1,75 
WU. eacndasah3040 Rb Moe cdobedst 1.75 1.75 
DE * b vddetinededsboanteheees 1.75 1.70 
SOROS wiicvc dcRedn vided stead 1,70 1.65 
October ; 1.10 
November < 
December 15 
ME, dis nbnka ns cd desbakeccseees 5 





A 
the last 


record of high and low. 
six years follows:— 


prices for 


—————-Cents per pound—-———_—, 

High. Low. High. Low. 
IGAD: . e000 35 18 pt ee 60 35 
ae 33, 18 eee 1,28 82 
IQIZ.....c00 5 33 IS .csccces 2.00 vis) 
IBIS. ...cecs 45 30 
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SAFFRON FLOWERS, SPANISH. 
-—Per pound———, 
g w 


High. 
TONURTY .ccccvescencccesess $11.15 $11.15 
Wedruary ...sccrsessssceces 11.15 11.15 
RE ee 11.00 11.00 
APTI] 2... -cevcces Bo bvedaces 0.75 10.75 
MAY woe cc cccccdepesctececee 10.75 10.75 
TUNE bbc ccc cvceteWes oe igh ves 10.75 10.70 
JIUY ccc scccccccndsvcccsscns 10.75 10.70 
AUBUSt 2... cceccrecerceeces 10.75 0.35 
September ......seeeeseeees 11.0 10.35 
October 2... ccs ccereevcecces 11.00 1.00 
November ......+ Pike 4hietee 11.40 11.00 
December ..-cesseseeeseeees 11.40 11.40 
FORP cccccccssvvcsssnevesss 11.40 10.35 


Consumption of gum camphor in the 
United States during 1916 made enor- 
mous strides, due chiefly to the de- 
velopment of the celluloid industry. 
Importations showed an increase of 
approximately 50 per cent. Latest fig- 
ures available place the imports of 
crude and refined camphor into the 
United States for the eleven months 
ending with November at 8,289,710 
pounds, as against a total of 4,068,206 
pounds during the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, and 4,147,004 pounds 
for the same time in 1914. The output 
of celluloid, artificial ivory and isin- 
glass was increased enormously, and 
with the explosive makers also heavy 
buyers the situation was strong, not- 
withstanding the heavy importations. 
Advances in the price of crude by the 
Japanese monopoly and high freights 
brought out sharp advances in the 
market for refined. According to ad- 
vices from Japan producers expe- 
rienced much trouble in supplying the 
heavy demands as sources of produc- 
tion were not so accessible, owing to 
the fact that the gathering of the gum 
on the Island of Formosa now extends 
well into the interior. American re- 
finers in January offered refined cam- 
phor in bulk at 42c. per pound. The 
price was advanced to 62c. by April, 


69%c. in September, 80%c. in October 
and closed the year at 86%c. Japanese 
refined camphor fluctuated sharply, 


the market following the domestic 
closely throughout the year. Toward 
the close, however, the offerings of 
apanese refined. were scanty and it 
was doubtful whether any round lots 
were available on the spot at 87@88c. 
per pound, the price being from ‘ec. 
to 1%c. higher than that quoted by 
domestic refiners. 

Tragacanth was in scanty supply, 
owing to the war conditions, which 
brought about a cessation of ship- 
ments from important producing sec- 
tions like Turkey, and prices ruled 
high. On Aleppy firsts market prices 
ranged from $2 to $2.85 per pound, the 
high figure obtaining in April. Toward 
the close of the year nominal prices 
on firsts ranged from $2.15 to $2.25 per 
pound. Aloes, Curacao, in cases, sold 
during the year at 9@l14c. per pound, 
as against 11%@l5ec. in 1915. Gum 
Arabic was in light supply and prices 
were well maintained, amber sorts 
selling from 15c. to 25c. per pound, 
which compares with 11%@23c. in 


1915. 
ALOES, CURACAO. 


The following shows the prevailing 
high and low prices for Curacao aloes 
in cases in each month during the last 
year:— 


CURACAO ALOES, IN CASER@ AND GOURDS. 


---—Cents per pound-——, 
Cases. Gourds. 

H. L. H. L. 
SOMMGET © 600 6evesies 14 14 30 15 
February ......... 14 14 3 30 
Pere rrr 14 4 30 ys] 
April 124 11% 4 27 
Se a yhe 5 SAT 5 ti 11% 11% 27 27 
MEE dhnbdeeop he dee 10% 16 27 27 
Pa ee 10 9 27 22 
ns Sahoo tenders 9 9 24 20 
September ....... 9 9 24 » 
Cae 11 9 25 25 
November 10 9 25 25 
December .......-+ 9 9 25 20 
, 2s 14 9 30 15 


A summary of the high and low prices 
for Curacao aloes in cases in the last 
seven years follows:— 

--Ceuts per pound—, 
High. Low 


ig : 

TOD cvcensatbancputacakeeoie 8% 6%, 

Rw dcind cba she ot tkan< Kaen 8 6% 

SOU ce ciswek est ¥o0scteaees 11% 1% 

OT ae Seer ren fy ee 11 6% 
TOON is codices Coetthe avélaea 16 8 

LS) RSS rt 14 11% 
TT rrr ree 14 9 

ARABIC. 
In the following table the high and low 


prices for amber sorts of gum arabic are 
given for each month of 1916:— 


--Cents per pound— 
High. low. 


‘1 

Ee . . ctes shbens ite badeens 24 23 
FPODTUBTY ..cccecceese écscoss ae 24 
BERG 0+ vdcdedbee o6eencaenee 25 25 

_  GPeroernrr rt ert. 23 23 

 wieecthes¢hboeeghee aha 23 21 
ey ere 19 ¢ 18 
FUR bos cceerecnseerceneces cus 17 15 
Re... cenndenecs ctkbucds 15 15 
HOUEOMNOL «0c scccncvoccreveses 15 15 
Oe SOR A eae 16 15 
November ..cccoscceccccce 17 16 
PROMO 2c ccceciesseses ieee SE 16 
FOR  ivcccceedcevescseccccasdé 25 15 


CAMPHOR. 
American, Refined, 
High and low prices for American re- 





fined camphor in bulk, by months, for 
1916 are shown in the following sum- 
mary :— 

Cents per pound, 

bulk, In barrels 

High low 
January 42 42 
February 44 4H 
SOM oss. Sans abGene Gad 46 44 
APT wvccccacccsenvescesceses 52 62 
DEAD .vccocarcasccovessecsccne 52 52 
JUMO cocce Hae ee oe is tnea wae 52 52 
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DRUG 








N 





CHROME 


ITRATE of 


POTASH 


CAUSTIC 
MURIATE 
SULPHATE 





NITRATE 
CHLORATE 
BICHROMATE 





CAUSTIC 
ASH 
SULPHIDE 


ACIDS 


SULPHURIC 
NITRIC 
MURIATIC 


ACETIC 
OXALIC 
CARBOLIC 


ALUMS 
AMMONIA 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 


Phones John 5076-7-8 





EUGENE SUTER 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW 


SODA 


SODA 
PRUSSIATE 
CHLORATE 
ACETATE 





POTASH 





YORK, N.Y. 








July eee occcecoces Ceccccereceses 55 

AUBURE coccccccccseccccsceses 60 

September ........ evecesecee - 69% 
DE «60456006000 cce0ecens - SY 
November ...ccsssseecesscese 80% 
BPOOOMIDEP ccc ccccccccccccccces KOM 
PPP TTTTTCU Te + 86% 


A record of the high and low 
for the six previous years follows: 


High 
WDIO. . .wccccccccccccccvecsvces 45 
WOR. cccccccccscvccccccccccece 49% 
DIZ... cccscccscecs eecceercees 44 
TDIB. .cocccccvcccccccscccses eee 44 
IDLE... cecccvceee Coceccccccecs bot 
BPE nccccccvccsscccccccoses -. 44% 


Japan Refined Camphor, 


r-Cents per pound—, 








Slabs. 

High, 

January 42% 
February seece ° 43 
March .ccccccsccccce seccsoes 
MPT cccccccccess ese ss 
i’ peecaes 5: 
June ...... 52 
GOIF scccccccccccccccccccccece ou 
AUBUSt ..lewcccscccrecesseces 63 
Septeniber .....+++ Coovccacccs ED 
Oetober ..cseseees 82 

November &2% 
December . SS 
Year ... 88 
TRAGACANTH. 


The following tables show 


and low prices In each month 
second and third 
ties and sorts of Aleppo gum, 
second and third 


for the first, 


for the first, 
ties of Turkish gum:— 


co ————-Dollars per pound- 
Thirds. 
i 


° irsts, Seconds. 
H. kL. H. In 


Jen.... 2.15 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.00 1.00 














Feb. . 2.50 2 50 2.08 2.00 1.25 1.2% 
March 2. 2 00 1.3 33 1.8 
April 2 2 1.40 1.40 
May. 2 2 1.40 1.40 
June. 2 2.35 1.40 1.40 
July. 2 20 1.40 1.40 
Aug. 2 A 2.20 1.40 1.4 
Sept. 2.20 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.40 1.40 
Oct.. 2 2.00 2.00 1.40 1.40 
Nov.. 2. 2.00 2.00 1.40 1.40 
Dec... 2.1% 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.90 
Year. 2.85 2.00 2.55 1.80 1.90 1.00 
Tarkish. 
— Per pound 
“Firs sts, Seconds. 
{. L. H. L. 
January $1.75 $1 $1. 4 $1.20 
February 1.75 1.20 
March .... -2.75 235 2.25 
April ...... 2.75 2. 2.25 
May .eeeses 2.75 2. 2.25 
JUNO .cecee 2.75 2.25 2.25 
July ..+- 2.75 2. 2.25 2.25 
August .... 2.75 2.7 2.25 2.25 
September... 2.7% 2. 2.25 2.25 
October 2.75 2.75 2.25 2.25 
November... 2.75 2.75 2.25, 2.25 
December 2.75 2.75 2.25 2.25 
Year ..ccces 2.75 1.75 2.25 1.20 


HERBS AND LEAVES. 


Despite the rise in freights and 
delay in shipments the market 


buchu leaves held on a fairly even 
basis throughout the year. Short 
buchu leaves ranged in price from 
$1.15 to $1.30 per pound, which com- 
pares with $1.05@1.55 per pound during 
1915. Damiana leaves were in scanty 
supply and prices advanced from 6c. 
to 13c, per pound. Belladonna also was 
firm, selling from $1.35 to $1.85 per 
pound, as against 75ic. to $1.50 im 1915. 
Due to the unfavorable shipping facili- 
ties Russian henbane was in scanty 
supply and closed the year around $3.25 
per pound. Imported sage and marjo- 
ram were high through the inability to 
replace the German and Austrian goods. 
Digitalis was offered more freely t0o- 
ward the close, bringing about a re- 
duction in the price from the high of 
80c. per pound to 40c. per pound. Alex- 
andria whole senna was firmly main- 
tained, owing to the scarcity of of- 
ferings from primary markets, quota- 
tions in the local market ranging 
from 45c. to 75c. per pound during the 
year. 
BUCHU. 

High and low prices for short buchu 
leaves for the last year are set forth as 
follows:— 

BUCHU SHORT AND LONG. 





c———Per pound——-——_,, 
Short. Long 
I. L. H. lL. 
January 30 «$1.80 $1.30 $1.30 
February 1.30 1.36 1.38 1.80 
MATCN .occcccees 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
ABET ccccrvcestas 1,30 1.25 1.30 1.30 
BERY ccccccccccces 1.25 1.25 1,30 1.30 
JUNO coccses covers Laan 1.18 1.30 1,30 
TUF sw ccccccsenccs 1.2 1.20 1.30 1.30 
BUI: cscccataas 1.20 1.35 1.30 
September 1.15 1.25 1.25 
OQOtLONOF cccccenses 1.20 1.25 1.25 
November 1.20 1.25 1.25 
December .. cos L 1.15 1.25 1,20 
WORE cacisescvevce . 1.15 1.35 1.2 





A summary of the high and low prices 
for the short leaves in the last four years 


follows:— 

High. Low. 
1912 $1.65 $0.95 
191! 1.50 1.25 
1914 1.85 1.30 
1915 1.56 1,05 





BELLADONNA LEAVES. 
The following table shows the high and 
low prices in each month of 1916 for bella- 


donna leaves:— 
--—Per pound-—, 








“High. Low. 
NS ETE PCE CT CT Oe $1.35 $1.35 
WODUUSTY cecccvecesvocseseses 1.35 1.35 
PRMEGN. ceabccndencsenaceavass 1.85 1.50 
MOP kc ccknnedebercvesseseee 1,85 1.75 
MARY ciccccccae eorccesseccece - 1.85 1.85 
June sdneucucoesaers ai 1.85 1.85 
ER. css cca awieve ROE ESR 8 1.85 1.75 
AUBUBE ccccccccecececess eocce ae 1.50 
September ....+sssceceeeeees - 1.40 1.40 
October ..cocccccecccccess eoe 1.50 1.50 
November oe 1.80 1.50 
December eooes 1.5 1.50 

- 1.85 1.3: 


WE cea duwacdaeneecethe sane 


ROOTS. 

Golden seal root ruled high, de- 
spite the reports of increased produc- 
tion in this country, which did not 
materialize. Prices for golden seal 
ranged from $4.25 to $5.50 per pound, 
comparing with $4.20 to $4.85 during the 
preceding year. Cartagena ipecac was 
in scanty supply, but prices fluctuated 
within a narrow range, the low for 
the year being $2.55, while the high 
price was $2.65 per pound. The same 
condition obtained for Rio ipecac. Due 
to the cessation of imports, aconite 
advanced from 18c, to the nominal 
basis of 75c. per pound. Belladonna 
was in scant supply, and the market 
advanced from $2 to $3.50@5 per 
pound. Gentian was high in price over 
the first ten months, due to the shrink- 
age in supplies, but as new stock was 
offered here in December prices 
dropped from the high of 27c. to 13c. 
per pound. Mexican sarsaparilla was 
quoted over the year from 10%@l4c. 
per pound, with the undertone steady 
in view of the Mexican political situa- 
tion. Price changes in jalop were con- 
fined within narrow limits. 

GOLDEN SEAL. 


High and low prices for golden seal 
root in each month of 1916, together with 
those for the two years previous, are 
shown in the following summary:— 

r--—Per pound-—, 





High, Low. 
Fe POET RPO T ER ETT Toe $4.50 $4.5 
WODTUALY cocccccesccccece cose 4.50 4.50 
March ..ccorsccceseses are ae 4.50 4.50 
April 4.50 
May .. 4.30 
June 4.40 
July 4.40 
August ; . 5.00 
BAMVOMIDESR ccccccccoccsaeseces 5.50 5.50 
OctOber ..ccccccveccsecee ° - 5.35 5.35 
INOVAMIDEP cocccecccccsccenene 5.35 6.10 
December .ccccccces 6s 2bes de - 5.00 4,25 
ZEAP cecccccccecesccsecvceces 5.50 .25 


A record of the high and low prices 
for the four previous years follows:— 


c7-—Per pound-—, 


High. Low. 
) AAP Serre ee ee ere $5.25 $4.00 
Btn o 66.0560 60s004eessansetes 5.00 3.90 
a Pieavekeadseeds 4.90 4.20 
BUEN i 0s ccdeenntn'se'eesees ° 4.85 4.20 


IPECAC, 


The following table shows the high and 
low prices in each month of 1916 for Car- 
tagena and Rio Ipecac root:— 


—Per pound——-——- 
Rio 





‘Ca rtagena. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
SARUGPY sicscces 3.25 $3.00 $4.00 $4.00 
February ,...... 3.25 3.00 4.00 4.00 











March ....se0. +» 8.00 2.85 4.00 
April .... ° 2.65 2.65 3.75 
May ° 2.55 2.55 8.75 
June .. 2.10 2.05 3.75 
July ... coer 2.05 1.50 3.75 
August ......6.. 1.80 1.60 3.75 
September coocce 1.88 1.85 3.00 
October ......... 1.95 1.80 3.00 
November .....- 2.06 1.95 2.75 
December ....+.. 2.25 1.95 3.00 
WORF cccccccccece 2.65 2. 3. 
CARTAGENA, 


A summary of the high and low prices 
for Cartagena root for the last five years 
follows:— 


---—Per pound-—, 
Lo 


High. w. 

$2.30 $1.75 
2,35 1.45 
2.20 1.75 
2.00 1.42% 
5.50 1.70 


JALAP. 
The following table shows high and low 
prices for jalap root for each month in 





1916:— 
-~Cents per pound-—, 
High. Low, 
RN Kaew mas coon 8M 8% 
February . ‘ 8% 8% 
March .. " 10 8% 
BOTT. 256 c6edcvvsedacisscece - 10 10 
SE e6Seccsooencretteccesees 10 10 
wae ateeesoe éegaedescoeseueé 10 10 
SUF cesecceces eorccccccesccs 11% 11% 
MMEBE  cocccsess asender ooeecce 11% 11% 
September ......eseees cccose SL% 10 
CORRE a ccccescnacsonceaes eos 10 10 
PHOUGTIROP cccccasescces escese 10 10 
December ...... ercccsccccces 12 10 
MOP, cansdscactias weeneee 12 8% 


A record of high and low prices for 
the past five years follows:— 

--Cents per pound~ 

High, Low. 


Methascaveccacse cocccccccsccse 22 
errr ecececccooses eo 26 2 
Des inetedsecsectaws eCoccccese 23 #3 
SEE vies cues oe eevcoveceeses 20 10 
COMP a cn vakesedeuiuiecatssuse ee | 8 
SARSAPARILLA, 
Mexican, 


The high and low quotations for Mex!- 
can or Tampico sarsaparilla root each 
month during the last year are shown in 


the following summary :— 
-~-Cents per pound-, 
Low. 







es 
January ...... et cocceeces eee 12 12 
POUUGTT occacweosevcseteese . 11 
PN -50 40504 puanaseen ee éeces Be 11 
EEL ban 0000006 aeeooeececees 11 11 
BERT cecncceerndaeceseccecaene 11 10% 
June 13 10% 
July . 12% 12 
August... 12 10% 
September 10% 10% 
October 12% 10% 
November cocecceereeeverece 13 12% 
December .--..++. hes bebe eee 14 12 
TG... 94.40 d00eencaneedeceercee 14 10% 


A record of the high and low prices for 
the six previous years follows:— 

--Cents per pound— 

igh, Low 





High ow. 
11 8% 
1814 9 
19 11 
28 14 
50 10 
5 9 
SENEGA. 
Northwestern, 


High and low prices for senega root in 











each month of 1916 are shown as fol- 


lows:— 

Cents per pound 
High, Low. 

January 45 45 

45 45 

45 45 

45 44 

45 43 

41 40 

2 42 

54 42 

60 oO 

65 62 

65 65 

68 65 

68 40 





A record of high and low prices for the 
six years follows:— 

--Cents per pound 

High, Low. 


MEN eo nensccreduyens tideseewa 60 43 
BEES Ces sandeceebessaesetuees tou 42 
Mahe oeWcccdtUuevetvtosveces 65 59 
Sbeessévsietesesebeseuueve 80 63 
Massena vesserevtxerivseeress 50 38 
POE ig O00004 ster teenaned nit 45 35 


SEEDS. 

Influenced by both smaller crops and 
the shipping situation, the market for 
seeds, generally speaking, was firm 
throughout the year. Trading was 
normal, despite the high prices. The 
year opened with a marked shortage 
in supplies of celery seed, and during 
the first quarter as high as 34c. was 
demanded for spot goods. As new 
goods were offered prices eased off, 
until toward the close of the year 
there were sellers around 18%c. per 
pound. Caraway seed scored a sensa- 
tional advance, due to the shrinkage 
in supplies, opening around 10%c. per 
pound and closing at the almost pro- 
hibitive price of 5lc. per pound. South 
American canary seed was offered 
during the year at 54@5%c. per pound, 
while Dutch variety was quoted at 
444,@5%c. per pound. Smyrna canary 
Seed was scarce, owing to the war, 
and at the close the nominal price 
was established at 7%c. per pound. 
Flaxseed was high, due to the short- 
age in production. Dutch poppy seed 
advanced from 238c. to 38c. per pound. 

CANARY. 
Below are set forth the high and low 








prices for canary seed in each of the 
months of 1916:— 
— Cents per pound 
South 

Smyrna, American. Dutch. 
High. Low. WHigh. Low. High. Low. 
Jan.. oo @ 5% 5% 4% 4% 4% 
; 2 7 % 5% 4% 4% 
oe | 7 5% 5% 54H OM 
7 7 53g 5% 5% 5% 
7 7 5 4% 5% 5% 

7 7 4% 4% 5% 5 
7 7 4% 4% 5 4% 
7 7 4% 4% 414 4% 
7 7 4% 4 5 4% 

7 7 4% 4% 6 5 

7 7 4% 4% 5 5 

7% 7 5% 5 5% 5 
7% 5% 5% 4 5% 4% 

CARRAWAY. 


A summary of high and low prices for 
caruway seed in each month of 1916 is 
shown in the following table:— 

--Cents per pound—, 
High, Low. 


TANUBPY cecccccccscccccceccece 12% 
FODTUArY ccccccccsccccccccece 14% 14% 
MOroCh ..ccccccccce pebnunepene 15% 10% 
ADE cccccccccccccccsesccscese 1 16% 
SEE ceccceeece Sond eunsewes aes 21% 20% 
June ....6 Coecccces eovccecece 19% 19% 
SUEY cvccovccccccccccccccecses 18% 17% 
AUBUBE cocccccccccccccccccocs 20 17% 
September .....ccccecssscccece 25% 24% 
OCBODEr .cccccscccvccccccces +s 37% 31 

BUCVOMIDOP cccccccseccescvcsece 48 42 

DeCOMM|P acccccccccccccccece 51 see 

BOGE cscvecvcccccccsoese nee. mee 10% 


A record of the high and low prices for 
the previous five years follows:— 


--Cents per pound—, 


High. Low. 
ee 566 ik 4 1cd haces xpaund 6% 5 
US irae saben vawhciebas 8 5% 
Sas asceis ne Sess usaren see 7% 5% 
NEEL cpvivmakeutaeke? ac ae 7 
yt acres 7d Gan od ers nee co 131% 8% 


CELERY. 
High and low quotations for celery seed 
in 1916 are shown by monthly compari- 
sons as follows:— 





CELERY SEED. 
EE eos cdbacanceuse’ bate 30 29 
PeDruary ...cccccscscccscecs 2914 29 
March 34 33 
April 33 32% 
May 30 2914 
TORO ccccccccccscccccccsctece 28 27 
DU weWacccecoceccccoscessee 21 20 
BMBUEE cv curicccetracecsoeese 19 18% 
September ...-.ccccccccceces 25 ma 
October ..cccccccrseccvcecess 1 . 20% 
November ...-seeereecseerees 1914 18% 
December ....secceeeeteedes 18% 18% 
VOOE cccccccccccccccesvessece 34 18% 


A summary of the high and low prices 
for the previous four years:— 

--Cents per pound— 

High Low. 


Cents per pound, 
High, Low. 


15 
WIAD. ccrccccevccdesenvsesesece 
1D13 Si cigede snakes eee esse asd es 45 12 
Tory er rest tir 40 14 
SG Co i pause Cecewnnee seca 35 14 


SPICES. . - 


The market for spices was highly 
irregular, due to the unusual conditions 
brought about by the war. The matter 
of freights was of vital importance 
throughout the year, bringing about 
abnormally high prices in many in- 
stances. Black Singapore pepper 
opened the year at 16c., nominal, but 
toward the close prices were firmly 
established at 2lc. for spot goods. 
White Singapore pepper opened the 


OIL PAINT AND 


year at 2lc. and closed firm at 23c., 
nominal. Zanzibar cloves opened at 
20c., nominal, owing to a shortage in 
supplies. In May there were sellers 
at 16%c., but subsequently the market 
advanced to 19c., at which price the 
market settled. Nutmegs were strong, 
the 105s advancing from 18%ec. to 
25c. per pound. Cassia prices moved 
within a narrow range, holding at 
20@2tc, per pound for Batavia No. 1. 


CLOVES, 
Zanzibar, 


Following ts a summary of the high and 
low points reached by Zanzibar cloves 
during each month of 1916:— 


--Cents per pound—, 
High, Low. 








1916. 
Pn ubeneeg MECLEL ET Cee Te Te 20 2 
POOP ORES’ coved ticovasedacises 18% 18% 
1 18 
17% 
16% 
16% 
16% 
"3 
% 
17% 
17% 17% 
SRUCUOE 00.06 6000680486 006008 19 17% 
BOE 6606004 06066 ccansceesees 20 16% 
The highest and lowest prices for Zan- 
ibar cloves for the last seventeen 
years:— 
--Cents per pound 
1916. High, Low. 
MINOT D5 Ai FAN ctgesieretans 20 16% 
BOE S S00 bees hovered ectecres 21 15% 
1914 22 14% 
15 
10% 
12 
10 
9'4 
10 
11 
13 
84 
13 
903 i” 
GE, 555 Vessatcvsevaleiteaues 9 § 
Perret rrr Te re ri 9% i* 
Interest centered in the paraffine 
situation. Export demand was heavy, 


and with prices for crude oil abnor- 
mally high, the tendency of the market 
was upward throughout the year. Im- 
ports of paraffine wax were resumed in 
1916, but the total quantity received 
from foreign sources amounted to about 
8,000,000 pounds. According to the 
latest customs statistics the exports of 
paraffine and paraffine wax from the 
United States for the eleven months 
ending with November amounted to 
342,479,109 pounds, valued at $13,295,071, 
which compares with 357,914,357 pounds, 
valued at $11,544,478, in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, and 164,795,263 
pounds, valued at $5,533,012, in 1914. The 
price of domestic refined parattine wax, 
118@120 degrees melting point, aa- 
vanced from 3%c. per pound to 6c. per 
pound, round lot ‘basis. Quotations for 
toreign grades were wholly nomina: 
throughout the interval. 

Beeswax was in good demand and 
firm prices obtained in all quarters. A 
good export business was done, Pro- 
duction in this country was somewhat 
larger than in 1915. The market for 
crude yellow beeswax advanced from 
28c. per pound to 384c. per pound. The 
crop of bayberry wax was approxi- 
mately one-third of normal, owing to 
the unfavorable weather conditions 
which obtained during the flowering 
season, Prices held around 194%4@22%%4c. 
per pound. Quotations for montan, cer- 
esin and ozokerite were wholly nomi- 
nal, due to the scanty stocks available 
as a result of the war. Carnauba wax 
closed higher, flor being quoted in De- 
cember at 50c., comparing with 45c. a 
year ago. 

Japan wax was affected by the 
freight situation and prices were on an 
average of 4c. higher than in 1915. 
Quotations in the local market ranged 
from 138c. to 18c. per pound, comparing 
with 104%@13%c. per pound during the 
jreceding year. 


CARNAUBA. 


Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for the North Country No. 3 
grade of carnauba wax in each month 
of 1916: 

--Cents per pound—, 
No. 3 North Country 





High, Low. 
22 
2 
25 
28 
28% 
27 
26% 
26% 
September ...csscccccccsccvce 26% 26 
CN oo ans cake a bale kntaend 27 264% 
err aaa 28 27 
DOGSTADOE  acisnccicectnteess 2 28 
SOME eicceseceetecenncers wens 29 22 


JAPAN, 


The high and low prices for Japan wax 
by months during 1916 follow:— 


--Cents per pound 
Lo 


High, w. 
SORUOET > 5:00 bs vibes Car vctews 3 13 
VORCUGTS oa ev cccavice> Heures 13% 1342 
MEOFCH. 2c cccccncvienecesessece 18 16 
DEN? euecec ne chee nant sake aa’ 18 7 
ME cs akhs cocesdesvus set eeneg 18 16% 
BONO Sobetcseccacndvnseveveoaae 17 16 
SUF, views ccs ter dcnveseesetese 15% 14 
DUMOSE  ooccsvccettdec cae sets 14 138% 
September .....-seecseesceee 14% 13% 
October ..cccccsecceces 14% 14% 
November 3 14% 
December 16 
Year 13 
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SHELLAC PRICES AT THE CLOSE OF 1916 
WERE HIGHEST RECORDED SINCE 1907 


The year in the shellac trade was 
marked by most unusual conditions 
and radical price changes, brought 
about chiefly by the war situation. 
Prices advanced sharply, closing the 
year at the highest point since 1907. 
The price of T. N. shellac in the local 
market, for spot delivery, ranged from 
20c. to 39c. per pound, comparing with 
134%@21c. for 1915. An embargo on 
shipments from the United Kingdom, 
the scarcity of freight room, and the 
increased consumption here were the 
governing factors. Early in the year 
it appeared as if the shipping situation: 
might improve, but owing to the de- 
struction of ocean tonnage and the 
requisitioning of many ships by the 
belligerent governments, a marked 
shortage in freights set in, particularly 
over the last quarter of the year, at 
which period prices took a sharp up- 
ward move. 

Consumption of shellac in the United 
States has been making rapid head- 
way, so that the usual supplies are no 
longer sufficient to meet the require- 
ments. One industry alone, the mak- 
ing of phonograph discs, is now con- 
suming enormous quantities of shellac. 
Total shipments of shellac from Cal- 
cutta for the shellac season of 1915-16, 
which dates from November to No- 
vember, amounted to approximately 
321,600 cwts., which compares with 335,- 
400 cwts. for 1914-15, 338,000 cwts. for 
1913-14, and 300,000. cwts. for 1912-13, 


Shipments from Calcutta, 


Shipments from Calcutta for the 
calendar year amounted to 301,800 
cwts., which compares with 341,700 
cwts. in 1915, and 327,800 cwts. in 1914, 
and 278,800 cwts. in 1913. The ship- 
ments to the United States for the cal- 
endar year amounted to 223,300 cwts., 
against 236,700 cwts, for 1915, and 163,- 
900 cwts. in 1914. 

The lowest price for T. N. shellac 
during the year obtained in January, 
when sellers did business on the spot 
at 20@21c. per pound. Prices were ad- 
vanced steadily, so that before the close 
of the first quarter 24c. per pound was 
demanded. Shipments from Calcutta 
were moving slowly and the tendency 
of the market was upward throughout 
the spring and summer months. 
Towards the close of September T. N. 
shellac was quoted here at 32@33c. per 
pound. The embargo on shipments 
from England caused a_ further 
strengthening of prices, and in Novem- 
ber the price was marked up to 38c. 
per pound. The year closed with of- 
ferings light, and 39c. was the inside 
trading basis for spot goods. 

Fluctuations in the other grades 
were much in line with the market for 
T. N. Bone dry opened the year at 
24%c., and closed at 48c. nominal. D. 
Cc. ranged in price over the year from 
26c. to 46c. per pound, which compares 
with 19%c. to 28c. in 1915. Orange and 
button lac were scarce towards the 
close of the year, and prices were firm- 
ly maintained. 


Shipments by Months, Two Years. 


Shipments of shellac from Calcutta 
to America, by months, for the last two 
years, were as follows:— 





eA 
1915. 

January 23,300 
February 15,000 
March 14,300 
April 26,500 
May 27,300 
Se 6 Cuba ddings s6.cbsnees , 100 
GUY ciscscdtecvccessenvscee . 23,300 
August . 12,600 
ne hig, SEE ET ee 10,200 2,400 
CGS. vaccsusvacecteseee ,100 16,300 
Perr rere 16,400 15,600 
DOCOMINEE oc ccccsccsccscces 20,900 20,000 
TEE. Swetwae ther eegemey 223,300 236,700 


Shipments to Continent, Two Years, 
Shipments of shellac from Calcutta 

to the Continent, by months, for the 

last two years, were as follows:— 





ca—Cwts.——_ 

1916. 1915 

NE devisees es ad conten 400 1,900 
February 500 400 
March 500 200 
April 3,600 1,000 
May 1,600 1,000 
June 100 1,500 
GAY socvecsdsecsvvcecvssve 1,000 1,500 
AUBUBE crcccccccvcccscccee 400 100 
PORRIOE inc 0 dann bee ewns dna 2,000 
DORONOE 6 iicadxe so dvdsws veaw 200 400 
NOVOMIDOP cccccccceccecees 2,300 5,900 
DOCHRDEE cc cveccscscvetves 1,000 
Cg a er ee ee 10,600 16,900 


Shipments to United Kingdom, 


Shipments of shellac from Calcutta 
to the United Kingdom, by months, for 
the past two years, were as follows:— 










——— 
1916, 1915. 

TORGRTY ccccedvevcoccetees 6,400 9, 
PODPUATY cvcccscccccsecdvee 9,300 8,400 
MORON cvseceveccevivecesce 17,900 7,600 
April 15,200 8,200 
May 9,200 6,700 
June 4,100 10,700 
CUE. cece 1,900 4,700 
AUBUM ceccccccccees eee 7,000 
a ee oe 100 6,600 
OOtONSR cscvovescccrccccce 1,600 10,400 
November ......ssseeeeces 1,8 6,800 
DOCOMbde? cecscsccccvveves 300 6,100 
ZOtAlS cesseveovsccguveace 67,900 88,100 


Four Years’ Shipments. 


Total shipments, January-December, 
for the last four years:— 





1916, 1915. 1914, 1913. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts, 

Unit. Kingdom 67,900 88,100 89,600 83,200 
Continent ..... 10,600 16,900 74,300 65,300 
America ...... 223,300 236,700 163,900 130,300 
TOME cccvcs 301,800 341,700 327,800 278,800 


Exports Calcutta, Four Seasons, 

The record of exports of shellac from 
Calcutta for the last four shellac sea- 
sons follows:— 


SHELLAC SEASON SHIPMENTS, 


«—— November-November——, 
1915-16, 1914-15, 1913-14. 1912-13. 


Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
America ...... 230,700 230,400 162,700 140,300 
92,300 94,100 77,800 


Unit. Kingdom 74,400 
Continent .... 16,500 12,700 81,200 81,900 
Totals ......321,600 335,400 338,000 300,000 
Monthly Values of T. N. 

A comparison of monthly values for 
T. N. during 1916 and of the high and 
low limits touched during the previous 


sixteen years is afforded by the fol- 
lowing table, the basis being for bags, 





cases generally commanding a ‘ec. 
premium :— 
T. N. IN BAGS. 
o— 1916—\ 
High. Low. 
POMOEE ssc csvecvcccecssegpeotes 21 20 
a Re 23 22% 
DE venues s kscauhes ssckaedeees 23% 23 
BTU scvccsccecesecscvecceccese 23% 23 
BABY cccctcvecseccesccencosescece 24 24 
SUMO ceccevvecescecccesvecseveee 25% 23% 
errr ee 29 26 
AUGER cevcscccvcccccccomocsece 32 30 
September .occccccccccsccvsscece 33 82 
OGSTODESE cccccescaccscvecoveovess 31 81 
NOVGMDEE 2. ccccccccccsseccccoss 38 34 
DOCOMDSF 2c rccccccccsevcccneces 39 39 
BO” cs esavercaccessicscevesesee 39 20 
High, Low. 
cc cencnweynd vygnceqecthenese 21 13% 
Bibs 0 0 6-6000.0 0000 ts 20008609800 940 21 14 
Ms 60.6964004.0002446.090000bRkG04%s 2314 16% 
Dllcws we veececcetepescsceneen ent 16% 13% 
Oo ry ee cor rn 18 13% 
BOs cvdeccedvecevpacenesecbasied 19% 14 
Bs 6.6 peed one ve ccecetese CUeEb ees 201% 14 
1908 29 20 
‘ 26 
42 
42 
42 
26% 
24 
14 
144 





D. C. and V, S. 0. Quotations, | 
The ranges of quotations for D. C. 
and V. S. O. shellac in the local mar- 
ket during the year follow:— 





D. Cc. Vv. 8. O. 

High. Low. High, Low, 
JQMURTY 2. ccccess 26 26 26 25 
February ......+-- 29 29 29 28% 
March ...cccseces 30 30 80 30 
errr 30 30 30 30 
May cocceccccccecs 30 30 30 30 
DUNE coccccccceces 32 30 31 30 
SOY cccvvececence 3 32 36 32 
August ....... 38 37 38 37 
September 38 38 87 
October 87% 38 87% 
November 40 4144 39 
December ; 46 45 45 
Year 46 26 45 25 


High and Low for Bleached. 
The record of high and low prices for 
bleached shellac by months last year 


follows:— 
BLEACHED. 


Bone dry. Commercial, 
High. Low. —_ af 
January ...eseees 26% 241% 
February Pans 29 2 23% #j23% 
IEEE “ewcuucissee 30 80 23% 23% 
APPll cccccecvecee 31 81 25 25 
BEOT cenevsteccrene 2 2 32 82 
SOMO ‘wacccsecdecee 33 82 27 26 
JULY ccccccccveces 36 34 29 28 
AUSUBE .cccccseses 88 37 32 81 
September ......- 39 88 33 82 
October ........0. 38 38 32 32 
November 46 40 39 33 
December ......-- 48 48 39% 3914 
TOR cbc ccveveedas 48 241% 39%, 23% 





LONDON SHELLAC QUOTATIONS ADVANCED 
CONSISTENTLY FROM BEGINNING OF YEAR 


Under the influence of smaller receipts 
and much reduced stocks shellac in 
1916 almost consistently advanced, some 
14s, being added to spot value of fair 
T. N. in the first half, but about 48s. in 
the second. The trade received a shock 
in September when the Ministry of Muni- 
tions announced that:—‘‘In view of ex- 
cessive price of shellac both in London 
and in Calcutta in consequence of spec- 
ulation the government is considering 
what steps should be taken to put a stop 
to this inflation of price of a commodity 
which is required for military purposes,"’ 

On this there was a setback in quota- 
tions, but the government making no 
further definite sign, operators took 


courage and prices leapt up again un- 
deterred by an occasional recrudescence 
of rumors of official intervention. 


Landings, Deliveries and Stocks. 





The landings, delivered and_ stocks, 

month by month, were as follows:— 
Cases 

Landed. Delivered. Stocks. r 

1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 

Jan.... 5,650 3,941 4,938 4,288 94,424 89,345 

Feb.... 2,111 8,166 13,666 2,618 82,910 94,893 

March,., 4,653 6,161 4,394 38,957 83,160 97,007 

April... 5,425 6,224 4,440 3,423 84,145 99,898 

May.... 8,571 1,319 7,155 5,063 85,561 96,154 

June... 7,737 4,443 7,941 3,776 85,357 96,821 

July.... 7,718 3,365 8,661 5,510 80,414 94,676 





























Aug. 1,108 6,447 11,618 5,160 70,004 95,963 
Sept.. 955 5.343 6,353 4,874 64,606 96,432 
Oct.... 444 3,361 5,267 4,490 59,783 95,303 
Nov 1,084 4,106 4,508 56,761 97,10 
Lec 830 4,702 3,479 8,094 54,112 93,700 

Tot... 42,286 59,778 81,818 55,761 ..... ..... 


Three-Year Comparisons, 
‘The totals for 1916 compare with pre- 
vious years thus:— 
LANDED. 








- —ases———____——. 
191 1915. 1914. 
Orange 31,87! 34,837 
Garnet 5,460 
Button 6,073 
ME: svcewevews é 46,370 

DELIVERED. 

————Cases———_—_—_—_, 

1916. 19156. 1914. 
ca rewetetes 69, 658 44,768 40,062 
2, Saree 6,593 6,712 4,716 
oo nee 6,507 5,286 5,830 
BORE secesccces 81,818 55, 761 50,608 

STOCKS AT END OF YEAR, 

a —Cases——_——-—_—_,, 

1916. 1916. 1914, 
Orange 47,508 85,642 81,901 
Garnet 3,940 3,672 
Button 4,227 4,119 
Totals 93,709 “89,692 


Values, Week by Week, Four Years. 


The course of values in 1916, week by 
week, was as follows, nearest dates in 
the three previous years being added for 


comparison :- 

1915. 1914. 1913. 

8s. d. 8s. d. e. d. 
80 0 HH oO SS 6 71 0 
SO 6 Oo 0 8&3 O 72 6 
80 6 HH 0 30 72 «6 
80 0 62 0 81 0 71 
81 0 62 0 80 0 75 0 
87 0 G2 0 77 0 76 0 
91 0 62 0 


1916. 
s. d. 


January 


c 


February 






‘ 

ol O 62 0 72 0 83 0 
91 0 61 0 73 0 82 0 
March wt O 61 0 71 0 sw 0 
11 92 0 61 0 70 0 79 0 
18 91 O 62 0 7 0 79 O 

2% 93 0 61 0 7 0 79 
Apri! 1 04 0 61 0 70 0 79 0 
61 0 72 78 0 
61 0 71 0 TO 
w 0 69 0 76 0 
wo 0 66 0 75 0 
May woo CF 0 76 0 
oO 0 60 81 0 
wo 0 Go 0 820 
59 0 oo 0 8 0 
June 59 0 64 0 86 0 
59 0 64 0 88 0 
68 0 610 89 0 
58 0 6 0 900 
July 5 0 8 0 89 0 
#% 0 6 0 90 0 
58 0 62 0 92 0 
58 0 6&8 0 980 
62 0 wo 0 4 0 
August oO 0 59 0 6% 0 
62 0 69 O 101 0 
oO 62 0 58 0 102 0 
0 0 58 0 102 0 
September 0 67 0 550 «#102 0 
0 66 0 54 0 v8 O 
0 69 0 65 0 9 0 
Oo 6 0 55 0 97 0 
; o oo 0 6 0 91 0 
October o @ 0 5 0 % O 
o #8 0 5 0 9 0 
i) 0 5S 0 9 0 
2 0 720 67 90 92 0 
November 0 72 0 57 O 90 0 
0 72 0 wo 0 89 0 
0 740 60 87 0 
oO 76 0 61 0 87 0 
December 138 0 75 0 6 0 82 0 
’ 141 0 790 @9O 820 
16... 141 0 80 0 6&8 0 8 0 
23... 142 0 79 0 62 0 85 0 
30... 142 0 80 0 64 0 88 0 


Weekly Spot Prices. 
The weekly spot prices cabled to the 


Repurter show the _ following’ varia- 
tions :— 

Open. Close. High. Low. 

a & s. d. s. d e. d. 
STE 80 0 142 0 142 0 80 0 
re «A 0 79 0 800 &O 
SS eee 88 6 62 0 88 6 h 0 
ae cbse chee 71 0 8 0 102 0 71 0 
SETS.» ables canes 6siéiO 70 0 71 O 61 0 
Sree a 2. & so 8 0 62 0 
Saree e 68 0 77 0 88 0 6 0 


Monthly Quotations for Futures. 






Monthly quotations for futures over 

the last two years show as follows:— 

-——1916——__, 

Price, 
Date. s. d. Delivery. 
 Riwe seas dactkante 2 0 March 
AT Se ree 87 6 March 
NUE Cor aa as & o 6-09 0.60 95 6 May 
EE REY 9 G0 Ad's bed pe ots 9 6 May 
scat ewer dx « be 94 6 August 
June 3. 98 0 August 
auuw i... 96 0 October 
SE: CMs e550 bi be 214 SATO or 12 0 October 
a ere 130 O December 
NSS cpdennssssicee 120 6 December 
| UC>=EE ea 127 0 December 
SE ree 142 6 March 
December 3$1...........0. 146 0 March 

a ep mT eu 

rice 
Date, s. d. Delivery. 
FA eee 65 0 March 
5a Saree 62 6 March 
NOME: So's o's adisie davon’ 62 0 May 
ER 5 Rae emia # 62 0 ‘May 
MOISES oho cedaeanseee’s 62 0 August 
Ere Tr 61 0 August 
Oo err 65 0 August 
See nee (4 0 December 
September 4........ ves 69° 0 December 
| =>: SASS ere 7l o December 
November 6.........0.¢.. 73 0 December 
a See 78 © March 
ON es Sees 82 0 March 


American Botanical Drugs. 


Mandrake Root. 


Last season opened with an enormous 
stock of mandrake root carried over 
from the previous season. Although the 
1916 dig was very light, yet the curtailed 
demand from Europe caused a lessened 
demand for export. The American con- 
sumption, however, was about normal. 
The amount of stock in the hands of 
dealers on January 1, 1917, is estimated at 
about half of that which was carried 


over from January 1, 1916. 


OIL PAINT AND 


Golden Seal Root. 


This very important item, opened in 


producing centers at the beginning of 
the season, May and June, at $4.25 to 
$4.30. A heavy export demand set in 
about August and continued to the end 
of September, and prices advanced rap- 
idly to $5@5.15. The usual happened. The 
small dealers were heavily loaded and 
the cultivators, some whom had been 
in the business for several years, but 
had never dug their crop, all began dig- 
ging and soon thousands of pounds were 
poured into the market and with the di- 
minished demand from Europe, the price 
declined almost as rapidly as it had ad- 
vanced several months previous. It is 
safe to say there will be a large amount 
carried over into 1917, and with comdi- 
tions in war-stricken Europe looking 
worse, it is safe to predict the 1917 crop 
will be purchased for much less money. 
It is difficult to estimate how much is 
held by speculators, but from reliable 
sources we learn that the amount I{s large. 


Slippery Elm Bark. 


Like mandrake this commodity was 
very dull all season, there being hundreds 
of tons carried over from 1914 and 1915. 
The 1916 peel was not at all heavy, yet 
with the curtailed demand a large amount 
is in the hands of dealers, although 
diminished by at least 50 per cent. 


Helonias and Aletris. 


These drugs were on the continual down 
grade the entire season and followed the 
usual custom af one extreme and then 
the other. The extraordinary high prices 
paid in the winter of 1914-15 caused an 
enormous crop and prices have been de- 
clining since the beginning of 1916. The 
year 1917 opens with a fair-sized amount 
held in all sections of the United States. 


Culver’s Root. 


What was said of mandrake and slip- 
pery elm pertains to culver’s root also. 
The dig in 1916 was extremely light,. but 
there was an immense amount carried 
over, and were it not for the curtailed 
European demand the market would be 
bare and the price much higher. How- 
ever, there will be a large carry over, 
although stocks in the hands of consum- 
ers have diminished fully 50 per cent. 
during 1916. 


DRUG REPORTER 


Wahoo Bark. 


Since the war began has been neglected. 
The demand has been extremely light 
during the whole year, while the dig 
was correspondingly light. There is am- 
ple stock in the hands of dealers with 
little prospect of an immediate advance. 


Burdock, Yellow Dock, Stramonium 


and Calamus, 


These drugs, in the parlance of Wall 
street, ‘‘war babies’ have all advanced. 
They were affected differently, the sup- 
plies coming mostly from Europe. The 
prices in the past were too low to in- 
terest the American root digger. 


Western Report for Oil Pep- 
permint, 1916. 


It will be impossible to give anything 
like a correct idea as to the right esti- 
mate about peppermint acreage, the fu- 
ture trend of prices, etc. The extreme 
weather conditions of the season 1916 up- 
set all calculations. January of 1916 saw 
prices in the West at about $1.85 per 
pound, As spring approached prices 
weakened to some extent until the time 
the new crop was ready to harvest pep- 
permint was down to about $1.40 per 
pound, with a quantity of oil held over, 
the ameunt not known. 

The spring of 1916 opened fairly favor- 
able and considerable planting was done. 
About the time planting was half over 
some very rainy weather came, which 
lasted until about the last of June. This 
rainy weather caused many roots which 
were supposed to have wintered well to 
weaken; then the weather changed and 
a severe drought set in. This finished 
the roots in the weak places and caused 
the fields to be spotted so that, though 
the acreage was increased by the sprin 
planting, it is doubtful if as much rea 
———- was harvested in 1916 as in 

oe 





The lack of potas halso partially was 
responsible for the weakened condition of 
the plants and the small leaves which 
were developed on same. It is usually 
believed that the crop yield of 1916 was 
about the same as 1915. Growers have 
been very persistent in holding back their 
oil, particularly since their first sales were 
made, and it remains with them to de- 
termine whether prices will continue at 
their present level or make an advance. 





BRITISH DRUG MARKET 


HAMPERED BY 


RESTRICTIONS, YEAR WAS PROSPEROUS 


Looking back on 1916 it must be 
acknowledged that despite -considerable 
otticial restraints on home and export 
trade—particularly the latter—and not- 
withsanding higher cost of labor, pack- 
age and transport, the volume of 
business passed through London and 
provinciai houses has been very fair in- 
deed and the profit thereon good. Orders 
from abroad, although curtailed from 
some markets, have shown marked ex- 
pansion from others, notably from the 
ecuntries allied with Britain in the war, 
particularly Russia. Home demand has 
been restricted to immediate requirement, 
which factor, however, has been consid- 
erably augmented by war’s requirements. 

Restrictions on the sale and posses- 


sion of cocaine and opium (enforced 
mainly to protect soldiers and_ sail- 
ors) and on_ glycerine (to conserve 


supplies for munitions of war) have been 
loyally acted on by the trade. On the 
production side the dearer cost of alcohol 
has been recharged in the innumerable 
preparations into which it enters, and it 
may also be recorded that there have 
been significant developments in the pro- 
duction of synthetic chemicals imported 
from Germany %efore the war, especially 
in the salicylates, vanillin, thymol and 
some of the aromatic or perfumery chem- 
icals 

In the following tables are surveyed 
the course of prices of the more impor- 
tant items of the drug and fime chem- 
ical group:— 


Open. Close. High. Low. 
eg a2 4 2 SO Sr Se 
Acetanilide, Ib..... 7 0 29 9 0 28 
Acetosalicylic acid 
1 47 6 20 48 6 20 9 


BB. watts eoentess 
Almond oll, sweet, 
BE acc ve wk ae 4 eas 


Aloes, Cape, good, 


OSs. saceccucones 37 6 410 45 0 37 6 
Atropine sulph.,oz.120 0 115 0 165 © 115 0 
Balsar, copaiba, 

ID. cccsccccsces 2% a 8 6 111 
Peru, 1b 21 6 156 21 0 14 3 
ia See {.7 17% 19 1 6 

Barbitone, Ib...... 52 6 9 0 100 0 26 
Bismuth subnit., 1 
ewt. lots., Ib.... 16 0%11 0%15 0 10 0% 


2 8 6 8.8 


Buchu, fair round, 
l 5 
1% 6 5% 6 5% 6 1% 


ib 6 


(makers), 
Camphor, crude Ja- 
sx cusceveass 0 164 6 14 6 135 
Ie s avKasens 147 6 174 6 174 6 147 
Refined, Japan, 
l-oz, slabs, Ib. 1 9 3 8 3 3 ly 
Japan, 214-02. 
slabs, Jb..... 7 4 8 4 1 8 
English bells,lb, 2 3 L 2 3 
Cantharides, Rus- 


COON. | Ty ensasncés a @ 3 8 260 22 6 
Cascar2 sagrada, as 

to age, cwt...... 55 09 70 0 70 0 55 O 
Chloral hydrate, 

duty paid, lb.... 14 9 96 149 9 6 
Caffeine, pure, lb... 25 0 55 0 55 0 2 0 


Cocoa butter, duty 
et, Ss deanianes 
Cocaine hydro- 
ORiOF.< OB. . 626025 140 21 0 27 6 140 
Codliver ofl, Nor- 
weg., c.if., bar.335 0 550 0 845 O 335 0 
Codeine, pure cryst., 
re Te 
Ergot of rye, Rus- 


Te a 2h i 





MINN, Taccccsecss , ee 110 26 1 6 

Formaldehyde, 46 

VOla., CWt....06 56 0 75 0125 0 560 
7m 0 8 0 55 0 


Gentian root, ewt.. 55 0 


Gualacol carbonate, 
Th. ccccwccvccsece 7 0 107 0 150 0 75 0 
5 0 29 5 0 } 


Hydroquinone, Ib.. 35 0 8 0 45 0 138 0 
Ipecac, fair Rio, ib 24 © 9 6 24 0 9 6 
fair Cartagena,lb 16 0 8 6 16 0 7 0 


Menthol, Kobayashi, 
A Sasveercsanece 12 0 140 140 10 6 
Milk, sugar, cwt.. 72 6 175 0 180 0 72 6 
Morphine, hydro- 
Ss  Ohiscad ice 13 3 140 140 18 
Opium, Persian, 10 


per cent., ib... 25 0 33 0 33 0 24 0 

Turkey, 11 per 

a 35 38 6 38 6 382 0 
Orange peel, fair 

TeIpoli, 1b....66 16 110 26 16 
Paraldehvde, th... 15 0 10 6 15 0 9 6 
Phenacetine, 1lb.... 6 0 % ©0115 0 #& O 
Phenazone, Ib..... 72 6 33 © 77 6 35 0 
Phenolphthalein, lb 37 6 8 O .... 37 6 
Pilocarpine, hydro- 

CT. OB secciee 0 24-0 206 17 0 
Potassium bromide, 

—_ OTe 0 70230 60 
Quinine sulphate, 

Sse seen. vee | 2 6 43 22 
Resorcin, Ib....... 70 0 145 0145 G 70 0 
Saccharin, 550 Ibs, 82 6 200 0 20 0 82 6 
Salicylic acid, lb... 20 0 5 9 220 5 9 
Mee sensienes 4690 110 4880 11 0 
Santonin, Ib....... 155 0 160 0 160 0 155 0 
Sarsaparilla, fair 

gray Jamaica, lb. 1 8 110 110 18 
Senega, cwt....... 21 3 8 3 4 21 
Senna, fair Tinne- 

OR eee 010% 6 6%410 OO 5% 
Soda, salicylate, Ib 21 0 6 0 21 6 60 
Strychnine, pure,oz 2 6 3 4 38 4 26 
Sulphonal, lb...... 4 0 30 0 4 0 27 0 
Theobromine, pure, 

EES Pe ey an 55 0 70 0 7 0 535 0 


CB, CWE. cccccsscs 155 0 170 0 170 0 150 0 
Synthetic Group of Most Interest. 


Of the above articles those coming in 
the synthetic group have provided most 
interest. In 1915 the absence of German 
supplies was reflected in violent uplifts 
in values for spot goods in London; in 
1916, however, we have seen several re- 
cessions from the high levels thus estab- 
lished, particularly in the salicylates, 
hexamine and suphonal, as a result of 
larger production both here and in the 
United States and in acetanilde and 
hydroquinone, owing to more plentiful 
supplies of raw material. Against these 
declines has to be set the very high 
scores of phenacentine, guaiacol carbon- 
ate, barbitone phenolphthalein and resor- 
cin, resulting primarily from. scarcity 
and accentuated by dealers holding out 
for very full profits. 


The Alkaloids. 


As regards the alkaloids English mak- 
ers have not sought excessive profits and 
have refrained from pandering to the 
cupidity of the outside operator by sup- 
plying, as a rule, their regular customers 
only. Speculators, however, found a 
small opening in morphine toward the 
close of the year, when their price went 
up to 14s., the factories being full up 
with orders, and importers of caffeine 
were able to secure satisfactory profits. 
Second hand operations in continental 
quinine sulphate have traveled from 4s. 
3d. to 2s. 2d., the article being cheaper 
on the year, consumers not having lent 
menen encouragement to any manipula- 

on. 

Of the crude drugs it will suffice to 
speak of a few not mentioned in the 
table. Belladonna root and leaves have 
fetched extreme prices, owing to the 
8reat scarcity; the root at writing is 6s 
fd. per pound. Cardamoms have declined 
through the absence of Central Buropean 
demand, but the sales have been so irre- 
gular as not to permit of close com- 
parison. Colchicum root and seed are 
now 6s. 6d. and up per pound, respect- 
ively. Insect flowers, Japan, have at- 
tained 135s.@145s. per pound. 


Hard Pressed to Meet Demand. 


For the rest it is only necessary to say 
that English factories. have found their 
work fully cut out to meet demand for 
bismuth salts and mercurials; the ad- 
vances in Japan crude camphor naturally 
reacted on the prices for refined; quota- 
tions from Norway for medicinal codliver 
oil have practically been prohibitive of 
business, which has been mainly con- 
fined to dealings for old oil on spot at 
325s. and 400s, per barrel and to pur- 
chases of the non-freezing Newfoundland 
oil, lately on the basis of 13s. 6d. per gal- 
lon; the decline in bromides was, of 
accentuated by the sensational 


course, 
drop indicated from your side; mi.k- 
sugar has been very scarce, and sac- 


charin, likewise. the makers advancing 
the 550 grade to 130s, per pound to regu- 
lar customers only and second hands get- 
ting as much as 200s, for small parcels on 





hand. 

British Glycerine Market 

Marked by Supply Strin- 
gency. 


Consumers of glycerine in 1916 found 
themselves at first laboring under in- 
creasing stringency In supply and ulti- 
mately for many of the largest users 
was mo supply at all. The gov- 


there 
ernment requirements continued to ex- 
pand until the needs of toilet manu- 


facturers were entirely cut off and the 
article was one sold by makers and 
wholesale druggists on an undertaking 
by the purchaser that it would solely 
be used for making preparations of the 
British Pharmacopeeia and the British 
Pharmaceutical Code and for dispensing 


doctors’ prescriptions. Special license 
had to be obtained from the Ministry 
of Munitions for the glycerine needed 

At first 


for any other medicinal articles. 
there was some doubt whether these 
regulations applied to glycerine stocked 
prior to the official order, but the gov- 


ernment requested that it should be re- 
and dis- 


garded as applicable thereto 
tributors and users were put on their 
honor in the matter, most of them 


loyally co-operating at once in the con- 
servation of.an article of prime national 
importance. 

One effect of the war has been to make 
glycerin tne main product of the soap- 
maker, soap becoming the by-product— 
a reversal of the normal position. Im- 
portation of toilet preparations contain- 
ing glycerine was as a matter of equity 
stopped as a general rule. 

Another important effect of govern- 
ment control of glycerin has been that 
the recoverable glycerin contents of all 
vegetable seeds and oils exported from 
this country to the United States of 
America have to be returned to the 
United Kingdom—the percentage to be 
returned varying from 3 to 12, according 
to the seed or oil. 

The government prices for the ‘pur- 
chase of all the glycerin made in the 
United Kingdom have not varied from 
those reported in the last annual re- 
view number and the official price for 
Cc. P. has remained unaltered at 110s. 
per ewt. for five-ton lots naked in drums; 
any occasional second hand parcels have 
of course commanded a premium. Crude 
naked was nominally quoted at £65@70 
per ton f. o. b. in the first quarter of 
the year, but since then has been un- 
obtainable. 


Glycerine Prices Fluctuate 
Widely in French Markets. 


Paris, Dec. 2, 1915. 


The year closed quiet but firm after 
the excitement which prevailed during 
the last four months, especially in sapon- 
ification glycerine. The price of saponi- 
fication glycerine has undergone a de- 
pression of 100 francs per 100 kilos, com- 
pared with the highest prices in 1915, 
while soaplye glycerine, which never 
crossed 160 francs in 1915, reached 162.50 
francs in February, 1916, and declined in 
November to 100 francs. 

During January, 1916, the demand de- 
creased considerably for the saponifica- 
tion glycerine and the price declined rap- 
idly to 1% francs per 100 kilos, loose, 
3% per cent. discount for cash. Business 
was ted restricted at this period, so far 
as soaplye was concerned, and several 
transactions were reported from 155 to 
157.50 francs. 

In February the market was firmer, sa- 
ponification being quoted from 180 to 185 
francs per 100 kilos, loose. Soaplye also 
was more active, the market advancing 
to 162.60 francs per 100 kilos. In March 
the price for saponification during the 
first two weeks went up to 210 francs, 
bur is: the second half of the month the 
demand subsided and buyers at 1% to 
i%5 francs. were scarce. Soaplye glycer- 
ine, which was in demand the first ‘half 
of the month at 162.60 francs, deakened in 
the second half, and seyeral important 
saies for deliveries ovef the following 
four months were made at 152.50 francs. 

In April the demand continued to re- 
lax. but prices for saponification were 
well maintained at 1% to 19% francs, 
while soaplye declined to 145 francs un- 
der insignificant sales. In May_ buyers 
Were generally holding back, and under 
the quiet trading saponification was of- 
fered at 170 frances, with the soaplye at 
135 to 140 francs, but without success. In 
June several sales of saponification were 
made between 170 and 180 francs, net 
cash, the discount of 3% per_cent. being 
discontinued at this time. Soaplye gly- 
ecerine was irregular and _ transactions 
were reported at prices ranging from 120 
to 140 francs. P é 

In July several lots of saponification 
glycerine were traded in at 162.50 to 165 
francs, net cash, and soaplye was traded 
in at 12 francs. In August the situation 
was not much changed, saponification 
comamnding from 165 to 170 francs, net, 
and soaplye from 120 to 125 francs, the 
low price obtaining toward the close of 
the month. In September dullness con- 
tinued and saponification was obtainable 
from 165 to 167.50 francs, net cash. Soap- 
lye glycerine found no buyers at the be- 
ginning of the month, but later it was 
sold at 11 franes. In October the de- 
mand improved for the _ saponification 





a a 














and several important transactions were 
closed between i70 and 180 francs, net 
cash, Soaplye eglycerine was sol for 
delivery up to the first quarter of 1917 at 
105 francs. In November prices for sa- 
yonification were irregular, ranging from 
les up to 180 frances, and toward the close 
of the month there were a few sellers at 
i80 franes, net cash. Concerning soap- 


OIL PAINT AND 


lye, which had declined to 100 frances, the 
situation began to show marked improve- 
ment. ada | the second half of the 
month the ritish Government made 
very important purchases for delivery 
over the first months of 1917 at a price 
of 1% francs. Toward the close of No- 
vember and early in December there were 
few sellers below 130 francs per 100 kilos. 





EMBARGOES AFFECTED 


LONDON MARKET 


FOR ESSENTIAL OILS DURING PAST YEAR 


In the essential oil classification the 
volume of turnover on the London mar- 
ket was moderate, home buyers being 
hesitant to purchase beyond immediate 
requirement and export being subjected 
to various official embargoes or unofficial 
restraints such as the difficulties in ship- 
In the following list the course 


ping, etc. 
oils is traced, 


of prices in the leading 
the reference being to spot unless other- 
wise indicated. Here remark may be 
made on the spurt bergamot had in Aug- 
ust and September under the influence of 
primary ‘bull’ tactics; on the uplift in 
caraway oil, largely through the Dutch 
Government prohibiting exportation; on 
the advance in gingergrass oil resulting 
from small arrivals; on the scarcity and 
high prices of guaiacwood oil in the sec- 
ond half of the year; on the very great 
stringency in supplies of juniper berry 
oil; on the sudden advance in otto of 
rose in the autumn; on the exaltation in 
patcholi and pennyroyal oils through in- 
adequate supply, and on the big advance 
in sandalwood oil, which some people at- 
tribute to the manoeuvres of the Indian 
authorities who have perfected and ex- 
tended their production and are credited 
with too-high price aspirations. 








High, Low, Opening and Closing 
Prices. 
Open. Close. High. Low 
s. s. d s. d. 8. d. 
Almond, s. 0 42 6 be ; * : 
Anise, star 3 6 3 6 3: 
Say er. 0 12 0 140 12 0 
Bergamot 9 1460 2 0 11 6 
Cajuput 0 3 6 4 0 3.4 
Cananga 0 18 6 18 6 10 0 
Caraway, a#» 0 150 6 0 10 0 
Cassia, 80-85 c.a.... 4 3 44 4 6 41 
Cedarwood .......++. 1 1 i pA 1 F ; 11 
Citrone Ceylon... 1 7 m 3 7 
eA sees RE 39 386 40 8 6 
Clove oil, English... 5 4 610 5 10 5 2 
Eucalyptus, B. P... 2 3 22 27 20 
Geranium— 
MIG <1) 5 ycbat 10 0 116 1830 10 0 
Algerian ....++++. 1220 40 490 20 
French ...........38 0 200 35 0 28 0 
Gingergrass ......+.- 60 100 100 6 0 
Guaiac wood....... 8 0 *°22 0 .... 8 0 
Juniper berry....... wW0 5 OO & 0 10 0 
Lavender oil, Frenchi3 6 17 6 19/0 12 6 
Lemon oil, cif.. .. 3 6 40 46 3 6 
Lime oil, distilled... 6 6 9 0 9 0 6 6 
hand pressed...... 8 0 110 12 0 8 0 
Mustard ...-..scees 45 0 800 800 4 0 
WUUBOM 2 occ sccccsecs 3 6 6 0 6 0 3 6 
Grants, GAf....605% 6 M®@ 12 0 73 
Rose (otto)- * 
“own’’ distilled.oz.45 0*100 0 100 0 45 0 
guarantted pure...35 0 85 0 8 0 35.=«(0 
Patehouli ......+. 1b.25 O 7 0 80 0 24 0 
Pennyroyal ........ 6 6 6 6 6 4 0 
Peppermint— 5 : 
Aaseviene, bulk... 9 O 10 6 83 10 6 
Sandalwood coe dt 0 480 FO 81 0 
Thyme oil— f 
French, red....... 43 56 56 43 
French, white..... 5 6 6 0 6 0 5 6 
Wintergreen— 
Betule lenta...... i7 0 126 1790 «12 6 
Wormseed ......-+. 10 6 140 145 0 10 6 
“*' Tn November; none available in December. 


Perfume Chemicals. 

In the group of perfume-chemicals not- 
able progress in production has_ been 
made in England, especially in such ar- 
ticles as vanillin, turpinol, aubepine, 
thymol. Naturally the lines of larger 
consumption have absorbed the first at- 
tention of manufacturers, of whom one 
firm has announced its ability to supply 
the entire requirements of the United 
Kingdom in the three first-named ar- 
ticles, while thymol of English make 
from ajowan seed or thyme oil is now 
by no means a curiosity. In other direc- 
tions such as the benzyl compounds and 
such bodies as geranyl acetate produc- 
tive efforts are being put forward by 
companies whose expert chemists it is 
hoped will later turn their attention to 
manufacturing some of the more dif- 
ficult perfumery substances in the Syn- 
thetic group. English factories proceed 
cautiously in new departures, but there 
are reasons not only for congratulations 
on the progress already made, but for 
believing in further enterprise and ex- 
pansion in this department. The scar- 
city in many of these articles has given 
a good deal of latitude to quotations, but 
a few indications may be given of the 
course of values, it being understood that 
the figures quoted were the nearest as- 
certainable to actual values at the time:— 


Open. Close. High. Low. 
a & 8S, r ¢ f d. 
é icylate..lb.11 6 12 6 5 6 
— vd eveceates 200 40 0 400 20 0 
Benzaldehyde ,,....25 0 30 0 385 0 25 0 
Benzylacetate .....- 21 0 2F0 #@0 21 0 
Benzylbenzoate ....18 0 0 0 800 18 0 
Coumarin ...-eeseect 20 6 0 & 0 32 0 
Heliotropin .....++- 12 6 27 6 27 6 i 6 
Methylanthramilate 25 0 3 0 30 0 25 0 
Methyl salicylate...16 9 6 0 16 6 0 
Terpineol ...+-++++> 38 3 3 0 4 0 210 
Thymol— 
= ajowan seed...55 0 32 6 55 0 32 6 
ex thyme oil...... 450 30 0 45 0 380 0 
Varillin cccccccccces 42 6 27 0 45 9 27 0 
The remarkable elevation in conmarin 


and heliotropin will be noted, as also the 
recessicns in methyl salicylate, thymol 
and vanillin, although these articles are 
still a long way higher than before the 
war. The value of bromstyrol has usually 
been between 37a. 6d. and 40s. per pound 
and of citronellol between 35s. and 40s. 
Artificial musk in the ambrette variety 
when cbtaimable (rarely) fetched 170s. to 
200s. and xylene has been quoted from 


35s. to 40s. Heroline has generally com- 
manded about 12s. per pound. Phenyl- 
ethyl alcohol has seldom been offered 
and then at 120s. and 130s. per pound, 
while phenylacetic aldehyde has varied 
from 55s. to 75s. or more, 


Quinine Market. 
An authority in London reviews the 
bark and quinine market for 1916 as 


follows :— 
Although export restrictions and shipping 
difficulties have hampered business to some 
extent, second hands have nevertheless been 
able to secure a share of the trade in com- 
petition with makers, as is evidenced by the 
further reduction of the London quinine stock 
to 1,226,120 ounces. The anticipation of fur- 
ther rushes on the London market, such as 
were experienced in 1915, has not been real- 
ized, owing principally to the increased pro- 
duction in Holland and Java. ‘But despite this 
increase there are occasionally more than 
symptoms that the help of the second-hand 
market is required to fill the extraordinary de- 
mand prevailing and a general advance in 
prices is well within the range of possibility. 
Allied governments have been the principal 
buyers in London. Bark stocks in Holland 
and London are normal. Arrivals of bark in 
London have been comparatively large, both 
Bolivia and India having increased their ex- 
ports. Some parcels of very rich Indian bark 
testify to the improvements in cultivation 
achieved. in recent years; the calisaya barks 
were of the usual description and included a 
few parcels of flat bark. Java druggists’ 
quills being in good supply, the calisaya quills 
have been mostly sold for quinine manufac- 
ture. The Indian Government factories have 
maintained their production of quinine, but 
of the alkoloid have probably 
fair quantities have reached 
India from London during the year. 

The amounts of sulphate of quinine in the 
bark disposed of during the last three years 
by auction and private distribution are:— 





m—— —— Ki los— ———, 

Amsterdam, London. 

WDIGD ac ceccccccccesecee 481,510 10,888 
BIB cc ccccccccseccsee 412,001 3,680 
WDE caccccccrccccceds Als 6,851 


The average analyses of Java manufacturing 
barks, catalogued at Amsterdam, and average 
unit prices obtained for the past three years, 


are as follows:— 
Analyses, Units, 
per cent cents. 
TEES ccvvcceacscoesrers 6.17 11.40 
SR 6.25 6.20 
1914 ...e06. ecccescoces 6.03 6.20 

Stocks of bark, December 31:— 

eRe a. 
Amsterdam London. 
BERS c -ccccccvocccessee 47,308 5,912 
BBE scccccccceveseeses 49,080 4,680 
TORE, cavesase 68,444 4,117 


Stock of quinine sulphate in London accord- 
ing to Port of London authority's returns:— 


Ounces. 
3918, Decdssbar Blicccscccccvavecnese 1,226,120 
Sn, ey Ui tsae00060s0e00e0%0 1,555,616 
1914, December 31........++seeeeeee 2,702,368 


The fluctuations of bark and quinine prices 
during 1916 are given in the follawing table:— 


BARK (UNIT.) 
Amsterdam. London. 
Cents. . 


d 
PARUREY cs secseccsvessevvcs 9. 2 
POOrUAry occceccsccsveccees 10.91 1% 
BBAPCH ccccveccccvessccasecs 11.95 1 
ADCH .ccccccccces errvecsere eves 2% 
BM ccdccdevocevvocctcses - 14.18 2% 
TUMO  cccccccccccesees covese SOD 2% 
BEEF cccsscstccovescesvecee 13.71 2% 
UE ne secevesneseecese 11.48 2% 
September .....ssececceees 10.31 2% 
OCatober .cccccccsccccccscoce eese 2 
November ......cesececeees 11.24 2 
December . veadecoscose® SanGe 2 


Howard's. Second hand. 
s. d. . d. 







2 $ t Btod 6 
TODUBTY 2c cccccccccces ee 3 : o 

Febrecey Seecesnys 23 810to4 0 
March ...ccsccssssesses 23 38 9to3 6 
April 23 3 : to3 3 

ee 23 3 4 

Tons 23 3 O0to2 9 
July 2 6 29 og 4 
August .. 26 2 Sto 

September 26 2 6to2 4 
October 2 6 2 4to2 3 
November 26 Z2ilto2 8 
December ...+eee+s 26 2 6to2 8 


The shipments of cinchona bark from 
Java during 1916 amounted to 17,152,800 
Amsterdam pounds, which compares 
with 11,222,000 pounds in 1915 and 14,- 
021,000 pounds in 1914. 





But Two London Vanilla 
Auctions in 1916. 


The public sales in London in 1916 were 
two and business in vanilla was for most 
of the period a matter of private negotia- 


tion. The prices at the auctions do not 


admit of very close comparison, but 
showed a decline on the year. At the 
event in September Seychelles fair to 


good medium to long firsts realized 8s@ 
9s. 6d.—a somewhat similar range to that 
obtained at the last auction in 1915. At 
the public sales in December, 1916, about 
the same quality realized only 6s. 3d. to 
&s. 6a. In November, 1915, fair to good 
long Wadag2var went at 8s. 3d. to 10s. 
per pound; in September, 1916, about the 
same quality fetched 7s. to 10s. Similar 
description of transitions in November, 
1915, went at 8s. 9d. to lls. 6 and in 
March, 1916, at 7s. to 8s. 6d. There were 
no Madagascar or Mauritus at the Sep- 
tember, 1916, event, but the tendency in 
the private market was easier. 


DRUG REPORTER 


Tahiti’s Vanilla Bean Indus- 
try May Be Ruined. 


The season of 1916 for .Tahiti vanilla 
beans was devoid of any special interest, 
for, in spite of high prices for almost 
every other commodity, the price of Ta- 
hiti beans has been uniformly low dur- 
ing the year without any great fluctua- 
tion. Prices for green label ranged from 
$1.25 in January to $1.45 in July. After 
July they declined to $1.30, at which price 
they remained stationary until the first 
of the year when the market advanced 
to $1.35. 

The price for yellow label, according 
to quility, was 15 cents and for white 
label approximately 25 cents higher than 
the green. 

We analyze this condition as being 
caused by buyers in this country taking 
advantage of the closing of the usual 


‘ outlet for the higher grades of Tahitis 


in Germany and the other European 
countries, thus causing the accumulation 
in this country of a large stock of Ta- 
hiti beans of the 1914-1915 crop. This sur- 
plus, due to continued smajl arrivals 
from the islands during the past year, 
together with an increasing export de- 
mand from Europe and also from Russia 
by way of Vladivostok, has been ab- 
sorbed and today the stocks in first hands 
at San Francisco are estimated to 
amount to not more than 100 to 200 tins, 
which are entirely of the higher grades, 
that is, white and yellow label. 

Statistically the position of Tahitis at 
this time should be very strong as the 
exports from the islands have gradually 
decreased and during the year only 2,200 
tins were shipped to San Francisco, as 
against 3,156 in 1915, 3,012 im 1914, and 4,302 
in i913. 

Two explanations may be given for this 
falling-off. For several years there has 
been a blight upon the vines in the pro- 
ducing islands of Tahiti, which is grad- 
ually killing off the old vines which are 
not replaced by the natives because of 
the low prices which they have received. 
The second reason is that more and more 
of the vanilla is going direct to France 
from Tahiti rather than by the way of 
San Francisce. The French colonial 
authorities have endeavored to stamp out 
this blight which is an insect infecting 
the soil in which the vanilla grows. 

Last summer they had an expert from 
San Francisco visit the islands and 
study conditions that he might try and 
devise ways and means of counteracting 
the effect of the blight. His report has 
not as yet been published, but it ts 
learned that he found conditions most 
Serious and stated that if immediate 
steps were not taken the vanilla indus- 
try in Tahiti would be ruined. 

The consumption of Tahitis in this 
country has been confirmed generally to 
the lower grades of green label variety 
and previous to the war all the higher 
grades were exported from here. Of late 
there has been more and more of direct 
ouying with the islands by Europeans of 
the better grades of Tahitis, the white 
and yellow label variety. 

hey pay a better price than the San 
Fraucisco market can afford to pay and 
are gradually drawing more and more of 
the business into their hands. 
eventually will be that consumers of 
Tahitis in this country will have to look 
to Kurope for their supplies and San 

Francisco will cease to be the distribut- 
ing center. If the consumers would pay 
more attention to the better grades of 
Tahitis instead of merely using the 
poorer grades they would be much better 
satisfied, as intrinsically the value more 
than makes up the small difference in 
price. 

The 1916-1917 crop is almost harvested 
and practically no further arrivals of 
consequence are looked for until next 
summer. With the present small stock 
in San Francisco and without further ar- 
rivals should there be any. further de- 
mand from Burope or should there be 
further peace prospects undoubtedly 
prices will advance rapidly. 





Record Year for Norwegian 
Codliver Oil Industry. 


Aalesund, Norway, Dec. 31, 1916. 

The year 1916 commenced on good con- 
ditions for business in codliver oil, as the 
stocks stored in the beginning of the new 
year was very much asked for at high 
rates. Meantime began both English and 
German buyers to compete in buying up 
the codliver oil, and under this competi- 
tion the price reached the unsuspected 
height of kr. 575 ($160) per barrel f, o. b. 
for unrefined quality. The Lofoten fish- 


ery started later than usual, as the 
stormy weather hindered the fishing for 
about the whole of February. ean- 


while the weather turned to the better, so 
the fishery could continue steadily in 
March and April, and settled the last 
days of April with a result of 144 mil- 
lions of cod, which yielded 16,9388 hl. of 
codliver oil. The liver was very fat this 
year. with an average of 49 per cent. 
On account of the high prices, both on 
the fish and the liver, the year was a 
record year for the fishermen, as their 
profit was kr. 952 at an average for the 
whole fishery. 

The Finmark fishery commenced under 
very unfavorable condiions. It appeared 
soon that there were very little fish on 
the fishing grounds and that the liver 
was leaner than usual the past years; at 
the same time the prices fell down to 
kr. 400 ($110) per barrel, unrefined quality. 
The fishery settled with a production of 
8,972 barrels of codliver oil. 

The price on codliver oil the whole 
summer and a part of the autumn was 
about kr. 400 ($110) per barrel. In No- 
vember and December the inquiry was 
better, which affected prices so that 
they rose to about kr. 500 per rrel, 

The great inquiry for all kinds of in- 
dustrial oil and codliver oil has so af- 
fected all stocks that they ‘have been 
quite sold out, so we have to commence 
the new season on od conditions. 

The British Purchasing Agency has 
commenced to buy codliver oil, and the 
Norwegian Government has fixed the 
maximal price on this article to kr. 2.50 


The result ’ 
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per kilo f. o. b. Norwegian port for un- 
refined quality. One tin-lined barrel con- 
tains 106 kilos net. As it is prohibited to 
export codliver oil, it is uncertain if the 
exporters in this trade will get license to 
export to America next year. 

This year we have exported 47,000 bar- 
rels of codliver oil. 


Production of Codliver Oil, 


‘Hectoliters, 

 ! PPP ei 76,211 
SPP errr eerie 8, 

REEL ee et) en 57,171 

TEs ccccccuscecccocsVescceeacateeseathe 918 

SDM 0 45's 6000 083d.0 Coensoueeunceceseasune 60,068 

Exports of Codliver Oil. 

114 liters 

PST ee 61,461 

PONE. 6s 6000s cwrivie shee cebssheuys scceeuie 39,400 

PBR cues eccet es tes ee tess sé tenga 083 

| See ere ee en 112,390 
BOM: cveccrcceeteecetepeees ceseacwenbnne 7, 

Prices F,. 0. B. Norway. 
Per barrel. 

BPEL 62 ist) Cos ea en bese keonenun $20.00 to $15.00 

BPR FC cpsncvonereseeeesncunede’ 30.00 to .00 

DUES Os cdeéaeaeeebaebandan teense 15.00 to 20.00 

B.S 880-69 Fee7sesacks crabvatte 20.00 to 80.00 

wi EEL TET EL eee 85.00 to 160.00 


Newfoundland Cod Liver Oil 
Outlook Bright. 


Generally the demand for cod liver oil 
during January and February is very 
dull, as the wholesale buyers have laid 
in full requirements for the winte@. The 
past year was an exception, as there was 
a continuous demand for all the finest 
non-freezing oil obtainable right through 
the winter. 

During March and April the results of 
the Norwegian catch became known, and 
when the news was circulated that fhe 
whole of the Norwegian output had been 
purchased at the fabulous price of $7 


per imperial gallon, it started the great- 
est excitement amongst our refiners of 
cod liver oil. 

Everybody wanted to start refining oil. 
The Newfoundland government  recog- 
nized the splendid opportunity to extend 
this business. They saw that some con- 
trol was needed or the output would be 
one of quantity regardless of quality and 
therefore detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the country. 

The government wisely passed a law 
making it necessary for every person to 
take out a license before any factory 
could be started, 

The Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
was placed in charge and he drew up 
rules and regulations of a stringent na- 
ture. He named two supervisors to visit 
all the tactories and see that these rules 
were carried out. 

One of these men was the well known 
Norwegian instructor, M. B. Simonsen, 
who has given such satisfaction in re- 
cent years. By his patient and pains- 
taking work he has brought the quality 
of the Newfoundland oil up to a very 
high standard, 

It was Mr. Si vs busi to 
teach the men a uniform method of pro- 
ducing the sweet, white oil. Mr. Coyle, 
the other inspector, followed up this 
work i» a vigorous way and in several 
cases closed up the factories of care- 
less men. 

lt was a happy combination and the 
results of the season’s work have been 
exceedingly gratifying to the govern- 
ment. They established a control that 
had a most wholesome effect and will 
show its geod effects for years to come. 

Our fishing operations start in June 
and were just getting into good shape 
when the news came that the output of 
the Norwegian oil was arriving in BEng- 
land and having a most depressing ef- 
fect on prices. 

It then became known that the -Brit- 
ish Government had outbid the German 
Government and had secured practically 
the entire output of Norwegian produc- 

on. 

This put a very considerable damper 
on the trade. Many of the refiners closed 
up their factories or reduced their oper- 
ations so that they could work in a more 
economical way. 

It is impossible to give any statistics 
of this season’s work, but the demand 
for oil has been exceedingly good. Our 
exporters arranged for reasonable figures 
and throughout the season have sold 
freely at very much less figures than it 
could be obtained elsewhere. 

The Newfoundland oil is now being ex- 
ported to all quarters of the globe and 
gaining a mame on its own merits. 

Mr. Simonsen, the Norwegian expert, 
states that he never saw better oil and 
the quality is certain to be appreciated 
more and more when it becomes better 
known among the chemists that the 
Newfoundland oil comes wholly from 
the livers of codfish, whereas the Nor- 
wegian product is very largely a mix- 
ture of all kinds of livers. 

The outlook for Newfoundland cod 
liver oil is exceedingly bright and the 
prejudice that some had had, has now 
died out. 

The Newfoundland Government has re- 
ceived many complimentary remarks for 
the able way they are carrying out the 
modern method of a strict government 
supervision .that Is needed everywhere to 
give confidence to the most conservative 
buyers. 

The following statistics will give some 





idea as tc the export during recent 
years. Government figures to end of 
Jume each year:— ; 
Gallons, 
RG Bonar accuenhoncsusababaeseanial 403 
1904- 5 114,506 








Ses 


oo 
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High Prices and Smaller 
Production in Sponge 
Fisheries, 1916. 


Reviewing the sponge fisheries for 1916, 
the most impressive feature has been 
the remarkably high prices, exceeding 
all former records. Although the crops 
have not come up in quantity to former 
years, the higher prices received have 
offset the limited catch. Stocks of Medi- 


terranean are far below former years, 
the war naturally having greatly cur- 
tailed and lessened the supply, the fish- 
ermen having had to quit the industry. 
Many firms are short of the fine Greek 
toilet varieties, 

Sponge divers with headquarters at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, have not had 
an overabundance of success in finding 
new sponge beds, The amount and size 
of the year’s catch has been consider- 
ably under former seasons. A noted de- 
cline in_the better grades has _ taken 
place. Fear is expressed that, despite 
the various laws intended to protect the 
industry and growth to a certain size, 
slowly but surely our American terri- 
torial waters are becoming denuded of 
the better grades. The highly prized 
true Rock Island sheepswool producing 
beds are pretty well fished out and in- 
ferior Gulf varieties are — = 
under the designation ‘‘Rock Isl F 
softer and less durable article. 

In order to overcome the matter of 
adulterated sponges some dealers are of- 
fering sponges of a given size and meas- 
urement by the piece and reconstructing 
the method of marketing, as in selling by 
the ee it obviously is no object to 
“load” sponges with weight-making 
adulterants. ‘Loaded’ sponges often 
bring about disputes and controversies 
over sponge bills, which unpleasantness 
is remedied when sold by measurement 
or pinee. 

Pieces at the primary Florida fisheries 
ruled as follows:— 

Pound. 


Forms Florida Rock Island sheepswool, 

1 to 2 pieces to pound..........+. - $4.25 
Forms Florida Rock Island sheepswool, 

2 to 3 pieces to pound.......... 0004.35 
Forms Florida Rock Island sheepswool, 

8 to 4 pieces to pound........+..065 4.50 


ana '—a 


OIL PAINT AND 


Forms Florida Rock Island sheepswool, | 75 
“Uy, oO, = eet eee ween eee eteeeene oeetel 
Forms Florida Rock Island sheepawool, , 4s 
a eee een eee eeeee eee eereeeeee oe e440 
Forms Florida Rock Island sheepswool, 
Forms Florida Rock Island sheepswool,, - 
No. 2 Rock Island. “medium sizes.. i 12:25 
Cut Rock Island, medium sizes 3.50@4.60 
Cut Rock Island sheepswool...... 45 
Cut Rock Island small sheepswool. 





Yellow medium sizes.......-- ecocveve 1.00@1.25 
NO. 2 yellow. .cccercccccccvescecs cove OO 
AMGOLE BTASS.. secre scsereeeerccesene 


ee . -40 
Products of the Bahama fisheries sold 
on average as follows:— 


Pound, 
Nassau sheepswool forms, medium 
siz pias ut Vebens saeesrerdecerves 2.30@2.60 
Nassau sheepswool forms, small 


BIZES cccsccsccsevcccccsessessserenss - 
Nassau sheepswool cuts, medium sizes 2.30@2.50 
Nassau sheepswool No. 2, medium 
— oversees tooes Covcecseccese compen 

assau velv medium sizes, cuts or 

" = 1.30@1.45 





forms ..... eevcccccee eeccecee 
Nassau velvet, small sizes... 
Nassau velvet, second qualit 
Nassau velvet, third quality... 






cae 
Nassau reef, forms No. 1....-+e+++++s 1.5 @1.75 
Nassau reef, No. 2.....seseeeeeeeeres 200 
Nassau grass, ne 1 medium......++ +d 65 
Nassau grass, NO. 2...--sceeeereceeeee of 
Nassau grass, NO. 3......se+sesseeee 04@ .06 


0. ° 
Nassau yellow No. 1, medium sizes.. .65 
Nassau yellow No. 2, medium sizes.. .40 
Nassau yellow, No. 3....++-+0+++ ° 





Nassau hard head, forms \No, 1. 
Nassau hard head, cuts, No. 1... 
Nassau hard head, No. 2...... Geccvee @ 45 
Nassau hard head, No. 3......+-++-++ +15 
‘Nassau hard head, slaté.......+++++6+ -26 





Less 4 per cent. tare on bale. 

The most absorbing feature of interest 
to the owners of various sponging craft 
has been the big advance in provisions 
and breadstuffs. Nearly all material and 
provisions used by the Bahama sponging 
tleet—of some 500 vessels—is drawn from 
New York, and alarm is expressed that 
the business cannot be continued on as 
large a scale as formerly owing to the 
ans abnormal market on _ food- 
stuffs. 

It must be explained that owners of 
sponging vessels provision and outfit 
craft, advancing and risking the outlay 
on the craft making a successful trip on 
their own risk. In gold mining it is 
grub staking. In submarine harvesting 
of sponges it is the same “grub-staking 
plan. The probabilities are that 1917 will 
see a short crop. 





ONE OF GREATEST YEAR’S IN HISTORY 


OF CHEMICAL TRADE RECORD OF 


1916 





Domestic Producers Called Upon to Supply Home Demand 
and Increasing Call From Abroad—Highest 
. Prices Ever Known. 


The movement of chemicals during 
the year under review will probably go 
on record as one of the greatest in the 
history of the trade. Domestic pro- 


ducers have not only been called upon, 


to supply an enormous increase in the 
consuming demand at home, but to 
satisfy requirements on a large scale 
in all parts of the world. Production 
in many items has increased under the 
stimulus in business and this gradual 
expansion in American output has fin- 
ally checked, to some extent at least, 
the advancing tendency in many de- 
partments. It must be admitted that 
the home producer has been given a 
market for his products little dreamed 
of prior to the beginning of the Euro- 
pean conflict. 

This catastrophe has opened new ex- 
port consuming channels and consum- 
ers have paid the highest prices ever 
known for chemical materials, Under 
heavy chemicals the demand for caus- 
tic soda, soda ash and bleaching pow- 
der was so great that producers sold 
their entire output on contracts run- 
ning over the year. This prevented 
first hands from ‘being factors in the 
spot market and afforded second hands 
and speculators an opportunity to con- 
trol immediate shipments through their 
resale offerings. These three chemicals 
have been in very active request for 
foreign shipment owing to the inability 
of foreign producers to meet war-time 
requirements. Carbonate of soda, bi- 
earbonate of soda and other descrip- 
tions of soda followed closely in the 
wake of the great basic material, soda 
ash. 

Acid Production. 


Manufacturers of acid experienced a 
similar business to those of the soda 
producers and many disposed of their 
output covering a period from Janu- 
ary to December. This made it diffi- 
cult for consumers to place additional 
orders and gave second hands a chance 
to work off resale goods at a satisfac- 
tory profit. It is reported that the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid has been in- 
creased materially, and in 1917 it is be- 
lieved that consumers will find it easier 
to secure requirements. The munition 
factories took enormous quantities of 
sulphuric and nitric acids, while the 
absence of potash forced a large sale 
of fertilizers in which sulphuric acid is 
the base. 

Makers of tartaric acid and crystals 
were unable to meet contract specifica- 
tions, and these interests were ‘behind 
on their orders during a greater part 
of the year. Spot crystals commanded 
as high as 5c. a pound premium over 
the contract price at intervals. While 
the movement of chemicals classified in 
our miscellaneous department was 


somewhat similar to the course estab- 
lished ‘by heavy chemicals and acids, 


there were several items that displayed 
a tendency to settle down to a more 
normal basis. 

The Ammonias, 


Aqua ammonia, ammonia alum, cop- 
peras, etc., ruled comparatively steady 
throughout the year. Acetate of lime 
worked gradually downward and 
closed at the minimum trading basis 
for the year. Blue vitriol broke 
sharply from its record price at the be- 
ginning of the year and never recov- 
ered its loss. 

Potash products revealed the most in- 
herent strength owing to the scarcity 
and extremely high prices of the basic 
material, muriate of potash. Commer- 
cial white arsenic, after following an ir- 
regular course, strengthened rapidly at 
the close of the year on active buying 
by glassmakers and paris green pro- 
ducers, who had allowed their stocks 
to dwindle with the idea that they 
could purchase arsenic at more attrac- 
tive figures. The market for white sal 
ammonia, became oversold late in fall, 
and spot offerings were very scarce, 
with buyers paying record prices. A 
feature which caused considerable 
complaint during the year was the 
trouble experienced in getting trans- 
portation companies to handle ship- 
ments promptly. Delays in shipping 
resulted in embarrassing conditions at 
several points. We heard of paper 
mills closing down owing to their ina- 
bility to get sulphur, 

The following table shows the latest 
census figures on several chemicals and 
affiliated products, giving the value of 
these products compared with 1909:— 


DRUG REPORTER 


Bicarbonate of Soda. 


The tendency of prices has been 
slowly but persistently upward during 
the past year. The strong conditions 
prevailing in soda ash greatly in- 
creased the cost of production, and 
closing prices recorded an advance in 
bicarbonate of soda equal to 55c. per 
hundred pounds. Makers experienced 
a satisfactory demand, and no impor- 
tant accumulations reached second 
hands for resale. The following table 
shows the price variations in bicarbon- 
ate of soda for each month during the 
past year. Prices are week end and 
are on the pound basis in barrels at 


works :— 
c—— 1916 ——+ 
High. Low. 
SRBGOEY  6.6-6.0.5.0 00-0 0600602 6506 50 1.20 
FODPURIY seccccccccvccsccces 1.60 1.50 
MATER sovcccccccscccsecccces 1.65 1.60 
ADT cccccccssccscccsecsccsse 1.65 1.65 
MOY cccccvcoccscccccesesccere 1.65 1.60 
June ..... 1.65 1.60 
July ..eee 65 1.65 
August , 65 1.65 
September 65 1.65 
October .65 1.65 
November 65 1.65 
December -75 165 
GBP ccccccecesccccccccesecce 75 1.20 





Bleaching Powder. 


The highest prices ever paid for this 
item were recorded during January and 
February when business was booked at 
14c, a pound. Demand throughout the 
entire year has been unusually active 
as makers have not only been called 
upon to meet an increased home con- 
sumption, but to cover requirements all 
over the world. Early bookings were 
so heavy that scarcely a producer 
could quote on contract after June. 
During the last six months of the year, 
second hands controlled the spot mar- 
ket and consumers were able to secure 
resale offerings to satisfy wants. Com- 
petition among these interests caused 
a gradual easing of prices. The low 
figures of the year were recorded in 
October and November when _ sales 
were made at 4%c. a pound. Export 
packages have commanded a premium 
of 2@2%c. a pound over the large 
drums used for domestic consumption. 
Following is a table of spot prices per 
pound for the past four years. The 
figures are based on the closing quota- 
tions each successive week on the 
pound basis:— 





mm _1912—_,, 
High. Low. 
January 1.30 
February 1.35 
March ..... 1.30 
BOTT cecccscccsecees 1.30 
BE encesaseesdecerceeseesse 1.22% 
WUD. e0oscoevosescensacescess 1.2 
DOT woevesccesevveccsvccesoss 1,20 
AUBUSE ccccccccosccccccsccces 1.20 
September 1,20 
oo , SPP rere ree 1.20 
November .. 1.20 
December 1.20 
WOOP, coccececrecs 1.20 
1916 
H. L. 
January ...1. - 14°13 
February ..1. wa 14 9% 
March t 10% 8 
April ......1. ° 4 8% 8 
GEO cccseseks 25 .20 p 8% 6 
June ......1. .20 61.37% 8 6 
POE cscess .20 40 1.387% 8 4% 
August ....4. .20 x 1.50 6% 4% 
September .3.00 2.00 2.50 1.75 6 4% 
October ....2.00 2.00 4.50 2.50 6 4% 
November .2.00 1.75 6.00 4.00 6% 4% 
December ..1.50 1.37% 11.00 6.00 6% 4% 
BORP ccvces 00 1.15 11.00 1380 14 4% 


Caustic Soda (76@78 Per 
Cent.). 


This market opened the year under 
very strong conditions. During the 
previous fall nearly every important 
producer had disposed of his yearly 
output on domestic and foreign con- 
tracts and new consumers were forced 
to apply to second hands to cover 
wants. The embargoes on exports of 
this material levied by foreign coun- 
tries forced many foreign consumers to 
purchase their requirements in Amer- 
ica, This foreign buying with an enor- 
mous increase in domestic business 
kept our producing plants running to 
capacity throughout the entire year. 
The highest price recorded was in Feb- 
ruary, when sales were made at 64@ 


Five-Year Production, Chemicals and Affiliated Products. 


Industry. 

Chemicals— 
Acids 
RRR rr rer neers errr 
MEUGURUONT TOUCOOIAIB 6c ots s0.0ocete cd seneoeess 
Cyanides 
Plastics 
Sodas and sodium products 
Sodas 


Chemicals produced with the ald of electricity.. 


Allied products— 
SPVOCCIED BMG OtPROtMinscicccccccccsciccescs 
Essential oils . 








Fertilizers 


NED MME VAFMIGMOR s occ cccccesescccccecccecs 
Petroleum refining..... 

BOOBY occere. eekbe tds Awto bss been celae das 
Woved distillation 


The prime factor causing the present 
inflation of chemical prices is the Eu- 
ropean war. When peace is restored, 
our chemical market will likely see a 
revision of prices on a lower basis 
trobably as spectacular as the ad- 
vance. Below are market reviews on 
various chemicals with price tables ap- 
pended for comparative purposes. 


Per cent. of 


--——Total value of products——, increase, 
1914. 1909 1909-1914. 

++ $30,001,364 $24,325,602 23.3 
es 8,467,969 3,022,355 14.7 
ee 4,964,408 3,215,728 54.4 
ee 2,398,674 1,941,893 23.5 
-» 13,895,784 7,472,732 86.0 
22,616,696 20,061,505 12.7 

; SY. Fr eee eee 
as 8,097,720 5,184,437 56.2 
29, 661,649 18,451,461 60.8 

.. 20,576,769 15,954,574 29.0 
; 2,565,361 1,773,304 44.7 
41,453,339 40,139,661 3.3 
168,388, 405 111,871,481 50.5 
149,049,820 127,472,819 16.9 
396,361,405 236,997,659 57.2 
135,340,499 115,455,172 17.2 
10,236,332 10,215,901 0.2 


64oc. a pound flat on spot. Resale lots 
came out more freely as the season 
progressed on account of the relatively 
high prices prevailing, and these even- 
tually brought values down. The low- 
est figures were registered in July and 
August when business was booked at 
34ec, a pound flat. In September prices 
recovered to 4c. a pound, and the mar- 


ket was maintained at or above this 
level throughout the balance of the 
year. Below is a table showing the 
high and low flat prices recorded dur- 
ing each month of the past year. 
Prices are on the pound basis and are 
compiled from ‘week end figures:— 


High. Low. 
JANUATY ceecccecececes 5% 
February 6 
MATER cccccvcrcscscvecscceseves 6 
ADTIL cccccscevsecesececcvvcvens 5% 
MAY ceccccccsersescessvssevcens 5 
TUNA crcccccsvescccveccccseccese 4% 
JULY ccccerrccccsreccesssesecce 3% 
AVBUISt cocccccceeces 3% 
September 3% 
October ..++. 4 
November 4% 
December 4% 
) ¢):) eee eee ee 3% 





Sal Soda. 


Year-end prices reveal a net advance 


of 10c. per hundred pounds. Goods 
were scarce in the spring, owing to 
active home and export business, and 
the high cost of soda ash. Later pro- 
ducers worked under more favorable 
conditions, and the market became 
easier. Resale lots had a tendency to 
unsettle prices. Below is a table of 
prices for 1916. These figures are com- 
piled from closing quotations each suc- 
cessive week, and are on the 100- 
pound basis, in bags or barrels. Kegs 
were held at premiums of 1l5c. cwt, 
over the following quotations:— 


Hig Ww. 

POMUNGG scciscoisedesdeaseVest $1.00 $0.85 
4» SRPLEE EERE Lee eee 1.10 1.00 
DGOR se vovessccocéucevscvesne 1.25 1.10 

BET ncvsadiavcrsesedeouseeere 1.50 1,25 
EO pecccecccsccesestecceneess 1.50 1.25 
FORD 6 vbcc csceecedéstenrgenedecs 1.25 1.00 
TMM pebess c8scceearesavervare 1.15 1.00 
BE viccccevawudensidaesees 1.15 1.00 
DOMEOTRDEP ccc ccccescnccessece 1.15 1.00 
QORGREP a ceccescvccsveccesesese 1.15 1.00 
WOVGMBOP ccs ccccccccccnccoces 1.15 1.10 
DOCCMOP cc cscsccccccccscccece 1.10 1.10 
WORE coccovescss (che RU SwER es es 1.50 -85 


Soda Ash 58 Per Cent. Light. 


The year has been phenomenal in the 
consumption of American soda ash. 
Domestic producers have been called 
upon to practically supply the alkali 
demands of the world, and business 
has been on an enormous scale, with 
producers withdrawing from the 
market during the summer months 
because they sold their capacity on 
contracts. During the latter part of 
the year second hands controlled the 
spot market with their resale offerings 
and this kept prices unsettled. Below 
is a table showing the high and low 
flat prices each month for light 58 
soda ash during 1916. The figures are 
compiled from the closing quotation 
each successive week, and are on the 
pound basis:— 





—e 

Low. 
January 1% 
February 4 
MUN ~givdonbkévasddtacdccen ewes 3% 
DERE ceccanccecenececvovscceces 2% 
MEE ‘pauedutpevesdreeebikecesvas 2% 
MD. Eeeescecevcseseseseecevece 2% 
WE Mehehahias sess deenes vad hos 2% 
BEE Gaccnceée oveceseunee tees 3 
September 3 
October ..... 3 
November 3% 
December 3.05 
re 1% 


Acetic Acid 28 Per Cent. 


Prices of this acid have been gov- 
erned chiefly by the variations in the 
basic material—acetate of lime. Busi- 
ness for export has been very active 
in the higher tests, and during the first 
six months of the year spot offerings 
were very small, with leading produc- 
ers unwilling to quote except to old 
consumers. After July offerings be- 
came freer, and prices gradually weak- 
ened under increased competition. The 
following table shows the high and 
low spot prices of acetic acid in the 
New York market for each month 
during the past three years. These 
figures are based on the closing quota- 
tion each week and represent the 
pound basis in cents:— 

-—1914—, 
H. L. 
1.77% 1.62% 1% 1% 10 6 


7—1915-— -—1916— 
H lL. H lL 





4a 
1.77% 1.624 1% 1% 10 8 
. 1.65 = 1.50 1% 1% 10 8% 
. 1.65 1.50 2° 1% 8% 7% 
. 1.65 1.50 2 3 1% 5% 
1.65 1.50 2% 2 6% 5% 
1.65 1.50 2% 2% 6 5% 
1.65 1.50 2% 2% 6 S 
1,65 1.50 3 3 5 3% 
1.65 1.50 3% 3 4 3% 
1.65 1.50 5 8% 4 38% 
1.90 1.75 7 38% 6 4 


Muriatic Acid 22 Degrees. 


The tendency of this market was 
irregular, the highest prices being re- 
corded in June under an active de- 
mand from the color and dye makers. 
The year closed at practically the 
same price basis upon which it opened. 
Resale lots were freer during the last 
six months, and competion remained 
keen all through the latter part of the 
year. Below is a table showing high 
and low monthly prices for 22-degree 
acid for 1917. Prices are on the pound 
basis, and are compiled from figures 
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prevailing at the close of each suc- 
cessive week:— 


January 
February 
March ........ 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee TY 





October 
November .. 
December 
Year 


Nitric Acid 42 Degrees. 


A pronounced scarcity of spot offer- 
ings was noted during the first five 
months of the year. This was caused 
by enormous sales to the explosive 
makers. After this period a moderate 


increase in production took place and 
offerings gradually became freer, 
thereby depressing spot values. Be- 


low is a table showing prices for 42 
degree nitric acid during the past year. 
Figures are based on the closing quo- 
tations each successive week and are 
on the pound basis: 





H. L. 
SEED 6600 ckscccesvecnveeveses 9% 8% 
DT 3 sboNnc0eustbccnantensd 9% 8% 
8% 
8% 
8% 
8 
8 
s 1% 
AT TORS eae + a 7% 7 
rrr ar ™% 6% 
EE fob'sn5 kceebewaceenséewel 6% 6% 
I beeveteavevcrncscnaseses 6% 6 
M. fealaes ooseCeksVetdsubsiteses 9% 6 


Oxalic Acid. 

Uncertainty has featured the price 
movements in this acid. The scarcity of 
available material during most of the 
year checked active buying, and the 
spot market was subject to the views 
of second hands. Later in the year 
arrivals of Dutch oxalic created an 
easier feeling, and prices gradually 
yielded from the previously established 
high points. The following table shows 
the high and low spot prices of oxalic 
acid per pound in the New York 
market for each month during 1914, 
1915 and 1916. These figures are based 
on the closing quotation each week 


and represent the pound basis in 
cents :— 

1914. 1915. 1916. 

@, % = Es H. lL. 
January —§ ™% 7 13 #12% #00 650 
February .. 7% 7% 138 12% 64 60 
March ..... 7% .7% 13 12% 80 64 
AT cccces 7% ™ 19 18 80 7 
MY. seiccee 7% ™ 19 19 7% 1 
Se bveves 1% ™ 2&2 19 72 65 
GE vedere ™% %™% 30 2 66 «(O68 
August <o 12 40% 35 61 58 
September... 21 20 44% 40 62 60 
October .... 18 14 48 41 2 57 
November... 14 13 61 50 59 64 
December... 13 13 51 50 64 47 
[ee sevete 20 8 51 12% 8:0 47 


Sulphuric Acid. 


The production of sulphuric acid in 
the United Staes in 1916 was much 
greater than in 1915. The estimated 
production of sulphuric acid of 
strengths of 50 deg., 60 deg. and 66 
deg. in 1916, expressed in terms of 50 
deg. acid, is 4,475,000 tons, an estimated 
increase over the production in 1915 of 
600,000 tons, or more than 15 per cent. 
The increase was distributed about 
equally betwen acids of strengths of 
50 deg. and 60 deg., as there was a 
small decrease in the production of 
acid of strength of 66 deg. 

The most notable feature in the sul- 
phuric acid industry was the enormous 
increase in the production of acids of 
Strengths greater than 66 deg. The 
estimate shows a production of these 
stronger acids of over a million tons 
as against a production of less than 
200,000 ton in 1915. It is not feasible 
to express the amount of these higher 
acids in terms of 50 deg. acid; there- 
fore the total given for them is in ad- 
dition to the total given for acids of 
Strengths of 66 deg. or less. 

The estimated output of acids of 
strengths of 60 deg. and 66 deg. in- 
cludes by-product acid produced at 
copper and zinc smelters. The output 
of acid so produced in 1916, expressed 
as 60 deg. acid, amounted to nearly 
950,000 tons, or practically the same as 
in 1915. However, over 110,000 tons of 
acid of higher strengths was produced 
at these smelters, a quantity nearly 
double that produced in 1915. 

The market conditions throughout 
the country are reported to have been 
on the whole better than in 1915, and 
the value of the product will probably 
be somewhat higher than it was even 
during that year of high prices. 

The estimates are based on returns 
received by Philip S. Smith, of the 
United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, from more 
than 95 per cent. of the producers and 
on estimates of the outputs of the rest. 
It is believed that the figures are rea. 
sonable and that they will approxi- 
mate very closely the final figures, 
which will be made up when the com- 
plete returns are received. 


OIL PAINT AND 


The following table shows the prices 
of sulphuric acid 66 degrees in car lots. 
The figures are compiled from prices 
prevailing at the close of each suc- 
os week, and are on the pound 

asis: 






c— 1916—_, 
H. L. 

MEE | 80 64-6:0.40.00% 8600.60 i004 0 3 2 
DONORS Se seccrctovesvesdscedeve 3 2% 
S84 VUE s eR New ividsests000¥.04 3 2% 
EEE, 865000006 0.6 68 6es csecacbeaset 3 2% 
De 6 eeUe CCU Fn h8 0s ade cethes andes 3 2% 
BE “CRU ECUVENDS SU dbosi dicot ee ute 3 2% 
” , MER A OLE eee 2% 1% 
August .... 2 1% 
September . 2 14 
HODEP cecsees. 2 1% 
DIOUGMENOD coc ccccccccecscteseeces 2 1% 
BPOORTIDOE. sve scsvessccvavveseceee 2 1% 
MOT. 0 6u68decns muccendvaseseseccs 3 1% 


Tartaric Acid Crystals. 


Makers sold their output on contract 
early in the year and few were in a 
position to accept much outside busi- 
ness after June. This kept the spot 
market in very limited supply and 
gave second hands an opportunity to 
scalp profits on resale lots. Crystals 
were in very active request, particu- 
larly for export purposes. The sub- 
joined table shows the highest and 
lowest quoted prices of tartaric acid 
crystals in the New York market for 
each month since January, 1913, and 
also the highest and lowest points 
touched in each year from 1913 to 1917. 
The figures are based on the closing 
quotations each successive week:— 


TARTARIC ACID CRYSTALS. 


1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 

B. i ie ee 
Jan 20% 30% 31% 31% 40% 37% 62 52 
Feb.... 30% 30% 81% 81% 40% 37% 70 55 
March.. 30% 30% 31% 30% 40% 37% 77 66 
April... 30% 30% 30% 304 39 38 85 66 
May.... 30% 30% 30% 30% 404% 39 79 66 
June 30% 30% 30% 30% 48 7 66 
July 30% 30% 80% 30% 4: 72 66 
Aug 30% 30% 75 30% 461%4 46% 70 66 
Sept 32% 30% 80 70 4614 46% 70 66 
Oct. 32% 31% 55 50 47 464 70 66 
Nov 32% 31% 48 42% 52 47 70 66 
Dec..... 82% 31% 44 40% 55 49 70 66 
Year... 32% 30% 80 30% 55 387% 85 52 


Acetate of Lime. 


The highest prices for this chemical 
were established during the first half 
of the year. Heavy demand from the 
acid and acetone makers taxed the ca- 
pacity of acetate of lime producers and 
available offerings for additional wants 
were kept at a very low state. Later 
in the year makers caught up with 
contract specifications and the feeling 
became easier, with prices being re- 
duced to 5.05c. in September and 3.50c. 
in October. The latter price remained 
unchanged over the balance of the 
year, The following table gives the 
high and low contract prices of ace- 
tate of lime in the New York market 
for each month since January, 1913, 
and also the highest and lowest points 
touched fin each year from 1913 to 1917. 
The figures are based on the closing 
quotations each successive week:— 








1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 

ms. 2h H. L. H. & H. L. 
Jan. . 2.55 2.50 1.80 1.76 2.05 2.00 7.05 6.00 
Feb. . 2.55 2.50 1.80 1.75 2.05 2.00 7.05 7.00 
March.. 2.55 2.50 1.55 1.50 2.05 2.00 7.05 7.00 
April... 2.56 2.50 1.55 1.50 2.56 2.50 7.05 7.00 
May 2.55 2.50 1.55 1.50 3.05 2.50 7.05 7.00 
June 2.56 2.50 1.55 1.50 3.55 3.50 7.06 7.00 
July 2.55 2.50 1.55 1.50 3.55 3.50 7.05 7.00 
2.55 2.50 1.55 1.50 3.80 3.75 7.05 7.00 
2.55 2.50 1.55 1.50 4.05 4.00 5.05 3.50 
2.05 2.00 1.55 1.50 4.55 4.00 3.55 3.50 
2.05 2.00 1.80 1.75 5.10 4.50 3.55 3.50 
2.06 2.00 2.05 2.00 6.10 5.00 3.55 3.50 
. 2.55 2.00 2.05 1.50 6.10 2.00 7.05 3.50 

Arsenic. 


The lowest prices for this chemical 
were recorded at the beginning of the 
year, and there was relatively little ac- 
tivity noted during the entire first half 
of the period under review. Domestic 
consumers during the interval allowed 
their stocks to run low, and the sta- 
tionary prices prompted comparatively 
few to look ahead. The belief was 
general at this time that prices would 
eventually settle to a more attractive 
buying basis. Late in the fall domes- 
tic consumers, particularly the glass 
and paris green makers, attempted to 
buy for replenishment and found the 
market in limited supply with traffic 
conditions preventing much spot being 
obtained. Prices advanced sharply dur- 
ing November and December, and the 
market closed at the best figures of the 
year with the tendency upward. Below 
is a table of spot prices in the New 
York market for each month since 
January, 1918, also the highest and 
lowest points touched in each year 
from January 1, 1913, to December 31, 
1916, inclusive. These figures are ‘based 
on the closing quotations each succes- 
sive week:— 


1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 

a tn Se SEP Re H. L 
Jan..... 6 4% 2% 2% 4 4 5% 3% 
Feb..... 4% 3% 38% 8 is 6% 5% 
March.. 4% 4% 3% 3 4 4 6% 6% 
April 4% 4.00 3 8 4.4 66 614 
ar... 2 ae 2 8 4 6% 6% 
June.... 3% 38% 3 3 8% 8% 64% 6% 
July. 3% 3% 3 2.80 38% 3% 6% 6 
Aus. 3% 3% 5 280 8% 3% 6% 6 
Sept. 2.25 3.1745 5 3% 81% 6% 5% 
Oct. . 3203.00 5 5 34 3% 6% 6 
Nov. 3% 3.00 5 5 8% 3% Hh 64% 
Dec. 3% 3.60 4% 3% 4% 3% 8 8 
Year 5 $00 5&5 2% 4% 3% 8% 3% 


high trading level. 


DRUG REPORTER 
Barium Chloride. 


Makers oversold the market early in 
the year and prices established a new 
Later, production 
increased and offerings gradually be- 
came freer, thereby easing values. The 
difficulty experienced in getting goods 
from abroad shifted practically the en- 
tire demand upon domestic producers. 
At times the scarcity of spot goods was 
pronounced and the market was ina 
rather nominal condition. The follow- 
ing table shows the high and low spot 
prices of chloride of barium per ton in 
the New York market for each month 
during the past three years. These 
figures are based on the closing quo- 
tations each week, using the ton basis 
in dollars and cents: 


-1914-—,_ -—-—1915-— —-—1916-—_, 

Tigh. Low. ‘High. Low. High. Low. 
Jan... 32.00 82.00 50.00 50.00 110.00 110.00 
Feb... 32.50 82.00 60.00 50.00 140.00 130.00 
March 32.50 32.00 50.00 50.00 140.00 140.00 
April. 32.00 82.00 65.00 60.00 140.00 140.00 
May.. 32.00 32.00 67.50 60.00 140.00 130.00 
June. 22.00 32.00 70.00 67.50 130.00 110.00 
July... 32.00 82.00 100.00 70.00 125.00 105.00 
‘Aug... 100,00 32.00 110.00 100.00 110.00 100.00 
Sept-, 150.00 130.00 100.00 95.00 110.00 100.00 
Gct... 100.00 90.00 100.00 85.00 110.00 100.00 
Nov.. 90.00 60.00 115.00 90.00 110.00 100.00 
Dec... 65.00 53.00 116.00 100.00 100.00 95.00 
Year. 150.00 32.00 115.00 50.00 140.00 95.0 


Blue Vitriol (Large Crystals). 


Heavy export business at the begin- 
ning of the year resulted in new high 
prices for this sulphate when sales 
were recorded at 23c. a pound. The 
restricted production of the material 
abroad forced many foreign consumers 
to look for supplies in America, and 
leading producing concerns here have 
placed a splendid export business at 
the best prices on record. After initial 
sales had been made for foreign ship- 
ment, demand subsided sufficiently toa 
allow a more favorable trading basis, 
and the tendency was gradually down- 
ward until August and September, 
when car lots sold at 8c. a pound. 
From this basis prices recovered to 
14c. at the close of the year. Numer- 
ous resale lots came on the market 
during the latter part of the year, and 
these had a tendency to keep spot 
prices unsettled because of the keen 
competition among second hands. The 
foliowing table shows the highest and 
lowest quoted prices of blue vitriol 
per pound in car lots for each month 
since January, 1913, and also the 
highest and lowest points touched in 
each year from 1913 to 1917. The figures 
are based on the closing quotations 
each successive week:— 





1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 

i A H. L. ML. H. L. 
Jan, 5% 5% £4.844.80 4.554.385 23 14% 
Feb. 5% 5% 4.804.80 4.55435 23 2 
Mar, 5% 5% 4.80480 4.554.35 21 17 
Apr, 5% 5% 4.804.80 6.75600 20 17 
May 5% 5% 4.80 4.65 7.006.75 20 14% 
June 5% 5% 4.65 4.65 7.257.00 15 9 
July 6% 5% 4.65 4.50 1257.25 10 Ss 
Aug. 5% 5.00 4,504.50 7.257.25 10 
Sept. 5.005.00 4504.50 7.257.25 10% &% 
Oct. 5.005.00 4.50 4.35 7.00 6.50 12% 10 
Nov. 56.005.00 4.35 4.35 7.26.50 14 12% 
Dec, 6.005.00 4.354.535 13.007.00 23 8 
Year 5% 5.00 4.804.35 13.004.35 .. 

Brimstone. 


This market has remained at a sta- 
tionary price of $30 a long ton, New 
York basis, and at $30.50 Baltimore. 
Domestic producers have experienced 
the greatest demand during the past 
year ever known for this product, and 
while no figures are obtainable at this 
writing as to the actual consumption, 
it is believed to be far in excess of 
any other year on record. The most 
unfavorable feature that buyers have 
experienced was the inability of rail- 
roads to handle shipments promptly. 
Freight rates have ruled abnormally 
high, and these with the general con- 
gestion have been the cause of com- 
plaint between both buyers and sellers. 
Reports have been current of small 
consumers closing their plants owing 
to their inability to get supplies. The 
advance of the year found conditions 
steadily growing worse in the shipping 
line, and the close showel a deplor- 
able situation from a transportation 
point of view. Leading sellers urged 
consumers to buy far enough ahead to 
discount freight delays, but many of 
the smaller paper mills, ete., have not 
storage capacity for more than thirty 
days. Sicilian brimstone has not been 
a factor in the American market, and 
Japan has sold most the surplus sul- 
phur in the country to Russia. Amer- 
ican producers, therefore, have not ex- 
perienced foreign competition to any 
great extent. The estimated produc- 
tion of Sicilian sulphur for 1916 is 
270,000 tons, against 319,260 tons in 1915. 
No figures are given on the consump- 
tion, but the consumption for 1915 is 
placed at 359,784 tons. Stocks at 
Italian shipping points on December 
31 are placed at 323,860 tons. The 
scarcity of labor in Italy and the 
higher cost of production resulting 
from increased operating expenses 
caused prices to advance to $40 a ton 
at their coast. The Sicilian production 
has been confined practically to Italy. 


The Chlorates. 


An active demand has featured these 
markets during a greater part of the 
year. Heavy foreign purchases have 
caused periods in which the market 
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was almost bare of supplies. Late in 
the year resale stocks came upon the 
market and second hand competition’ 
had a tendency to unsettle spot quota- 
tions, with the result that prices for 
small quantities sold under the views 
of leading factors. Large lots, how- 
ever, were firmly held at maximum 
quotations, and considerable business 
was placed for home and export pur- 
poses. Below are price tables of 
chlorate of potash and chlorate of 
soda. Quotations show the high and 
low for each month during 1916, and 
are compiled from the closing figures 
each successive week on the pound 
basis :— 
Chlorate of Potash. 








cal 
High. Low 
"eben MMCCLLE RERELe 50 45 
POCO coc ccccecusevtetocednsrhs 65 50 
MTU cb hice ccccdceseteietevesseu 75 65 
GOTT cvcccctncccccscdeuctecesetsteu 75 6 
BET Sccsectcrdivéivencsisceceevens 75 70 
70 53 
qv 47 
T 70 45 
BODO. . 66 0.cceus choc vebeibstead 70 51 
SOE «és ch cdncgucheoueedouneeds 70 to 
POOVEEEEE 50 0ccccccsnvecescrceetes 70 67 
BOOCOP pevcccaenvedconedecdsoes 70 66 
BOGE  ccccvscndvcvinsticvedesicvese 7 45 

Chlorate of Soda. 

High. Low. 
MMOL | Srisicic sees ciseedsbecveseces 25 25 
POMOUOEY covccccasesesecescoesenes 35 26 
BE Wewdedccssabseegscsdededuive 35 35 
PUES Cece bw cccccrccsececscceseeete 35 385 
May 35 25 
June 35 35 
July . 35 27 
BEE occscccescccctscrescesesese 3h 30 
ae trong, PTTL eee a6 28 
OO SRR rr ree 35 28 
DEVO cccccrcanconsascksvgates 35 27 
SPOON ciVevccsaccccencétcusans 35 26 
BORE seccveucdicccccncssvccesecsvese 35 25 
Caustic Potash, 88@92 Per 


Cent. 


The constant scarcity of foreign 
goods and the abnormally high cost of 
producing here on account of the scarc- 
ity and strength of muriate of potash 
have kept prices at a relatively high 
level all year. Under such conditions 
small lot trading has predominated and 
sales during the early part of the year 
were made at $1 a pound, the highest 
price ever recorded. Soapmakers have 
been the principal buyers. In the fol- 
lowing tables are the high and low 
prices for 88@92 per cent. caustic pot- 
ash for each month during the year 
1915 and 1916. The prices are on the 
pound basis and compiled from the 





closing figure of each successive 
week :— 

--1915-—, 71916 

H lL. H. LL. 

POND ccncdeeceseneve 9 8 70 62 

EEE. g.5.6400006406.4% 9 8 100 65 

f 9 8 1.00 95 

25 20 1.00 90 

23 2 1.00 & 

88 30 95 ot 

40 40 90 86 

39 38 90 85 

BeCOMDOh ei vcccccccsss 39 38 90 85 

CEPONEP  coccecepescoves 40 39 90 «683 

November .........+.0+ 60 41 95 85 

December cecsccccccces 60 60 95 87 

WP. cateevawind octcees @ 8 1.00 62 


Refined Saltpeter. 


High prices for muriate of potash 
and nitrate of soda greatly increased 
the cost of producing refined saltpeter 
and the market has ruled steady with 
only occasional price depressions due 
to resale offerings. During the latter 
part of the year the tone was very 
firm with the market in upward ten- 
dency. The following table shows the 
high and low spot prices of refined 
saltpeter in the New York market for 
each month during the past three 
years. These figures are based on the 
closing quotation each week for granu- 
lar in car lots at cents per pound:— 


7~1915—, 7--1916-— 
H. L. H,. L. 
i Peer ree 8 7 38 35 
>. eet 8 7 38 35 
March 8 7 38 35 
April 12% 12 86% 35 
May 12% 12% 36% 35 

June 15 12% 86% 20% 
July 17 17 30% 25 
Dries 6tnd 18 18 25 25 
Sept 18 18 82 25 
Oct. 18 18 82 81 
Nov 38 18 * 33 31 
a 38 35 85 81 
ee 88 7 38 23 








Price Increases Marked Lon- 
don Chemical Market. 


Generally speaking supply of heavy 
chemicals has been inadequate to the de- 
mand, and this, associated with the higher 
cost of production, has resulted in pro- 
nounced increases in selling rates. Dearer 
sulphuric acid has, in part, contributed to 
higher charges for alum and ammonium 
copper and iron sulphates. Higher cost 
of mining and freights have influenced 
upward movements in arsenic, borax, 
boracic acid, saltpeter and sodium nitrate. 
Potash salts have been scarce and have 
mostly advanced—permanganate being 
much dearer. Ammonia has moved up 
and also the compounds into which it 
enters. Sulphur has had a remarkable 
augmentation, reflecting the curtailment 
of shipments from Italy, etc. Bleaching 
powder has ascended through the _ de- 
pletion for war's purpose of available 
supplies. The citrus acids were both 
manipulated up to about 4s., but have 
since receded to somewhere about their 
starting points. 

The following table summarizes the 
movements in 1916 of some of the more 
important chemicals, prices being spot:— 
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; Acetic acid, glacial, cwt... 
Arsenic, Cornish whito, cwt 
Arsenic, cornish white, cwt 
Ammonium sulphate, ton. 
Bleaching powder, ton. 
Boracic acid, cwt..... 
Borax, cwt......... 
Citrie acid, TT Tt ee CEE 
Carbolic acid, crude 60 per cent., gal. 
Carbolic acid, crystals, 59 degrees C., we 
Copper sUiphate, tO. ccssssccccscessessceces 
Cream of tartar, 98 per cent., cwt. ‘ 
BEPOOTR GRIER, COM. cccccwcccvessvcsssseeces -F 
Se Wy COE yc nne coer csveecsvvtesenivess 
Oxalle acid, Ib...+-..... 
Potash, caustic, SS-00 per cent., Cwl....... .. 
Potashes, Montreal, CWt...---ccceeeesseeceves 
Potassium bichromate, ib . 
Potassium carbonate, 90-02 per cent, cW 
Potassium chlorate, Ib..... ‘ 
Potassium permanganate, Ib...... 
Potassium prussiate, Ib....... ° 
Sal ammoniac first lump, ton... 
Saltpeter refined, cwt. : ‘ 
Sodium bicarbonate, ton. ey 
Sodium nitrate, tonm............. 
Sulphur flowers, ton.. 

Tartaric acid, tb.. 












OIL PAINT AND 


Highest Lowest 

i s. d £ es 4d, 
265 0 O 115 0 
o 2100 0 O wo 0 wo 0 GO 210 0 
28 0 





0 28 0 Oo 42 0 0O 
0 20 060 CUO 62 6 =O B05 0 
0 au lO 0 oO Ho vo 
0 438 0 O 0 0 43.0 
0 3 0 0 0 o 25 0 
0 28 Oo 6 0 24 
0 +5 Oo +4 0 3 4 
0 14 9 13s oO 138 
15 0 0 65 0 0 65 10 0 
0 “5 6 OO 182 6 O 1x0 6 
0 woo 0 230 0 © 20 0 
0 wo 0 600 O ow Oo 
0 a & .«@ .s © 1 4 
0 320 0 0 05 6€«8:~COO 30000 
0 15 0 oO 1H 0 0 0 0 
0 6 0 16 O 1 6 
0 1809 0 0 10 0 0 120 0 
0 16 0 26 0 15 
0 49 O 11 6 O ‘v 
” 5 G “ 40 0 3.6 
Ha) 0 0 70 0 0 70 ov 
0 wo Oo 0 67 O 0 i O 
i 140 0 0 160 0 0 W0 600 
16 15 0 20 0 0 20 15 0 
0 2 0 0 “0 0 © 20 0 
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NEW YORK FERTILIZER 


MARKET FOR YEAR 


GENERALLY HELD TO BE SATISFACTORY 





Only About Half Usual Takings at the Outset of 1916, but 


in the Fall Demand 


for Mixed Fertilizers 


Brought Good Prices. 


The census report for 1914 was issued 
during the year, and gives a detailed re- 
port on the fertilizer industry, with com- 
parisons for 1909. Reports were received 
from 1,124 fertilizer establishments in 
1914, the total products of which for the 
year were va'ued at $168,388,405. Ol 
these 1,124 establishments, the principal 
business of 784 was the manufacture of 
fertilizers; 179 were cottonse *d-oil mills; 
63 were engaged primarily in the ren- 
dering of grease and tallow, and 43 in 
slaughtering and meat packing, and the 
remaining 55 establishments were dis- 
tributed among some 15 industries, such 
as the manufacture of soap, glue, canned 
fish, bone products, fur goods and 
leather goods, which produce waste 
material of fertilizing value. 

Output in 1914. 

The output of fertiliz'rs in 1914 aggre- 
gated 8,414,959 net tons, valued at $152,- 
815,786, consisting of 4,488,565 tons of 
complete fertilizers, valued at $97,046,- 
825; 1,116,739 tons of ammoniated fer- 


tilizers, valued at $24,344,271; 1,760,290 
tons of superphosphat®es, acid phos- 
phates and concentrated phosphates, 


valued at $16,145,659, and 1,049,365 tons 
of other fertilizers, valued at $15,279,031. 
In addition, there were manufactured for 
sale other products to the value of $15,- 
572,619, including oil, glue, grease, bone 
black, sulphuric acid, chemicals, etc. 
The value of the fertilizer products re- 
ported by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of manufacture 
inc’uded above was $15,192,253. 

At the census of 1909 there were re- 
ported 843 establishments — comprising 
550 engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers and 293 that produced 


- fertilizers as a subsidiary product—the 


output of which was valued at $111,- 
871,481. Of this amount $100,089,971 rep- 
resented the value of 5,618,234 tons of 
fertilizers and $11,781,510 the value of 
other products. 

The value of all products in 1914 was 
thus $56,516,924, or 50.5 per cent, more 
than in 1909; and the output of fertil- 
izers in 1914 exceeded that in 1909 by 
2,796,725 tons, or 49.8 per cent., in quan- 
tity, and by $52,725,815, or 52.7 per cent.. 
in value. 

Poor Start for the Year. 

The fertilizer trade in the early part 
of the year left much to be desired. 
Demand was not up to expectations, and 
during the early spring some manufac- 
turers complained that consumers were 
not taking much mor? than one-half of 
their usual allotments. The fall season, 
however, found a good call for mixed 
fertilizers, and, as good prices were se- 
cured by manufacturers, the year was 
gen°rally regarded as favorable finan- 
cially to’producers. Among the features 
of the material market may be men- 
tioned the increase in home production 
of sulphate of ammonia, The sold-up po- 
sition of the mark?t in the latter part of 
the year shows, however, that there is 
still room for expansion in order to mak» 
this country independent of outside 
sources. 

Shipping Conditions Marked Factor. 

Shipping conditions were prominent in 
the market for some materials. [or in- 
stance, high ocean freights on nitrate of 
soda helped to put up values here. Ex- 
ports of phosphate rock were sma 1, but 
this was due not so much to scarcity ol 
vessels as to the shutting off of markets 
which are large consumers of phosphate 
rock under normal conditions. In the 
latter part of the year shipments by rail 
from one part of the United States to 
another were affected by the congestion 
on the railroads, and undesirable delays 
resulted. The menhaden fishing season 
was not successful in Northern waters 
but a fair catch resulted in the South. 

Prices for scrap were strong at all 
times, and returns to producers were 
proportionately high, so that the season 
was a success financially, even though 
the amount of scrap produced was not 


as large as in some preceding years. 
Dried blood and tankage were in com- 
paratively small supply at all times, and 
stocks were well controlled. The highest 
prices on record were paid for ,both 
dried blood and tankag? in the Chicago 
market in the latter part of the year. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The increase in production of am- 
monium sulphate in the United States 
during 1916 was the greatest ever re- 
corded. An estimate of the actual pro- 
duction of all ammonia at coke and 
gas plants places the total at 325,000 
tons (sulphate equivalent). This shows 
an increase of 47.7 per cent, over the 
production of 220,000 tons in 1915. By- 
product eoke ovens produced 272,000 
tons, or 83.7 per cent. of the total. 

The following estimates are based 
on the known capacity of by-products 
coke plants now operating or under 
construction:— 


Estimated 
working 
capacity in 
ammonium 
sulphate. 
No. of Tons per 
ovens, year. 
Completed plants (coke 
ovens), January 1, 1916.. 6,199 266,140 
Completed plants (coke 
ovens), January 1, 17.... 6,990 319,900 
Under construction (coke 
ovens), January 1, 1917.. 2,137 142,560 
Actual production at gas plants, 
FORD 66000600660 66 00vcnnnevccesee 53,000 
Total capacity, coke and gas plants, 
BD ce ccaddovessccecesvceteisedes 515,460 
Per cent. 
Growth tn capacity of coke ovens, 
WIG CO ITT... cccccccccccccccece 20.2 
Growth in capacity of coke ovens, 
BUAL 00 Wise cca wwe cscs cvekenes 44.5 


It is probable that the full capacity 
of coke ovens and gas works will reach 
in 1918 580,000 tons or more of ammon- 
ium sulphate, i. e., about 120,000 tons 
of nitrogen. The demands of the in- 
dustries for nitrogen, both in am- 
monia and in nitrate of soda (exclud- 
ing export products and fertilizers), do 
not exceed 70,000 tons of nitrogen per 
annum. For ammon'‘a alone they are 
not over 25,000 tons of nitrogen. 

Stocks Well Sold Up at Close. 

In spite of the increase in domestic 
production, stocks were well sold up in 
the latter part of the year, and im- 
ported grades became more prominent. 
With German supplies cut off, interest 
centered in the English markets. The 
export trade of Great Britain for the 








year is shown as follows: 
1916. 1915. 
Exported to— Tons Tons. 
wrance oe capeeks 24,721 1 1,430 
Spain and Canar 67,378 68,370 
DEE cep naegeesess 2,004 1.071 
Dutch East Ind 79,737 93,967 
Japan Sesiesss 9, 155 10,537 
United States......+---+e+- 6,258 16,377 
British West India Islands 11,80% 12,755 
Other countries ....++++e6+ 58,256, 73,346 
Totals ..ccccccccesccscces 259,312 293, 853 

Domestic and Foreign Sulphate 


Prices. 

At the beginning of ‘the year domes- 
tic sulphate was offered at $3.75 per 
100 pounds, and English sulphate was 
quoted at $4 per 100 pounds. Restric- 
tions on shipments of sulphate from 
the United Kingdom placed the market 
in a nominal position. Offerings of 
domestic sulphate were increasing in 
volume, and the diminution in foreign 
supplies was not felt. During the sum- 
mer prices for domestic sulphate held 
at $3.10 per 100 pounds for quite an 
interval, 

As demand increased in the fall 
prices began to stiffen, and later in the 
year the sold-up position: became a 
factor and limited stocks strengthened 
prices, and at the close stocks were so 
closely sold that prices were entirely 
nominal. During the closing ,months 
of the year imported grades came in 
for ‘a better inquiry, and prices were 
strong, with closing quotations at 
$4.30 per 100 pounds. 


DRUG REPORTER 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The nitrate of soda industry was fea- 
tured in many ways in the year under 
review. With reference to the indus- 
try in this country, it is found that 
shipments to and actual arrivals in do- 
mestic ports were much larger than 
ever before in the history of the trade. 
As there did not appear to be any 
large stock on hand at the close of the 
year, it is inferred that the bulk of 
arrivals was absorbed by consumers, 
and that consumption was larger than 
in preceding years. Turning to the 
point of production, it is noted that 
the output in Chile established a new 
high record, and shipments from there 
also were larger than ever before. The 
total production for the twelve months 
has been about 63,200,000 quintals, 
against 38,200,000 quintals last year 
and 53,500,000 quintals in 1914. Ship- 
ments to all parts have been about 
64,600,000 quintals, against 44,000,000 
quintals in 1915 and 40,100,000 quintals 
in i914, 

Stocks in Chile at the end of the 
year were 16,300,000 quintals, as com- 
pared with 17,099,000 quintals a year 
previous. 

larly Fear of Accumulation. 

There were fears in many quarters 
at the beginning of the year that prices 
for nitrate would be depressed by ac- 
cumulation, and it was thought that 
the only way ‘to maintain a firm 
market would be to limit production. 
The statistical position at the end of 
the year proved the fallacy of this. 
For the greater part of the per'od there 
was a scarcity of tonnage for moving 
nitrate from Chile, and in view of this 
the shipments were especially note- 
worthy, 

Price Range for Year. 

High ocean freights were influential 
during the year in establishing prices 
at consuming markets. Opening the 
year sellers quoted nitrate in the local 
markets at $3.25 per 100 pounds. In- 
creased ocean freights were responsible 
for upward revisions in January, and 
in February the high point of $3.90 
per 100 pounds was reached. As prices 
went higher demand fell off somewhat, 
and resale lots began to appear on the 
market. As a result, prices weakened. 
During the summer months the tone of 
the market was easy. By September 
the low level of $2.90 per 100 pounds 
was reached. A firmer tone was noted 
from then on till the end of the year, 
and closing prices were $3.25 per 100 
pounds, which was identical with the 
quotation at the beginning of the year. 
The unusual demand for nitrate of soda 
in domestic markets was due to the 
wider use of this product in the ex- 
plosives trade. Fertilizer manufac- 
turers _were normal buyers or better, 
but without the heavy buying from 
makers of munitions this country could 
not have absorbed the record receipts. 


Phosphate Rock. 


According to returns for 1915 there 
was a marked decrease in the amount of 
phosphate rock sold in that year. Sales 
for 1915 are plac2d at 1,835,667 long tons, 
valued at $5,413,449. This is a decrease 
of almost 900,000 tons as compared with 
the amount marketed in 1914. Figures 
for 1916 are not yet available, but as the 
foreign demand was restricted by in- 
ability to make shipments it is expected 
that sales also will compare unfavorably 
with those for 1914. Conditions in the 
phosphate rock industry were touched 
upon in a government report issued dur- 
ing the year. The report stated that 
soon after the outbreak of the European 


yar the phosphate mining companies of 


Florida — not only the companies that 


produce the higher grade of rock for ex- 
port, but also those that supply the do- 
mestic trade—either curtailed production 
v-ry materially or suspended mining en- 


tirely. 





were reporetd to have disposed of their 
stocks. This caused other holders to 
put up their prices, and the inside figure 
was placed at $2 per ton. 





Fish Scrap. 


The manhaden fishing season started 
in Southern waters the first of June, 
though the boats were out before 
that in the North. Returns in the 
North were very poor, so poor that 
some companies did not operate very 
long, and all the boats had cut out be- 
fore the end of the season. Returns 
from the Chesapeake were poor in the 
earlier part of the season, but the 
catch improved later on, and in spite 
of pessimistic reports the total catch 
showed up fairly well. Good prices 
were realized on sales of fish scrap, and 
the season was financially successful 
for Southern operators. There were 
practically no stocks on the market 
when the new fishing season started, 
and the buying movement for the new 
production of scrap was active enough 
to keep supplies from accumulating. 
Hence the market was free from selling 
pressure, and the high prices obtained 
for other animal ammoniates also acted 
as a bullish factor. In the early part 
of June, when the first supplies of fish 
scrap were on the market, sellers were 
quoting $3.50@3.75 per unit of am- 
monia. This price was f, o. b. Southern 
works. This price did not attract buy- 
ers, and in a short time the price was 
lowered to $3 per unit. The market 
then recovered gradually under pessi- 
mistic reports on the catch of fish. 
Fishing operations continued until well 
into November, but stocks of scrap 


were small at that time, and had 
passed from -preducers. The closing 
prices represented the figures asked 


for resale lots, and were $4.35 and 10. 


Potash Salts. 


f From the time hostilities broke out 
in Europe shipments of potash salts 
from Europe to this country began to 
fall off. During 1916 imports into this 
country were far below those of 1915 
and were insignificant when compared 
‘with the amounts normally received. 
Shortage of supplies, therefore, was 
the outstanding market feature. Mu- 
riate of potash opened the year with 
$475 per ton quoted, and sales were 
made early in January at $465 per ton. 
‘Ait this price muriate was not attrac- 
tive to the fertilizer trade and practi- 
cally all sales during the year were to 
chemical manufacturers. The number 
of chemical manufacturers who could 
use murite to advantage also was lim- 
ited. Hence, actual consuming demand 
was quiet for the greater-part of the 
period. Stocks were pretty well con- 
trolled, ‘but at times odd lots were 
thorwn on the market and sold at con- 
cessions. 

‘There was a gradual decline in prices 
for muriate in the first half of the year 
and in June offers were made as low 
as $265 per ton, which was the lowest 
open quotation during the year. The 
market held close to $300 per ton in 
July and August. Early in September 
sales were made under the $300 level, 
ibut later in the month the asking price 
was advanced to $400 per ton. From 
that time to the end of the year prices 
were firm, and the closing quotation 
was $450@460 per ton. In the latter 
part of the year Japanese muriate was 
on the market at prices considerably 
under that asked for the German 
grade. Sulphate of potash was quiet 
throughout the period and prices at 
times were wholly nominal. The same 
is true of kainit and manure salts. 

The supply of kainit and its impor- 
tance in 1916 may ‘be inferred from the 
fact that only thirty-six tons were im- 
ported in the year. Offerings of do- 
mestic potash were on the market in 
greater volume than ever before, but 
wre not large enough to make up to 
any extent for the loss in imports. 





Shipments of phosphate rock to Ger- 
many, which hitherto has been a large 
consumer, have, of course, almost entire- 
ly ceased, and those to other countrie: 
have been seriously interrupted. The 
active call for sulphuric acid and the 
high prices quoted tended to cut down 
production of acid phosphate, and thus 
sowed up demand for phosphate rock 
from domestic consumers. These condi- How War Limited Potash in 
tions were true for 1916 as well as for 
1915, but some of the plants in Florida, Fertilizer 
after closing for a lengthy period, again : 
started to operate, and stocks are being The fertilizer business for 1916 has been 
- oa continued in many cases under condi- 
stored, so as to meet the urg2nt export tions presenting great obstacles. The 
demand which is expected to be met aS o¢ontinuance of the war, with the re- 
sultant stopping of all potash shipments, 


soon as shipments can be made. pemer 
4 Florida Stocks. made it necessary to continue the intro- 
aoe se ns ike i duction of limited quantities of potash 
It is evident, therefore, that atoc 810 into fertilizers. Some of this potash con 
Florida ar? large and are increasing, but aining material was originally of Ger- 
4 t g 
this is not a depressing influence on the man origin, but during the current year, 
market. Prices for phosphate rock dur- with the incentive of high prices for 
ing the year were pretty steady. At the potash, many domestic sources have been 
beginning of the year quotations natal aa agg interests were probably 
Florida land pebble, $1.75@3.25, f. 0. P. the first to produce potash on a commer- 
Port Tampa; South Carolina, kiln dried, 


cial scale and in large quantities in this 
$3.50@3.75, f. o. b, Ashley River; Florida country, and their plant at Marysville, 
high-grade rock, 77 per cent., $5@6.25, 


Utah, is eredited with a production of 
f. o. b. Mlorida ports; Tennessee rock, thirty tons of sulphate of potash a day 
.v@80 per cent., 35@5.50, f. o. b. Mount 


from rg ee ere * 
> . 9E ps ware 5 The kelp beds of the Pacific have also 
Peasant; 75 p ¥ cent. guaranteed, $4@5, scopiieg a considerable. quantity. in the 
a e (se ) “] *9 -aoX ov. 4 fe ainin : 
closing month of the year F.orida land nh ea til Bre pg aor , my to 2% 
pebble stiffened in price. Sellers who s 
were offering freely at the lower level 


In the early part of the year a gov- 
ernment report was issued showing 
that production of potash in the 
United States in 1915 amounted to a 
value of $350,000. Production figures 
for 1916 are not yet available, but will 
show a good gain over 1915. 





per cent. of actual K-20. This has also 
been used for fertilizer purposes, as have 
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various trade wastes of varying compo- 
sition. 

Dust from cement kilns has been re- 
covered and in instances contains from 
9 per cent. to 14 per cent. of potash. 

The United States Government is re- 
ported as considering at the present time 
the compulsory recovery of potash-con- 
taining materials from all by-products in 
the various industries of the country. 

In spite of the curtailment of potash 
supplies, the largest manufacturers are 
still offering 2 per cent. of potash in 
their goods, though the high price of 
potash compared to normal times, and 
the fact that in many instances such 
satisfactory field results were obtained 
by the farmers with goods containing no 
potash, have resulted in very large sale 
of fertilizer containing only ammonia and 
phosphoric acid. It may have been due 
to the splendid climatic conditions, 
which were almost ideal in this locality 
for growing crops during the past spring 
and summer that the goods containing 
no potash made such a favorable show- 
ing in the field. A rough estimate would 
seem to show that at least 7 per cent. of 
the fertilizer used in 1916 contained no 
potash at all. 

The sulphuric acid question, which be- 
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came very serious in 1915, has continued 
without abatement. The manufacture of 
munitions and other heavy chemicals has 
called for so much sulphuric acid that 
the fertilizer manufacturer who buys his 
acid has been compelled to meet the most 


severe competition for this product, 
which has sold at the highest figures 
ever known in the trade. Manufacturers 


of sulphurie acid,. on the other hand, 
have been experiencing new high costs 
of production, due to increasing ocean 
freight rates on pyrites, high cost of 
labor, lead, and all other items which 
enter into the cost of manufacture. 

Phosphate rock has been abnormally 
low in price at the mines in Florida, due 
probably to the cutting off of exports, 
as a large tonnage in the past has gone 
to German ports. On the other hand, 
coastwise freights have been so high that 
many shipments of rock have moved by 
rail to destination, which formerly were 
covered by schooner or barge. 

The consumption of fertilizer, on the 
whole, has been equal to the previous 
year, and the fertilizer manufacturers 
deserve no little credit for having ad- 
justed themselves so rapidly and so well, 
to the abnormal conditions recently pre- 
vailing. 





BALTIMORE FERTILIZER TRADE REVIEW 
FOR 1916 RECORDS MANY REAL CHANGES 


Jan, 15, 1917. 
struck and ac- 


Baltimore, 


Balances have been 


counts adjusted, and the members of the’ 


fertilizer trade of Baltimore are in a 
position to take a survey of the results 
which have been achieved in 1916. On the 
whole the last year is to be pronounced 
satisfactory. The volume of business, 
perhaps, did not come up to expectations 
and the members of the trade were left 
in a state of uncertainty during a large 
part of the time, but, when all is said, 
the fact remains that the summing up is 
better than the manufacturers and deal- 
ers felt encouraged to hope for at least 
in some months, and 1916 will go down 
into fertilizer history as a period that 
tried the resourcefulness of the trade. 
but vindicated in a splendid manner the 
stability and the importance of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
quantity as well as with respect to mon- 
etary value, the fertilizer trade made 
distinct gains over 1915, which is all the 
more gratifying since a very general re- 
adjustment and a revision of methods 
had been made necessary by reason of 
the fact that some of the crude mate- 
rials ‘had been practically eliminated 
from consideration, while others were 
offered in much reduced quantities vol- 
ume, which made it necessary for the 
manufacturers of mixtures to have re- 
course to other supplies and virtually to 
educate the consuming public anew. 
Much money and time had been spent in 
making propaganda for certain supplies 
which were cut off by the war, so that 
a revamping of formulas became essen- 
tiai, and the buyers had to be influenced 
to change their attitude toward brands 
previouslv used, for the reason that con- 
ditions forced a change in the composi- 
tion of these brands. This work has 
been successfully accomplished by the 
fertilizer trade, in which, of course, Bal- 
timore holds a foremost rank, and thanks 
to the work done the business is today 
on a sounder basis than perhaps ever 
before. It is in this respect that the fer- 
tilizer men of this city are entitled to 
the highest commendation. They rose 
not only equal but superior to the situa- 
tion and managed: to restore order out 
of chaos, as it were. 


Business Ahead of Other Years. 


Estimated quantitatively, Baltimore's 
fertilizer business in 1916 is perhaps to 
be placed ahead of all other years. Gains 
that must be regarded as entirely normal 
were meintained in the face of very ad- 
verse circumstances, and the tonnage 
turned out doubtless marks a new rec- 
ord. Gauged by its money value, the 
business must also be held to have 
touched a new mark. A survey made in 
1913 by one of Baltimore’s foremost men 
of affairs placed the value of the ferti- 
lizer trade of this city at not less than 
$15,900,000, including fertilizer substancés 
and acids mainly used in the manufac- 
ture of fertiiizer mixtures. This was be- 
fore the Furcpean war, when prices ruled 
Kt 4 much lower than they have since 

en. 


of Last Year’s Trade 


$25,000,000. 


It would be a very conservative cal- 
culation to place the increase in the value 
of materials since then at not less than 
2 per cent. As a matter of fact, acid 
phosphate, for instance, is today quoted 
at $11 to $12, as against a nermal price 
of $7.50 and $8, which means a rise of 
much more than 25 per cent., being nearer 
50 per cent. But, taking the very lowest 
basis that can well be allowed—and It 
will be seen that the value of the trade 
last year cannot have been less than 
$20,000,000, and probably went considerably 
above this total. The sum named does not 
make any allowance for the natural gain 
in business, estimated at 12 per cent. a 
year, which in the three years that have 
elapsed since the survey was made would 
bring the total value of Baltimore’s fer- 
tilizer trade up to approximately $25,000,- 
000 in 1916. This city, for that matter, eas- 
ily retains its place as the foremost center 
of the fertilizer business in the country 
and in the world, for it is well known that 
artificial fertilization and the use of arti- 
ficial fertilizers are farther advanced in 
the united states than anywhere else on 
the habitable globe, a statement which 
has some justification in this connection 
in order that the status of the Baltimore 
fertilizer industry may be properly fixed. 
As previously stated, the rade here 
made gains both in quantity and with re- 
gard to value, new records being set in 
beth directions. The beginning of 1916 
was not auspicious and three or four suc- 
ceedine monhs failed to improve upon the 
prospect High expectations were enter- 
tained by the manufacturers of mixtures 
concerning the demand, but the South had 
not yet recovered from the prostration 
and unsettlement caused by the war and 
the slump in cotton prices, while the 
North was still to experiene the benefit 


Value 


of the extraordinary rise in the prices 
of all agriculural products since real- 
ized and hardiy tound itself in a position 
to be a liberai buyer. Furthermore, the 
climatic conditions were against a large 
distribution of fertilizers. It will be re- 
membered that the winter lingered ex- 
ceptionally long in the lap of spring, as 
it were, and the farmers were disap- 
pointed in their expectations as to early 
planting. Then, when the weather did 
improve and it looked as though the de- 
ficiency in the demand for fertilizers 
might be made up, a prolonged drought 
came along, and hopes that the earlier 
shortage might be compensated for at 
least in part had to be put aside. 


on Before Strength 
Came. 


Not until the summer was well ad- 
vanced did the agricultural interests be- 
gin to obtain very decided encourage- 
ment, The continuation of the war had 
given rise to an extraordinary demand 
for foodstuffs of all kinds, while crops 
everywhere suffered more or less from 
bad weather. Throughout Europe a de- 
ficiency in the yield of the leading ce- 
reals, and in fact all crops, was noted, 
and in the United States the situation 
proved to be not much better. This 
caused a tairly steady advance in prices 
of farm products and the farmers began 


Summer Well 


to buy fertilizers in larger volume than 
it had seemed for a time they would 
want. Even the outlook in the South 


improved in consequence of the rise in 
the price of cotton eventually to the 
highest figures since the Civil War, and 
the outlook for ferilizers was accordingly 
strenghened. 

On top of this greater demand for mix- 
tures naturally came a marking up of 
the prices for crude stocks. Even in 
l1yl5 tnere had been some receipts of cer- 
tain materials previously used in very 
large quantities. These receipts ceased 
entirely in 1916 and the embargo became 
complete and absolute. This shutting 
out of stocks drawn upon to a very great 
extent before of course threw additional 
burdens upon the sources’ supplying 
other stocks, and it followed inevitably 
that the quotations should be marked 
up. It had become necessary for the 
manufacturers of gixtureg to inform 
their customers that they would have to 
get along wihout potash mixtures, and 
on propaganda began to show real re- 
sults, 


Volume Stronger as Year Closed. 


The latter part of 1916 took on an in- 
creasingly satisfactory aspect. Orders 
were held back for a time and the move- 
ment was rather slow in developing, but 
the season was lengthened considerably, 
and in the end the volume of business 
ran ahead of the previous year and most 
Other years, in fact. Furthermore, the 
revision of prices that was made neces- 
Sary by the great advance in crude 
stocks carried the returns into such high 
ground that the year wound up with 
the manufacturers as well as dealers in 
much better shape than they had reason 
to expect early in 1916. All probably aid 
more business than they had done in 
1915, and on a far more remunerative 
basis. Buyers who’ at first hesitated be- 
cause they were told they could not get 
the old mixtures which they had been 
accustomed to, and even more so for the 
reason that they considered the quota- 
tions too high, eventually were forced by 
the logic of the situation to- meet the 
terms of the seliers, and the high prices 
which the farmers received impelled them 
to make liberal purchases. 


Prospects for 1917 Excellent. 


The prospects for the new_ year may 
be regarded as excellent. One of the 
greatest obstacles to a good business— 
holding back on the part of the pur- 
chasers because of advances in the quo- 
tatlons—has been overcome, ‘The ideas 
of the consumers of fertilizers have 
worked up to the higher level, and it will 
not be hard to hold them there if con- 
ditions should warrant a continuance of 
the prevailing lists. In fact, higher 
prices having been once established, the 
fertilizer manufacturers may be able to 
obtain them even when crude materials 
have eased off somewhat, it being far 
less difficult to maintain a certain range 
than to work up to it. With the prices 
farmers to invest heavily in fertilizers 
of agriculural products of all kinds hold 
ing the advances made or even going 
beyond, as has been the case of late with 
wheat, there is every incentive for the 
in order that the crops may be swelled 
as much as possible, for the world will 
need them. regardless of whether the 
war is ended now or not. At the same 
time the fact is to. be kept in sight that 
the stocks of crude materials have only 
not increased, whatever may be said 
about the demand, but have even been 
diminished, because various materials, 
among them potash, are virtually elimi- 
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nated froin this market. While thus an 
augmented inquiry for mixtures is to be 
lookeu for, the trade is without means 
to add to the volume of stocks available 
for the manufacture of these mixtures. 

Supply of Nitrates and Ammoniates 


Narrowed. 


Nitrates and ammoniates, moreover, 
have been drawn upon freely as a result 
of other special requirements, so that 
the supplies procurable for the fertilizer 
trade are distinctly and seriously nar- 
rowed, Under these circumstances it is 
hardly possible to escape a maintenance 
of the prevailing quotations, with a pros- 
pect of. a still further rise, though the 
cessation of war would almost at once 
cut off one very important requirement, 
that of nitrates and other materials for 
munitions. Even in this event the fer- 
tilizer trade may be expected to remain 
good, since the soils in various coun- 
tries have been impoverished by the exi- 
gencies of the war, and this deficiency 
must be compensated for. 

The remarkable range of prices for 
crude stocks that prevailed during the 
year is strikingly shown in the sub- 
joined tables, which give the quotations 
approximately at the beginning of each 
month, the intervening weeks being pro- 
ductive of fluctuations in between the 
figures supplied. The quotations were 
about as follows:— 


Price Ranges in 1916. 





Tankage, Blood and Fish Scrap. 
Tankage, Fish 
ll and 15, Blood. scrap. 
January $3.40 $3.40 see 
February 3.45 8.37% 
March 3.35 
BER sescccices BAT 
TRAP vecccoss 5.4 
GORD cccsccsecosess 2.90 
. are 2,05 
pS Perr e 3.17% 
September .......- SAT 
October .....+... 3.60 
November ........ 4.85 
December .......-. 410 
Acid Phosphate, Nitrate of Soda, 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Sul- 
Ni- phate 
~Acid phosphate— trate of of am- 
14%. Wi, soda, monia. 
January $13.50 $14.00 $5.5 
Fevruary 13.50 14,00 5 
March ..... 13.50 14.00 
April ...0s. 13.25 13.75 
BEGY ncccone 12.00 13.00 
June 11.00 12.00 
July ..ccces 10,50 11.00 
August 10.50 11.00 
September.. 10.50 1140 
October..... 10.50 11.00 
November.. 10.50 11.00 of 
December... 11,00 12.00 3.12 4.30 
Potash. 
Muriate, Sul- 
Kainit, per ton phate. 
January ,........ evs $475.00 see 
February ........ 480,00 
March ....cessess ote oes 
pe Serre reer eee 
pS eye ese 
SORD caveseccsvee 200.00 
PUNY cnceccvcceese ese 
Ce Peas 296.00 
September ...... a9'0 
October .....--.-- 


November 
December 


Bone. 
3and 50 land 60 
ground, bone- 
4% and 50, steamed, flour, 
ground, raw. in bulk. in bags 
January ......... 32.00 $27.00 $27. 0 
February ........ 32.00 28. 27.00 
eS reer 32.00 28.00 27.00 
Ce. eres eee 82.00 28.00 27.00 
OS ae 32. 28.00 27.00 
SORA. orevenrceans 32.00 28.00 27.00 
JULY wcccccccocves 32.00 28.00 27.00 
PE errr 82.00 28.00 27.00 
September ...... 32.00 28.00 27.00 
October .......0¢ 32.00 28.00 
November 35,00 30.00 
December ....... 34.00 30.00 
Potash Virtually Abandoned by 
Trade. 


It will be observed that quotations on 

tash are few and far between, this 
being the result naturally of the cessa- 
tion of shipments. While the first two 
or three months of 1915 made some addi- 
tions to the stocks of potash in this 
country by imports, all of the last year 
presents a blank in this respect, and 
under the circumstances all quotations 
were merely relative. They could not 
even be called approximations, and the 
fertilizer trade practically abandoned the 
use of potash as an ingredient, dismiss- 
ing it from consideration. 

This naturally invites attention to the 
imports of crude stocks as « subject of 
importance in that it shows to what ex- 
tent supplies from abroad were cut off 
the United 


and the manufacturers of 
States were dependent upon home re- 
sources. The returns of the Custom 


House disclose a very heavy decline in 
the importations of fertilizer materials, 
a result at once of the embargoing of 
shipments by the operations of the war- 
perhaps as much in 


ring nations and y 
consequence of the reduction of ocean- 
going tonnage and the pre-emption of 


this tonnage by countries at war to pro- 
vide actual necessities. Thus the ship- 
ments of potash from Germany to the 
United States ceased entirely, while the 
receipts of sulphate of ammouila, a prod- 
uct largely shipped in times of peace 
from the United Kingdom, were heavily 
reduced. Furthermore, the curtailment 
of these receipts was not accompanied 
by an increase in the arrivals of other 
materials, the necessities of the war and 
the lessening of sea tonnage evidently 
serving to limit such traffic. Only in the 
imports of pyrites was there an increase, 
and this cannot well be credited to the 
fertilizer trade, for much of the business 
of the producers of sulphuric acid has 
been with manufacturers of munitions. 
It is probable that old stocks have been 
drawn upon more freely than before to 
mnake up in part at least for the defi- 
ciency in the imports, but the fact re- 
mains that the home resources had to 
be relied on more extensively than ever, 
and the volume of the business done in 
mixtures splendidly attests the extent of 
these resources and their availability. 
The receipts of crude stocks, together 
with their declared value, compared with 
the figures for 1915, were as follows:— 
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Receipts of Crude Stocks. 


Nitrate of Soda, 

















—.916— +, ——1915 
Tons Value Tons. Value, 
Jan. $216,862 = ..+-5 sees 
Feb. 126,215 6,676 $150,658 
BEGTGM,., .csve kesdes ‘Magee "> eee 
April 551,102 15,081 282,866 
May. 508,830 =10,540 348,427 
June 11,852 412,617 
July * 5,882 120,644 
Aug 5,800 162,868 
Sept 10,685 209,614 
WObeoss * ides Sees Abeee. suareeeee 
Nov OT4e | oskecs,. “pees 
Dec 193,699 10,459 268,455 
Tot 105,849 $2,521,255 76,975 $2,016,149 
Ammonia, Sulphate of. 
-————1916 -——,_ —_—_—1915-_——— 
Tons Value Tons. Value. 
Jan. 289 $21,515 1,884 $107,122 
Feb. 503 38,911 803 218 
3. Ce ee 610 33, 8&5 
Sth «ite eee 1,364 81,751 
ay.. 148 33,067 422 25,725 
June.. 7s 5,779 141 8,839 
vewwe 167 8,757 
103 7414 
443 34,398 
$77,312 5,074 
Kainit. 
~ 916 ~~, ————1915 
fons Value Tons. Value. 
Meets  onsve — ‘eben 176 $1,012 
cess 64%» 328 345 
PENG, sevice,  ..  pobedl Udebes 
Pic. «e¢5s.  ‘s000e “—S05ee 
BEES aces.. aston... exeme eoeegue A Tees 
gebes 44 2, 57 


Manure Salts. 
1916 


Tons Value. - Tons Value. 
PER ces vesse | | OWN 2,587 $31,581 
BeMivds § ) aead 0 Baw es $25 2,450 
March. i nsese tenes 1,088 8,799 
) 7 ST Co ee ee 
Boe ss «80 Wenead * § *etawes” Winks gy eee 
aids eee. 8,000 «$42,880 

Muriate of Potash, 
_— 1916——— —, ————_1915_—_, 
Tons. Value. Tons, Value. 
4,567 $172,001 
4,205 158,187 

B50 


10,653 
























aa fA 1 
stave 9,121 
Sulphate of Potash, 
prmeeem GIG mrt, 1915—_—_ 
Tons. Value Tons Value, 
SOR, cre . some -._ bones 459 $18,897 
Pcsséis ganee . Sees SSS 26,874 
PS ae oy 13 1,092 
pe Ce eee eevee” ..aaune 
BEées.s Conew  —' \odbe’ 6 6.0 
PD scgh eases). bekie ial aewie? “Stee 
SUMesce wases §  aneee ‘Seenr 
Bias. adees - > a-useeh > unadhig eee 
Mess eoven .  ‘aneve no 920 
Ces és- .0eneee « - waves. «69006 ... .nen 
Miiiése  ete00  . thacs 62055 “EEE 
eases sesse §  “adece - eldee 7.0 ee 
OE, 66 oO Na ea Wes 1,416 $58,393 
All Other Fertilizers. 
eS —_—, ———1915———, 
Tons. Value Tons. Value, 
py Wren ree $57 $5,155 
WERsice peace 2,554 8,248 
March. ..... 2,718 30.48 
Fe See (eae 2,550 
CO ee . ees 910 
a. oaodee i, arr 511 
cis  so200 ,  @aeee .* Cotes 23,317 
is. . seers 3.008 §s aseds oO * Fee 
Sept... Me RS éews 688 
|. _ eee I3.0ee : sseue |” ee 
WOVies devs OOP ..a204% 21,082 
ere 2 4,358 ...+. 7,382 
Tc «rein SOE TI6. «00% $90,241 
Pyrites. 
—--———1916—__—_,, ——__1915- __— 
Tons Value Tons. Value, 
Jan 37,692 $181,562 12,812 $72,494 
Feb 29,108 177,748 §=10,493 56,360 
March 23,489 136,324 12,639 52,765 
April 13,884 85,440 8,792 54,969 
May. 31,616 155,216 7,475 31.428 
d 110.512 23,253 142,750 
108,361 21,644 112,674 
54,2 37,413 196,876 
7 7.509 65,941 
eesee 26,186 163,827 
80,152 12,801 77,267 
182,108 5,630 19,373 








Tot... 221,40) $1,308,988 186,647 $1,030,724 
Bone Dust and Bone Ash, 
- —1916 — —1915-——_—, 
Tons. Value Tons, Value, 
Jan 823 $16,633 
Peietce. Weveas | * ewteee 
See a rT 
Oe Ee a rte 
OO Pe 
DOMOss. bowen 
July 
Aug. 
ne.  sclak "sense 
iGcn  hwcee’  «  Meatey 
Sp eC 
WE te ane Ck 
Tot 823 $16,683 2,716 $62,669 
Menhaden Fisheries Fair at Season’s 
Close. 
In this connection mention should be 
made of the results of the menhaden 


fishing in the lower Chesapeake Bay and 
along the Atlantic coast, one of tho 
largest sources of animal ammonilates 
drawn upon by the fertilizer trade. Va- 
rious months during the season were 
decidedly unsatisfactory, unfavorable 
weather, but more the unaccountable 
scarcity of menhaden, serving to restrict 
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the catch. In the latter half of the sea- 
son, however, a marked improvement 
took place, and in the end the quantity 
of scrap manufactured attained very im- 
pressive proportions. This, together with 
the high prices realized for scrap and 
the exceptional returns on fish oil, made 
the season one of the best which has 
been experienced for three or four years 
and greatly encouraged the fishing com- 
panies. The price of scrap ranged well 
with tankage and blood, even though it 
did not run ahead, as has ben the case 
in the past at different times, while the 
returns on oil went up to 7c. or more a 
gallon. This enabled the fish factories 
to come out in excellent shape, despite 
the fact that the fleet was reduced by 
three or four steamers, and left the men- 
haden men in a buoyant frame of mind. 
The lower Chesapeake Bay, it should be 
explained, is one of the chief menhaden 
fishing grounds and upward of _ fifty 
steamers are annually engaged in fishing 
operations, 

Improvements During the Year. 

The confidence of the fertilizer men in 
the situation manifested itself strikingly 
in the making of extensive improve- 
ments, Within the year the sulphuric 
acid producing capacity of Baltimore has 
been greatly increased, the Davison 
Chemical Company having put into oper- 
ation additions that almost double its 
output. The new plants of the Baugh 
Chemical Company and of the Standard 
Guano Company have also been com- 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Nitrate of soda..... 
Bone and bone dust 
Kainit ..cccccoes 
Manure salt ... 
Muriate of potash 
Sulphate of ammon 
All other fertilizers. 
Pyrites 
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221,400 


329,080 
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pleted and are now turning out acid on 
an impressive scale. These two plants 
were designed primarily to serve the 
needs of the fertilizer factories operated 
by the respective corporations, and have 
not thus far been important factors as 
competitors of other producers in the 
fertilizer trade. But no doubt is enter- 
tained by those well informed that the 
output of these plants will be enlarged 
in excess of the requirements of the 
companies themselves and that they will 
in course of time bid for outside busi- 
ness. 

The F. S. Royster Guano Company has 
also augmented its acid producing facili- 
ties, but its works are intended only to 
meet its own needs. No_new_ fertilizer 
factories have been erected, and the only 
new construction of this kind has been a 
replacing of facilities destroyed by fire in 
the course of the year and an overhauling 
and extension of existing plants, like 
that of the G. Ober & Sons Company at 
Locust Point. : 

The fertilizer men of Baltimore have 
entered upon the new year with the ut- 
most confidence in the future, and the 
prospect ahead of them has seldom been 
brighter. They occupy a well established 
position and will experience no difficulty 
whatever in keeping this city in the 
forefront of the trade, the largest pro- 
ducer of artificial fertilizers in the world. 

Recapitulation. 

Below ts given a recapitulation of the figures 

embodied in the preceding tables:— 














- 1915 ‘ 
Tons. Value, 
6,937 $355,074 
76,975 2,016,149 
+ 2,716 62, 
404 2,357 
5,000 42,830 
9,121 341,147 
eevee 1,416 58,393 
48,716 cesece 90,241 
1,368,988 186,647 1,036,724 
$4,032,004 288,216 $4,005,484 





CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET IN 1916 
SHOWS REMARKABLE RANGE OF PRICES 


Western ammoniates have surely had 
a most amazing course during the year 
1916. They had what was promised to be 
a disastrous slump early in the year, 
only to recover and reach the highest 
price in the history of the industry in 
December. Prices are still going up and 
goods are becoming scarcer as time goes 
on, It is expected that Western am- 
moniates will not have reached their 
highest price until April, 1917, 

Tracing the course of Western am- 
moniates we find a general weakening in 
January, 1916. The early strength of cot- 
ton had not continued and the South was 
left with vast quantities still unsold, This 
condition of affairs did not give much 
promise of a large sale of mixed fertil- 
izers in the South. The manufacturers 
that have purchased their requirements 
earlier in the season recognized this and 
put vast quantities out on the market 
tor resale. These offerings coupled with 
those made by the packers glutted the 
market. There was a weak inquiry from 
the South and this was generally filled 
by resale lots which were obtainable at 
a shade less than the market. The South- 
ern manufacturers quoted 10 to 15 cents 
per unit ot ammonia less than the pack- 
ers. The Chicago packers did not will- 
ingly lower their prices to meet this re- 
selling competition. They thought that 
the resale lots would soon be absorbed 
and then the late demand from the small 
mixers would enable the packers to un- 
load their accumulations at a high price. 
Later in the month when more and more 
Southern manufacturers began to let go 
of their holdings the packers were forced 
to lower their prices and the market took 
on a general downward trend which con- 
tinued till July. 

Tankage Showed Early Decline. 


January tankage showed a net loss of 
5 cents per unit, as it receded from $2.90 
to $2.85. Blood slumped from $3.10 to 
$2.95. February saw a continued recession 
and the end of the month found tankage 
selling at $2.80 and 10, while blood brought 
$2.90. The surprise of the market was 
the gradual decline of prices when a dis- 
astrous break was expected, because of 
a market where all consuming inquiries 
had stopped. No new tonnage was going 
into the South and many Southern manu- 
facturers had accumulations which they 
could not dispose of. Who was taking the 
very appreciable tonnage that had been 
removed from the market? The answer is 
the animal food industry. Live stock of 
all kinds were having an excellent sale 
and prices were exceedingly high. Farm- 
ers were in a hurry to get their stock, 
especially hogs, to market and fed ani- 
mal tankage lavishly. The poor corn 
crop of 1915 had forced many farmers to 
send their hogs to the packing centers 
quicker than they wished to do. This 
course made a weak market before 
Christmas, 1915, and a strong one after, 
when the supply of hogs had diminished 
alarmingly. Digester tankage was the 
only feed available and feed manufac- 
turers had a season which was the great- 
est in the industry and which has con- 
tinued steadily since. Packers began to 
show more interest in this industry and 
we find a vast quantity of ammoniates go- 
ing into digester tankage. The packers 
recognized a steadier and higher market 
for their market and began to cater to 
it. Some packers took this opportunity 
to establish themselves in this business 
and have gradually eliminated themselves 
as fertilizer ammoniate sellers. Thus in 
the last year the fertilizer industry has 
lost a vast tonnage of ammoniates. The 
feed manufacturers furnish a readier and 
more profitable market and is rapidly 
taking from the fertilizer industry a large 
part of the ammoniates produced in the 
United States. These conditions made 
for a more steady decline in place of the 
precipitant Sonne that would have 

emed natural. 
eerhe gradual decline continued in March 
and H. G. tankage dropped 2% to 5 cents 
per unit, while blood receded 5 cents. The 
usual late buying rush of the smal] South- 


ern mixers did not materialize and there 


was nothing seemingly to keep the am- 
moniate market from dropping much 
lower, 

Net Losses in April, 


The net loss in April was 10 cents per 
unit on tankage and 7% cents per unit 
on blood. There was experienced at this 
time an excellent demand from California 
and the Northern States. These sections 
drew abnormally large quantities from 
the market and they kept a semblance 
of stability about a market which had 
apparently had its chief consumers elim- 
inated. All this time animal food manu- 
facturers were steadily buying. 

The recession continued in May. Tank- 
age declined 5 cents per unit more and 
blood 7% cents per unit. The demand 
from Ohio and Indiana continued very 
good and prices were lowered only slowly. 

During June H. G. tankage dropped 
from $2.60 to $2.50 per unit while H. G. 
blood “eased off’? from $2.70 to $2.60 per 
unit of ammonia. The Chicago fertilizer 
interests began now to recognize that 
ammontates had reached as low a level 
as they would see that year. Great 
weight was brought to bear on the South- 
ern manufacturers to buy future ship- 
ments, but sales were very light. The 
Southern manufacturers preferred to 
watch the course of the cotton market 
before buying anything. 

July’s market was practically the same 
as June’s. There was a trade noted on 
a basis of $2.424% and 10 on tankage. 
Blood’s lowest level was $2.60. Toward 
the end of the month ammoniates began 
to give indications of an advance and 
pressure was again put on Southern 
manusacturers to buy, but with little suc- 
ess. 


Advance Began in August. 


The advance commenced in August. 
The demand for animal food continued so 
good that very little tankage had been 
earried over. When fertilizer manufac- 
turers, especially those situated on the 
Atlantic seaboard, began to buy the pack- 
ers did not hesitate to raise the prices. 
This rise has continued steadily. The 
advance which began in August can be 
attributed to a number of causes. There 
was at this time the beginning of a scar- 
city of labor in this section. Packers 
were reluctant to take on any more busi- 
ness than they were sure they could 
load out. Imports for about one year had 
been very small and the usual summer 
importations were not forthcoming. Cot- 
tonseed meal was bringing exceptionally 


high prices and this practically elimi- 
nated itself as a fertilizer proposition. 
The usual competition with cottonseed 


meal was lessened and packers thus had 
another obstacle in the way of high 
prices removed. The fish catch on the 
seacoast was very disappointing and in- 
dications that the fish scrap production 
would be far below usual. The excep- 
tional high value of all food crops indi- 
cated that they would be extensively fer- 
tilized the coming season. Cotton now 
began to advance steadily. All these rea- 
sons for a stronger ammoniate market 
were seized upon by the packers who sys- 
tematically raised the prices. H, G. tank- 
age showed a net gain of 20 cents per 
unit, advancing from $2.55 to $2.75 per 
unit. H. G. blood advanced to $2.90 from 
$2.70 per unit of ammonia. 

September witnessed a further increase. 
Tankage gained 20c per unit and blood 
lic per unit. The highest quotations for 
the month were on a basis of $2.95@10 for 
tankage and $3.15 for blood. Future quo- 
tations were hard to get and prompt 
shipment was not offered as freely as 
might be expected. As cotton continued 
its rise prospects for a large fertilizer 
sale looked bright. There appeared at 
this time many prophets who freely pre- 
dicted that 1917 would see a fertilizer 
market in which ammoniates would sell 
at 25c. to $1 per unit higher than their 
previous highest prices. 


General Increase in October. 


October fell in line with the general 
increase. The upward march of am- 
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moniates was steady and fast. The de- 
mand continued so very good for am- 
moniates that stocks began to thin out 
quickly. ‘ihe unground and _ crushed 
tankage found a very ready market, as 
buyers were not slow to see that am- 
moniates of every kind were going to be 
unprecedently scarce. Trading was 
steady, although many Southern manufac- 
turers did not yet realize that ammoni- 
ates would not suffer a relapse. They 
believed the advance was artificial and 
not founded on the law of supply and 
demand; therefore they thought the mar- 
ket would break. The high price on 
tankage in October was $3.35@10 with the 
low price at $2.95@10, while blood at the 
ae prices brought $3.50 and at low prices 


November saw a continuance of the 
rise. The packers had assumed the 
method of quoting one day and retiring 
from the market the next. They stated 
that they were oversold in some cases. 
Crushed and unground tankage had ad- 
vanced in leaps and bounds and the fer- 
tilizer business saw crushed tankage sell- 
ing in some imstances at prices in ad- 
vance of regular high grade ground tank- 
age. This is another record step by am- 
moniates this season. Future quotations 
were very few, as packers felt that the 
rise of ammoniates would be higher per 
unit than the customary 6e increase 
which is charged for deferred shipment. 
They therefore decided to sell mostly for 
prompt shipment. Prices on tankage 
ranged from a low of $3.35@10 to a high 
of $3.70@10, while blood moved between 
$3.50 and $3.80. 


Stronger Condition of New Year's 


December’s quotations show a steady 
increase in price, refined tankage and 
blood going steadily up in price. The 
cotton market had softened a little, but 
this had no appreciable effect on the 
ammoniate market. This was due to the 
fact that more and more tankage was 
going into hog tankage. The stocks of 
ammoniates were also light and buying 
inquiries, although steady, were not com- 
ing in in half the volume that was_ex- 
pected at this time. The packers had no 
reason for lowering their prices, as they 





knew they could sell all their good in 
the long run when the inquiri 
to appear in volume. pis leh ca 
The new year found the ammoniates 
in their strongest condition. There is 
hardly enough goods to go around, and 
indications point to an increase of 5c to 
50c per unit of ammonia before the big 
Spring buying season is over, The am- 
moniate prices on tankage are now hov- 
ering around the $4.00 mark. Tankage is 
now selling at $3.85@10 with its lowest 
at $3.70@10; blood’s highest price is $3.90 
and its lowest is $3.80, Saas 


Price Range on High Grade Tank- 
age. 


Following is the range of prices b 
months on high grade ground tankage 
for the year 1916, with comparisons: 

1916, om 1915——__-+, 
High. Low. High, Low. 

Jan... $2.90 &10 $2.85 &10 $2.45&10 $2.40 &10 
Feb... 2.85 &10 2.80 &10 2.45&10 2.40 &10 
Mar... 80 &10 2.77%&10 2.45&10 2.37%&10 

TY%&10 2.67%&10 2,35&10 2.30 &10 
&10 2.60 &10 2.35&10 2.20 &10 
&10 2.50 &10 2.30&10 2.90 &10 
&10 2.421410 2.30&10 2.25 &10 

0 2.55 10 2.35& 2.20 &10 
&10 2.75 &10 2.40&10 2.15 &10 
{ &10 2.95 &10 3.15&10 2.55 &10 
2.95&10 2.90 &10 
&10 3.70 &10 3,00&10 2.90 &10 


range. 3.85 &10 2.42144&10 3.15&10 2.15 &10 


Price Range on High Grade Blood 


Following is the range of prices on high 
grade ground blood for the year of 1916, 
with comparisons:— 


o——1916—-_, ——-1915 —-—, 
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High. Low. High, Low. 
January ..... $3.10 $2.95 $2.65 $2.60 
February - 32 90 2.65 2.60 
MATER coccvss 2.90 2.85 2.65 2.57% 
APTI] .ccccess 2.85 2.774 2.55 2.50 
MAY cccscccses BTTH 2.70 2.60 2.40 
SUMO vecvscee 2.70 2.60 2.50 2.40 
July eccoss BGO 2.60 2.42% 2.40 
pee 2.90 2.7 2.40 2.37% 
September ... 3.15 8.00 2.47% 2,35 
October ..... 8.50 3.15 3.25 2.70 
November ... 3.80 8.50 8.12% 3.10 
December ... 3.90 3.80 3.12% 3.00 
Year’s range. 3.90 2.60 3.25 2,35 





ATLANTA MARKET REPORTS INCREASED 


SALE OF MIX 


With a poor year back of them, the fer- 
tilizer material men and manufacturers 
in this territory are not concerning them- 
selves about the upset milk pan, but are 
looking forward to a season which even 
with its somewhat difficult problems 
promises to be an extraordinarily good 
one. 

High prices of cotton—and they have 
sold it at figures higher than have pre- 
vailed at any time since the Civil war—. 
as well as all other products of the 
farm—have not only made the farmers 
prosperous and ready to make every ef- 
fort for good yields, but have inculcated 
the usual desire to plant more and more 
cotton. In spite of the boll weevil which 
is now over as far as the South Caro- 
lina line, and everything else, it looks 
now as if there will be more cotton 
planted this year than ever before, all 
of which means, of course, more fertil- 
izers. 

Georgia consumption the past year was 
just a little bit better than for 1915 in 
mixed fertilizers, while it was consider- 
ably poorer in cottonseed meal, un- 
doubtedly on account of the high prices 
at the close of the year. Records of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
the consumption in Georgia in 1916 of 
741,347 tons of mixed fertilizers and 110,- 
262 tons of meal, a gain of about 2,400 
tons in the former and a loss of nearly 
24,000 in the latter. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, if any- 
thing, the closing year was just a little 
bit poorer than the one which preceded 
it. This is just a little more than half 
of what consumption would have been 
in normal good price times. Consump- 
tion in this State for the last six years 
as indicated by the records of the Geor- 
gia Department of Agriculture ts as 
follows:— 


Consumption for Six Years, 





ons 
Fertilizers. C, 8S. Meal 

WAR i sdaccisicctsicsne 1,202,7. 129,748 
BOER. svcwccctscssesces 1,103,864 121,236 
IBIS... ccccccvcsscsecs 1,120,693 122,975 
BORG cc cccccccccsvcese 1,282,098 148,281 
BOEB. cv cccccssccacseve 738,962.4 134,017 
BEG soi ccccdsessensees 741,347 110,262 


The one difficulty that is confronting 
the manufacturers now is the high pre- 
vailing prices of most materials. While 
they have laid in quantities of some ma- 
terials for the new season, they have 
not supplied themselves with others, but 
are waiting until they actually need them 
and in the hope of at least a somewhat 
lower market. 


The Potash Problem. 


Of course the problem of the absence of 
potash is well understood, nor will it be 
possible to get enough of it to make a 
complete fertilizer at a price at which 
the farmer can afford to use it. All sorts 
if expedients have been adopted for the 
solution of this problem, among others 
numerous experiments being made with 
feldspar and kindred minerals from the 
mountains of North Georgia and Western 
North Carolina, It is stated here that a 
considerable tonnage of this feldspar sald 
to contain approximately 13 per cent. of 
potash in the insoluble state has been 
taken by one of the leading fertilizer con- 
cerns of the country, and its purpose is 
to treat it in accordance with recently 
tested processes in order to make as 
much of it as possible available as plant 
food. But it is stated that even if suc- 
cessful in a small way, this plan cannot 
all at once supply the amount of potash 
needed, and even if it could the expense 
of it is heavy. 


Consumption of Ground Raw Phos- 
phate Rock. 


Another interesting development has 
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been the remarkable growth in the con- 
sumption of ground raw phosphate rock. 
The rock is finely ground and sold at 
$10 or $12 per ton. The farmer is advised 
by the manufacturer of this product to 
use about a ton an acre. This is a de- 
velopment of the European war. When 
the phosphate people could no longer sell 
their product in Europe, they had to do 
something, so they ground it fine and 
sold it raw. Fertilier manufacturers op- 
pose the use of it, claiming it is a fraud 
and can do the land no material good. 
In the face of this the phosphate people 
have letters from farmers, chemists and 
others, which would seem to refute that 
charge. It is admitted the ground rock 
has very little soluble phosphoric acid, 
but It is claimed that the entire amount 
in the powder, put at 82 per cent., grad- 
ually becomes available, a little of it 
from year to year, as it comes into con- 
tact with the acids in the soil. State 
agricultural departments in some _ in- 
stances have been very strict in requir- 
ing that the package shall show that the 
Phosphoric acid is “insoluble and unavail- 
able.”” Nevertheless much of it has been 
sold and there are instances in which 
it is declared to have accomplished splen- 
did results. 


Various Expedients Adopted. 


The fertilizer dealers in this territory 
are adopting various expedients for over- 
coming the difficulty growing out of the 
extreme scarcity and high price of pot- 
ash, The Southern Fertilizer Association 
has opened a farmers’ bureau of infor- 
mation and assistance here in Atlanta, 
and has placed in charge the best ex- 
perts it could secure, in order to solve for 
them the problems of any farmers who 
may present them. Soil analyses will be 
made, and specific information given as 
to what crops may best be grown on the 
land in question, and what fertilizers 
should be used. This is a help the farm- 
ers in this section will need now more 
than ever, and undoubtedly the bureau's 
services will be in wide and constant 
demand. 

In spite of the talk around the begin- 
ning of 1916 about abandoning the use 
of fertilizers altogether, the trade grad- 
ually emerged from a dullness that fell 
upon it in the close of 1915, and the manu- 
facturers operating in this territory, 
worked a fairly good season out of it, 
considering the handicaps under which 
they labored. 

It was in some of the farmers’ organ- 
izations that the talk was heard about 
using no fertilizers at all. Of course it 
was foclish, and those who were in- 
dulging in it loudest would have real- 
ized it had they stopped to think. As a 
matter of fact some of these very men 
were among the largest consumers of 
fertilizers in the spring season immedi- 
ately following. 

Nevertheless this sort of talk, together 
with other conditions, put a damper upon 
the situation from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint, and they went into the sea- 
son exceedingly slowly. So far as the 
smaller ones were concerned—the mixers 
—they did next to nothing. They were 
afraid of the situation and very few of 
them tackled it at all. 


Material Market Dead in 1916. 


Manufacturers who had bought heavily 
in the fall were somewhat in doubt as 
to what to do without potash, and when 
January, 1916, came, the material market 
was almost at a standstill. The situa- 
tion, however, was hopeful. The farmers 
had had a better year than im 1914, and 
while they had not make much money, 
they were able to pay their debts. Con- 
sequently collections were good and the 
financial situation seemed generally sat- 
isfactory. The chief trouble seemed to 
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in the ruling high prices for bag 
goods, as a result of which consumers 
held off until the last moment. Cotton- 
seed meal was selling $10 higher than 
twelve months before and many other 
materials were up in proportion. There 
were no signs of abatement in prices; 
the tendency of the market was rather 
toward strengthening, and several ad- 
vances were noted later in the month. 
This was especially true of nitrate of 
soda which was in considerable demand 
by the powder people. Weather condi- 
tions were unfavorable for trade which 
was still further affected by the heavy 
fall purchases of the manufacturers. 
These conditions naturally brought 
about a decline in the material market 
toward February. Meal fell off, acid 
phosphate weakened and later in_ the 
month there were other declines which 
were unchecked even by the small order 
trading which was then developed. Thus 
while February brought the anticipated 
renewed activity, with its occasional sales 
of tankage, meal, bulk acid and nitrate of 
soda, the market remained an exceed- 
ingly conservative one all along the line. 
Manufacturers bought in small quanti- 
ties only and for immediate shipment. 
They were getting ready to meet a de- 
mand which they felt confident would be 
good in spite of high prices and other 
adverse conditions. Extensive prepara- 
tions for farming which were in progress 
all over Georgia ‘ent considerable en- 
couragement to the trade. Many mules 
were bought, and the farmers every- 
where seemed to be getting ready for a 
very busy season. Meal showed a 
further tendency to weaken. Large quan- 
titles of 7 per cent. meal were made 
into cake for export to Europe, but high 
ocean rates prevented shipment. Farm- 
ers were plowing deep with an evident 
purpose to get all they could out of the 
land with the minimum application of 
fertilizers. Notwithstanding this, it was 
still felt they would use all that could 
be made. 
Georgia Consumption Very Heavy. 


By the beginning of March it began 
to be apparent that the manufacturers 
had figured rightly, and that fertilizer con- 
sumption would be far in excess of that 
of 1915. Inspection tag sales for January 
and February indicated a Georgia con- 
sumption of fully 60 per cent. more than 
in the year preceding. A few of the 
smaller ones began to get busy, mixing 
acid phosphate with cottonseed meal, a 
type of fertilizer that was extensively 
used in the spring. Meal was plentiful 
but held firmly at the market. As the 
large manufacturers were pretty well 
supplied with materials, brokers and deal- 
ers reported slow sales of the hand-to- 
mouth order. Unsettled weather contin- 
ued to have bad effect on the market, 
and quotations on materials exhibited a 
weakening tendency, especially as to 
blood, tankage, nitrate of soda and acid 
phosphate. Shippers kept comparatively 
busy though not crowded, while brokers 
and dealers in materials were much dis- 
appointed over the situation. 

When April came the manufacturers 
began to rejoice in their conservatism. 
While most of them sold just about as 
they had planned, if they had gone much 
deeper they would have been stuck 
Small sales of materials, with an occa- 
sional carload lot for filling in, kept up 
until about the middle of the month. Sales 
of bag goods .were slow but steady; the 
farmers matched their own conservatism 
with that of the manufacturers. Weather 
conditions had materially improved and 
the crop outlook was fine. Preparations 
were well advanced, and it became ap- 
parent that another reason for slow con- 
sumption lay in the fact that in prac- 
tically no instance were fertilizers being 
used broadcast; planters generally waited 
and put it in along with the seed with 
a view to getting the maximum of bene- 
fit from high priced goods. Indications 
of larger consumption early in the year, 
because of heavier sales of inspection 
tags, did not pan out. It came about 
from the fact that the manufacturers got 
ready for a very early season, when as 
a matter of fact it developed into an 
unusually late one, so far as consumption 
was concerned. They bought their tags 
as they made up their product, but the 
sale of it was strung out through April 
and May. 

Mixers Not Strong Factor. 


Outside of what little business they did 
in the mixture of acid phosphate and 
cottonseed meal, the mixers were prac- 
tically not a factor at all in the season’s 
business. Prices and conditions did not 
favor them and they kept away. With 
the end of April the material business 
was well over and the summer dullness 
had set in. The season had been far 
from satisfactory, from whatever stand- 
point viewed. In May the market began 
to get down to a summer basis and 
nominal quotations. Meal went off to 2$8, 
around which figure, with slight excep- 
tion, it remained for the summer months. 
Acid phosphate deciined to around $10, or 
less, and other materials went down in 
proportion. The fertilizer trade was look- 
ing forwar dto and awaiting the Hot 
Springs meeting in June. 

Business was at a standstill and June 
brought no change. The first sign of 
activity came following the meeting of 
the fertilizer men when in the last days 
of June and early July the trade in bulk 
acid picked up considerably, and some 
extensive purchases were made for the 
new season. Acid phosphate had gone to 
$14 or more in the height of the preced- 
ing season, and now that it was selling 
at $10 and $9.50, with prospects ahead for 
a good season. it seemed a good time 
to buy and a good many orders were 
placed. ‘There was a little strengthening 
in nitrate of soda owing to scarcity. 
Otherwise the meterial market was bar- 
ren of activity through July. The new 
crop of cottonseed meal, on a basis of 7 
per cent., was quoted at $26.50. the low- 
est figure of the year, but did not long 
remain there. It was found that as a 
result of changes in the mill processes, 
there would be very little 74% per cent. 
meal available, and quotations’ went to 
the 7 per cent. basis, remaining there for 
the rest of the -year. 


be 
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Bulk Acid Sales a Feature. 


There was some trading in meal at 
this time, but the feature until early 
August was the sales of bulk acid, pur- 
chased chiefly by many of the small mix- 
ers who bought at the lower prices for 
future delivery on account of having been 
badly caught the year before. Early in 
August the new prices came out for blood 
and tankage, first quotations being blood, 
$3.40, and tankage, $3.48 and 10. Middle 
and latter August brought a flurry in 
cottonseed meal, with a consequent up- 
ward tendency in the price. Low grade 
or 7 per cent. meal jumped to $28 at the 
mills and held strong with an upward 
tendency. The fertilizer trade bought 
heavily and there were some good sales 
at the coast. The strengthening cotton 
market not only indicated a good fertil- 
izer season, but an increased price for 
seed, and, therefore, for meal. Pecu- 
liarly enough bulk acid showed a tend- 
ency to decline in spite of the demand, 
and went down 50 cents a ton in early 
August, although the trading was good. 
The new quotations on domestic sul- 
as the first figure, Atlanta basis. Some 
small sales of low grade tankage were 
phate came in latter August, with $2.05 
noted. 

September brought a peculiar amd a 
more interesting situation. Speculation 
had boosted the price of meal, even the 
low grade kind, some $4 a ton or more. 
There was no blood or high grade tank- 
age offering, no fish guano and the chief 
activity continued in bulk acid. Manu- 
facturers who had already purchased 
meal were lucky; now they began to hold 
off on account of the speculative feature 
of the market, which was undoubtedly 
based largely on the scarcity of ammoni- 
ates. Later in the month, however, when 
it began to appear that a fairly good cot- 
ton crop had been made at extraordina- 
rily high prices, the situation took on a 
brighter hue, and trading picked up con- 
siderably. There were extensive sales of 
bulk acid, nitrate of soda and tankage. 
Large quantities of 6% and 30 tankage fig- 
ured in the trading. The continued high 
prices of meal kept the manufacturers 
away from that product, although con- 
siderable was sold in the country. A lit- 
tle potash made by the Potash Products 
Company, of Nebraska, was sold in this 
market, being quickly taken up at $4 and 
$5 per unit. Although the concern’s rep- 
resentatives continued to quote it for 
sometime at $ per unit, it was soon ex- 
hausted and there was no more to ve 


had. 
Abnormal Conditions in October. 


Conditions were equally abnormal in 
October. With the cotton market climb- 
ing rapidly toward 20c., manufacturers 
began to figure on one of the biggest fer- 
tilizer seasons ever known. Simulta- 
neously meal began to advance rapidly, 
because cottonseed had gone to $55 a 
ton and the mills could scarcely get it 
at that. Within two weeks meal shot up 
from $31.50 to $37, and fertilizer manufac- 
turers naturally began to figure on ellmi- 
nating it oniney in favor of other and 
cheaper materials. But with blood and 
tankage practically exhausted it made 
the situation still more difficult. As cot- 
ton continued to advance during Octo- 
ber, the situation became more and more 
encouraging from the manufacturers’ 
viewpoint. Active trading continued in 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate, but 
on account of prevailing high prices 
there was little doing in the ammoniates. 

November brought little change in the 
material market here, except still more 
encouraging on account of 20-cent cotton, 
and still more waiting on account of the 
continued advances in the prices of the 
ammoniates. Activity kept up in nitrate 
of soda and bulk acid kept up, but it 
was evident the manufacturers proposed 
to wait as long as possible before paying 
the extraordinary prices for other ma- 
terials. Extensive purchases of nitrate 
of soda were explained by the fact that 
it would be necessary to make a fast 
crop of cotton next year to get awav 
from the boll weevil. 


Speculation Boosted December 
Prices. 


Speculation in meal had much to do 
with boosting the price and keeping it 
up well through December, though the 
latter part of the month it began to 
show evidences of weakness, declining 
from $37 to $86 still for low grade 7 per 
cent. meal. Nitrate of soda strength- 
ened up, due to demands from the pow- 
der people. A new feature was the ap- 
pearance in this market of small quan- 
tities of potash from Japan, both mu- 
riate and kainit. which sold at $6 and $7 
per unit. All that offered was quickly 
taken up. The one material that went 
practically through the year unaffected by 
conditions was phosphate rock, which 
without change maintained the price of 
$1.75 at the Florida mines. 

The following table will show the 
range in prices of meal, bulk acid, sul- 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
for ail the months of 1916. Cottonseed 
meal, sulphate of ammonia and bulk acid 
are quoted basis Atlanta, wHile nitrate 
of soda is given basis ex-vessels South 
Atlantic ports. Where ammonium sul- 
phate has formerly been bought at the 


ports, it was taken chiefly during the 
last year on the Atlanta basis. The table 
follows:— 


Price Ranges for the Year. 
Ni- 








Cottonseed Acid Sulphate trate 

meal, phosphate, ammonia. soda. 

wa ‘caus $33.00 $14.00 $13.50 $3.65 $3.32% 
Feb. .. 30.50 13.50 13.00 3.65 3.55 
March 30.00 12.50 12.00 3.65 3.40 
Apri) . 30.00 11.75 11.7! 8.65 3.40 
May .. 30.00 10.50 10.60 8.65 8.00 
June . 28.00 10.50 10.50 S.. 3,00 
July .. 26.50 10.50 9.50 e.. 3.12 
Aug. 32.50 1050 9.50 2.65 3.12 
Sept. 32.50 12.00 11.00 3.90 3.00 
Oct. 387.00 12.00 11.50 3,90 2.90 
Nov. 87.00 12.50 12.50 390 8.00 
DOA Sccice 37.00 12.50 12.50 3.90 3,15 

* Nominal. t New crop. 


(Note:—The second quotation on acid phos- 
phate is that at the coast as compared with 
the interior price, which is given first. The 
highest prevailing price for the month is 
given in each case. Meal, of course, went 
through successive stages from the July price 
to that of August, and from the September 
price to that of October.) 


DRUG REPORTER 


The animal ammoniates held their own 
retty well during the entire year, clos- 
ng strong and high with the end of 1916. 
Prices were attributed to their scarcity 
as compared with the usual supply and 
@ prospective good demand for the com- 
ing season. The range of prices from 
month to month, with blood and tankage 
quoted basis Atlanta and ftish guano 
basis Savannah or Norfolk, depending on 
the source of supply, with the month’s 
my) Pe price in each case, is given in the 
ofllowing table:— 


Blood. Tankage. Fish guano 
January ..... $3.80 $3.65 & 10 $3.10 & 10 
February 8.55 8.50 & 10 3.10 & 10 
March cesses 3.20 8.25 & 10 3.35 & 10 
CS Bree 3.15 3.20 & 1 3.35 & 10 
SS ree 3.00 3.10 & 10 3.35 & 10 
SUMO. cevessvcs 3.00 3,00'& 10 3.10 & 10 
SOIP secdssece 3.00 8.10 & 10 3.10 & 10 
August .....- 3.40 8.48 & 10 3.10 & 10 
September ... 3.60 3.60 & 10 *3.95 & lu 
October ...... 3.80 8.95 & 10 Nominal 
November .... 4.20 4.20 & 10 Nominal 
December .... 4.20 4.20 & 10 Nominal 

* Atlanta, 
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On account of the extremely small 
amount of potash coming into the At- 
lanta territory the past year, it would 
be practically impossible to present a 
table showing the monthly quotations. 
As already noted, these shipments con- 
sisted chiefly of the Nebraska potash 
and a little from Japan, which sold 
promply at all the way from $4 to $7 per 
unit. 

Cynamid and Pyrites. 


Cynamid has been regularly quoted 
and used to some considerable extent in 
this market. Quoted at $2.69 at the be- 
ginning of the year and on the usual 
basis as to bags, the new quotation in 
July was $2.67 for Augusta delivery, plus 
bags at current prices, with an advance 
per unit per month for later 
The year closed with the quo- 
tation at $2.76. 

Pyrites remained uniformly at 15c. per 
unit of sulphur at the ports, except for 
latter part of August, September and 
October, when it advanced to léc., going 
back to lic. for the close of the year. 





GROWTH OF DOMESTIC 


COLOR INDUSTRY 


A FACTOR IN DYE MARKETS DURING YEAR 





Record Imports of Logwood Bring Down Prices From High 
Levels—Good Early Demand for Wood and Vegetable 
Dyes—Wave of Speculation in Bichromate Market. 


Production of dyes in this country 
showed a splendid growth during the 
year. The increase was true not only 
for the intermediate rates, but also for 
the finished colors. Producers confined 
themselves largely to turning out the 
colors in most common use, but a fair- 
ly wide variety was placed on the 
market. Activity in the explosives in- 
dustry created an abnormal demand 
for materials which enter into the 
manufacture of dyes and colors and 
no doubt put a check on production of 
the latter. As indicating the growth 
of our dye industry it is pointed out 
that exports for the first eleven 
months of the year—the latest date for 
which official figures are available— 
were valued at $6,537,294, as compared 
with a valuation of $2,282,113 for ex- 
ports in the corresponding period of 
1915 and $434,632 in 1914. In some cases 
the high -prices prevalent in the lat- 
ter part of 1915 and the early part of 
1916 acted as a stimulus to producers 
and the number of producers fell off as 
values for the products declined later 
in the year. This may be illustrated 
by the position of aniline oil. Very 
high prices were obtained for this ma- 
terial early in the year and some com- 
panies took up its manufacture with 
no idea of making this a permanent 
fixture in their business. As the year 
advanced prices went to lower levels, 
and when the margin became too small 
or was wiped out altogether these pro- 
ducers ceased turning out aniline oil 
and thus the number of producers, as 
well as the volume of output, were 
curtailed. Progress in the production 
of dyes also was reported in other 
countries, and advices from Japan in 
the latter part of the period stated that 
the growth of dyestuff companies in 
that country had caused an oversupply 
of certain selections. 

One of the features of the year was 
the arrival of dyes from Germany 
through the medium of merchant sub- 
marines. The first arrival at the port 
of Baltimore was heralded as the be- 
ginning of regular resumption of ship- 
ments from Germany. In reality only 
small amounts were thus imported and 
for some reason or other the customs 
officials saw fit to withhold details 
covering the kind and amounts of these 
dyes, with the result that widespread 
offers were heard of dyes and colors 
advertised as imported on the sub- 
marines, and fancy prices were ob- 
tained for products which had been 
held here by speculators and others. 

During 1915 and the early part of 
1916 there was an unusually good de- 
mand for the wood and vegetable dyes. 
As the offerings of aniline colors in- 
creased the natural dyes became less 
active and heavy speculative buying in 
some of these products failed to find 
the profits which haa been expected. 
Logwood was the materia] which, per- 
haps, attracted the largest amount of 
speculative interest, but the rapid in- 
crease in imports weakened the mar- 
ket before the year was half completed 
and holders of stocks ‘were forced to 
sacrifice or hold on for an upward turn 
of the market. 


Aniline Dyes. 


The largest producers of aniline oil 
were well sold up on contracts at the 
beginning f the year, and some con- 
sumers were obtaining deliveries at 
15e, per pound. Only limited stocks 
were offered in the spot market and 
the highest levels of the year were 
maintained in January and February, 
when quotations ranged from 90c. to 
$1.10 per pound. As spot offerings in- 
creased, prices gradually declined, but 
high prices were maintained over the 
first six monhs. The high prices ob- 
tained for this material attracted many 
producers, and naturally this increased 
the spot supply. Early in July 55c. per 
pound was quoted, but values had gone 
down to 38c. per pound before the close 
of the month. The market continued to 





ease off in August and September. 
Sales were made in October at 25c. per 
pound, and the Icwest level of the year 
Was reached in December, when 20c. 
per pound was the basis of sales. The 
drop from $1.10 per pound to 20c. per 
pound shows to what extent spot offer- 
ings had increased, and indicates the 
degres of growth in domestic produc- 
tion,. It is difficult to estimate the total 
production of tha year, as some plants 
were in operation only a part of the 
year. At the close of the year there 
were loose offerings in the spot market 
which caused a difference in price 
according to seller, and which had a 
depressing effect on values. With that 
exception the position of the market 
was firm. The reduction in the number 
of producing plants tended to curtail 
selling pressure, and as spot supplies 
were being cleaned up the indications 
were favorable for a steadier if not a 
higher market. Export inquiry for 
aniline oil was prominent at times, and 
pogo ten dae lower prices were quoted 
r an coulc a ai 
domestic buyers, a Ca 


Bichromates. 


Record price levels were reach 
bichromate of soda during the rene 
Following their custom many large 
consumers had placed contracts late 
in 1915 covering monthly deliveries 
over 1916. In this way a large per- 
centage of the supply was sold ahead. 
Export inquiry was heavier than 
usual and spot offerings were reduced 
to smal] proportions in the first quar- 
ter of the year. 

At the beginning of the year the 
quotations of sellers ranged from 20c. 
to 25c. per pound and applied both to 
spot transactions and to contracts. 
The course of prices from that time to 
well along in April was upwards. In 
March some sellers were quoting 7T5c. 
per pound for spot goods, but this 
was merely a nominal figure, since 
much favorable prices were named in 
other quarters. From 55c. to 60c. per 
pound, however, was a trading basis. 
The rapid advance in prices, combined 
with a good consuming demand from 
foreign markets, attracted heavy buy- 
ing, some of which was for specu- 
lative account. In April and May 
there came a break in prices. This 
was started by the offering in the open 
market of stocks which had been sold 
for export, but for which no cargo room 
could be found. These forced sales 


weakened prices and caused specu- 
lative holdings to appear in larger 
quantities. Under selling pressure 


prices declined until the 30c. per pound 


level was reached in June. Juty 
brought further declines, with sales 
made as low as 25c. per pound. A 


fairly steady market ruled in August 
and September, but weakness again 
developed before the close of October, 
when 23c. per pound became the quo- 
tation, and from then until the end 
of the year prices failed to improve, 
and in December sales were reported 
as low as 19c. per pound, with the mar- 
ket weak. 

During the latter part of the yea 
some sellers were credited with selling 
the market short in anticipation ef 
lower prices to follow. Reports were 
heard about a greatly enlarged out- 
put, due to the entrance of new pro- 
ducers, and this further added to the 
bearish sentiment. The effect of new 
producers, however, seems to have 
been overestimated. As far as can be 
learned, one company actually began 
the manufacture of bichromate. of 
soda during the year and offered lim- 
ited amounts to the consuming trade. 
One of the largest consumers also pro- 
vided for its own wants by turning 
out this material. With these excep- 
tions the source of supply remained 
the same as it was in 1915. 

While the spot market for bichro- 
mate of soda was at high levels 
throughout the year, and especially so 
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J. R. JOHNSTON 


President of the Johnston Brokerage Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A recapitulation of the operating year from Octo- 
ber, 1915, to June, 1916, shows the output of window 
glass to have been approximately 9,500,000 boxes, 
every box of which was sold and by September, 
1916, there was a scarcity of popular sizes. This was 
a record in the United States. The normal produc- 
tion of window glass for several years past has 
been about 7,000,000 boxes, hence the manufacturing 
year showed an increase of about one-third. Ship- 
ments to foreign countries aggregated 1,500,000 
boxes. The prices were satisfactory and profitable 
and the past four years have been pleasing from 
the point of view of the industry. 

With all stocks practically exhausted the outlook 
for another prosperous year is excellent, and the 
future—for twelve months at least—is secure. Be- 
cause of higher wages, increased cost of materials 
and added expense in securing fuel window glass has 
advanced in price, but it is still the cheapest com- 
modity of its kind that enters into building con- 
struction. 

At the commencement of the manufacturing year 
practically every plant, hand arid machine operated, 
started off under excellent conditions, but within 
the past month a complication of difficulties have 
confronted the manufacturers that have never been 
encountered before. In the important gas fields, 
plants have been crippled by shortage of natural gas 
which to a large extent, during cold weather, inter- 
fered with continuous operation. The difficulty 1n 
securing materials, through uncertain transporta- 
tion service, has increased the cost of manufactur- 
ing and added troubles to the industry, and the em- 
bargoes that followed the handling of the finished 
product have added to the trouble and annoyance. 
These things may seriously cripple the industry, as 
they have already greatly curtailed the output, and 
it is a question if relief can be secured during the 
winter months, 

This may have an effect on the market that will 








mean further advances, even if not ending in a 
shortage that will affect building operations. Glass 
during 1917, therefore, may be expected to sell at 
higher prices. 

Very few changes have been made in methods of 
manufacturing, aside from a few hand operated 
plants taking up mechanical methods, and while 
various devices are being experimented with there 
is nothing in sight that is tikely to bring about any 
great change in the industry. 

Concerning the foreign ctrade, it is estimated that 
it is somewhat less than a year ago; one of the 
reasons being the lack of ocean transportation, but 
as the manufacturers are confronted with consid- 
erable curtailment, the domestic trade will absorb 
every box of glass that is produced during the man- 
ufacturing year ending in mid-summer. 


N. OWITZ 


Sales Manager J. P. Devine Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Nineteen hundred and sixteen can go down on 
record as one of the greatest years in the history 
of the chemical industry in the world. America 
has been made independent of any foreign country 
for its supply of chemicals, colors, dyestuffs and in- 
termediates, and this should be indeed most gratify- 
ing to know. 

The American manufacturers of chemical appar- 
atus have made this nossible, and while we are try- 
ing to be modest, still it is necessary for us to fill 
our chests with pride, and say that the J. P. Devine 
Company has been the concern instrumental in mak- 
ing America independent. 

Since the outbreak of the war, and the cutting off 
of the supplies of chemicals and dyestuffs, and the 
demand of American manufacturers increasing, it 
was absolutely necessary for some one to jump in, 
take the lead and supply the American manufac- 
turers with the products they needed so badly. The 
J. P. Devine Company did this to the end that there 
is now installed and in daily successful operation 
in the United States, plants that are producing al- 





most every color, chemical and dyestuff that hereto- 
fore came from abroad. That is what has been 
done in 1916. 

What we expect to do in 1917 is to further 
strengthen the amounts of the products that will be 
manufactured. While almost all o% the materials 
are now being turned out, they are net being turned 
out in such amounts as will take care of America’s 
needs. We feel our efforts will be given toward 
supplying additional plants, so that the ultimate 
capacity of same will be such as will take care of 
the demand for materials so badly needed. 

You as a journal have done your share toward 
making this condition a reality, for it was through 
the hearty co-operation of the manufacturers of 
chemical apparatus and the concerns who needed 
the equipment to turn out their commodities, by 
the publication of matters that were interesting to 
both sources, that you made each of them realize 
how dependent they were on the other—not only 
through advertising, but through various propa- 
ganda work that you and the other technical papers 
have done, which is indeed gratifying. 


A. F. KITCHEL 
Binney & Smith Company, New York City. 


The various grades of carbon black have been firm 
during the pasi year, due to the fact that the de- 
mand has been steady while production has been 
curtailed, owing to lack of raw material in many 
sections. This has advanced the price on most of 
the grades of material, but the majority of the 
trade have been covered by contract under which 
they have obtained their regular supply. 

It is difficult to forecast the future on account of 
the impossibility of prophesying definitely what 
supplies of raw material can be obtained, but from 
new construction work which has been started 
we believe that a more normal basis should be 
reached during the present year. We desire to state 
that this company is doing everything in its power 
to make the situation easier and we are in hopes 
that there will be a sufficient supply of the different 
grades of black to meet the future demand. 














in the first half of the period, there 
was a large amount of material de- 
livered on contracts which had been 
placed in the latter part of 1915 at 
relatively low prices. Hence many con- 
sumers were independent of spot 
prices and, judging from the prices 
quoted for 1917 contracts, they will 
pay more for supplies this year than 
they did in 1916. 

A rather inconsistent position of the 
market in the latter part of the year 
was found in the discrepancy between 
spot and contract prices. The latter 
did not go below 20c. per pound in 
many cases, with the majority of con- 
tracts placed around 25c. per pound. 
In other words, the spot price was 
lower than the contract price. This 
can be accounted for by the fact that 
low-priced stocks were being deliv- 
ered on contract and also that all 
these sales did not indicate profits to 
sellers. The following table shows 
the contract prices in effect in the 
latter part of 1916, the high and low 
spot prices for the year and compar- 
isons for the preceding year:— 


t-——-Cents——_—_——_ 
High Low 
Contract spot spot 
prices. one price. 

WDIG. ..ccescccrcees 18 @25 
BWDIB. oc cccccccccees 64@18 25 4% 
Bichromate of potash, though not 


traded in as extensively as bichromate 
of soda, was subjected to similar in- 
fluences. Prices opened the year at 
45@46c. per pound and steadily gained 
in value until 73@75c, per pound was 
quoted in March. Prices then started 
downwards and at the end of June 
offerings were on the market at 40c. 
per pound. During the second half of 
the year demand was quiet and price 
fluctuations were comparatively nar- 
row, with 39@43c. per pound covering 
the asking prices. 


Gambier. 

The shipping situation was a factor 
of importance in the market for gam- 
bier. This was true of practically all 
goods which are imported, as tonnage 
was scarce and freight charges were 
abnormally high. The year opened with 
gambier in very small supply. Ar- 
rivals in the latter part of 1915 were 
limited, and the scarcity of spot offer- 
ings had put prices up to very high 
This was the situation at the 





levels. the 
beginning of 1916, and asking prices 
for common gambier were 16@18c. per 


pound, with the market nominal as far 
as most sellers were concerned, There 
was very little change in prices for the 
first quarter of the year. Most of the 
material coming in was sold ahead, 
and while this served to relieve con- 
suming needs it kept the spot market 
poorly supplied. In June offerings be- 
came more free, and sales were made 
at 12@13c. per pound. These prices held 
also through July, with another lower- 
ing in values in August the 9c. per 
pound level was reached. While this 
figure might have been shaded in some 
quarters, it was the low quotation of 
the year, as 10@1lc. per pound was the 


range in the closing months of the- year. 
Shipments of gambier from Singapore 
were considerably larger than in 1915, 
and imports into this country during 
the year also showed an increase. De- 
mand was on a par with supply and 
stocks in store at the end of the year 
were light. 


Indigo. 

The indigo market was featured by 
large offerings of synthetic grades, and 
the good demand which sprang up for 
this material. Stocks of synthetic in- 
digo were found in China and were im- 
ported ino this country, coming largely 
to the New York and Boston markets. 
In January quotations of $1.25@1.40 per 
pound were heard for 20 per cent. paste. 
Buyers were interested at thoge figures 
and the market gained in strength as 
reports were circulated that the sup- 
ply was giving cut. Prices then went 
to $1.90@2, and in the latter part of 
March the market was in a nominal 
position, with offerings scarce. Prices 
then became irregular, as quotations 
were made on specific lots, and were 
subject to previous, so that for the 
greater part of the year there were no 
well accepted quotations. Demand for 
natural indigo of all grades was good, 
and prices were established according 
to grade. A quotation of $1.50@5 per 
pound covers the prices asked. Im- 
ports of indigo were larger than last 
year, though the totals fell far short 
of those for 1914. In the latter part of 
the year advices from abroad were re- 
ceived giving an estimate of the area 
Ler ~/ + fe‘ in India, together 
wi the yield. he esti es) 
folbowing— e mate shows the 


cs Area—-—_.. ———Yield—— 
1916-17. 1915-16. 916-17 1915-16. 








* Province— Acres Acres Cwts Cc 
2s, Ss. s. Swts. 
Bihar & Orissa 76,590 60,800 10,800 7,300 
Madras 44 126,000 40,800 24,000 
: unjab Ath ; 18,500 7,000 1,800 
. Provinces..15 46,50 
Bombay & Sind — a ~~ 
ae native . 
States) ...... 7,700 4,700 1,200 1,200 
MN isi farses 2,200 1,600 200 "200 
Totals ....... 625,900 258,100 75,200 38,500 





Logwood. 


Official figures showing imports of 
logwood into this country for the first 
eleven months of the year offer the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 


Tons Valu 
WEG. oo ccvvcrcecccsceccese 178,796 $5,807,280 
MEE SK 8 4 RbAAaGs Chis ee ceed 53,513 724,596 
eee ees 32,430 410,490 


These figures explain succintly what 
happened in the market. They show 
that there was a large increase in im- 
ports at unusually high costs per ton. 
When it is stated that the bulk of 
these imports came in during the first 
half of the year, the position of the 
marke will be more readily under- 
stood. The conclusion is that imports 
were too large to be absorbed, and 


accumulated stocks put a check on im- 
ports for the second half of the year. 

Consuming demand for logwood and 
its derivatives was heavy in the latter 
part of 1915 and in the early part of 1916. 
Under increased demand prices began 


to soar, and reports of remarkable 
profits in logwood caused numerous 


parties, either companies or individu- 
als, to bring stocks to this country. 
The result was that the supply far 
overshadowed the demand, and prices 
which had been inflated by excessive 
buying broke sharply when holders 
started to unload. 

The asking prices for logwood at the 
beginning of the year ranged from $35 
to $45 per ton. In a short time prices 
were moved up to $80@100 per ton, and 
sales are said to have been made as 
high as $110 per ton before the close 
of the first quarter of the year. Under 
larger offerings prices eased off, and 
at the end of the first six months 
$55@66 per ton was quoted. In the 
latter half of the year the prices were 
still lower, and in the fall surpus 
stccks were offered at private terms, 
with sales made considerably under the 
open market price. Some material 
which cost around $75 per ton to im- 
port was sold as low as $21 per ton. At 
the close of the year selling offers were 
less pressing, and as ocean freights 
were high the shipment market was 
steadied, and this helped to stiffen spot 
values which were given at $25@35 per 
ton, according to grade. 

Taking 51 degree twaddle as a basis, 
prices for logwood extract showed a 
wide range during the year. Early in 
the period 70@90c. per pound was 
quoted. From this point there was a 
decline and at the end of June the price 
had receded to 35@40c: per pound. 
These prices gave way gradually in 
the second half of the year, and in De- 
cember the market was weak, with de- 
mand quiet and offers comparatively 
large. Quotations were 15@20c. per 
pound at the close of the year, with 
pe range depending on grade and 
seller. 3 





Prussiates. 


Yellow prussiate of soda was in a 
very strong position at the beginning 
of the year. Stocks had been well de- 
pleted and the high prices asked for 
prussiate of potash had widened the 
outlet for the soda product. Sellers 
were offering at 68@70c. per pound in 
January, but with first hands out of 
the market the price rapidly went up 
to 90c. per pound. With nothing in 
sight to increase supplies, the tendency 
to advance was unchecked over the first 
half of the year, with quotations rang- 
ing from $1.17@1.27 per pound from 
March to June. The second half of 
the year found an easier market. Do- 
mestic producers were able to offer 
more freely, and as consumers began 
to receive deliveries against contracts 
interest in the spot market lessened 
and values went down rapidly. From 


July to August prices dropped from 
90c. per pound to 70c. per pound, and in 
September the 50c. level was reached, 
With scarcely any recovery in prices, 
the market dropped steadily until offers 
were on the market at 40c. per pound in 
November and December. 

Yellow prussiate of potash fluctuated 
considerably in price during the year, 
but the opening price and the closing 
price were pretty near on a parity, so 
that net changes for the year were 
small. The year opened with quota- 
tions at "@92c. per pound. A steady 
climb upward followed, and by March 
sellers were quoting $1.70 per pound. 
The market remained strong over the 
first six months, and then values re- 
ceded until 95c.@$1 per pound was 
quoted, and the latter level was ef- 
fective at the close of the year. 

Red prussiate of potash was so 
scarce early in the year that no reliable 
figure can be given as truly represent- 
ing values. Quotations as high as $4.50 
@5.25 per pound were heard in the 
spring months. In common with the 
other -prussiates values were easier in 
the latter part of the year, and in De- 
cember the quotation had gone down 
to $2.50@3 per pound. To a more or 
less extent quotations on red prussiate 
were nominal at all times, as sellers 
were not offering freely, and inquiry 
for round lots was sufficient to disturb 
the market and cause instant revisions 
in asking prices, 


Starch. 


Export demand for starch was unusu- 
ally large during the year, and ship- 
ments abroad were far in excess of pre- 
ceding years. Another feature of the 
year was the strength in the raw ma- 
terial which developed in the latter 
part of the year. In the early months 
of the year prices moved within a nar- 
row range. Opening quotations were: 

2.15 in bags, $2.26 in barrels, for pearl 
starch; $2.20 in bags, $2.31 in barrels, 
for powdered starch; $2.33 in bags, $2.44 
in barrels, for cornstarch; $2.35 in bags, 
for finishing starch. 

With strong export buying and fair 
domestic consumption prices started to 
climb up in the early summer, and as 
raw material steadily went up in price 
the result was seen in a similar course 
for the products. The high point was 
reached early in December, when a 
new price schedule went into effect and 
remained effective for the rest of the 
year. This schedule was as follows: 
Pearl starch, $3.15 in bags and $3.24 in 
barrels; Buffalo pearl starch, $3.18 in 
bags and $3.27 in barrels; powdered 
starch, $3.20 in bags, $3.29 in barrels; 
Buffalo corn starch, $3.23 in bags, $3.32 
in barrels; special warp sizing s‘arch, 
$3.25 in bags; Hudson River conf, T. B. 
starch, $3.75 in bags, $3.88 in barrels; 
finishing starch, $3.55 in bags; crystal 
T. B. starch, No. 90 fluidity, $3.85 in 
bags, $3.98 in barrels. These prices are 
per 100 pounds in carload quantities, 
freight prepaid to New York, 











Sumac. 
Sicilian grades of sumac were offered 
at $65 per ton when the year opened. 
Stocks.were well controlled at primary 


OIL PAINT AND 


stocks were not large at any time. 
Activity in the trades which are con- 
sumers of sumac and sumac extract 
brought about a good demand for this 
material, and consumption was re- 
ported to have been larger in 1915 or 


DRUG REPORTER 


Zinc Dust. 
In quoting prices for zinc dust sellers 
are careful to distinguish between 
grades, and on that account there has 
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established the market at 35@38c. per 
pound. This was the level of prices at 
the opening of 1916. Shortly after the 
first of the year offerings became more 
free, and the quotation became 3)@35c. 
per pound, and by June the inside price 

























































































points and high ocean freights added 1914. The price for sumac came down been a range in prices at all times. At had been brought down to 28¢. per 
to the od at prawecd —. Ba co rg the high aon in the latter part the close of last year some sellers were pound. In the latter half of the sellers 
were stronger through the first quarter of the year anc @i per ton was gqyoti 2 were quoting on still more favorable 
> : ot 29e. > C Z s 
of the year, and $85 per ton was quoted quoted in October and November, with : — . , per pound for sinc dust, terms, and at the close 20@28c. per 
in April. A good part of the trading prices varying from $75 to $78 per ton PUt Wee a le to offer only in @ pound covered the range in asking 
was for future shipments and spot at the close of the year. limited way, and second hands really prices. 
a 
| For the Fiscal Years Ended June 30. 
4) 
Abrasives, Corundum Grains Manu- Acid, Formic. Aconite. Ammonia, Liquid Anhydrous, 
factured, Ground, Etc. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars Pounds. Dollars. 
Pounds. Dollars TIGER: ccccwecsvseeses 678, 524 WO.GT4 191B. oc ccrcccscceves 21,385 1,721 UOT. cee ce eeee 20 2 
657,034 39,931 WBS s ove scvrccssere 502 SE OSE . TOs s cove csivscsusse 12,946 1,065 ecncoeeoe = 8 eescoeo 4 (<@aciue 
4 BSG ris is nkineees 1,119,7 48,826 1914.....ceseeeeees 4,267 B21 WIG... ee ee eee eee a. 
Es a cay vie «xa 534, 895 W641 1915... 6 eee eee eens 8,821 iy > yon OT aD 
SPEDE Soa ttesvovcvess 131,719 19,627 1916......-.60-+eees 6,720 638 steeeesers == oeseee = www ne 
Acid, Gallic. Acorns, Raw, but Unground,. Ammonia, Muriate of, or Sal Am- 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. .moniace, 
Oo vines ¢ v¥ke es 8,917 9,701 1918.....-..000 ee eee 7,165 216 Pounds. Dollars. 
DEDV Exh iisesccssxe. 51,326 17,086 1914.......-- 0. eee, ‘ 208 1912 12,696,437 589,227 
ee 61,635 20,420 WLS... . eee eee ees Th. ARR A 10,387,148 BO4L330 
Bs CAs eiea vives shee 41,558 14,992 1916......66e cece eee newness BES 7. nan ee rend ones 9,254,539 470,566 
IGUGS 6 vo veescccessss 6,101 1,965 Agar-Agar. See 4,788,325 241,718 
Acid, Glycerophosphoric, Salts and Pounds. Dollars. |16....--. 1,965, 464 122,174 
Abrasives, Emery Grains Manufac- Compounds. ea 282 — Ammonia, Nitrate of. 
tured, Ground, Ete. Pounds. Dollars. 44,119 ape | Ta Dollars. 
0 332,931 110,410) = isni4 when IS 132,849 
Pounds Dollars. 1914..........-s00-. 24,789 23,066 r to 1914. NG ee ro 4 — 
| ae 742, 300 BE CER iss cssascates 15,983 17,678 es ed J 1,637 198,907 
ella gee 318 36,908 ME ceva 7,668 8,242 Albumen, Blood. "he beeen eee sees og tes 
MGV 564 ccdnaete 846, 191 3949 Not stated prior to 1914. Pounds. Dollars. Not stated prior to 1014. 
Set 629, 802 25,040 Acid, Hydrochloric or Muriatic. 1912........ 166,482 25,200 Ammonia, Perchlorate of. 
NED nit ccetuebas 458,581 18,497 |) See 2 177,795 27,847 Pounds Dollars 
Absasives, 2B Fil “ie Pounds. DOUATB. IAS. 06.1.6. 65.000: 90,380 IOP 1006. wale dean’ ; 6,337 
’ tmery Wheels, es, if 912 Sdeccnvesveovises >  seeans eee ; . Not stated after 1914. i915... 6 51h 
Paper, Etc SEED g pis scce va ceenewe 440 ‘ yond 
° . | ae RR Ot: 254,480 1,40 Albumen, Ege. ITD e weve sec snses bes useeess «SESE 
1912 ey | re 3,532,076 20,884 Pounds Dollars Not stated prior to 1914. 
ON Lie 13,008 a debit Gas bh eaeet 4,215,491 DU PE casa vivaceress 1,040, 760 329,732 Ammonia, Phosphate of. 
EER cs ng codte b  ohases 20, 605 Acid, Lactic. 2b ee 1,246,744 406,504 Pounds Dollars. 
AD1b...eseesceesseee sevens began is Doll Gerccwissvertes 1,574,271 af alt Sea 13,804 915 
ees "<r ells gates ies 4 . Pounds, ollars. Note.—Stated separately after 1914; see fol- 1915................ 7.433 493 
TS ROR lege ee 5, 1 335,335 25.267 lowing’ classes. 1914 208,764 13,462 
Abrasives, Pumice Stone, Unmanu- es 082906 30.423 Albumen, Egg, Dried. Foe soerecescceseges 71,782 5,304 
factured. Sos 035.4 vais 26, 787 Pounds. Dollars. pevebesshssss shes ot ad 
“ Tons. Dollars. 1916.......0sssseeee i) eee 1,269,398 Ri Ammonia, Sulphate of. 
ie el wi ie <0. d eee ete 55,019 Acid, Nitric. ee ee 1,670,996 751,976 Tons. Dollars. 
ee Steer? pond <a Pounds. Dollars. Albumen, Exx, Frozen or Liquid. ( }9I2.0. 6. veeeee aie 4,143,443 
SS pte 6,060 47, 1912 264 1 Pounds. Doliees 1914.56 St ODT tT Doo oss 
I siciv ss betes 8,650 BEE BER esa cceecantes 100 ie ere 691,081 SNE ane... cake 64,417 3,216,139 
Abrasives, Pumice Stone, Wholly or sete Ais 64.0060 baeee6 st bbe wees So See tees 1,451,376 die ORR rppeee 19,404 1,371,007 
Partially Manufactured. Reheat 224,609 11487 Albumen, Not Otherwise Provided Oil, Aniline, 
Pounds. Dollars Acid, Oxalic. For. Pounds. Dollars. 
Se 6.20.48 20240 Pounds «= «Dallas ane RRR 1s4a44s 175,120 
 eebbbaetme Beige) WDB .eeeeeeeeeeeees 7.077.462 Ct a St ee iR8st ae eee Ts4a.772 1ie.0e8 
ois xs Secastes 6,013,747 ances F aki sheds aoe + A eee 382,589 See THRE oc cnevirvas tabs 1,407,305 240,165 
_ SRE! 5,616,012 ¢ nn nae 823% 4 408 670 + oth | 258,057 NEE CONE oes ss anccuee 104,836 28, 130 
Acetone. e.......3...... NE esse seen ce ecens Si, 78T ans Aniline Salts, 
Pounds. Dollars. Acid, Phosphoric. Alcohol, Grain. Pounds. Dollars. 
aa 2,760 307 Point Doll Proof gallons. a, a | Se 831,075 386, 656 
Mics<s6c0debeeia’ 235,917 21,105 iyo Prog oe 2 See 144.838 BRBI1 1918... .... ccc seece 4,976, 108 371,198 
1916. ......00es-s0s 179,497 MR, ie ebay 504.383 76.907 BR ae 135 TATED 1914... secscccrves 3,083,467 222,728 
Not stated prior to 1914, 1914. . : oe : ee ; pear F28 R27 63222 DTA. coerce eee reese 19,365 1915 bepiaveresvevat 895,439 130, 280 
Acetanilid. eee ypebhpbed brs 265.1 9% -< Cee pw PS ae er ant 
Pounds, Ccdinias BOOBS cide Sess concsae 71.568 IZOBG *OEOrcveccvccccscces 7,235 Annatto. Roucou. Rocoa or Orleans, 
1914 | NS 5 164 Acid, Phthalic. Alcohol, Methyl or Wood. and All Extracts of. 
BGs svn, cobintaed Ak sae wate * on Pounds. ~ . 1  Sopenrauremnes 157 ee 1908 Oe 188 weer 
Not stated prior to 1914 : 362 DET Rca cceccisasccs |. ce (Ae, I eee prope n 4 
P : OEY + ~ acd alae adidas See seeecoe 405,024 19,991 
Acetphenetidin. B74 15/507 ime ese eeereens ise KH ioe 93 TR OR oe 507,250 25,341 
Wobbesecscesenes ? BBs cccccccccciaves 3 53,17 
ee Pounds, Dollars. ewes Lamode.. Sirerecrrttre rs 46,829 MME. MB csecs co cccs arcs O08 271 Soret 
rae eT 203 1,532 Acid, Picric or Nitro Picric. Alizarin, Natural or Artificial, and Anthracine and Anthracene Oil. 
Not stated prior to 1915. Pounds. Dollars. Dyes Derived Therefrom. Dollars 
Acid, Acetic Anhydrid. 50,061 9,233 Pounds. Dollars, 1014...-....seeceeee sneer 82,175 
Pounds. 85,068 ie > cee tap 5,463,096 SD) SEED ciécscaseccses ~  amuibin 49,949 
eee ETT... “GEER CME Cscwesycrsosnc'- Syapawe params MGS racet urs eta%s 8,219,087 1,824,978 191G-...... 0. eee eee wee nee 2,551 
SR 309, 643 20,091 4,278 1914.............66. 806, 764 246,196 Not stated prior to 1914. 
1914 2 RRS Lt 150,892 eines tC RO page Ad ea reek cnt : one’s Antimony Oxide, Salts and Com- 
- “tater s O.1Ow 4 ‘lass 8 p « 
ees isit7 10018 Acid, Pyrogallie. aa es ee ae ee pounds of. 
Acid, Acetic or Pyroligneous. | REE er PS ost Oe sbi Alizarin, Natural or Synthetic and jy). 1,079,208 er 
Dollars, 1918......0...0 6640. i oole 9.278 Dyes Derived from Alizarin, RG S. eoemdewciae: 9,323 97,447 
882 ieee Sta ess Cab eelen ges rig oo} eo Anthracen and Carbozol. ey o o'e bow ooseden sc 3623 084 248, 164 
3,036 iore, ce bhane ; seat as it DOT Pounds Dollars. +r every TTT 1,797,265 219, 605 
1,952 1916........--..-.+5 Ph A aan 1 eennte 500648 (1918... .. Rt 511,848 109,814 
16,419 Acid, Salicylic. ct ies epee 5,992,878 1,586,367 Antipyrine. 
’ Pounds Dollars. 1916......... ‘ 71, 44,282 Pounds. Dollars. 
e iets setae rer eeeeee an tee ry ned Alum, Alum © ake, Patent Alum, Sul- sor bette seen er eeees 7,686 11,608 
ee 18,821 4.425 phate of Alumina and Alum- - ebepp heathy 323 2202 
53,792 er bet eikeeewe caeee ag 34 a inous Cake. Not stated pric wr to 1914. er ; 
Not stated prior to 1914. «ig taal A cid, Sillcic. SUR oki ck Kaus ashen 3037-190 0 196 gene pee ete apes mt a 
Acid, Avreenic or Arsentous. Pounds. eictiniae <i EEE anh es cdsnirness 4,129,160 39,944 Other Animal Serums Used for 
ge: | See 8,897 TORS ytd cxds fecal 4,119,481 +759 Therapeutic Purposes. 
RST cad ane yy 121,344 4406 :915.......-...-.. 3,904,56 41,166 Doll 
136,378 1918... -60-- eee ee eee 21, 5,486 ars. 
MEE SMES cicsecdunedes oF Usage ONT g aay. Cee ceess eee eeS 5. 2,482, eet | re noma Be cere ,525 
oa SS yeieesey 3086 686 Alumina, Hydrate of, or Refimed § 1913................ evens 5,03 
SURGE *WiCl ees cesevecsee’ 15 6 Bauxite. ee ees eres} a ewee 19,019 
104,988 Acid, Stearic or Stearin. Pounds. Dollars. iwie rey 
Pounds Titiawe. OED sose sec es 60s 2,307,849 BM Se ree tn 
ET ee 67,122 6,762 1913...... 2,252, 156 37,812 Apatite. 
Ge Wes AMEE cbs ccd<eceacses 119,619 12,180 1914....--.e-eeeeeee 1,639,027 26,328 Tons. Dollars. 
SRA OE © | POEs rece ds psa se 100,088 0,503 1015.........-00-ee 202,968 | ee Seer 80 1,140 
Se TIRE ce pesecs sess 35% 32, 795 3,465 1916......- 0+ eee eee, 418 260 1913... 2,930 22,535 
wees EPs sessisecesense 40,979 6,029 Aluminum, in Crude Form, Scrap 1913. SI Pp : -” - 
£9,896 Acid, Sulphuric, or Oil of Vitriol. and Alloys of Which Aluminum | ero ote epee 
Acid, ae rag Pounds. Doulas, Composes Chief Value. Argols or Crude Tartar, or Wine 
’ -ounds Dollars. +++] ee Pounds. Dollars. Lees, Crude. 
iy: SR i Aas rewyans Fb peg Loy a 6 an = oun 1912....-.seeseeeeee 14,971,200 }. Sst. Kt "ts Pounds. Dollars. 
eee 327,201 22.399 1915 7,382,139 44.608 abbr $6 421 076 SROL DLL 101B---eeeeeeeeee ; 23,648, 848 2,226,430 
1915... .. see seeeeees 401, 684 SD Bang 0s <a)s:0'000 0 6,286,490 61,852 jon Litt asteeste19 2'364'044 iad tte t ee ee etree 29,476,172 2,621,491 
IDIG. 0+ - ese eeeeeee ; 424,219 22,145 Acid, Tannic or Tannin. 1916 ipreness 8,203, 895 1,823,106 © Class dropped under oe ‘tarift: see pelea 
Acid, Carbolic. Pounds. Dollars. Aluminum Leaf. Argols, Partly Refined, or Tartars 
0,080,108 Dollars. 1912 Oi cnctoeasers 128 pe 100 leaves. Dollars. and Lees Crystals. 
5 me Obl ted bes seen eter eeeeees 12'892 4,526 1912 3,700 1a Pounds, Dollars. 
S308 216 ren me 49,493 i7ioat 1818 i 385 tal 16S 1.675 
3,106,445 179,685 1916......-.- +--+: 2,22 684 5249 1,901 are oe | am 
Bs, 6,256 154,841 Acid, Tartaric. Peis 5,466 ass dropped under 1913 tariff; see below. 
Acid, Chromic, SinAs. Dollars. Amber, Manufactures of. Argols, or Crude Tartar or Wine 
Pounds. Dollars ct) ere 105, 311 sass Dollars. Lees Crude or Partly Refined. 
SOM ty isasscicereen 7,869 1 TT een 78, 5,7 OLN riko c esa seoy er. 0 VRRERD 2,569 enti Tit 
See caacss ee aso ee ee oe 918,876 RUMEN Tn as seccaues: 2 - depnae a OOM on eo bas pales, 
Dak <4-05nd 00 cee 7,778 SER SOU inc cesuecees ode 820, 105 273,880 1914.....eeeeeeeeee = ta wnee Ree WOM iri G con ds ciss tds 28,814,957 122,326 
1st Petes ad oa a'v-aale 6,505 ye GT! Reese 198,873 84,373 sets i AE a eee ere =o jaggy aaa ap at 34, 602, 184 5,233,516 
) SEE. 640) 9 tsectoaeuan” i ehees y 
Eigenessianaces fe ‘seheue aeaeee Acid, Valerianic. Arrowroot, Unmanufactured, 
Acid, Citric. Pounds. Dollars. Ambergris, . — Pounds. Dollars. 
Pounds. Dollars. 1912. 1,041 891 Ounces. DONATE, tare. eee ise 5.6% 
eee 3: 20,275 191B....eccccceecees 1,019 860 27 Sn OEE eee 8.615 3 3 
I yack sk cols COTES 1 © ee eae 1,161 750 MOTE WE ts cckesseates 134 * 
ie bee peepee Pr gt 7 IR 1 celal ae 5 tied 2,163 1,774 Cer. sneer eestor es kee 5,987 Py, > 
1915... eee eee ees 440 S84 1GEB i conte cee senecns 600 399 Be 108... sc 0n en 987 302 
a a 10%. Acids, All Other Not Sauatelte Wile Senet oe ee es Se ee eee Arsenic, and Sulphide of, or Orpi- 
Acid, Fluoric and Hydrofiuoric, vided For. ment. 
roe ‘ Pounds, Dollars. 
P s. . Dollars. Dollars. 
oz. ee ee cde ae ae 21.384 sence ee 
1913 SIM "12 Fee ee ee eka © aakakes 86,539 16.173 repte aes 
1914 305 en wate ge) Maeekes 94,078 25,195 4,148,921 160,614 
é v: 3,981,661 178, 756 
1915 150) YS css annneetas 6% --c9aeenl 73,849 49.158 2'794, 254 22) 
1916 17 POMS. Ce ecesnncnae) | Nadeem 36,43@ 25,018 2,794, 122,795 
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Articles Manufactured in the United 
States Returned — Quicksilver 
Flasks or Bottles, and Drums 
Used in Exporting Acids. 


Dollars. 
IDIZ. .cccccccccccecs oevese 205,93 
WB cccscseseceseses | e60ee0 259,123 
Wihsccccescccccesss  cevsee 280, 6: 
WG ccarcccsscccses jj cveece 180,676 
WiGsscccsvcsscccsse ecveevs 204,642 
Artists’ Colors, in Tubes, Pans, 
Cakes, Ete. 
Dollars. 
104,940 
136,894 
211,305 
186,728 
129,653 





Ashes, Wood and Lye of, and Beet 
Root Ashes. 


Dollars. 
TRB ccckccscccesese = = cvveccs 40,212 
Wis. cccccccscvesses - cevvee 36,493 
1914. .cccecees Ceeeee = Sa bee A 
WiBscccccccvoeceece = evocce 41,522 
WIGiccccccvsccresss jj severe 43,839 


Asphaltum and Bitumen, Crude, Ex- 
cept Limestone Rock Asphalt. 


Tons. Dollars. 
|) PPP re 154,508 587,252 
DIB. wcvccccccssecee 188,725 750, 685 
1914. wcccccccseses oe 45,876 171,981 
1915. ..s.00- covevece 79,561 465,717 
BDID ccccccssecccces 130,089 700,940 
Aspirin. 

rouse —— 

DIE. ccccccscccccece 
WDIB.. cccccccccccses 41 8T 
1DIG. .ccccsccscccces 105 176 


6 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Balsam Copaiba, Crude. 


Pounds Dollars 
IDIZ. wcoscccvcsccsce 159,172 50,96! 
1DIS. ccccccvesccoce ° 6,447 861 
BOIS. cc cccvccecocccs 245,435 71,339 
ID1B. .ccccccvcccsecs 273,616 59,921 
WOIG sce cvccccecccece 204,464 70,868 

Balsam Fir, or Canada, Crude. 

Pounds Dollars. 
1D1Z. wcccccccccccces 8,741 1,741 
1918. ceccecccccccece 3,691 1,827 
TWO14. ccccccsccccccce 13,864 12,505 
IMIG. .cccccccccvcces 18,610 14,636 
FOAGs cv cvcsdcccccees 7,11 3,934 

Balsam Peru, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
DID. wccccsccccesses 47,862 63,800 
WDIS. ccccccccvcsccce 48,996 61,702 
DIS. wcccccccccessss 25,021 pa | 
WG ccccscvcccceccces 27,506 82,735 
1D1G. .cccccccccces 40,657 112) 270 

Balsam winihe, or Styrax, Crude. 
‘ounds. Dollars. 
ID1Z. ccccececcccsess 19,139 2,325 
IIB. ccccceccccsccece 35,861 5,223 
1914. ccccccccce wove 5,607 798 
IDIG. ccccccccccccios 11,445 1,550 
1O16. ccccccscccccees 11,696 5,528 
Balsam Tolu, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
1D1Z. .cccccccccce eee 80,970 7,256 
1DIB, .ccvccceveces oe 57,277 29,552 
1914... .cceeceeseees ° 42,138 19,063 
1D1G. ccc cccscccecse 39,750 13,993 
BEB cvccccccccsoves 63,579 17,233 

Balsam, All Other Crude. 

Pounds. 
WAS. ccccccsscresece 30,391 
1018. wcccccccvcesecs 46, 
FOIE. ccccccccccseces 63,311 
IDIB. .ccovccsceccess 5,999 x 
1D1G. occccccsccccece 2,503 1,312 


Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 
Process, Copaiba. 


Pounds. Dollars. 





Di chkpavhhetseees..  - savecs eevese 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 


Process, Fir or Canada, 


Pounds. Dollars. 

Di ceedeceésasiacs bees 0660 ae 
Sr rr 205 154 
1 18 


 cdeccecvcescess 

Not stated prior to 1914. 

Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 
Process, Tolu. 


Pounds. 
8 —_ 


Dollars. 
622 


Not stated prior to 1914. 
Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 
Process, All Other. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
“veees nnsag 





1916. 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Barium, Carbonate of, Precipitated. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
946,971 7,376 

22,182,617 20,143 

4,995,451 46,425 

341 588 7,864 
2 

Barium, Chloride of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

2,834,980 27,766 

2,926,159 26,%41 

6,110,386 4,563 

4,686,029 60,532 

50 10 

Barium, Dioxide (Binoxide) of. 

Pounds, Dollars 

8,715,823 255,053 

3,507,508 215,500 

6,085, 798 829,139 
4,084,144 317,262 

646,442 48,451 





Bark, Gente or Other from Which 
Quinine May Be Extracted. 
Pounds. 


BMT Sa. «9.6/6 3's vx 2,935,350 239,182 
ot nS Saas ees 8,329,973 354,593 
EES SNe 3,654,968 464,411 
MS sfosia.o5.5.0058580-8 3,951,196 561,802 
SHBG ia vat cncccsuccce 3,967,320 777,637 
Bark, Hemlock, 

Cords Dollars, 
oe toa ss 06-64 pik 5,633 34,427 
BOE acccccccccevcces 5,502 81,965 
| ree 4,483 ged 
WOE s vevcccceces cove 8,672 19,967 
ns 6 haa 0 09:00:%400% .388 17,855 
Baryta, Sulphate of, or Barytes, Un- 

manufactured. 

Tons Dollars. 
OO ic acensae caked 20,988 40,941 
MOTB cccaccereecace ‘ 28,358 63,345 
TOIS. ccccccccccces ee 32,550 63,270 
WD1B. cccccccsccecs 9,616 21,087 
TBs ca cvccccsccccce 15 24 








OIL PAINT AND 


or Barytes, 








Baryta, Sulphate of, 
Manufactured. 
Tons. Dollars. 
2,689 21,642 
4,504 36,819 
5,379 42,627 
1,755 14,997 
éeecve 2 
Bauxite, Crude. 
‘Tons. Dollars. 
2 SEEPUTEEEE E 29,198 107,615 
TOES vecvecvececesses 30,863 119, 
IBIS. scccccscecesese 23,576 86,871 
TDLD. scccccscvcvcccs 12,870 60,557 
BELG, vcvccescccecvcs 3,450 17,194 
Bay Rum, or Bay Water. 
Proof gallons. Dollars. 
Res dadeuneserien Gen B16 896 
ID1S. .ocrsce eececcee 685 OT 
BOI. co ccccvcccesese 483 620 
GOIG. ..ccccccccccccs 503 673 
TOIG. ccccsscccsccee ° 335 341 
Beeswax. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,077,117 328,752 
828,287 254,704 
1,412,695 477,745 
1,565,338 440,047 
2,284,283 618, 856 
Bismuth. 
Pounds Dollars. 
WOES. ceccvccvccccess 166,980 805,282 
WTB. ccccccscccccvce 151,030 257,176 
TOTS: cocccccesvecese 133,190 241,448 
OIG. veccscvvccccsese 34,237 72,587 
TOIG. cc ccvscccevoese 64,281 155,925 
Blanco Polish. 
Dollars. 
ne SpuSVEREpstheee 8=—haewes f ieee 
PLDeccersereseeeeee j= 88088 ’ 
Seéécecéecescesés " s¥esve 17,997 
BOER Cesbeecccceecess +s ii seveee 17,743 
DONS serecscccecsecs 8 8 ‘seeese 21, 


Blane Fixe, or Artificial Sulphate of 
Barytes, and Satin White and Ar- 
tificial Sulphate of Lime. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
TDD. ccccccccccscses 5,702,262 70,925 
BOIS. ccccessceccccee 4,808,726 
BOING. ccccccvcncccese 4,752,474 
WOIG. ccccccccccccces 2,233,369 
WIG: 6c cccessccceces 492,723 





916 
Not stated prior to 1913. 


Bloodchar. 
Pounds. 

DEM idbesssctesoess |§§ ‘ekbnee eevee 
TOES se cccvcccesecceve 2,954 333 
OIE: cvrccvccovesees 26,674 1,789 
BEE 6 eecevesoccetes 14,167 1,196 

DAG. cccccccvesccces 15 16 

Blood, Dried. 
Dollars. 

DO easacrtiaseenes. " eeeRne 220,7: 
SNe cckessesvexeys §§§ <ad0e9 86,451 
TDIS. ccccccccccce a aes eee 891,947 
EE Gccccccceccccecce 8 =—- soo 008 227,648 
WaSeccccccceceseseé #00008 ‘ 
Blue, Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, 


Ete., in Pulp, Dry or Ground, in 
or Mixed with Oil or Water. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
137,999 24,606 
193,336 34,476 
275,174 60,149 
547,299 112,904 
294 110,901 

Bone Black, Lamp Black, Ete. 
Dollars. 
UCD pea beweeeetas 8 8=«=—«-_—. KB 6 22,544 
TDI. coccccccee eccee = ee ove 31,056 
BOER ciceccvcveccess® é§§ eevee 604 
BEEeeerebbereaccces®§ serve 24,459 
BPEGsasecscetscsetecee  0neene 396 
Bone Char, or Bone Black, Not 


Suitable for Use as Pigment. 


Bbigdsicstsaseces: — wanese 20,414 
DAR 5¢ia9260s0060%8  — e0nnep 12,484 
BeMsCvecsecvseecses  jé$$—seesve 7.7 
SE eeéeeceeeeesene ij <tb0we ° 120,715 
WORD es ccescceeticens§ « edeees 86,724 
Bones. Crude. 
Dollars. 
eeciseécscaspete®.) |  datune 682,866 
| ESR SSS Se Sates : 
BDERacectencécecaees §§§§ seecee 829,730 
EWEMeisececencetacto “ ~esecce 756,015 
ERE scc0bb Cena stess d, easene 755,700 
Bone and Horn, Manufactures of. 
Dollars. 
SRE eveccoteieancsss § . Beeene 78,648 
Se RULascaKeeveude! 6” «eens 95,913 
SUED chesacevceceeen  seeuee 81,666 
| SPREE ht Cr ee eee 63,463 
Cee cctvdeceteasiee,  aevacs 59,846 


Bone Dust, or Animal Carbon and 
Ash, Fit Only for Fertilizer. 


Tons Dollars. 
pO) Pre 36,534 913,023 
BEER conc cvesseocees 33,919 818,307 
SER e ce ecovivevesceca 1,446 1,036,493 
Lo) rer rT 23,440 684,74 
Pree 20,595 527,079 
Borax. 
Pounds. Dollars 
etn th Caen ee ees 6,409 
BOs #0'éseden ctune 11,768 882 
BREGs 6 vscnccseesiege 686 93 
BOLD. cccrsccccccccce cece eecce 
Beer ceducutsccsseue’ (i ee ine eoce 


Bottle Caps, Collapsible Tubes and 
Sprinkler Tops, Not Decorated, 








Ete. 
Dollars. 
34,3: 
24,128 
50,425 
28,420 
15,166 
Bottle Caps, Collapsible Tubes and 
Sprinkler Tops, Decorated, Ete. 
Dollars. 
1912. 214,250 
1913. 203,357 
1914. 547,034 
1915 214,522 
1916. or 178,081 
Bristles, Crude, ‘Not Sorted. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SIM wince 0 6009.5.000% 26,367 14,813 
Secs csesiceeedaaee 18,913 13,¢€ 
Datrcacecaaaaee 27,036 25,280 
Rs 6 6 bs tte eenkevre 45,467 8,336 
LE RR aay OR 92,300 15,239 
Bristles, Sorted, Bunched, or Pre- 
pared. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
StS SAC OrCrr LT 3,354,350 2,926, 709 
IBIS. weccccvccece ° 3,479, 666 3,319,904 
pC ae occcooons 3,551,081 3,255,654 
TOIG. vececvcccocscese 8,726,625 8,348,533 
Sc cncaceeangaion 3,514,309 3,456,452 





DRUG REPORTER 


Bronze Powder, Brocades, Flitters, 
and Metallics. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

WDIZ. wocccsccesseses 1,454,154 416,685 

1918. cccccccvcseces ° 1,405,502 420,30 

WIS. ccccccescccecce 1,403,091 406,249 

IOLIG. ccvcevcvccccese 4,063,206 288,064 

IDIG,.ccccvcrccccevese 161,409 852 

Brown, Spanish, Indian Red, and 
Colecothar, or Oxide of Iron, 

Dollars. 

WiDicccevcccssdeccsese weeuce 99,106 

WWikvccccccccvscsece + 6egeee 103,604 

Wilh. ccccccsesesssce  cevece 186,476 

ID1D. wcoccscesses vee socece 183,033 
1916..... ersceccoee eccee 221, 

Brown, Yontuten Cassel Earth or 

Cassel Brown. 

Dollars. 

SOUS. ccccceccecesos e 2,635 

1,381 

2,663 

1,497 

365 





Brushes, Feather Dusters and Hair 
Pencils. 


Dollars. 
1912... 2,074,325 
1913.. ° 2,074,141 
91914. .cccceces eecce ,160 





“Figures cover period fram July 1 to October 
913. 


S 


‘stated separately after October 3, 1913. 








Brushes, 
Dollars. 
1914 e 1,605, 964 
1915 ° ° 1,667,239 
1916...... ‘ oe . 1,309,423 

‘pecke neuven 

ounds, Dollars. 
181,121 160,608 
105,310 114,632 
125,368 130,362 
120,704 115,689 
94,520 85,452 

Cagmium. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
6,396 4,603 
1,000 1,508 
1,543 1,239 
264 278 

5 

Caffeine. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
43,859 139,067 
59,773 211,361 
80,350 260,323 
54,323 186,557 
1918 1,26 15,228 

Caffeine Compounds. 

Dollars. 
Wid ccccccsssceeses = svecce 9,712 
BOiPcccvccccsescsecse | se0eee 4,071 
605 


191 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Calcium, Acetate, Chloride, Carbide 


and Nitrate. 
Dollars. 
TRB céccctéivecceess ~ ebvesue 53,455 
SPRvcsseccceceseces 8 «vas ¥es 1,208,304 
TOs Netancensebevee. cd.) eendes 3,206,369 


Not stated prior to 1914." 
Calcium Cyanamid or Lime Nitrogen 


‘Tons, Dollars. 

IGID. cc veccccccccses 7,134 387,210 
DIB. coccccesccovese 14,656 T17,774 
FONG. cocccccccccsces 29,536 ,590,004 
BONG. cocccccessccece 20, 919,574 
SPN das esaccaxéaen 38,023 1,633,366 

Calcium, Tartrate, Crude. 

Pounds. Delors. 

BORE. cccccce-cocsece 118,256 8,849 
IDIB. ccccccveesscaes 1,755, 954 161,566 
DIGS, ccccccscsevccccs 1,101,255 135,688 


Not stated prior to 1914. 











Calomel, Corrosive Sublimate and 
Other Mercurial Medicinal 
Preparations, 
Dollars. 
ee sccastaccistscs —a6c0e0 35,842 
WDUB.cccocccccsccese -§ cesce 42,728 
WBEBecccceccectseses veeese oo 589 
BOEPocccscesccesceve® | e00ees 
WGiscccccsessscese § s6ese0 13, 158 
Camomile Flowers, 
Dollars. 
OO cloaticeinkeae)  suruve 17,227 
BEB iiccccccvccceese = 89 evesee 14,176 
Was ccccsesccsccccse  jé§§ c6eeve 6,252 
BEEDs cescccevccadesé§ § envese 13,113 
Es 0 60F teesen estes. > Sasees 27,810 
Camwood, 
Tons. Dollars. 
So asa ees bORR SER 1% 525 
SU s4ibesdbnonwnan Vy 191 
Pb scatsgetveitwrs, \.  ttuhaes) “ ji. suaen 
Pc ocscackraan baee 1 209 
WEG ar cvcicoccersseces 8% 6,991 
Candle Pitch or Tar, and Palm or 
Other Vegetable Stearin. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
J BARROS ere re 2,780,736 49,332 
SIE nc evcoetesces dee , 047,0 56,970 
BPIAs sv osnvscsoeaese 2,203,222 004 
BEUMvdseccrescovcses 1,262,725 23,400 
bei coveueauruns 853,140 21,596 
Candles and Tapers, Wax and Other. 
Dollars. 
19,178 
2,990 
14,348 
8,638 
ocs « . 9,118 
Cantharides. 
Pounds. 
17,092 
8,788 
5,648 
14,047 
32,603 
Carbon Tetrachloride. 
Pounds. Dollars 
SRR er 572,910 28,300 
BOLD. esccecsccesecce 342,854 18,139 
FUEGO cc vnecacsenastea® (Ls beawet eoece 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Cassia Buds, Unground. 
Pounds Dollars 
IOUT ik ccakensases 26,667 3,418 
oo) Perey 23,367 2,449 
oT errr errr err 173,449 10,101 
Sas 0666.4046445.0h04 oon 10,394 
| RR are apr 25 197,056 16,585 
Cassia, and Cassia Vera, Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
1912.. 6,880,723 521,104 
1913.. , 151,605 547,116 
1914 5,216,426 358,218 
1915 5, 658, 154 348, 
1916 7,487,156 493,161 
Castor or Castoreum. 
neces. Dollars. 
SO vccneeni one's 6,332 4,750 
Bae abek ebcseeecee 9,245 5,384 
BOEEsceveccesceccces 6,338 3,468 
CO er 13,035 5,344 
Ps pecnceeosnsencee 19,657 6,604 


Castor Beans or Seeds. 


®Bushels llars 
He 4 1,080,620 
57 918,608 
1,043,928 , 154,085 
. 924,605 580 
. 1,071,969 1,555,465 





Catgut, Whipgut or Wormgut, Un- 


manufactured, 

019 Dollars. 
i Swedes 131,249 
SONccs cows ho, 139,125 
aOtbecavcudeéceveunes 0) Mooiee 123,551 
papal lal : 198,081 

evccee 253,678 





Catgut, Whipgut or Wormgut, Man- 
ufactures of, 














ee. cortevecetete.! » er date Doliezs, 

oT es Sheewedes endnda 8.427 

1914 Gavenussteveetces “~endede 62) 466 

ec seeeeees steers ©.498 

Cement, Roman, Portiand and Other 
Hydraulic. 

P 100 pounds. Dollars. 
S01, ..orsvssavsccs 9, 168,718 
1918. .cccccses cocces 313,092 124,395 
aie ToT TTT oecccee He ge 163,460 
WG sstivctes oseeee 19,960 18 tea 

Chalk, Unmanufactured, 
Tons. Dollars. 
151,868 128,190 
150,01 120,049 
128,947 102,907 
120,228 91,188 
- 131,368 95,861 








Chalk, When Ground, Precipitated, 
or Otherwise Prepared, Includ- 
ing Tailor’s, Billiard, Red 
or French, 





Pounds, 
ee seseee 8,809,841 Pas Boi 
1913. icevantes 2/536, 622 79,731 
paieeuseees sete v¥eede 52, 
Mssscocees Seeyeae san : 
ot eta WieVeere Os. qe 438 
*Quantity not stated after 1913. 
Chamois Skin, 
We icstvssvexcyeci ~ Beiwec erie ty 
SCS i hisueveeees needwaa 149,057 
hed biebséucecectece eocces 107,324 
WIrivririirtier TTT 64, 26 
SOOO 6 0006s eecsices oeoes 108,346 
Charcoal, 
Pree oe oi 
SRS pies tet aes Rite 25,557 
1914 Savyiee sieeen oie sebeee 60,266 
Rivkevhds cases ‘ oeecee 39,978 
DIG. oc cccescs Gegses' 8 =—sisics wv eee 45,174 
Chicory Root, Raw but Unground. 
Ae Porat Dolley; 
1913. 2,203,057 32,939 
1914 1,580,925 22,028 
ise. ° ‘471, 966 6,717 


Chicory Root, Burnt or Roasted, 
Ground or Granulated, 


Pounds, Doll » 

ee jane 633, 128 31,633 

Seok aun taakieia 469,301 19,355 

1914 .iede cadeieessra 705,050 31/988 
sees obese 4 13, 

BO kcicacens eevee 5,657 200 

China Clay, or Kaolin. 

‘Tons, Doll . 

ee Suaeares 237,366 1,641,106 
apse af eich sets 263,838 1:753, 

Deh S lconancese 241,936 1,590,054 

BNC tt sad anac anaes 230,484 1,506,555 
_. Sie pera: 228,936 1,376, 

Chioral, Hydrate. 

Se ve caves —_— = — 

| Sgt iwiees if + FEE ore 

tr Seepeeeeeeeaeee "84 

ak bette | 3 

Chloroform, 

Pounds, Dollars. 

SSE oe ee 6 Lb4i 

Se bbegecies 942 1,643 

ne “9 = 


2,274 pounds of the 1914 figures were valued 


at only 25 cents a pound; 170 pounds at $2.48 
per pound, 
Chlorophyll, Extract of. 

eal Pounds. Doilars. 

if 912 evcecccesecceocs 4,461 3,586 

Reyer 7,50 8,644 

th cececcers eccceee 19. 8,503 
Dawe ccccccceces sees J, ) 3, 

pleated 5 it aa te 

Chrome, Yellow or Green and All 

Other Chromium Colors, 

Pound Dollars. 

TOO, ccctdvecessence 161,153 24.731 

pS errr 148,299 23,405 

WOT civveccocessece 134,460 22,412 

.| | rr eecoccvces 124,638 21,171 

IOIG. .cccvcccces eeve 27,929 5,586 
Chromium, Hydroxide, Crude. 

Doll " 

1st eeeee Seeeeneecte <senece 5.869 
Daeakeanenedavetne.--"  ebeee e y 

Se er xe 


Not stated prior to 1914. 
Cinchona Bark, Alkaloids or Salts 
of, All Other, Except Quinia, 
Sulphate of. 


Ounces. Dollars. 
0 rr 529,201 91,802 
|) ae ecceccece 48, 131,692 
WPERsebeccccccevsabe 452, 29: 117,915 
| esiaeleeti seaeke : 203,330 66,00. 
|) | occevcsevee 231,100 82,167 

Cinchonidia. 

Ounces. Dollars. 
1918... cccccecsecese 136,197 14,183 
MRR cucceaneeresale 809,395 43,680 
19396, ccrccccccesoce > 205,006 s goa 
a adeeb pares 69,487 8,225 
SOOM: ivevasccadendhh 131,481 15, aie 
Cinnamon, and Chips of, Unground. 

Pounds Dollars. 
1D1B..ccrccccccccece 1,013,348 109,215 
WDIB. .cccccveccccecs 1,405,832 188,267 
1O14. .cccccccceccces 303,967 4, 304 
TOU. cccccsccccccese 528, 254 74,081 
Dvadavsanseansess 410,504 50,026 

Civet. 

Ounces. Dollars. 
ery ee 5,039 6,725 
sr cenaksasaeaen 11,269 15,657 
BOs cccvicucceseaes 2,761 8,978 
SUM ccassousedcsegs 1,820 2,086 
Das ivcavaasaed ; , 600 12,099 











Clay, Common Blue and Grass- 
Almerode for Manufacturing 
Crucibles and Glass Melt- 
ing Pots. 


Tons. Dollars. 
1912..... 16,689 139,688 
le 23,213 211,005 
See 20,587 180,524 
1915... wertirr 12,274 107,146 
| eer 3,488 16,088 
Clay, Plasticene and Other Model- 
ing. 

Dollars. 

BURR ce ertccteecesss §  vences 4,51 
BEECH vvccesed geass | Svsees 8,519 
BEES hcesccsccceeces | s86ess , 424 
DERGrscveveteedss #§§ sedate 6,541 
Bb eversscéocewene:  -oneeen 7,978 
Cc layne s or Earths, Not Specially Pro- 

vided For. 
Tons. Dollars. 
BE ccccvesevceseee 26,384 120,458 
1915 37,370 167,614 
 teatc veer eueecd 87,572 210,574 
WOE ecrcscccvesseces 36,072 153,041 
DRGs ois ccds cosvscee 34,677 148,916 
Cliffsione, Unmanufactured. 
Tons. Dollars. 
0 Tre 8,522 11,167 
WB .esessccsecccecs 5,626 6,164 
errr eee 9,079 11,046 
BE s ov cccccececveee 7,428 OTT 
BONG cc ceccesss 7,879 10,795 
Cloves, ta 
nds. Dollars. 
errr 6, ri 363 718,230 
. SASPereererrr 2,734,992 481,751 
BOER cos ccoccenevcces 5, 054,621 597,310 
| SSS Paes 346,665 595,546 
MPU Te 7. 0686, 237 791,708 
Clove Stems, Unground,. 

Pounds, Dollars. 
BEscccsscccccseece . ancbec eteess 
RSS peepee 32,830 1,333 
Beier 0 00 cee ceccugee 268 20 
Ms bé se ce cedecvesve 4,391 TO 
Shave 6440 . 57,160 4,009 


Coal-Tar C elors or Dyes Not Special- 
ly Provided For. 


Dollars. 
RECS evrveccseseass  souead Oe es 
PCAbepecssesunsen _ anden 902, 
Pbccccesccorehtve  . | wevesh Lee 
DEGRDMESeeecesece §=©6| wexhee 5, 858, 
PUD Shcecsdeevetecs§ §#§§  seneee 2,907,924 


Coal-Tar Distillates, Not Medicinal, 
and Not Colors or Dyes. 





Dollars. 
tnd 138,636 
1on5 31,979 
191e 858,886 





Not. ‘stated prior ‘to 1914, 
Coal-Tar Preparations Not Colors, 
Dyes or Medicines, Not Specially 
Provided For. 


Dollars. 
DCR SehaeteCIAhéS a0 vdbbed . 
DECC HectcesesewesG 8  seeron 686, 
t4 soecesiees . . £66060 162,864 
Class dropped after October 3%, 1913. 


Conl-Tar Products, Not Medicinal, 
and Not Colors or Dyes, Known 
as Toluidine, Xylidin, Ete. 


Dollars. 
Pidvededeceseed... eeenke 728,536 
BEDcccccecsssecesee || c0eeee 232,493 
Ar See er srr 128,303 
Not stated prior to 1914 
Coal Tar, All Other Products, or 
Preparations, Not Colors or Dyes. 
Dollars. 
vccpacscedivess | se¥voe 945,804 
Disvereveteevetvs jj. e¢hane 1,274,022 
bss cecsccovevede 718, 
Die estccceetusvs j# «saab 393,112 
PR a ee 80, 


Cobalt ars Cobalt Ore and Zaffer. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
SS84,244 74,586 
310,951 30,7138 
197,009 a 0388s 

{ Pack 24,005 225 

1016.... 144,170 186, 124 

Cobalt, Oxide of. 

Pounds. 

| ae 22,160 

WEB cc cccccsccccsese 28,729 

1914 renee 

1915. 109, 1h 

1916 38, 934 





Cocaine seein ine, and 


Ounces 
2,004 





Bs Sacvcesccceeeees 

| SPP ,83r 

Ee Kao 6S naka é 

Ser 42 

1D1G. ....seerseoess 5,887 
Coceulus Indicus, 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BMMccnccceccccecees ##$$eccoes qq. e60ese 
BEER sceceescoocseees #j§§§ se0660 j. é | 0068s 
BORE. cocccccccees 4,446 121 
DbGGhoes > 060kge0> 9,550 388 
Sadeneseéncoobess = §#j|§§essese qo seeee ° 

Cochineal, 

Pounds. Dollars. 
| Sere 177,799 55,682 
eee 109,089 44,249 
Di Gcesnexaiyvauss 138, 129 53,260 
i eiugeteee 155,420 88,454 
NE a's sane ae e4 kes 772,416 358,914 

Coca Leaves, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
17054 201, 
139,035 
91,384 
98,870 
627 





Cocoa Butter, or Butterine, Refined, 
Deodorized Cocoanut Oil, and 
All Substitutes for Cocoa 
Batter. 





_ Pounds. Dollars. 

1: 5,83 > 1,552,973 

: ),568 

{ f 801,259 

ee 126,028 35,863 

Ee 69,888 15,824 

Collodion and Celluloid and All 

Compounds of Pyroxylin. 

Dollars. 

Dish xeessuknahhse | .-odeaxs 187,772 

DECRG easacecetbees , eesecs 288, 689 

—iUitiecseseneneds  "eanane 583,391 

Ceceecdeseec¢hads'  <eeeeec 871,714 
af RRA ae ga IN ee 6 

Colombo Root. 

Pounds. Dollars 

| AAAS 8,436 610 

Cin cred aea sear te 27,665 704 

1914.. 4,587 134 

BBLB. cc cccccccccecee 8,751 458 

IOUS. ccccsesccccccce 8, 3,442 








OIL PAINT AND 


Coloring for Brandy, Wine, Beer, 
or Other Liquors. 

Dollars. 

SPER veiececcevewéeese” = =—« sow ewe 3,383 

BEEMeettectsocerenss | evcovs 925 

| SPPree ts ee.)  ? re 1,628 

BUEMsasevercseseqnee,  §§§§ cenwes 842 

PURO sicacecsvvevecrs #¥ pers 192 

Color Foils. 

Dollars. 

PB vccvvccessest+4 seuvon 13,229 

BPOR ees cceseesetests = sovuve 10,925 

BEERvccccosceusseves 8  |—_ Sb OBS 7,347 

BEER eveiscerste ies | -eiries ° 2,516 
BDIG. vecevvceveesece eeeces 

Copperas, or Sulphate of Iron, 

Pounds, Dollars. 

| |) errr ee 633 12 

po) eer 6,196 174 

ee ee 1,120 18 

Be’ o-cetedsaedes 4,750 95 
WiGsccscsccecesececs | cesesese i$  s00se8 
Copper, Sulphate of, or Blue Vitriol. 
Pounds Dollars. 

| Sree rier 12,112 652 

EPP 11,051 728 

» | SPPPErerreeeie: 114,730 5,486 

, ee 45,239 2,156 
WIGS. cccccvescsecess 184,182 17,651 

Corks. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

i} Sere 2,300,015 1,909,615 
WE vais cv cceseseses 2,511,285 2.187.867 


Stated separately after 1913; see below. 
Cork Stoppers. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
BEG oe cccccccesveee 888,500 728,317 
SS Serr 326,887 250,342 
FONG 66040660 0084505 269, 806 170,746 


Cork Disks, Wafers or Washers 3-16 
Inch or Less in Thickness. 


Pounds, Dollars. 
0 Seer kr 2 ey 567 1,675,688 
Si beccuseseuneeds 1. 26, 864 1,165,540 
1916 os 605, T76 487,588 
Cork weed, ¢ or Cork Bark, Unmanu- 

factured. 

Pounds, Dollars. 
NOTE 5 6 ose ss ceneven 118,432,209 8,247,080 
| ERR rae 33,227,878 8,152,070 
. ,, PPP R88, 282.529 2 646,018 
BUSS ri veces sveeees 24,897,803 1,420,581 
| rT rrrer re rr 32,866, 700 1'517,366 

Cotton Batting. 

Posnas. Dollars. 
a COBOL 42,102 4,378 
BOE. cccccccccccccce R750 8,506 
TDS e cescccccccssecs 105,160 10,458 

Net stated prior to 1914. 


Crayons, 


Including Charcoal Cray- 

ons or Fusains, 

Dollars. 
9,362 
12,925 
18,359 
15,000 
11,535 





Cream of Tartar. 











Pounds. Dollars. 
So: SPA Sar es 82,980 16.200 
eer 66,718 11,797 
0 ee 812,857 156,987 
ens i¢eceeesesves 764, 868 146,922 
| PTT iT Te 88.588 13.479 
Crucibles of Stone and Earthen- 
ware. 
Dollars. 
BOTA. concscteeactede. 00068 ° 10,974 
DEcstsebaebesssts |#§§ seseun 6,764 
DE Scicernsennstee _ -sebeee 7,01 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Cryolite, or Kryolith. 
Tons, Dollars. 
Rvcewbdeatanene 1,999 47,3200 
2.519 2,4 
NiGutsaGpeeweeRe 2,157 47,435 
Reeuwecoeureegee 4,569 91,417 
eéheeessseeenen 8,962 84,497 
Cubehbs. 
rene. Dollars. 
111,358 32.169 
166,307 53, 6 
105, 665 22,456 
87,5388 23.451 
300 28,566 
Cudbear. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
19,929 1,1 
27,971 1,755 
15,653 1,061 
24,827 1,680 
55,948 6,512 
‘Curry and Curry Powder. 
Dollars. 
oabeee 10,569 
seaans 12,087 
11,807 
9,872 
8,669 
Cattlefish Bone. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
DUI 0088064464 00080 281,501 84,801 
PEP ree 218,317 30, 355 
Dies ceeevess toute 800,640 56,051 
rT re 282,239 2,041 
| pepe Tr 214,659 86,576 
Dandelion Root. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IOID, 0 cecvccssrevese 97,042 7,372 
Ba066664460000008 108,434 
TOLLS. wc c-cecccsvvcee 109, 658 3 
PP 112,814 12,137 
Se 29,378 6,487 
Decalcomanias, in Ceramic Colors. 
Pounds. Dollars 
SUE be ensccoveseeue 79,962 133,571 
| Pri 80,004 144,890 
Din sscaeesenasavas 45,999 92,528 
| Se 22,411 2, 462 
1916 TTT E Tyree 11,176 32,882 
Decalcomanias, All Other, Except 
Toys. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SOs rectinsescdeaes 88,761 88,267 
FRED. ccccccsscvesece 41,870 42,001 
BOEG, cocccosescosocs 132,805 131,494 
i | Serer rriy 90,040 87,641 
SO rere 51,840 55,634 
Divi Divi. 
Pounds. Dollars 
re re 221,659 2,807 
ar 814,491 4,143 
Pe cbssanaseseanws 29,082 461 
Sc ys. 6bstacnesceas 4,518,219 71,367 
Bh ckésaesenacared 16, 467,455 310,572 
Dollars. 
9,292 
5,916 
9,407 
8,446 
10,602 
Dutch Metal Leaf, Bronze. 
100 leaves. Dollars. 
OR in ak civudtant 796, 742 87,013 
1D1B. 0. ccccccccceses 763,071 104,829 
BERG nccccesccessece 792,578 110,316 
WABecsrcccoseecceese 038 110,168 
1D1G. ..-cocscccecece 291, '896 38,559 





DRUG REPORTER 


Kexus, Dried. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
5,555 2,176 
20,284 7,587 
88,061 12,640 
30,575 10,385 
28,993 9,875 


Eggs, Frozen or Otherwise, Prepared 
or Preserved, in Packages. 
bounds. 





WOE. « ciSavesdeateye 2,647,974 305,232 
WO1G. cccccccvccccves 2. $15,511 198, 654 
WAGveccccccvesseves 3,756, 188 248,997 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Eggs, Yolks of. 

Pounds, ag 
| Pree ri Tee 89,744 5, 83: 
i) SPP eee 227,457 
WOERs cic cevesesseece 675,058 
CT errr 1,382,408 257,607 
BOIGs cs ccccvacvv rites 2,919,019 37,1 

Enamel, Fusible and Glass. 
Dollars. 
SeeGcdseccucéseqpaee  <Saasee 14,604 
BOER ercveseevoerre® = seewed 11,997 
a Vo oe 18,028 
BBeRsccccsvitdddverss  teeees 10,975 
po) ee eee 8,731 
Enamel, Glass, White, for Watch 
and Clock Dials. 
Dollars. 
Ws de evccstcusapthor,  £0n0e 18,001 
Bee assaecacvessens | 8 =©=©6 sears 15,855 
oY err ee eee es 33,284 
a a ee ec 7,381 
BONGG v stectousGabew™, ~Khates 4,930 
Enamel Paints. 

Pounds, Dollars. 
APR ee 35,465 7,684 
| | See ea 59,457 11,877 
BOTS. ccescccccsceses 96,174 17,316 
WIS. cccsccccccseess 86,078 6,504 
TORS. cccccccccsecnes 54,546 8,987 

Ergot. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
TOUS. .cccvcsccccocse 207,138 187,500 
1918. ...000 esecccedos 223,798 208,364 
BOIS, cccccsescccescs 185, 704 102,640 
WB. i ccccscccsccess 141,915 92,450 
WIG. coccccccccceece 123,015 73,806 

Ether, AmylInitrate. 

Pounds, Dollars 
 ) Serre ee ove 4, 4, 
WOIB. 0c ccrccceccsoee geseee § éveeee 

Not stated prior to 1915. 
Ether, Ethy! Chloride. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
WGIB. vc cvccssccedess 8,372 5,187 
Wer tcascverene anes 11,241 7,908 
BOBS. cccccccvccvsecs 9,014 % 046 
Beebe svescvcsecevaeee | § i$ seeeus 
ee 2,780 "s ior 
Ether Fruit, Containing No Alcohol, 

Pounds. Dollars. 
oo SPP 1h2 201 
WUD. cccccccesescese 81% 105 
Be ossccecscecseee 1,331 1,737 
isis sa0cue Manne 117 1,070 
TGs sveceaseteeee.  eetiéme+, 6 5. ener 
Ethers, Containing More Than 10 


Per Cent..and Not More Than 





50 Per Cent. Alcohol, 

Pounds. Dea. 

WEE cspeccieessases i§ served 5,589 
Bee etactastecdyass 8  sonad ° 7029 
Bes ecctvcccdGben = cepudée 1,868 
 . Serer 66 64 
|. SOP e er 140 169 

Quantity not stated prior to 1915. 
Ethers, Sulphuric. 

Pounds, Dollars. 

, | Were ers 1495 207 
DWDIB. cc ccccccesevese 120 
1914..... ordboosened 181 
) SPP 849 189 
Sch 5 cence ns oeeee 62 23 
Ethers, Not Specially Provided For. 
Pounds, Dollars. 

PP 29 127 
Ee 5 302 
My issodccnwdu ees 12,036 5,049 
Wee be csvccvcesoece 6,301 4,500 
PeROsceccesecacesece HS 1,410 
Feather Dusters and Hair Pencils. 
Dollars. 

WORE, cc ccrcccccccse . . 2,491 
BRP crrcccecsccsecs | e8ecsee 3,500 
Spi dedstscécncensee... pease 5,754 


Not separately stated prior to 1914, 








Fertilizer, Not Specially Provided 
For. (Used only for Manure.) 

Dollars. 

1912 3,927,646 
1913. 2,190,816 
1914.. 4,241,285 
1915 2, 208,193 
1916 1,591,517 
Dollars. 

1912. 9,348 
1918 6,038 
1914 7,487 
1915 6,639 
1016 2,760 

Filter Masse or Filter Stock. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

ies dy stave snndon 13,556 45,784 
) | SPPPPTTICT ee 49,042 
BWiScccccccveces i 13,974 
Bis 66sa0scognreece 249, 408 41,880 
BORD. oc ccccccvecesoe 54,349 8,856 

Flaxseed or Linseed Screenings, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1914 1,143,429 4,748 
1915 229,445 673 
SE si ccecsccndsasy.” -  seowed 4,506 





Not separately stated prior to 1914. 
Floral Essences Centaining No Al- 


cohol, 
Dollars. 
SO i cdestasteannasy.. sevens 87,086 
Dic déecstesveanane.  § *#e¥des 145,972 
Se vicusctsastacee| ~. peeeRs 265,956 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Floral or Flower Waters Containing 
No Alcohol, 


Dollars 

Pe -t1codsaveasaa, nulenaeee 37,187 
eee jaca, .. e¥etao 81,710 
SON dekacvestetncd ©"! sudbhs 50,207 
DU s5.cosnewal te cue 6 ¢ Demeken 22,216 
_| | PRR Essay 5p gai baa 34,461 

Flaorspar. 

Tons Dollarc. 

22,664 62,904 

23,786 77,535 

13,662 50,948 

6,925 27,951 

8,808 832,482 





Solution Containing 


Formaldehyde, 
Not More Than 40 Per Cent. 
Formaldehyde or Formaline. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
BOIB. ncciccccecsesses 12,303 3,298 
WDUB. 2. ccecccccceses 14 2d8 “va 
BE oh éacnese0teeie . 44: 
1915 b eS ap covcesates 7,700 814 
1016... .cccccccssccce 79,857 8,054 


Fuller's Earth. 


Tons. Dollars 
OER uvvavstbavsiees 15,813 125,899 
oo" Neem ae 16,175 138,111 
oS Siggeepent se > 16,8 145,588 
IDEA, co sccovsccseeer 19,367 174,276 
Subdivided after 1914: see below. 
Fuller’s Earth, Unwrought or Un- 
manufactured. 
Tons. Dollars. 
WM. 6c cbicddedeses . 745 , 
1DIGDi:s's dc ove coewvws 1,067 7,825 
Fuller’s Karth, Wrought or Manu- 
factured. 
‘Tons Dollars. 
TE CL 18,754 163,540 
BOEG. cc ccccccvcste ee 14,973 135,845 
Fustic. 
Tons. Dollars. 
 ) See 3,105 45,833 
IBIS so vcvsecccdewcce 3,785 53,303 
BRESs ccs cvsccedovees 7,121 100,501 
Bee 6 se canteceearee 12,354 179,959 
a TERE 17,469 289,913 
Galalith (Artificial Ivory) and 
Manufactures of. 
Dollars. 
DUE cs ttesvevectisck. pvedue 16,860 
IGT, chen potisdss iv i abanee 12,726 
Psteecnineessend, coy eevee 15,060 
Se oussnestactdase  ‘heede’s 10,048 
BOG. cisetedsiccdeee  seGebe 10,028 
Gambier, or Terra Japonica. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
MES vores Fie eb eo 20,886,462 029,456 
SEs ov cccacccebeges 17,037, 806 784,981 
|. Serr 16,449, 663 . 855 
BBS +4.406426-004000b% 14,169, 250 542,200 
BEOG) cc cbvvgwebaweas 12, 2,251 888,985 
Gas Liquor, Ammoniacal. 
Dollars. 
Do Sr ee eee 36,735 
BED Vuhescscecebeee | udaten 25,245 
Mcvtcescevesbeds  settses 386 
DEE sc6veccevseeents § s¥eene 31,466 
BEET) ct veneee ae oo 26,783 
Gelatin. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BE ¢4besbesenesess 701,949 135,598 
1918 TITELTTILTT Tri 1,085,940 279,892 
Be sv eeccssteeete 2,439,440 68,215 
Ol Fee oe 2,708,362 16, 
0 rT ee 1,657,065 319,173 
Gentian Root. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
oo SS ee 1,585,612 67,837 
SNS euéeee en wésureps 1,796,928 88,281 
ay ee 2 181, 3h 199,119 
ES Serr 1 022, 252 55,553 
MEE 66 6409556090 788,307 43,240 
Ginger Root, Unground, Not Pre- 
served or Candied. 
cents. Dollars. 
BGS cas d6d0d0 ceeus 5,904,664 268, 198 
| Ee Cs 7, 856,401 406,197 
0 Sere Ee 8,006,122 145,792 
Seer. 3,310,891 156,972 
pra Sse 5,508,845 391,965 


Glass Bottles, Vials and Jars, Plain 
Green or Colored, Molded or 
Pressed, and Flint, Lime, 
and Lead, Empty. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
Eee oneeee 206, 226 
Seeecetsocsaence . .dwaces 205,267 
BEES wh cecce coecsese 5 ~ . i600 TT 214,130 
|. Peer 83, 688 
ORS 24,049 


1,351,812 
Quantity not stated prior to 1915. 
Glass Demijohns and Carboys, Cov- 
ered or Uncovered, Empty. 





Pounds. Dollars. 

codes 9,158 

és0eee 6,481 

aati 3,899 

27,990 800 

4,731 298 

Quantity not stated prior to 1915. 
Glass, Window—Cylinder, Crown, 
Unpolished. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Oo Sa 23,426,152 827,868 
BP hvcnrcvcceedsued 20,458,971 804,732 
. Geena Si 31,197,531 1,212,536 
SVs ss x60 cadkied 16,532,210 679,228 
MG 0 6.6sssneckhee 1,401,572 140,262 
Glass, Window—Cylinder, Crown 


and Common, Unpolished When 
Bent or Decorated. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
200, 500 103,985 
1,778,023 153,723 
1,703,186 149,208 
40,017 56,223 
339,009 52,051 
Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Un- 
polished, Silvered, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
KAS 0 vnosceveuts 56,494 
Seer Sr 54,308 2 021 
Gs 0 v:0:0006 seeueens 1 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Glass, Cylinder, and Crown, 
Polished. 
Sq. feet. Dollars. 
Pe 73,995 123,356 
re 579,129 9,395 
Div ats cenceunsanen 615,387 121,814 
DED: cc crsccsccesese 196,274 36, 783 
Mc Ukinstricebacce 108,578 19, 
Glass, Cylinder, and Crown, 
Polished, When Bent or 
Decorated. 
Sq. feet. Dollars. 
rrr T 179,562 43,700 
sé san0s deeded ¢ eek 247,428 60, 269 
s+ 6cdbdenesesee 147,482 36,116 
SOAR w.ded na aud 43,385 10,076 
IDIG. ..cccevsccccere 82 a 
Glass, Cylinder, and Crown, 
Polished, Silvered. 
Sq. feet. Dollars. 
| Res re 90,657 20, 
SEs bn bs tesusmacnes 89,346 19,597 
TT err er 8,798 1, 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Glass, Window — Cylinder and 


Crown, Polished, Silvered When 
Ground, Bent or Decorated. 


Sq. feet. Dollars. 
So) Pryor rr 216 167 
Ess + cesaakone 17 23 
A mapa 2 a) 188,158 33,084 
TS cascacse mp IT 107,711 26,235 
MCL: ocaceccelaus 20,528 5,087 


Glass, Plate, Fluted, Rolled, Ribbed, 
or Rough, or the Same Contain- 
ing a Wire Netting Within 


Itself. 
Sq. feet. Dollars. 
GS és 602 311,172 14,514 
GEE Se cccccccces ° 379,219 14,812 
WO14, 2. rccccccescere 436,587 15,207 
IDIB. ..ccccccccces ee 307,516 12,742 
WBAG. ccccscccseseses 69,272 4, 








ee ee 


en 


PSPS EPR: 


154. 


Glass, Plate, Flated, Rolled, Ribbed 
or Rough, Ground, Smoothed or 
Otherwise Obscured. ‘ 
Dollars. 


Sq. feet. 
WM cv cvccveccaseve 170,599 39,904 
, Sarr. 9,61 2,247 
BOLE. ccccscveescscce 614,012 126,917 
Co eae Pocoeves 4,872 1,074 
BORG) 666s c0vecsesere 489 124 
Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Fin- 


ished or Unfinished, Unsilvered, 
or the Same Containing a Wire 
Netting bespi Itself. 


feet. Dollars 
TRG citeccveccevene 1, 110, 743 276,452 
See 1,068,427 247,015 
FOEG. veccccserce ee 2/819, 386 631,596 
Serre ,718 100,400 
errr errr. 12,782 3,778 


Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Unsil- 
vered When Bent or Deco- 


ated, Etc. 

Sq. feet. Dollars. 
BIS. ccovcccccsevess 53,104 28,262 
SPP 88,189 7,449 
1D14. cccccccvocsccce , 806 228 
| | SPP erer ee 27,121 14,581 
TONG. oc cccvesecscece 7,147 2,726 
Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Sil- 


vered and L. G. Plates, Exceeding 
in Size 144 Square Inches. 





Sq. feet. Dollars. 

1,380 403 

832 527 

8,229 4,883 

2,592 994 

y 2,657 615 

Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Sil- 
vered, When Bent or Otherwise 

Decorated. 

Sq. feet. Dollars 

PPP eri 4,201 1,606 

FOUR. ccccccccscccces 1,510 1,004 

WINS cc cicccscccscecss 19,650 5,854 

1O1B..cccccccccccess 8 2,152 

WDIGS. .vccccssevsvece 2,570 2,135 

Glauber Salts. 

Tons. Dollars 

WDIUD. 0... csccscccece 840 & 0 
Dc cotseeeentes i 

FONE. oc cccccccscscces 5,657 

1D1B...cccccceose oes 63 1,113 

1916... 2. ccecccceess 1 33 


Glazes, Fluxes, Enamels and Colors, 














Ceramic and Glass. 
Hy 
viever 38,5: 
deyueeeveceenaee: 4 aera 70-753 
DE bbeccesccvegecs.. _ 090096 4 
Snot, stated prior to 1914. 
Glacose. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
239,383 8, 
212,635 7,166 
282,223 9,025 
2,799 1,880 
1,283 313 
Glue. 
Pounds Dollars. 
7,406, 770, 
5,009, 661 672,266 
22,545,681 1,792,612 
8,086, 283 702,350 
3,050,704 219,177 
Glue, Size. 
Pounds Dollars 
80, 2, 
1913... 09, 8,018 
Include’ in glue after 1913. 
Glycerine, Crude. 
Pounds. Doll 
20,734,847 3,649,582 
24,399,129 4,247,082 
26,230,383 4,473,178 
18,661,929 , 185,368 
10,875,058 2,209,610 
Gtrcittia, Refined. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BI eee i cso ceasses 183,893 86,221 
1D1B...cccccccccccce 432,339 73,336 
SE sPoncecscceseces 551,306 90,562 
1915....... ovneneeve 360,567 , 908 
WDIG. .ccvccccvcccces 303,463 132,469 
Gold Beaters’ Molds and Skins. 
3,283 
1912. .ccceeeees “as. eesewe 33, 
Micbes cceccedese § waeee ° 6,408 
WORE. ccccccccccccces eee 634 
WIG. wc cccccrccccces coece 13,944 
1916... ccccccccsccee eevee 
Gold Leaf. 
100 leaves. 
joes repententebweees sent 
WM wocccccccccceve Y 4 
PS er 837,527 82,482 
Bee vccccccescescocs 13,614 
WIG. cccccscccesteves 1,547 
Grape Sugar. 
Pounds Dollars. 
BOER ce accsccseseces 21 20 
rr 4,338 598 
MGs occesocedsuce 93 48 
» ee 361 51 
Da cesecoccccqeses 110 62 
Grease Enfleurage, Not Containing 
Alcohol. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SEE cvdecsuvebecese 72,196 110,824 
DMs a*besennvevede 92,446 195 
1914...... wotsaesuase 638 51,417 
arr ee 28,407 31,578 
EB cccccccsecsace 5,245 » 5: 


Grease, Soluble, Used in Processes of 
Softening, Dyeing, or Finishing. 


Dollars. 
PiMeccctsecseesesdse sbedas 4,155 
SeiMicacccscesseseses 8 8 §= “see ees 4,886 
Satckssevekieene e¥eevs 4,401 
Db tareeseexéeehs.  "  ewaoes 2,360 
Teemcccacceseatecets§ ij cobeceo 584 
Grease, Wool, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Sin sccntsncebense 10,789,726 210, 
errr. 14,473,551 828,991 
Mees cocscteaseers 12,284,248 292,988 
BE 6286 6esesesecee 9,281,273 286,705 
1D1GS.cccscccccessses 7,617,713 350, 
Grease, Wool, Refined. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
2,289,189 85,285 
2'009,018 86,474 
2'691,591 121,847 
467,761 23,418 
14,794 


Sulphur Oil or 





Grease and Oils, 


Olive Foots. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
cre eelsaweseanaws 13, 698,352 874,114 
sheeneuees’s 11,714, 7% 772,055 
seedee 12,946, 885,810 
2 1 1,055,292 








1O16......cccccsc0s.  18,084,00 
Not separately stated prior to 1913. 














OIL PAINT AND 


Grense and Oils, All Other (Except- 
ing Fish Olls), Used in Soap 
Making, Etc. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
,  SRPET Ere ree 27,578, 286 1,801,862 
Ser eer 7,334,605 291,984 
> Pre 10,684,01 449,561 
OO errr er 17,300,356 709,330 
SONG pcs vsrcccegenee 11,324, 482,479 


Includes sulphur oil, ete., prior to 1913. 
Grease, All Other Not Specially Pro- 


vided For. 
Dollars. 
| POUT ETT UTT Tar 13,753 
Co) Serres a ee 14,207 
AMERsceesecceccsseee 8 aeence 106,041 
Mb Hetecscccoevess  §§ 46000 84,764 
PEO cvevtcvecsecécs  G00eee 81,289 
Guano. 
‘Tons. Dollars. 
BOE ve cborcecesccee 34,856 ,140 
oo) errr rr rere 16,462 313,891 
BER ecavesececeunsss 21,853 754,727 
ao rere 20,950 534,371 
MN ev besecdveccces 20,950 34,371 
PONG sv evicszcsaeise 15,732 425,210 
Guiacol Carbonate. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

MIGe cides cdsivccces 1,637 2, 
1915 TITLETE TTT 6,907 11,125 
OE Pee 469 1,1 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Gum, Aloes. 

Pounds Dollars. 
BE onvevcvscecceee 666,229 62,753 
BES cocctccoscesces 909,279 77,88 
Seer 918,402 983 
0 rere 953,186 90,081 
I 8 05 evbb60ees ses 1,597,811 152,146 
Gum, Amber and Amberoid, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
MNS 64 Ke etconersece 35, 663 338,821 
Serre 35, 646 339,984 
SRI sv EN csste¥ees 22,485 117,375 
Mae o> see taveives 9,856 103,136 
PEPE TTT TTT eee 443 3,590 

Gum, Arabic. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
0 OP Pe ee 6,586,737 568,631 
Serer rr 7,111,354 593,126 
| Pee re 2,727,447 182/370 

Included in ‘‘Arabic or Senegal’ after Oc- 
tober 3, 1913. 
Gum, Arabic or Senegal. 

Pounds. Doll . 
iste (Hv dvevsderedss> 3,492. 682 066 
ES 060 secasdeede 6,184,265 507 
MSC oe cc vercveusens 7,617,494 670928 

Gam, Asafoetida,. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
DM eccecceveseedes 138,066 77,0385 
PEGE 134,579 55,868 
Sree 838 27,193 
MCSE a6 ca ceaests 51,727 12,656 
Per ee 115,856 30,126 
Gum, Benzoin, Gamboge and Mastic. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
ade nsekcesvrdeos 04,733 36,163 
BP eenereqeneeess 105,967 41,981 
SD v6 oben 3 sine 6 41,975 17,386 

See vetensdoesce 106,506 2,040 
Bs é 6:0..ox'e i Ut anich 219,266 73,843 
Gum, Camphor, Crude, Natural. 

Pounds. Dollars 
Pe TT re 2,155,751 682,748 
ate 40-6449: 60 enews 3,477,760 979,355 
PRE H 660 0-0%0b0emeee 3,476,908 929, 
SK ethnccevbeweses 3,715,387 998, 5655 
rr eee 4,674,530 1,268,233 

Gum, Camphor, Refined, 

Pounds. Dollars. 
Se ae 248,389 “080 
eis ities caenaee 468,410 153,020 
1914 eeaeedicannes 624, 508 201,992 
ere 1,140,783 406,587 
RE bt iw bwscadndee 2,304,197 754,498 

Gum, Camphor, Synthetic, 
td hhebteenrdacnes a semen, 
Not stated prior to 1915. °°” bas 
Gam, Chicle,. 

Pounds. je 
ia bes cktdbveness 5,368,566 2 Oot at 
ae arse ea ate 5,266, 285 2) 433'924 
ME KSS S66 10 aeons ee 6,920,416 3,059,116 
1914 pesseeceecesess 7,998,187 2,902, 454 

~ *Under provisions of law of 1909; imported 
between July and Octobe 13; 
separately after 1914, 5 ees ee 
Gum, Chicle, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1,080, 665 389,717 

2,465,400 839,312 

2,728,159 915,817 

Gum, Chicle, Refined. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

472,766 214,257 

1,934,760 962,889 

2,302, 186 1,283,899 

Gum, Copal, Kauri and Damar. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
| PET Tere Te 24,824,399 2,017,737 
PP re ee 31,513,330 2,828,840 
*ae4 “TUTLTS TLL Tre 9,207,797 989,808 

ad “Under provisions of law of 1909; imported 


between July 1 and October 3, 1913; stated 
separately after 1914, 


Gum, Copal. 





Pounds Dollars. 

) Re ere 13,005,925 938,002 

Rae 12,528,887 813,985 

DBs ce cncscccsscscs 24,100,156 1,440,238 

Gum, Damar. 

Pounds Dollars. 

 . A ee 3,854,698 337,245 

Wrasktseekvarenes 5,888,644 563,056 

Pees ecccccssecesioe 10,819,590 790,776 

Gum, Dextrine, Etc. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

5,352,277 188,332 

5,096,891 180,296 

1 6,684,556 213,301 
Stated separately after 1914. 

Gum, Dextrine, Made from Potato 

Starch or Potato Flour. 

Pounds. Dollars 

ot Pee Peer rere 5, 226,42 162,688 

DM hs eréaetet tenes 4,595,949 154,337 

ORGS oc ccccncecsceces 720,106 40,552 


Gum, Dextrine, Dextrine Substitutes, 


Burnt Starch or British Gum. 

Pounds. Dollars 
Ut ae 471,491 18,180 
Dcnaade sek tees ta 274,668 12,028 
oo. Ae oe 2 ey 154,882 10,049 

Gum, Kauri. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
Di ewan opeeuenass 6,554,887 1, pre 4 
BRD so cicesevecceasas 9,530,267 444,315 
WDAG. oc occccccccccec 9,958,953 i 304, 527 


DRUG REPORTER 


Gum, Lac, Crude, Seed, Button and 





Stick, 
Pounds Dollars 
wh 384,926 45,963 
91; 293,010 36,832 
t 992,425 143,222 
 . SELERET RTE Le 1,126,167 88,293 
BOEGs cv czesevtsetwns 3,485,975 291,176 
Gum, Rosin, Crude. 
Pounds Dollars. 
Pere ee 27,560 8,865 
WORE vocvesvessasabe 299,983 605 
SRT 2,742,083 58,684 
BOADs occcccivevweess 1,505,790 42,085 
| SS REALS 5,571,825 146,250 
Gum, Senegal. 

Pounds Dollars. 
| Ee ee 144,947 20,533 
EDs Veer rvcesspeees 172,528 16,254 
C9916. cc csvverccenee 140,097 10,609 
*Included in “Arabic or Senegal’ after 

October 3, 1913. 

Gum, Shellac. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Sere 18,775,232 2,302,888 
| URTEET ee 22,069,610 8,046,750 
rr 16,824,130 2,686,480 
| ER Pere 24,308,145 3,018,298 
SE epee 25,927,553 3,301,378 
Guam, Tragacanth. 

Dollars. 
428,849 
463,800 
460,364 
355,119 
590,123 
Dollars. 
22,693 
23,998 
20,310 
16,295 
21,587 





Hemlock Bark Extract for Tanning, 
Not Containing Alcohol. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
iieaviccvevusaces 5,263,296 173,998 
IGIS..coccvcesrevense 5,577,989 390,287 


Not stated prior to 1915. 
Hide Cutting, Raw, and Other Glue 


Stock. 
Dollars, 
re: ) et or 1,698,632 
WEB accécessscsececs «= encnes 1,773,786 
Mcedcccoceszcesss 8 | |©|© SS 8008 2,126,652 
WEB ccccpeoseccvsss = = seuses 1,504,325 
WR ccvccvcctcdaves —  Sddese 970,313 

Honey. 

Gallons Dollars. 
WIB. 0c scvvcvccsccce 90,800 51,706 
BOAR. c cceccccesoonce 113,792 64,718 
WRG ec cvcvvversvcece 49,163 30,291 
WDLG. .cccvcccvcceess 258,912 107,172 
WONG. cc cvccccscesnce 124,268 55,592 


Hoofs, Horns, and Parts of, Unman- 
ufactured, Including Horn Strips 





and Tips. 
— 
ie = t(i(<‘iéch eT! 354,41 
ie ork ghee ee $20,192 
DR csateaceseceseos j..§ #0004 254,872 
Di cestevesssteace” § “seeees 156,126 
Se svccevecssudens |§§$§ «oneue 110,168 
Hop Extract and Lupulin, 
Dollars. 
Oe TN cctctcneceeseg 8 =80 -- Bnnwe 
SE csecocdactavees a > “anne 
SORE. ccecccnecuseese 8  @@d0e% 
Beccotccvcaseence 8 %80e00 
Dk vcevesscsexusese | eeeee 
Hops. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
OOS. wcccucneuneenes 2,983,205 2,223,895 
BIB. cc cccvcecsesece 8,471,776 2,843,299 
BOTA. ccccccseosecece 5,360,748 2,775,882 
WIE. cc ccccceccscece 11,710,534 2,738, 644 
1916... ceccseccese ° 664,284 147,688 
Ichthyol. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1912 49,872 72,184 
1913. 44,347 61, TO 
1914 66,957 92,485 
WDIB. ocvcccccccsccese 51,847 70,664 
1916 69,227 50,470 
Incense. 
pone. 
ae 5,37 
eee aes 14,687 
SE weds, | awe : 24,382 
i cceteuatstendes:  j. sage Sani 
Di cccoasséecueeos seenee 5 


Indian Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude, Balata. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
RAM ee cat iakades 1,522,293 986,124 
| rrr yr ie to 1,318,598 766,772 
alata dele ahs a 1,525,351 780,261 
RR occk a vaedy 2'473,228 963,284 
| RS Sep es 2'549,303 997,827 


India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude, Guayule Gum. 


Pounds. Dollars, 


WD1Z... wccscescccces 14,404,482 6,538,723 
WD1B...cccecvcccoers 10,504,945 4,354,400 
1914. ...-cceeeceeers 1,475,804 607,076 
WODIG. ..ccccccevsecce 5,116,165 1,442,464 
1916... .eeceerveeee 2,826,960 881,023 


India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude, Gutta, Joolatong. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

q 8,170 2,252,444 
1912...--srerssre00s MRS = 2197,948 
 Rpapdepysebe pees cee! 24,224'955 1,175,335 
SUE, yy carneasee 14,765, 765 "104,613 
+ ips Pe 28'381,105 1,847,176 


India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude, Gutta Percha. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
i‘) Seer errr 1,162,687 210,314 
OO ars a 1,818,755 271,741 
BOEGs cee vcccessstues 1,552,857 302,623 
IDIG....scccccvveeve 1,776,851 258, 13 
BBIG. cc cccsscceesese 2,751,839 327,039 
India Rubber, Crude, and Milk of. 
Pounds. ollars. 
ec aan keene 110,101,091 92,956,013 
Sh 6.006% 00a7enne 11 3,218,678 90,110, 
oer eh eae * 31,938,593 71,223,667 
Si corieeewnnah ane 171, "429, 176 $2,812,928 
Eile vcct senecesacce 268, 101,692 156,112,208 
India Rpbber, Scrap, or Refuse. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
26,178,749 2,090,938 
44,479,429 3,676,824 
21,223,493 1,616,786 
10,584,404 827,778 
13,963,782 932,644 














India Rubber, Reclaimed. 





114 Pounds. Dollars. 

WIA. «sees seeeeeees 4,767,914 449,291 

1948 oc ns senevosseanes oe G28 112,220 

A Te ee ee 3 7 

Not stated prior to 1914, areal — 
Indigo, Carmined. 

. Pounds Dollars 
1912 erty 9,047 5,908 
Se 16,329 9,986 
| See 2,130 1,333 

Not stated after October 3, 1913, ; 
Indigo, Crude, Natural, or Syn- 
thetic, 

s Pounds 
isis. : 7,007,403 11100 473 
1914 25: 

1915.. 3 
1916 

1914 

ee ee 

i916 














Indigo, Extracts or Pastes. 

a Pounds, llars. 
1912... ee cece eee eens 223,687 45,984 
ae bee veeeeeccurees Th se 43,417 

Not stated ‘after ¢ October 3, 1913. — 
Ink, Printers’, 
Dollars. 
3,890 
7,820 
24,999 
15,022 
17,884 
Ink, Writing and Copyine. 
Sa ee oy ae ci mea 
Wecvcctievecetees ~ Steck 28/518 
BEEDsvsecesscoceses i S08ese 18,941 
BEES cvctvncceevedes §§§§ e8eere 22,765 
i Re aS eee 21,931 
Ink, All Other, Including Ink Pow- 
ders. 
BES 035604 on veges ee ps? 
MBsisscesseoterses. Sp nc 4.918 
WOME... eeeeeeeeee  eeeees 6,931 
s Sete eoreesOsenen ‘edocs 
WN Sissereieetors . “seetscs 48) 
Insulating Compounds. 
») 
DCCeChedessiavaas  Seeeus : oes 
BPN rriVuxckcvsds. . -s¥eaea 3,080 
Pttéedebticcssvce- §-Seane¥ 117 
CIS UCeCbenvecdss $$ ¢¥wane 1,192 
MEMES 6esvceuccaenee ~~ _ Se eeue 8,871 
Iodine, Crude, 
Pounds. Dollars 
497,793 962,981 
351,256 739,734 
230,391 533,447 
631,610 1,284,395 
1,044,525 2,447,764 
Iodine, Resublimed. 
Pounds. Doll 
MG GS és ccceseeaces ¥ “30 7 “thi 
Ds tetcewaeisiveds 40 96 
PSS Pt ee 57 205 
Bee eh eet sevecdsede 3 7 
tT ae Coevzeswek §_ ~seWere sdbee0 
Iodoform, 
rere ee a ee 
SERRE: 6 
Sean 86% 301 
BN 602 $0¥es e0evees 0 
PPS oVebecerenecess eee 
Dollars 
: 59,828 
: 86,118 
914 78, gn 
eS esssha rene 203,734 484,828 
Iridium, 
Ounces, troy. Dollars 
Si ti aenn gees .vewne 3,301 81, 
Pere 5,341 348,333 
ireéss ssaneeeueee 2,185 154,842 
er ee 8,801 220,823 
Te 60 kaa caekewes 2,496 146,055 
Iron in Pigs. 
Tons. Dollars. 
0 SE eer a 114,176 3,642,973 
Re cis i nbeadae aon 155,900 6,418,582 
SS 137,192 4,891,310 
rn 108, 693 4,218,964 
Ms 0 betecasceueca 117.3 7 7,418,340 
Isinglass and Prepared Fish Sounds, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BEER, occccaascesneces 255,367 81,145 
DN SeitakcecdaGaes 225,165 540 
re 146,364 56,433 
DS ves Ke bwe kKekeees 1, 9,008 
| Ser 13,750 14,498 
Jalap. 
n Dollars. 
119,211 27,607 
275 44,632 
208,901 042 
176,047 18,485 
201,383 13,642 
Kainite. 
Tons. Dollars. 
479,817 2,400,590 
366,184 2,149,689 
526,112 2,579,619 
79,124 444,906 
64 1,795 
Kiesecrite. 
‘Tons, Dollars. 
ich avseres bers, 7,545 17,689 
Rt or 10,800 44,770 

BORG. cccccssecisesse 6,649 28,509 
EMEDescecrceseccecse. jj s00 oe eeees 

Be Gnvsss0eeeseavnce eeeeee eeecee 

Kyanite or Cyanite. 
Tons. Dollars. 

1912.... * 

7,049 


1913 
1914 
1915...- 
1916 





1912 
1918 
1914 
1915 
1916 
Lactarene, or Casein. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
MR cok aces diereres 9,138,338 830,845 
th aihe et kaeeee 8,803, 689 651,062 
Cicnsscovesrendeve 10,799,351 705,305 
SS ae CRS 9.090% 7,919,742 498, 897 
Ser 10,376, 641 984, 8909 


Lakes, Dry or in Pulp, Not Specially 
Provided For. 


Dollars 

1914.... 59,603 
a5°° 153,480 
839 





19 
Not stated’ prior to 1914." 














Lanolin. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

| eee 81 19 
BDEBccccevocccccsese  seeuce sesees 
| Perr 91,477 9,622 
WB ee cccccccccsoves 89,583 10,448 
WAG cescccccccceeus 13,342 6,353 

Lard. 

Pounds Dollars. 

4,427 583 

uF 496 





914 1,251 1 
Included in next class after October 3, 1913. 





Lard, Lard Compounds and Lard 
Substitutes. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BOER Sirs seercceseve , 13, 
eee re 729,792 79,682 
tree 2,405 289 
Lead, Acetate of—Brown, Gray or 
Yellow. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
\) See eee 4,331 251 
NTS 0188 4RTE Ce 8 
\ YS reece 17,477 957 
WER sesvecsosescsess #§$$$$coosse go .§|.§ 6008s 
IDNGD. ccccsvsescccce 124 17 
Lead, Acetate, White. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1912 36,165 1,880 
i 21,599 1, 
i9i4.. 110,936 10,768 
1916. 31,096 1 
PE Raacivetseseepee. . e80eee jj. *eneue 
Lead, Nitrate. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Pe OV 0's 000s becseue 169,982 8,822 
IDIB. cocccccrccccces 11,305 605 
TRG cevecccccecsees 11,312 712 
WDD sccsccscccssecece «= case stare 
BORD: ccc cseccvevoces 2,205 280 
Lead, Pigs and Bars, Old Refuse Run 
Into Bars, Ete. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
5,772,063 176,818 
905,760 147,838 
1,309,204 36,307 
951,999 1,385 
1,794,889 90,815 





Lead Pipes, Shot, Glaziers’ Lead and 
Lead Wire. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


2,350 
2,404 
4,611 


24, 1,687 
193,775 16,436 
Dollars, 
5,587 
7,876 
1,834 
2,810 
and Sour Orange 
Juice. 





Lemon, Lime, 


Dollars. 





Licorice, Extract of, in Paste, Rolls 
or Other Forms, 


Pounds. Dollars. 
TTT ee 961,428 119,717 
WEB csccccccoccccses 832,277 106,288 
oT STITT ree e 946,016 122,216 
IOID. coccccccccceses 1,080,718 152,756 
PUB be vecusceccoces 1,702,927 230,129 
"Licorice Root. 
Pounds Dollars 
ches sce eevans 74,680,270 1,309,819 
DRGs EW ess 00009-0460 105,032,429 1,806,756 
tive. cva00>scee 86,754,245 1,526,057 
WDIBs ccccccsccscoges 82,289,410 1,557,442 
WEES cscccssesccces 52, 784,042 1,792,573 
Lime. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
| 1) PPPPETePTeTery 99, 853 54,459 
errr 77,319 42,839 
IDES so occccscccseses 2s 2,926 
1915.. eee ee 66, 634 29,518 
ID1G6. coves eecddoncee 92,321 2,537 
Lime, Chloride, or Bleaching Pow- 
der. 
Pounds Dollars. 
ME gkehedsecoeense 72,706, 732 600,621 
1913...+... etecces . 76,092,327 619,492 
UU Rdaees Ge bess cos 48,497,239 416,893 
BPs dcnccccsccccses “~ 402, 130 197,975 
|| SRA 3,289,790 80,418 
‘Lime, Citrate. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Pe aeteeccsvevese 5,903,501 791,416 
Sy 430400006 Sones 5,526,954 766,38 
SSD 66666500000 00 3,119,924 496,517 
CO eee ese 6,242,244 1,102,629 
PPT rr re 8,127,364 1,763, 6562 
Litharge. 
Pounds. 
0 errr 07 
a eee eeccce 34,022 
ep eees ° 43,156 
(Re 14,779 
BPM cedecoccvscess ° 1 1,417 
Lithopone. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1916. .c00¢ osccescce 7,246,151 218,133 
BARBS 6,185,245 195,828 
errr rr Te 5,122,083 414,573 
Not separately stated prior to 1914. 
Litmus. 
Dollars. 
SEchaebstesteeces |  cevese 878 
TOE as sscvcsvvcorce ee 216 
BEG cccevccessecess§ j  covcce 263 
BOE s cescccescoscecce cee 590 
BeEOeseccccsccnce(en 8 8=«| peeues 2380 
Logwood. 
Tons. ollars. 
LOUD, occvcccoecceces 39,924 481,384 
Wibvccccsccdeccncce 36,952 475,484 
bc acecccevecccdse 30,172 879, 754 
IBID. ..ccccesccecces 54,704 722,410 
ID1GSscwecevvecdesves 134,819 3,437,388 
Logwood and Other Dyewood Ex- 
tracts. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
SEAR Gwkccbascevere 2,463,422 2,552 
Ser. 2,258, iit’ {575 
BOER escuccicecescoss 1,228,178 77.119 
So rrr 2,061,368 144,207 
BORG s a cccusesetavces 2,652,787 316,872 
Mace, Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
PTET TTT 403,355 168,086 
rT) Pe 611,005 244,177 
SUED s Nobsconsenseses 287,976 112,178 
TONG, coc ccceeesecees 342,618 12 
RS a cna d asa 426,096 130,796 
Mace, Bombay, or Wild, Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Co) Arr eee 5,714 771 
DIG. cccccscsseceres 22,400 6,720 


Not stated prior to 1915, 





OIL PAINT AND 


Madder, or Munjeet, or Indian Mad- 


der, Ground or Prepared. 
bee 


Pounds. 








Magnesia, Carbonate of, Precipi- 
tated. 

Pounds Dollars. 
er her 51,891 \ 
TEMaus spcces peecese 77,190 3,811 
BBR cc sccccevesvess 683 3,9 
TDDB. cccsees cessecee 49,731 2,554 
WDIG sc icvvescoeesece 19,888 1,414 
Magnesia, Sulphate of, or Epsom 

Salts, 

Pounds Dollars, 
WIS. co vsescscsess ee 8,012,226 31,332 
BOBEs scccccecccceens 9,345,099 35,739 
0 eee 13,550,599 48,742 
OIG ssc cvecccvccsces 7,005,598 32,862 
IOUG. so cvcccdeces seve 1,456, 8,503 

"Magnesite, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BE 60 00.00 000sst aes 29,415,096 4 
WIS. cccccccccccsecss 33,654,260 111,276 
IOIS.. seccccccece eece 21,690,605 46,611 
IGIG. ccvcvecccesvess 37,463,509 625 
DLS. ceccscccccccces 101,591,459 281, 620 

Magnesite, Calcined. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

204,997,478 990, 241 

$45,322,155 1,731,443 

258, 989,577 1,485,273 

893, 407 751,766 

32, 372, 610 282,768 

Malt, Barley. 

Bush 
ies cr svevtans . o7t mee ye 
IDIB..crccsevcves eee 10,131 14,612 
1D1E. 0. scresccccsece 1,807 16,085 
1915 sesecesccccccece 5,137 6,334 
SDEUs os 6 ccdocseesces 274 413 
Malt Extract, Fluid, in Bottles or 

Jugs. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
713 vs 
1,405 2,376 
1,284 2,087 
318 589 
64 92 





Malt Maernet, Flaid, in Casks. 





Gallons. Dollars. 
BOER ec casccccccsvesens 4,905 5,041 
MU OF estevecscéace 9,191 9,661 
| RT TTT ee 10,333 10,050 
BEE e Fecccccecscetes 4,124 3,951 
TORE. ccccccccccsecs 2,488 2,313 
Malt Extract, Solid or Condensed, 
Dollars. 
"338 
767 
7,006 
11,834 
Manganese, Oxide and Ore of. 
Tons. Dollars, 
EP 197,960 1,292,435 
ere 407,169 2,195,565 
MESS cbveceesveves 288,837 1,841,472 
PEED C Av cvconcssccons 206,913 1,494,965 
Ps w00ssescccsceen 492,967 5,358,087 
Manna, 
Pounds, Dollars. 
1912 96,307 49,335 
1913... 30,869 16,303 
1914 88,240 32,848 
1915 36,833 12,276 
1916 68,447 32,454 





Manure Salts, Including Double Ma- 
nure Salts, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For. 











Tons. Dollars, 

Dr Gescbeccecoebas 185,682 1,828,426 

) , SEPP Tee eee 172,557 1,798,773 

OPEC Ee 260,977 2,757,018 

EPEa Sy e'enesteivises 66,411 757,151 

BG rcsedescvccevvce 2,278 42,368 

Marshmallow or Althea Flowers or 
Leaves, 

Pounds, Dollars. 

Serer rr errr 218 7 

aeevees 561 27 

oS "4,605 a") 

pebe€64606666608 8,161 1,126 

Marshmallow or Althea’ Roots, 
Crude. 

Pounds, Dollars. 

4,270 538 

6,049 514 

6, 645 1,209 

7,242 1,926 

Meat Bxtencts, Fluid. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

0 See 27,472 3,842 

: | SEPTTTCRT VEE 29,091 11,006 

Deeeedutcecvocecuas 3,768 8,956 

So ere 3,738 4,428 

BEES ceccdcecesescas 172 264 

Meat Extracts, All Other. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

PRitcadaes eneesene 154,354 192,012 

BE 6009 0 setecesees 106,313 138,489 

\ | POPP PTORE PTE 130,672 198, 187 

Bs n00n00 ss evedees 97,656 139,936 

BOs 040 00% 8esKcoeee 78,614 100,652 

Meerschaum, Crude or Unmanufac- 
tured, 

Dollars. 

SUE Sekhtcetesacens »  -“6asan 197,647 

Peuiseseéacteevacee Gg |. 4sebes 119,457 

WUUschcanesadecéaese | “seeeun 102,803 

BSS AAGieticeere a. wabees 18,956 

Deirewacsshecscena .) >. eedten...... eee 
Menthol, 

Pounds. Dollars 

GOES ci viovscacvedre 51,720 200,532 

1913 49,896 289,058 

1914 127,924 408,954 

1915 111,020 236,759 

1916 145,203 300,589 

Mica, Ground. 

*Pounds. Dollars. 

IOUS cdiacdovcenscae! » 10"! epmena 4,942 

BOER ct cddcccvcccaces 577,061 6,592 

errr rrrires 401,603 4,002 

BEEMe ade Wes ceecertys 378,768 4,143 

Sic diols 046 0:25:88% 436,087 4,302 

*Quantity not stated prior to 1913. 











DRUG REPORTER 


Milk, Sugar of. 


Pounds. Dollars 
) . SEPT | 1,731 
LET EEE 9,026 2,582 
UMAR, sv cccccoccsoese 578,727 67,901 
BOER. cccvscccvcesece 250,212 28,154 
IDIG. crccccvscvcedss 22,400 8,101 


Mineral Salts Obtained by Evapora- 
tion from Mineral Waters. 




















Punds. Dollars. 
BEB. cccccccvccesese 94,106 38,595 
TDEBs ccccccevecscene 103,337 35,420 
WIAs ccccccescicssces 2,569 40,840 
WIG. ccvsccccccavecs 10,757 9,642 
1916. cvcccccccssccce 4 213 
Monozite Sand and Thorite. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
510,781 41,436 
1,145,010 94,425 
170,792 12,984 
1,493,028 133,819 
2,468,146 191,576 
Morphia, or Morphine, Sulphate of. 
Ounces. Dollars. 
BDAS. oc rccsccccevves 13,825 78,891 
WEB sd visccccvccades 24,797 141,221 
1914. .vcccccccsetces 5,805 14,220 
1OIGB. wcccccccvccsecs 1,383 3,300 
1D8G. ccccccccccceese 2,685 8,906 
Mustard, Ground or Prepared, in 
Bottles or Otherwise. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IDIZ. .cccccccccccoce 1,400,049 5 
IDIS. wcsccccevcceess 1,433,118 
DAG. cc ccccecscecvees 1,927,686 
1915. ..cccccccece eee 1,089,400 
WIGic cc cvcveseceens 1,836,402 
Musk, in Grain. 
Dollars, 
WOEBs cccvcccessctsss eovcee * 
MDS icvecsseccdtte . wears . <a 
BRiesccssatceseavs *  ° S€a0ay 3,99 
WB. cccicvsivccccese’ «ees . 665 
1D1G.cccccccecvecces eee 534 
Musk, in Pods. 
Ounces, Dollars. 
IDID. cccccccescceses 5,232 46,720 
WDUB. ..cvccscccccseve 12,994 124, 
IWAG.ccveccccvsvsece 3,331 30,3738 
1915. .cccccsccccees ° 10,115 65,882 
1D1G. oc ccccccscesece 7,3! 62,004 
Myrabolans Fruit. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IDIB, ccccsccvscceves 22,797,639 185,277 
GIB. ocevesccccvavies 19,735,724 195,264 
1914... ccccsscccsece 24,256,373 438,672 
1D1B. ccvccccccscoces 18,417,434 198,347 
1916... ccceccccccece 25,612,765 375,401 
Naphthalin, Phenol and Cresol, 
Dollars. 
195,713 
ee 233'458 
Rs 5 ccavuvcdeates 518,140 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Nickel Oxides. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
1912 714 856 
1913.. 1,124 398 
1914 2,720 1,245 
1915 1,071 505 
1916 497 130 
Nuts and Nutgalls for Dyeing and 
Tanning. 
Dollars. 
eceee e 129,457 
cooece 126,435 
coese 177,788 
epccce 137,972 
vena 420,030 
Nutgall, Extract. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SORE, «co vccueectsves 148,725 16,145 
IDES. ccccoccsccceces 145,919 18,228 
BOER. cvcvece occoweed 205,130 25,017 
TT rr. 157,084 23,262 
BOOS. cv cccccescoeass 61,055 11,444 
Nutmegs, Unground. 
Pounds Dollars. 
IBIS. ccccccccserce ee ete 304,757 
Dicccdcscoscccce ee 3, oe 
replete 1,755, 653 184,779 
IDAB. ccccccccces coe 2,879,986 283,861 
BOSD s vvescscsees cece 3,590,959 420, 
Nux Vomica. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
hase sebescasemd 2,427,187 37,782 
ahvancases eae 2,306,735 39,380 
eee 1,801,072 32,983 
eecces 2,245, 33 1,507 
vecsucsnee--) oe 134,366 
Oakum. 
Pounds. Dees. 
1912. 104, 5 
i918 1,326,876 64,851 
1914 884, 94,796 
1915 goer 78,079 
1916 1,233, 93: 78,193 


Oak Extract for a a Not Con- 
taining Alcohol, 


Pounds. 
143,004 
65,293 


Dele. 
2 02s 


916 evccce . ee 
Not stated prior “to 1914. 
*Ocher, Ground in Oil or Water. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
PTTTUTT LITT Ty 16,346 901 
see 16,988 970 





“Included in ‘‘Ocher and Ochery WBarths’ 
after 1913. 


Ocher and Ochery Earths. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
11,729,835 110,398 
17,583,272 162,38 
21,641,976 154,54 
17,430,128 124,359 
18,049,376 153,880 
Oilecake, Cottonseed, 
Pounds. 
1,743,113 
400, 
5,744,000 
1,743,113 
: 40,289,336 
Olleake, Corn. 
Pounds. 
TT tak ceseneveune 5 
.. eee 102,700 
SRatbacccescceess 1,700 
SO) er 7,500 
IDIG. weccccccceccece 10,900 191 
Olileake, Cottonseed and Linseed 
(Bibby’s). 
Pounds. Dollars. 
4,015,908 62,755 
2,571,694 37,455 
2,406,035 24,332 
2,996,201 38,238 
10,819,746 129,843 














Oileake, Rapeseed. 





Pounds. Dollars, 
WEBS. 60. éae , 3,940 
| Rrra ee coe serene 
WER vwcovsvscvceseed. ' sepaus oecges 
IDEB. ccscccccsccces . 47,278 11, 
TG sci vcvcedveveaes 4,125 
Oileake, Soya Bean. 
Pounds Dollars. 
10,196, 657 120,191 
,004, 93,002 
3,163,260 38,255 
5,975,592 64,307 
10,468,001 103,081 
All Other Bean. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
65,000 461 
579, 5,914 
142,87: 1,685 
724,072 13,085 
4,802,119 53,173 
Oil, Alazarine, Assistant. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
108,331 49,839 
137,187 62,923 
186,234 72,430 
48,376 18,820 
7,382 4,134 
Almond, Bitter. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
| Seer e eee 27,315 26,657 
ey or 10,442 25,629 
MPEG isp vcencéctvewke 7,525 21,954 
i) PPE ere ere 2,711 9,184 
TUES s vo vectcnsccsuton 3,602 18,400 
Oil, Almond, Sweet, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
110,927 41,204 
152,300 3,583 
52,550 22,777 
43,321 495 
68,83 36,400 
Oil, Amber. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
Serre dee 15,493 1,203 
SEER sisevisscccccuste 18,707 ,027 
Re oeeee 5,648 1,058 
SUMP oes ccccecceeteee 2,720 239 
po Serre 674 250 


Oil, Animal, Rendered and Combina- 
tions, Not Specially Provided For. 


Gallons Dollars. 
eer 0 1,574 9565 
Pieeweset i verens 4,030 2,023 
SEER cocccccscecsees 115,871 23,527 
DSSba66006000005 140,815 80,4 404 
BOBOs se ccescccccsace 93,135 31,085 
Oil, Anise, or Anise Seed, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BOER: « we giveedeesces 77, 86,207 
| rrr 127,601 173,078 
MTG bees encivadnes 42,6 55,692 
DV bbb 406 ct seudaws 117,188 119,972 
i) ST Prrrrerer ree 156,411 
oil, Bergamot. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
Mirae 6¥.10¢seagnas 3 316,227 
eGR sere tebese bee . 835 
PPaNSerccccccears 38,647 148,753 
oo Sr 621 157,519 
SOME sanevesevesee 178,300 
oul, ‘Birch Tar. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
RR ei Gtiicccsesdds 40,123 1,898 
ee pr 12,098 671 
IGG iexinccccecnacees 47,767 3,183 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Oil, Cajeput. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
kinkepenesscs ees 17,995 3,776 
gKhbi.4 6 an'ss odes 9,143 3,224 
| rr 14,110 4,767 
See ore 9,243 6,999 
SUS Ee Ss ccnvevécuse 96,626 18,902 
Oil, Camomile. 
Pounds. Dollars 
ROOD bcp hs cbse 0 be6'd 31 34 
Des hseedacecusase 4% 88 
— pe SeeSeoccoesone 2 247 
Seppo OR SY 
BRU peureseccccesests senses ° site 
O11, Camphor. 
Pune. Dollars. 
SEM sisbcccccnestws' «sae ° eeecee 
Se eccee evce eeeces 
SEEM se cdcwccccesese ée 18,874 3,160 
1915..... Seoseoees 68 12 
RS > 8,333 5,708 
Oil, Caraway. 
Pounds. lars. 
rere 30,373 21,412 
DG 60k 6o¥enseeears 10, 107 10,463 
ee os Seeneh 3,660 063 
SEe ad ceesccessates ° 18,107 20,730 
BOGS 6086 ass cccenas 15,567 23,536 
Oil, Cassia and Cinnamon. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Pbshebeccodssaden 142,182 101,056 
Cbs esasasecnens 123,645 97,438 
SPP rere 79,155 49,528 
WOU So bb odvescceees 54,962 34,411 
| rere 121,034 85,974 
Oil, Castor. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
Arr 6,971 6,721 
1913. Seeueseatene 5,241 6, 
 BeGasicndns Seas 189,583 88,053 
MN Gab 66400 venaeee 3, 20,206 
MD cagivestveceurs 253,077 223,130 
Oil, Cedrat. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
424 ‘ 
115 
159 770 
788 8,721 
438 1,966 
™ Chinese Nut. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
i) SRS ee eae 4,816,252 2,373,168 
err 6,004,045 2,738,000 
BOI secdncvcccces e 4,878,764 1,960,426 
WOIB scccccsccccee's 4,723,584 1,649,270 
OT re 4,968,262 1,977,823 
Oil, Citronella and Lemongrass. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
1,104,968 281,577 
885,486 257,549 
702,516 263,149 
865,376 307,676 
1,054,211 387,631 
Oil, Civet. 
Ounces. Dollars, 
992 1,225 
1,155 1,688 
250 392 
5,181 7,365 


Oil, Cocoanut, Not Refined or De- 
odorized. 

Pounds. Dollars, 
PT 46,021,118 3,828,845 
NT rr 50,493,858 4,182,654 
WB dcicaverccsceets 74,588,195 6,726,107 
WOU. ccvococes onask OS 63,249,424 5,430,581 
i net canthanenhe 66,574,349 6,052,225 
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Oil, Cod. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
PEER tesv-cccscvscves 465,962 172,842 
_, BSSPPER reer ee 466,494 135,969 
RGEC ocvrvveuey - 1,091,246 382,992 
). )| POPPER EEEEEL ATE 1,372,413 433,142 
| SPITE 1,578,227 678,327 
Oil, Codliver. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
tt SPP eee ee 241,755 200,658 
1913 262,516 137,872 
1914 371,567 262,927 
1915 264,630 157,090 
1916 170,87€ 834,006 
Oil, Cottonseed, 
Pounds, Dollars. 
: SPP eeeee rec 1,958,831 100,517 
| SPP rrrerre cr 3,383,906 185,396 
| SAP eererere ro 17,510,918 1,046,703 
> SOTEreeeeren rr 15,162,360 728,961 
Perr rs Tee 17,516,391 924,654 
O11, Creosote, or Dead, 
Gallons. Dollars. 
PPP r rere. er 50,319,736 2,284,845 
rere Cre 63,997, 602 3,711,828 
IDES. acccsccccoveses 59,271, )677 3,802 919 
§ 37,352,340 2,541,845 
40,496,987 3,206,780 
Oil, Croton. 
Pounds Dollars, 
WB scccccccccscvses 1,619 1,399 
ASA 4,875 4,414 
WSs sccccccscccvsecse 6,186 5,649 
See 4,010 3,481 
1916. ow cccccevcccecs défeee + s0000~ 
Oil, Euecalyptuas. 
Pounds, Dollars 
i. See 72,830 16,431 
31,047 7,206 
68,053 21,079 
99,218 27,095 
110,736 29,993 
Oil, Fennel, 
Pounds, Dollars. 
De Kec eccccsccsees ‘ 2,946 
Bc ecocecccccseses 5,702 4,160 
Bes Cb ce cccvvcccseee 4,078 2,416 
Pee iCiacccsiwee 400 441 
1916...ccccccereseess 610 789 
Oil, Fish (Not Specially Provided 
for), Including Sod Oil. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
607,027 179,963 
519,121 152,803 
517,562 154,775 
439,741 108,739 
720,033 235,536 
O11, Fusel or Amylic Alcohol, 
Pounds, Dollars. 
BEE becdcccccccsese 6,468,554 1,464,081 
WIR. occcccccccccces 5,116,660 1,183,872 
BPMs cesescsesvecses 5,679,801 888, 
| SP rre rrr i 3,298,228 699,512 
WAGs crccsccvesccece 2,162,617 695,196 
Oil, Hempseed,. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
WOLE. coccccccccccors 375 
Dtbaperscooesvee  seseee eoccece 
| Prey 10 5 
Oil, Jasmine. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
BOER cc cccccctcccece 2,074 y 
WDB s on ccccccccccese 3,416 39,554 
| APP 611 14,360 
| PPPrrerrey sf 261 5,160 
PDs tkte svete rnctee 978 27,5692 
Oil, Juniper. 
Pounds, Dollars, 
errr ee 20,808 10,620 
rere 17,356 13,037 
SA 14,545 8,691 
Sree 10,388 7,637 
Danse cede sedeene 975 1,988 
Oil, Lavender, and Aspic or Spike 
Lavender. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
APPT Tee 162,920 268,347 
Seer 227,013 482,779 
Bs Hp6o > s00s6ssoee 64,541 100,431 
BRED bcc cscccscesesed 72,989 38,375 
Se er 198,206 271,815 
oil, Lemon, 
Pounds, Dollars. 
ats 600 coecse vee 12,821 9,165 
BEB ec cccccenscvesvee 410,003 794,215 
DG ¢6reeccecevecee 329,440 752,714 
SPSS eeereer ya 561,387 630,338 
BEE ses eccctccccsce 435,080 360,862 
Oil, Limes, 
Pounds, Dollars, 
12,821 1,165 
13,075 15,025 
16,559 23,828 
9,154 9,279 
19,765 29,694 
Oil, Linseed or W#€laxseed, Raw, 
Boiled or Oxidized. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
Sore 809,307 538,816 
oer 172,522 110,840 
Dees nba seseeeqes 187,933 91,544 
a ees 537,810 249,611 
Pr rere 66,899 36,399 
Oil, Mace. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,¢ 902 
5,737 2,611 
2,652 1,380 
4,776 2,605 
3,400 2,224 
Oil, Neroli, or Orange Flower. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
17,437 71,054 
38,365 171,932 
Lr 928 73,268 
3,251 $1,478 
oe 447 66,768 





Oil, Olive (for Manufacturing Pur- 


poses Only). 
Gallons. 


919,633 


Oil, Olive, Edible. 


Gallons. 


6,924,606 
Oil, Orange. 
Pounds. 


Dollars. 
438,642 
483,329 
603,093 
498, 689 
711,468 


134,025 


OIL PAINT AND 


Oil, Origanum, Red or White. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

on OIL Ee Or 718 645 

Sr 8,822 8,502 

ER Ge¥sbcrrsvgnts 507 630 

er ee 14,349 15,111 

Ree dvetrvveseeeces 24,222 24.291 
Oil, Palm. 

Pounds. Dollars, 

46, 907,934 3,090,681 

gig? 8,368,815 

61 4,118,077 





2,024,82 











40, 621, 318 2,918,523 
Oil, Palm Kernel. 
Pounds. Dollars 
oO SA re 25,910,154 2,073,721 
ae 23,570,152 1,850,270 
BONG s csivvcivessoseds 30,588, 958 2,826,972 
Pe 4,908, 702 446,979 
BeeWe.ccce ocecegenee 6,273,340 479,738 
Oil. Paraffin. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
| AEPSPIYEPEE ee 142,076 34,120 
rrr Tr 116,192 35,198 
|) eRe re 167,384 55,923 
BO Sicaedul Vacsade 60,412 11, b= 4 
PPT rEenterer 74,20 149,622 
Oil, Peanut. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
Pv e 60 db 000606088 878,660 578,417 
SEP 1,676 820,359 
BEES Sees crsivescs 2/108 915,459 
| RS ety 830,638 665,747 
| MP PPER EEL Tere 1,406,048 824,327 
Oil, Peppermint. 
Pounds. Dollars 
TYUTEUREE TTL 1,839 11,411 
) SSS ee 3.529 13,097 
TITTETTTT Ti 18,794 41,367 
WeTTTeTTTri 9,200 8,959 
pedw rv eevc eyes 117,066 12,573 
Ol, Perilla. 
Pounds, llars. 
|| | PPTETEPTere rey 117,893 6,000 
(  MPVCRTE CITT Te 69,174 5,485 
(| SPPPTUUE TTT 65,509 5,504 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Oil, Poppy Seed, Raw, Boiled or 
Oxidized. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
BOE co vcccecvecceces 8,462 6,508 
| SPP ere re 9,605 7.788 
Sree 7,973 6,422 
aa 11,045 7,072 
Se eae hr 6,837 6,816 
Oil, Rapeseed. 
Gallons, Dollars. 
MPU TTT Te 1,185,007 588,495 
BN éP Ode cv Cerveece 1,564, 659 734,750 
eb 60026 oSy Re 1,463,099 704,747 
Dr teystencevetens 1,491,999 778A, 235 
| PTTITT TTT Tee 2,534,679 1,414,022 
Oil, Rosemary, or Anthross, 
Pounds, Dollars. 
eT ere 153,592 62,360 
PRRRetscicedvevecers 284,144 100,980 
BOB. crcccccsscccsee 85, 243 30,177 
BEE s 00 00500eseccese 93,663 44,686 
BORG. ccccccesoceces 96,815 30,544 
Oil, Roses, Attar of, 
Ounces Dollars. 
BOES ccccccvccescscs 109,065 580, 
ADAB sc casrvveccsoccios 133,325 791,370 
BOER acceerceaccstees 40,454 301, 
BED s cccccccccsccsee 60,011 252,592 
BE 0.00 vevcececcuee 40, 887 169,744 
Oil, Seal, 
Gallons. Dollars. 
So SP erererr rs 1,183 575 
IBIS. cccccrsosscee 8,972 8,131 
SET Goat owas stb onc 179,734 ‘ 
err 479,571 166,836 
WES n ccaccccceccececs 510,062 271,979 
Oil, Sesame, or Sessamum Seed, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
|) eee 1,380,637 109,173 
ARR 1,936,647 158,442 
rere 1,389,649 118,075 
BDID. coscvcccccccces 341,545 28, 653 
WAM cecccetececeees 257,874 22,293 
Oil, Soya Bean. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
MED cecvocsececvess 28,019, 560 1,578,968 
SPE s at tccacccasaves 2, ue 635, 882 
ES CWascevesanases 16,365, 645 830,870 
a 19,210,028 901,643 
eS Wistdindenee ys 98, 171,275 5,131,682 
oil, Thyme. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SEER, 2cgecessadcoens 66,039 47,862 
SS re 138,972 105, = 
Se tvicbechvawkere 89,148 63, 864 
|) Aree re 99,580 88, 498 
SDEs nein eressseouce 92,097 85,913 
Oil, Valerian. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BOs oo tbecevovscaee 18 56 
WOMS. .ccsccscces cess 40 124 
Oo) SPP rere 6 12 
IDI. .cces aretmawes 15 36 
SSS bdbeveeeeeees > - caster ceeecs 
Oil, Whale (Includes Sperm Oil 
Prior to October 3, 1913). 
Gallons. Dollars. 
Pre rrr rr 893,192 254,430 
BES v's 0 wes cendeeee 1,166,339 278,208 
Se 82,756 26,553 


*July 1 to October 3, 1913. Stated separately 


after October 3, 1913. 
Oil, Whale, Sperm. 


Gallons. Dollars. 
EEC Ee ° 157,142 66,652 
Kr 5 6ks sce ctcacds 92,033 88,612 
Mra Oewak basa nea 59,816 25,191 

Oil, Whale, All Other. 

Gallons. Dollars. 
pT Pr re rrr rrr ee 290, 745 ,424 
rr 604, 503 215,644 
Do Sea errr 230,762 79,569 
Opium, Aqueous Extract of, and 

Tinctures of, as Laudanum, 

PON ies cvcweits - — ; 
rrr ° 671 
SOUR dv ae u¥Css 6,279 
Cennis 35 Wark ao ewido 
SOT cass Kacarveias , 





Opium, Crude, or Unmanufactured, 
Not Adulterated, 


aoe Pounds. Dollars. 
1912 Vas deans 4:08 tne 384,912 2,020,026 
LOLs nadueeven'e se ebe 441,277 2,130,154 
NEM cs cramer esaising 441,621 1 731,589 
IDS. cere eee ee ee eee 353,006 1,690, 217 
GG: tod ais ash 9'9,8:0'e 0s 117,870 33,183 


Opium, Dried, Powdered, or Phase: 
wise Advanced, 


Pounds. Dollars. 
BOOB. cccdccceccesecs 77,551 641,887 
BOAR, cadivcecccsecss 49,071 389,864 
” RRA eee 32,095 205, 684 
TOU. ccccccccvcceces 38,977 308,928 
GO, cas esceocsecsa 44,052 243,790 


REPORTER 


DRUG 


Opium Salts and Other Alkaloids of, 
Not Specially Provided for, 











Ounces, Dollars. 
Re iis sicevictaes 634 1,742 
Pies svesksocaneey 9,672 28,587 
| ESP 11,593 64,528 
EEETEET IEE 8,626 49,584 
| Pere 2,360 9,981 
Orange Mineral, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
AGES sc ececvesevesurs 445,802 25,998 
rr re 287,535 18,595 
1 Eee ee 362,963 24,692 
MPU vcscvovcescecveecd 166,202 12,279 
IDIG. os cveveccvssuis 108,275 10,589 
Orchil, or Orchil Liquid. 
Dollars 
BOE vecvececroceicce =  eeeuee 34,653 
MUEBcccossscsnssesae. |§ sevecs 27,386 
DERG siwitcrsuctsue  _ eueean 21,569 
WED ccccvcssccssves§ ij cheese 37,802 
WIG. cccvcsecccesere sveece 114,608 
Orris, or Iris, Root. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
i OL 583,303 4,395 
Bs 06 ceeecvesrvers 357,963 37,326 
| MPPPEPeErrrerrer 580,484 $ 
PEP oc cccsvcsavenns 554,125 f 
IDIS. ccccccsecscecces 602,289 oS O62 
Osmiridium, 
Ounces, troy. Dollars. 
BOD4. cccccvcsccseces 666 45,659 
WEB sc ccccccccccseuds 911 58,014 
NB in veccwckverduae 302 9,604 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Palladium, 
Ounces, troy. Dollars, 
WDID, cccccsvesvecers 2,254 6, 525 
TEED vc scccccevcopars 9,577 401,707 
APP 3,986 169,171 
||| Seeerer ree 40 2,779 
WIG. ccvsccccvesevce 8,011 304, 559 
Papers Filtering and Crepe. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WD: vddeeas ccrewde 516,544 88,435 
IDUB. cvcccscccccevss 665,136 116,582 
| RP Prrrrrrr ye 984,597 344,538 
PGs st cceseusdeas 875, 497 114,390 
FOGG, cc ccccctvscesse 672,402 128,805 
Papers, Greaseproof and Imitation 
Parchment. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
ii vissseeceees 4,011,250 205,797 
TGEB .c ccvccccccceces 3,907,097 200,103 
ee ee 687,009 45,977 
Not separately stated prior to 1914, 
Paraffin. 
(Not including oil.) 
Pounds. Dollars, 
Dtisetecrcciveers 8,055,216 851,415 
Bs os ceccscocceeee 11,521,205 503,802 
FRB s cc ccccsescces 7,501,463 327,402. 
BEDe cececscescessse 5,628,811 254,389 
BE erst evorsvesves 8,526,929 418,362 
Paris Green and London Purple. 
Dollars. 
AGAR, cccvsvevevevece 4,783 
| Pre rre tre 7,692 
By cbaccccseccceens 8,572 
BEB. cccsvvcccsvcecs 2'975 
Mi ccarcerseecutee 31,917 8,163 
Pearl Hardening for Paper Makers’ 
Use. 
Dollars. 
|. OCP PT REPEL ET 6,679 
Bcc cccncsccccctic 8,612. 
WGREs cccccccccccrees 5,204 
SE cicvecescvceses 8,609 
IWDIG}, ccccccccccccecs 593 
Pepper, Black or Wastes, Unground, 
Pounds, Dollars, 
PR aece sssdecsanes 26,450,845 2,617,440 
See 27,568,317 2,855,184 
WONB oc cccccccsccvece 21,809,875 2,179,996 
Are 26,620,992 2,685,522 
SMEG cc pecstcccestas 32,174,546 3,789,466 


Pepper, Cayenne, Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, Ground or Unground. 
Pounds, Dollars, 
BOER ac ccesscesceese 6,422,773 597,632 
BEIs 6.0290 5000%0000%8 4,022,755 412,823 
STNG ccc ccvcccsecces 984,716 130,076 
— 


* Figures are for July 1 to October 3, 1913. 
Stated separately after October 3, 1913. 


Pepper, Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 


Unground, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

BERG s cc iscecesssocis 6, 522,463 711,966 
Rey cniavevvissaee 3,093,282 332,616 
rrr 4,354,041 477,044 
Pepper, Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 

Ground, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

EE EEE E 1,322,308 165,807 
See nieeess hs whe 1,827,666 207,379 
| rere 2,265,154 271,244 
Perfumery, Alcoholic, Toilet Waters, 

Ete. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Sr Te ee 271,838 738,549 
RNa 6A 40 06 h.05.0 dele 286,025 819,685 
| MSRP ee Ce 301,443 771,758 
Ee eer 240,075 689,930 
Bra 600 06086455400 281,387 828,727 
Perfumery, Cosmetics and Toilet 

Preparations Not Containing 
Alcohol, Not Specially 
Provided For. 

Dollars. 

Sst yitrsiiasesed. wewdas 872,478 
DSS tisesvédeceeis .  \istekwe 1,026,369 
DEEedeenciuccesers  ##§ 6eaver 1,086,211 
SPC VECReRaCRECKES 8 8060} (SR Gaps 1,542,131 
Seb aeidenkdvadekhed ~edeBere 1,271,614 
Persian Berry Extracts for Dyeing. 
Pounds. Dollars, 

Ree rere 81,363 9,020 
SRR Awake C00 dae Ka ox 64,883 71738 
DE RiWs once neds nen 115,336 12,924 
BC Cass tsndenatave 92,876 2,245 
RIN 6:4 6-00 4a 8dece es 17,353 4,227 

Petroleum, Crude. 

Gallons, Dollars, 

Sas 608662 00% 00005 146,788,173 2,549,651 
EAP 459,542,222 7,608,796 
errr 843,080,788 11,779,938 
EAS bak 64 ddad Kedar 653,757,824 8,918,138 
BPMs tcc bocnetact can 859,736,962 12,226,179 

Petroleum, Refined, Benzine. 

Gallons. Dollars, 

1912 basa bes dewenaeks 15,978,776 985,768 
AEE 14,162,423 1,266,896 
SUN ae c's xs ack vate 16,152,167 1,399,630 
Ne Re 6,783,627 727,855 
ERE REE Pe Nee 5,100 2,150 














Petroleum, Refined, Gasoline and 
Naphtha, 

Gallons, Dollars. 
WB sc ccccccvesseees 7,564 1,888 
| PEXEEEEEL ETS 570 118 
. EERE ee 14,175 1,992 
| EPPTEEEELETEL ETS 1,136,797 34,701 
WOES i 6 ocseceasesecee 2,63: 458 

Petroleum, Refined, All Other, 

Gallons, Dollars. 
. Serre 2,155,499 211,955 
FOEGe 6:6 60 4s cevresays 1,464,412 307,479 
y|  RPPeer cere ree 1,796,093 430,664 
SERRE ERE 496,968 98, 696 
ps Ore rr rr 1,727,683 134,815 


Pewter and Brittania Metal, Old and 
Fit Only to Be Remanufactured. 











Pounds. Dollars. 
BORE. s divekvetsReas 4,640 984 
) 2) BPR ERE LET Te 22,270 6,099 
TONG s se cvcvcseccveses 10,408 2,219 
BOE ve cvevccccevess 23,039 5,397 
i) Perec ey ee 28, 204 8,002 
Phenolphahalein, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
14,076 14,090 
gif 49,326 46,295 
WONG 6 66.6:6680865 sh0s.0 11,482 9,740 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Phosphate, Crude. 
Dollars. 
179.605 
184,204 
177,838 
26,982 
69,820 
Phosphorus, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
11,632 6,074 
650 270 
605, 264 
612 251 
(Pounds. Dollars. 
Pimento, Unground. 
3,444,665 137,246 
7,212, 109 259,508 
1,517,971 54, 
1,330,158 36,769 
ee 1,355,575 46,241 
Pitch, tener 
Dollars. 
86,795 
43,799 
480 
4,061 
673 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1912 261,624 11,910 
: 308,186 14,392 
317,506 15,154 
56,532 3,807 





Plaster Rock, or Gypsum, Crude. 





Tons. Dollars. 
1912 363,657 426,624 
1913 386,927 462, 889 
14 417,580 482,320 
1915 260,161 316,308 
916 e 481,633 20,496 
Plaster Roek, or Gypsum, Ground or 
Calcined, 

Tons. > 
ME. sa vicecnscceces “402 . ey os 
NA 3,910 26,228 
| eee 4,292 £0,235 
Ee 3,943 30,333 
eS 306,757 372,308 


Plasters, Healing, or Curative, and 
Court Plaster. 


Sb aeibeéasvesese: “> weave poaae 
Peter oaevaces 0 Ooncatcs 4,639 
DERE aeons csneoa.-, U kekocr 10,929 
Daebertesecicest- | © lgsesex 7,171 
IE tease vere ctes ad 8,094 
Plumbago or Graphite. 
Tons. Dollars. 
1912 eheee eae wet cewns 18,590 1 428,386 
1913 eepesne deesevens 25,233 1,972,177 
1914 Reh6 0669 obs0006 24, 866 1,846,074 
.. Ree 17,057 a 387,873 
RA huh cadesanecs 30,938 4,298,530 
Polishing and Cleaning Creams. 
DM sktsneagacctady > J. udewcs e ae 
Cth dseeecnaciagee! <0 <odeede 11 
| Sr eT eee 14,133 


Pars Pounds, . 
1914 rere ree “ioses 276,204 13,155 
1913 eee rer rice ee 311,645 14,295 
0 SSR PS ERS 2 478,853 22,767 
MING 6 5b ke699\0d- cain 383,584 20,841 
ee 06: 614 
Potash, Bichromate and Chromate of 
», 
eS cst yey mee 
1913 TLL R TTT ee 27,671 2,601 
1914 Wndeneses Veencea 34, 860 2,822 
BENG is thas alekawaess 40,227 3,317 
A me a 2,291 391 
Potash, Carbonate of, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1912 TIRLLY ETE ere or 6,747,150 211,602 
DanbKs tb ongeacdee 10, 063,912 295,066 
tT ences ; 9,046, 3 240,451 
1G. 65s wedueds 8,620,504 291,341 
SRR Sana csssuae 444,241 27, 
Potash, Carbonate of, Refined, 
a Pounds. Dollars. 
1912 SON eh <Penowesnes 11,627,209 383,958 
1913 COC hwesdeeaeus 14,035,111 412,587 
1914 SCOCRSC aCe O ee cae 10,421,005 868,958 
1915 aatance eee be eae 2,377,940 92,959 
PPE 0tiebccetuce "174,587 38,604 
Potash, Caustic or Hydrate of, Un- 
refined. 
Pounds, Dollars, 
4018 SOLVE eee 8,422,007 330, 684 
ian iba keGes cater ewe 8,994,449 348,501 
ess pak eneecenty 8,565,451 326, 650 
dppluaea in ‘‘Potash, Hydrate of, etc.,’’ after 
Potash, Caustic or Hydrate of, Re- 
fined. 
Pounds, Dollars, 
1) Te aren 77,1 18.00t 
eee a 112,822 920 
FUN di ess cea ene 18,75 ee 


ol gametes in ‘‘Potash, Hydrate of, ete.,”’ suns 


Potash, Chlorate of, 
‘ounds, Do 
i iis casas 42,131 wir 
OO ARG ee 1,235,732 66, 609 
ioe Relasat 604s cse de 40,319 3,408 
ee ee rae 
Potash, Crude, or Black Salts, 
baie Pounds, Dollars. 
B14... sees esse eee 2,599,883 . 52,454 
IE ah ao oak ooo 4, 076,783 83,502 
EE Ar iia 149 58,762 





rant capers 


a ee 


7 








Potash, Cyanide of. 


Pounds. Dollar 
ims WYTETTLLT TTT Te 2,095,541 rt iti 
Pree eee eee eee 
|.) ere 1,236,799 183,259 
Serer 747,627 a 331 
PONG Fe scveseucsctees 43,705 9,311 


Potash, Hydrate of, Containing Not 
More Than 15 Per Cent. of 
Caustic Soda. 








Poun Dollars, 
UeTreT TT 4,993,471 225,002 
Soave vecveecuy 39,770 9,222 
Not stated prior to 1915. 
Potash, Muriate of. 
Tons. Dollars 
PERG Lceevccerverse 242,033 7,235,729 
Pee rr et Pi 223,887 6, 737, 757 
|) Oe errr 234,856 7,925,781 
_, Pree 102,882 3,660,353 
WOIR, visceccacssxtiee 2,126 460,888 
Potash, Permanganate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IMIR. vo ccecsccccscvve 432,937 29,982 
i eee ae PM 357,366 25,314 
IDLE. cccccscccvesese 1,351,855 91, 
Bcsccosessveeteve 1,039,304 78,924 
IDIG, .ciccccccvccece 214,291 67,306 
Potash, Prussiate of, Red. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1912..... Sv everseces 71,612 11,264 
1913 \ 65,316 11, 
1914 89,976 15,325 
1915 83, 574 14,922 
IGEB. 00.000 21560 3,520 
Potash, Prussiate ‘of, Yellow. 
(Pounds, Dollars. 
BEE Sec cccccccsoase 2,072,761 203,295 
| | A 2. 812,408 309,302 
1014..... Sesceeveees 3 228 390,021 
1 ST rere 2'316, 736 265,711 
Serer eer © 156 31,651 
Potash, Sulphate of. 
Dollars 
Seer eee 50,551 1,853, 23: 
be 6evscbccaneee 48,023 1,798,369 
_. SPST 44,986 
EL S68 660624000000 21,705 
SUDs ov ccccccvecsees 2, 
Potassium, Iodide. 
(Pounds. Dollars. 
BBEBs ccccccccteccecs 238 451 
PUES no 6eccsccvesses 120 23) 
Serre 270 491 
.. as eorceceses 4 13 
IDIG. ccccccccccecces 1,082 


309 
Putty (Whiting and Paris White), 
Ground in Oil, 











Pounds. Dollars. 
reed sencceesseed 29,047 866 
DEUS bieesecvdece 36,434 881 
pS Tee 37,020 911 
Pr 18,078 343 
Pe AS6e 0 veka raane 16,082 386 
Quebracho Extract, 
Pounds, Dollars. 
Serre ree 74,239,715 2,442,803 
| Pere 68,604,814 1,672,314 
| Sa se 99,605,839 2,699, 1 
SP 125,565, 857 
i Tritt. 81,501, 
Quebracho Wood, 
Tons. 
68,174 
101,869 
73,957 , 
54,715 750,873 
106, 864 1,508,465 
Dollars. 
100,270 
887 
192,609 
292,244 
695,057 
Dollars. 
8,166 
18 646 
10,041 
519 
21,543 
Quill, Other Manufactures of. 
Dollars. 
RESO vcccecoveyee § <s0eeue 11,135 
EK Cine wessswne. (> Shewks 5, 
GT ae esetse cokes oo 11,641 
ah ite gash aude de . e 9,342 
DGS 560 08 s0000 800 ° eoscce 1,347 
Quinia, Sulphate of, 
Ounces. Dollairs. 
1912 DEENA 60666600005 2,368,840 361,111 
rere ee 2,279, 734 397,400 
eps ee 2,224,765 486, 641 
DS 4gthsssoccecn 1,508,931 378,511 
BRAGS cwcrveccic sees 1, 228 1,022,821 
Radium, and Salts of, and Radio- 
active Substances, 

! Dollars. 
MEMLisaniagtededece’. . weaves 29,983 
DPEENCRGEScceecessss § i Gesbse 29,983 
1916 coe 8,712 

Not stated prior to 1914,” 
Red Lead. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1912 ‘Vv SEER ° 1,106, 692 47,484 
J913 SPT TT ere 145,478 7,223 
SER ere 69, 867 5,674 
Lo Sere 6,697 342 
Sct iecessccee ; 196 43 


¥29, 940 pounds, $3,681, came in free of duty 
for construction and equipment of vessels, 


Rennets, Raw or Prepared, 
ad Dollars, 
RN ircesscsvosss Ebbets 128, 588 

914.. 
pueden a 6eeeeate oes tes 129,720 
arsed ice arses igs a4 
Rhubarb Root, 

ds, Dollars. 
1912 OTE ere eee 149,838 15,766 
BNE Ss 5.5's u:0 66.60 oad 121,701 16,554 
1pl4 SY Se ae 181,240 22,354 
1915 Aa aa Web ein eae ead 233,690 24,592 
ARS eee 186, 924 17,701 


Rose Leaves, 











OIL PAINT AND 


Saccharin. 
—— Dollars. 
EOEE sc cedccocccecs 373 
WPER sec vvccccccevese Mt 6A 
Serres ee ° 80 
DGEGs ve cee sevessesse 5, eit 7 6,737 
IDWS, wcecrccrvscccves 12,954 76,789 
Saffron, Safflower, and Extract of, 
and Saffron Cake, Not Containing 
Alcohol, 
Dollars. 
91,208 
93.146 
85,678 
70,132 
111,420 





Sage, Unground. 





Pounds. ' 
1D1S.... 00 TTI ITE rit 1,518,524 4,49 
TOU 6 siccrcccecosecs 1,299, 120 |, 895 
WPEG 66.csvsvecteseds 2,005,469 ¥; 
ID1S...ccvcccceses 822,083 | 
TDIG, ccccesccccccces 1,865,815 130,464 
Sago, Crude, and Sago Flour, 
oamun Dollars. 
2,299 169,170 
13 380, 192 230, 992 
9,970,717 100,924 
6, 630,400 106,090 
10,999,587 234,073 
Salep or Salop. 
Dollars. 
BOER i ccveccctcssced:  cvses ° 154 
WEB cccccccccccscse § cesoe . 44 
BORE giccvecvees ease «ss S80 vis) 
BORD seccocscccesese j  sevcce 2,762 
BUEMe 6btSceeeehseene .. . BeBe000 8 8=)0 0 @eWend 
Salicin. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Serre 3,865 13,500 
DE ah eevee eekese 3,274 12,146 
BEER C Cc cccveceeesees 4,120 14,982 
TRE cs ccvcccceceos 1,800 6,560 
POE o sc vcvscccsccceve 53 2,136 
Salol. 
Pounds Dollars. 
219 
a 11,445 
2,182 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Salt. 
100 pounds. Dollars, 
WEB s vc cvgrevecsoece 2,901,815 379,540 
BIB... cccccccccvees 2,508,561 356,911 
WMivicsccvecsccccses 3, 496 456,426 
Stated separately after 1914; see following 
classes, 
Salt in Bags, Barrels or Other Pack- 
ages. 
100 pounds. Dollars, 
BOIB. ccccccccvccrse ° 620,462 213,676 
BOBG. ccsccccvccesces 552,616 195,791 
Salt in Bulk. 
100 pounds. Dollars. 
|. ECCT 1,959,638 172,888 
po PPT err TTT rir re 1,591,082 134,975 
Salt Cake (Sulphate of Soda). 
Tons. Dollars, 
11,398 121,218 
659 8,394 
189 4,771 
206 2,456 
189 3,566 
oncne 91 6,392 
Saltpeter, Crude. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
6,172,441 213,258 
10,989,382 288,995 
8,547,252 115,470 
677,7 22,483 
5,412,130 734,123 
Saltpeter, Refined. 
‘ons. Dollars, 
222 23,896 
431 22,142 
163 20,173 
34 4,222 
2 749 





Santonine, and Its Combination with 
Acids Not Subject to Duty. 
Dollars. 





Not stated prior to 1914, 
Sarsaparilla Root, 


Pounds, 
1D8B: cervis eececccece 452,917 
IDES. oscvce ececesses 301,308 d 
WARS. ccccccccscccs . 224,970 36,284 
MB cccvccsccccecss 250,178 36,055 
TOS a cb ndicde cp actces 291,276 41,489 
Seed, Anise, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1O1B. .cccccee errr 958,725 66,180 
WEBS cccccccsscccece 1,290,831 84,941 
rT TT 231,117 15,412 
TOM. ccccccsccccsere 432,863 30,982 
TENGs css jaweeceeane 789,487 68,713 
Seed, Canary. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
FFP 4,704,626 106,276 
j' | BRAMPPPT Tere 6,219,623 184,596 
IDS... cocccescccees 4,503,280 190,530 
TGED ec cccccccceceseoe 4,911,298 208,835 
BOEG... cvccccecasvede 6,368,561 181,898 
Seed, Caraway. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BIB. wevcccscvcesess 3,616,481 176,182 
BPD cccccsccecccoses 3,691,831 234,204 
WA ccevvecseccesve 1,909,300 107,599 
WONG. cc ccccsecvccsees 2,895,418 172,742 
IDIG, coccccscccescee 2,978,581 280, 146 
Seed, Cardamom, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
MOD. cic caccecessees 81,964 47,403 
Pre ei 113,461 104,287 
PRP TT - 782 72,148 
WB ac vpccsesseccces 52,679 106,180 
MOT sc endscvacvosse 295, 687 119,162 
Seed, Coriander. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1913. .cccsccceee ee 2,055,423 67,822 
BONR s 6. cncavecesees 1,824,735 35,817 
Sis eka eh o0edee 1,238,430 46,158 
MOEA peckacadeccacgns 1,496,288 36,851 
TO errr 1,587,923 54,870 
Seed, Cotton. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WR cccccctccnsses 2,044,144 22,124 
SOR sv eossccenseenes 3,264,114 56,316 
BS as 64 00 00000 eae 8,891,303 66,085 
WIG. .ccccccescceces 22,724,868 114,983 
BOIS. 0. cccccvesceves 30,113,684 251,568 





DRUG 


Seed, Cummin. 

















REPORTER 





Pounds. Dollars. 

OED: bo ivcesvcscstus 616,343 89,305 
WOES. wc ccvcsccvvvccs 29,667 27,178 
WE Bocce cccccccsegene 530,550 31,708 
| | PPVETEEririiT) | 694,344 83,534 
rere 1,446,006 225,672 

Seed, Fennel. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

480,978 18,547 

187,665 14,410 

207,135 12,299 

293,810 13,622 

312,927 20,751 

Seed, Fenugreek. 

Pounds, Dollars. 

1,594,224 28,620 

1,944,407 37,454 

1,619,280 29,601 

1,434,826 30,295 

811,270 20,672 

Seed, Flaxseed or Linseed. 

Bushels, Dollars, 

6,859,112 13,016,184 

5,274,922 8,118,319 

8,652,022 10,571,656 

10,373,902 12,983,548 

14,637,543 20,151,633 

Seed, Millet, Prepared. 

Dollars, 
WER. icccccccccusses = § eevee 18,530 
1913..... Cccceceesss j-— § sceesee 16,977 
BORG . ccccccccccsutewy)) (i! coseae 
WB icccccccsccesoas  seeece 
WW ccisccocesesdag” || sednee 

Seed, Mustard. 
Pounds, ‘3. 
1913... cecssccssces e 12,198,171 419,328 
1918.0 cccvccesccctes 12,719,682 417,370 
ID14. ..cccccrecvvecs 11,543,941 370,964 
1O1G...ccccsssscscce 10,157,934 543,586 
IDIGS. sccccoccscsvece 16,402,112 1,070,567 
Seed, Poppy. 
Bushels. Dollars. 
BOOTS 6 cccioscvesnse 44,717 164,804 
WDIB.. .ccccccccccecs 77,396 237,069 
1914... .cccccvcccces 56,322 126,744 
1915... .ccccccsceees 52,899 172,018 
WONG ove 0 cccesedes 26,648 176,776 
Seed, Rape. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
6,727,169 233,543 
4,308,750 169,634 
5,970,937 211,301 
5,194,132 230,280 
9,977,353 311,212 
Seed, Soya Bean. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1914 1,929,435 49,507 
1915 3,837,865 87,306 
1916 065 78,965 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Selenium and Salts of 

Dollars. 
1914. ..ccccccceeeces 363 
1O1B. cccosscscevece 43 
1D1G. .cccccoveccooee 16 

Not stated prior to 1914. 
Senna in Leaves. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WEB cncceccecsstres 3,164,003 154,012 
WER ccvcccccescscses 2,634,117 150,656 
rr 2,454,772 173,064 
SOEs 0 s.ccccocertecns 2,180,288 209,313 
WONG... cccccsccoccors 2,794,400 361,881 
Sheep Dip. 

Dees 
eee. aes oa.027 
BS eeeccedscasedue’=« ’  *wswdds 16,842 
Bc rcenerveseseses®  ,. Ragere 32,963 
Po cccassennceoite ear 21,198 

Sienna and Sienna Earths. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IDID. .cccccvcccosece 2,774,351 36,114 
WDAB. .cccccccccceccs 3,962,601 57,358 
WDB. ci vcccccccceses 6,489,329 55, 
BOIS. oc cccvccesseces 6,656,031 64,658 
BBAGS. cc cccccccvcccce 5,206,292 


Soap, Castile. 

Pounds. 

BORD, cccccescccoce 5,034,504 
Ob See eer 4,656,365 
WORE. cccccvescccccace 4,604,995 
WB ccccces Goeceuee 4,067,921 
BOIS. . cecvcccccscces 3,245,550 

Soap, Medicinal. 





1914. 
1915 
1916 








Not stated prior ‘to 1914. 
Soap, Toilet, Perfumed. 







1912.. 
1913 
1914 
1915. 


191 
Not ‘stated prior to 1914. 






Dollars. 
388, 
357,888 
368,310 
341,107 
335, 580 


Dollars. 





Soap, All Other, Not Specially Pro- 


vided For. 
BDID. sccccccesceccee ee 
Wi esiacccececvesd§ esters 
BW eccscteveaceeha.  . epancs 
BDIB. cvccvccscccce ia” Sed eee 
BOG Aer baeseaaseee © + dswen> 
Soda, Ash, 
Poun 
1) ) SPP PPPTIrrer es 2,906,587 
| ae ees keotee 8,100,790 
Bs a cic Wo 006 04s dave 2,228,901 
WOT scccccccccsccce 2,127,542 
1916. eeccceccera 878, 


2 
20,718 














157 


Soda, Arsenate of. 


Pounds Dollars. 
IBEE, coe coccccecad 866,491 11, 
|, ee a@ 1,267,998 55,941 
SS aesa 228, 270 8, 
| errs 85,850 3,188 
SOR sce sep sanacener 36,176 3,486 

Soda, Benzoate of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
errr ; 190 97 
Pre 40,9038 19,183 
IGRBs oc cevsccovcvees 85,188 100,195 


Not stated ‘prior. to 1914. 
Soda, Bicarbonate of, Ete. 


Dollars. 
IDIB.c<ssee erccces 110,015 3,193 
OED 5 0.5 0000 60-00000%0 80, 2,238 
rere 88,873 2,324 
Mass 80vevseeeres 93,318 2,584 
1GSB ios ccccccccece ee 129,414 2,867 
Soda, Bichromate and Chromate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
aon Gon conaep 
11,056 585 
6,164 * 3630 
Soda, Borate of, or Borax, Refined. 
Pounds, Dollars, 
AGRE canscceseoseg oe 4,522 641 
OED e aveccessccccece 2,265 314 
LORD. vidcvevcsvesece 682 112 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Soda, Chlorate of. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
140 22 
oO 10 
469 ied 
62 6 
22,176 3,106 
Soda, Crystal Carbonate of. 

Pound Dollars, 
Oe eves 354.¢ "y 7 al 

May veovcswassiel 169,174 ‘ 
DRGs cccscrvescerest 307,488 3,323 
UO) ee osee 144, 452 2,748 
1916..... eeveeces cee 49,231 889 
Dollars. 
1,120,780 
955,907 
115,186 





Soda, Hydrate of, or Caustic. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
1912, COeesocvcecces ° 930,616 28,937 
Pree 671,480 y 
. Repeeaeeae oa 665,32 23,914 
EAGER oct seneedi é 444,185 19,318 
err TTT 225, 1 20,981 
Soda, Hyposulphite of. 
en Pounds, Dollars. 
ae apa ‘Dep 228 
| SARI 926,135 128, 828 
1915...... eevcccce ee 1,855,223 268, 698 
OES 06n cccdsecasie 6,125 166 
Soda, Nitrate of. 
Tons. Dollars. 
1912 paseee @veeccee e 481,786 15,427, 
Ph h.6>e 00:006008 sie 586,315 20,713,376 
BNE) €05 0:0 00 00.06 068 554, 17,926,1 
EP eccecesceccceds 575,371 16,240,510 
BEKe 6uccecuesessa ° 1,072,833 32,129, 
Soda, Nitrite of. 
Dollars. 
Perr e errr rer 974,667 47,390 
7, 





Soda, Prussiate of, Yellow. 


a Dollars. 
IDIZ. ....eccscceece " 1,646,344 \ 
SE ae e 1,887,369 118,475 
DIG. 0... 2 -secrecvee 2,295,724 171,834 
191s Path o66<isewens 1,629,958 120,477 
BP WGiinadecsuncee 627,130 136,250 
Soda, Sal, or Soda Crystals. 
Dollars. 
2, 
1,010 
1,274 
606 
334 
Dollars. 
8,870 
400 
10,881 
16,202 
18,604 
Dollars. 
10,456 
13,068 
; 18 228 
GUNN waked ot cedeass 80,513 4,616 
Soda, Sulphite of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SO arr core 354,232 4,860 
DIS. ccccccesseccces 27,152 400 
1914 £eebetneeerceene 382,640 6,627 
Pat cdet ovrbtesce 165, 504 4,316 
Mac eeawecakeseae 435 co 
Dollars. 
311,547 
289,900 





Stated separately after 1913. 
Sponges, Not Advanced by Chemical 
Process. 


Dollars. 
279, 211 
384,252 
4° 4,626 





Sponges, Bleached and Advanced by 
Chemical Process. 





Dollars. 

38,300 

2,042 

68,797 

Starch, Potato. 

Pounds. Dollara. 

Dn akass 4 kiscene ce 14,016,582 405,336 
ates 6e4keeve ede 14,180,856 375,713 
DL AGdh 04060060060 13,984,741 233,061 
SEE h htds 06004 oe ene 10,041,257 253, 859 
ree ° 2,387,717 72,736 
Starch, Soluble or Chemically 

Treated. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

DG say enstecesives 173 15,356 
Deandemecnccccoace 321,071 13,345 
Peisabeseneesccceee 1,697,892 54, 604 
e+ resvoavWeente 569, 297 21.559 
CO) Pe ee 7,420 417 

Starch, All Other, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BS Ze asin ss'annacnd 707,300 37,667 
| SPSS 677,785 40, 
POEs ve cccccscctcons 962,314 52, 160 

PRR a ectccvecccceces 952,984 52,637 
IBIS. cocecsecce eoce 1,242,918 78,833 





ee 


a 


pinceunraberseeeea ee ee 


Bete eee 


Pet th 


ee Ce 





OIL PAINT AND 

































DRUG REPORTER 

















Wash Blue Containing Ultramarine. 
































Stearin, Oleo. Tar, Coal, Crude, and Pitch of. Umber, Crude, Not Powdered, 
Barrels. Dollars. Washed or Pulverized, Pounds. ollars 
1918 PN Geisbcviaens 26,908 50,001 Pounds, Dollars, 1912..++.++-seeeeeee 112,234 " 1.280 
IIB. eee II 14,098 23,601 391 : bisveseteeasbes . 2,962, 166 13,877 1913....... stteeeene 97,220 13,332 
tt es 17,518 eee Seenseserteeeess Sée0 5,256,077 20,801 1014....0...seeeeee. =, Gees 12,906. 
5 Absa e $208 ee ee eh arrnets “+ 1,068,050 wow Tad... ose a ore 6,480 
Tar and Pitch of Wood. * Covers period July 1 to October 3, 1913, — iY canes 4,907 
Barres, Dollars. pera feo ° + yaa and Umber Earths” * Quantity not stated after 1913, 
rer ere 677 6,22 wie haa tug Wax, Vegetable. 
PEREVGCie cows a’ 178 2.777 Umber, Powdered, Washed or Pul- Pounds. Dollars. 
rttteeseeeeeeues 51 7,086 verized. IOIB. ccccccveessoves 4,564,928 1,080,198 
Wseivecsinechnn 31 ‘2 Pounds. Dollars ory hod Aine dhee ts eters 1168, 738 
62,772 11,2! 914. cee ccecesvcees . , 043, 
Dollars, T@rtrate of Soda or Potassa, or Ro- te 817,500 inair 1915. ++++++eeereeres 5,388,398 200,535 
sori chelle Salts. H 151,713 2/478 we 2 - eevee ™ 9,594,111 1,551,996 
: alebone nmanvfa e 
1,969 err] oo. * Covers period July 1 to October 3, 1913, r Pounds wee 
8'811 ‘ 38115 16,927 pers b tee as ‘‘Umber and Umber Earths” 1912...........000 18,251 44.087 
Gupeinia co biapceainn, and. oe ae 23419 er October 3, 1913. 1913... seeeeeeseeess 8,993 12,686 
Gembination with Acids Ret Seb- og 19,244 Umber, Ground in Oil or Water. aa. Vevasdvoaderbitcs By 11,78) 
Pounds, D llars VID ccereseeesseses , 5 
ject to wear oat Tea, Impure, Waste, Siftings or 1912........ J 1. 5,463 se BO UDG nv-vecveseeeae 27,855 17,936 
unces, ollars. DEB i cciccccoccece 5 é 
IDIZ...++++++s0+000s 1,004,049 3,900,146 Sweepings for Manufacturing Mc 2538 on "a :L ee er 
1 eee Cm Purpose. <— “Pounds, i 
MRA Sesaseccoeas 26,967 11,449 Pound Dolla: * Covers period July 1, to October 3, 1913, i9i0.,.... 713,370 46,020 
ac ow eves cde 59,278 i 5,904,607 cliare;, only. Stated as “Umber and Umber Earths” jyi3 20.01.02 1.0200) 718,870 46,020 
Sulphur Ore as Pyrites or Sulphuret Se Pe eet ae 7, 168, 410 215,938 after October 3, 1913. 1914. ..ccececees . 656,884 44,436 
of Iron Containing Not in Ex- s088 eeeeresscvcveces 5, 21 178,308 Umber and Umber Earths, 1915. ...eseseccecves 514,876 35,743 
cess of 25 Per Cent. Sulphur. WUIUiviverendessns: 201,07 1914 Hay ——, ae oa Evers 11,970 
- Tons. Dollars, Terpin Hydrate. WABI Taasae Sateen egg 
Ce eaieeeaage tes B32 B17 Pounds. Seti, ae sires snes onne 914,889 55,076 1912 3,720,186 abis 
el peated Se 17.419 5.403 ee 6,929 1.020 Included in the ute preceding classes 1913 Brea oe ae 3°536,747 /578 
sala ies Sy GR ebebomeanaaen $77 ‘G57 Prior to 1914. Wldeccclcccle, 2860008 10/408 
| PPP 1,370,059 7,121,614 ~~ ROWSSbUES 6OSERCe, Ln cesere eoecee Uranium, Oxide and Salts of. | errr 5,387,,038 15,705 
Sulphur or Brimstone Crude. cat age Maggie Rergh—ngp Dettare, 1916. ...00..cceceses 3,655,123 14,459 
Tons. Dollars. Terra Alba, Not Made from Gypsum 15,024 Wicking, Lamp, Stove or Candle, 
rit} bgt | or Plaster Rock. ne Made of Cotton or Other Veg- 
I +h ollars, : 
iz See ae = “""" Somme 
Ste Sates 1918-...... pavasewes “segues ‘oan ee oe Pounds. Dollars. 
' ; SEE rcsererresexes at Vaalttn Beane WR cFisvicasuiaeer 52,492 17,292 
Sulphur Lac or Precipitated, 1915 deity 4 SEE Gas casevenesans 44,653 13,771 
Pieters i eg ees. skeae os Pounds. PE, Mii ccticcscesecs 47,208 15,988 
oe 150  6=—-—“(i“i‘“‘“«t« rs RR toe Bee {eee te onecnesies 841,639 2,025,153 i915 37,932 11,758 
1918. sees 715,876 13°723 Thorium, Nitrate of, ___ SR aero 1,049,617 See Sere: 20,074 5105 
233, , meunie Dollar. 1ldes+-seeseereveee 694,531 Saeaee See ere e eter ae ’ . 
tra 7 pay A | 749,146 1,839,995 Witherite. 
112'108 212/263 BORG: cvvctcccccccess 796,890 1,474, 22) " Pounds. Dollars. 
144/413 309,260 Valonia. | SPT eee ee , 205,896 16,476 
78,516 186,385 Pounds. a —- i bdatieby a eee Ser 
1912 ; 22,261 SOS: MBs vicrcevervce’ 1,196,591 same ta, "938° 292 6.674 
|, CE tee 1c 41-626 Thorium, Oxide and Other Salts of, }3N}.-------0.---+- vase 1e40g 1G. veeeeseeeceeeee — 1,TI4AIE 20,446 
a _ Pounds. Dollars. 1915................ 6,852,190 88,061 Wood Flour. 
ee eesti anrine a | a Bs Siesta Lees 8 | Heese Pounds. Dollars. 
| ae 602 Vanillin. O18. c cece an79e 862 o2at7 
Not stated prior to 1914. ‘nti Ounces, Dollars. 4914......... 0.2... 15,171,972 84,751 
Thymol. cto Se arte eae vires 11,482,004 re 
onc ici eal ela 33,608 6.446 1918. -- se reeeseevnes 13,731,979 74,479 
EBS e ives ldetiic 19,045 "24.765 1915+ +seeceeeeenees 461 GS Tee a ene ee 
| eden 4,772 12'921 WIG. dcccccccsccsees $06 + * 1! Aneewe’d mine, 
UPI ies Vewsinntsices 443 1,973 Varnish, Gold Size, « or Japan. Tons, zine 
621 366 12 sap Not stated prior to 1914, Dollars. gross contents, _ 
Sete oereeseseces P we ° ounds, ollars. 
oY errr toeee 15a ee 82,288 Tin, Black, Oxide of, or Cassiterite. Ly al leg a aes By 1912. ...+00. . 6,244 3,709,256 79,464 
abréheesses oe ; 32, a io. Ie eee AN eee - | ROO A 27,481 25,214,528 526,173 
IIB. eee eee eee 1,131,368 28,164  io10 Pounds Dees stated orlar” a? Th: Me erares 14,402 11,762,861 160,986 
s . SM OPETEP EET eee 122,693 35,700 Not stated prior to 1914, ‘ 
umac, Groud. 1913... 82'983 18,536 WB. ciccieve 17,341 14,259,176 321,135 
Pounds. ieee... oes 19,540 3023 Varnish Spirit. eagle 86,611 81,779,564 3,376,166 
12,642, 1 balay 49,068 10,798 Gallons Dellare. Zine, Chloride of 
14,112'112 RS ==» gh lalallala ale , _. SORELLE Le 5,272 16,827 2 F, 
1916 40,538 8,134 
9.678.719 281689 LPEGe sees reverse ress , “GER REE he 1,475 4,078 Pounds, Dollars 
12,048,917 434 Tin Foil, pee aie vik s 10,127 24,329 BDIB. .cccscccsvcccdes 1,182,441 33,133 
20,411,022 527,102 Silt. SOUL cove ciccsesears 581 1,987 191B....6+--eeeeeeee 1,252,319 37,078 
Sumac, Extract. We twkivescssacca’l''’ GEAe 1,684 1916.........seeeeee 1,318 6, bey 4 end 
MN iUiuSicsericecs . ° veesees , . 
ac sivnssid 1 980188 WUE OUNCE scsccncecsay aves on Vasntam, All Othes, 12,643 463 
tices sccs0eks 1/270, 825 EY GS vey bance’ a iaaees 1,216 ° Gallons. —- Zine Dust. 
Mi icccsssccsare 1,463,297 59022 (1916.............. 759A 191Z....0eseeeeeeees 24,312 48, 858 
eee: a eH 2 at hc te ’ DMB ishivssincceka’s 25,003 51,710 Pounds. Dollars 
ee aap 36, 4,108 Tonka Beans, Dt eee 16,888 31,032 Pr gird Pr pied 
ee aie mee ° Mor atioseds veovet 27,943 61,791 5,615,766 317,492 
, nd, ec. —_ Ponte xt WDIG. ..ccccccrcccves 25,542 62,776 a _r 
ee ee. RPP RPP Eee 783,888 1,140,409 Venetian Red. 1,365,705 "192 
STE acacessees 2,660,096 122/623 UNF... eee eee eens 545, 156 677,195 Pounds. Dollars Zine, Oxide, D 
BUEN cc cccecccccce 2,408, 066 TURD 2DEB.. cc cccsccsscces 132,119 G5 60m 1D1D 6 iio ddsecscsces 2,228,593 18,438 mc, e, Dry. 
BDIB. .cccccccccccess 30,434 850 si Pr 143,321 94,700 1D1B....esecscsceees 2,989,104 23,649 Pounds. Dollars 
CS. cakne bs aon 33,738,067 207,178 | PE eyes 3,858,611 Bee OAR oa an Geccnss 4,842,948 310,362 
Talcum, Steatite and French Chalk, Turmeric. Su wics cceactes 2,478,959 SE SREB adds co ve cela 6,148,120 389,485 
eo. ie Dade, teiaaisscsaschoseds 1,687,616 SE: OME gc evnccensets 1,408,162 88,410 
DEBeesccccccccece’s§ i 60000 $2,342 Verdigris, Acetate and Sub-Acetate ~——— 
P " RCL ahah acum wih veas 33,7: - 
oor on oes, Ber neon renin! waneKes i of Copper. ok Figures are for July 1 to Ot et ot 8, 1913. 
3,478,711 ME SO seccveceiiy,  .chsnane 10,145 Pounds. a eS fe, ae 18. 
J Cope , TGED.. cccsesceceves 138 973 
‘Not s ated prior to 1914, — Seeynettsesensaehss |  reeens 180,948 Pats daca decks coe 756,408 7008 — on “ae ae 
Tallow. Turpentine, Spirits of. EE c3 5 wach ta nase 19,009 I Seer Fe 5,315,807 309,106 
Pounds Dollars. Gallons. larg, 191D. ++ sees eres eeee 17,569 Be GOR ca decescacskas 2,565,434 148,143 
1912... ae bcedih 849.381 25,703 1912 61,910 on. PED cuvetccnedinea 81,005 IGOR IGER, cic iocnec cokes 1,441,299 244,934 
ett eseeeees 8,371 bee afi 338 re 56, 457 19,205 Vermilion Reds. Zine, Oxide of, Ground in or Mixed 
MC osstcscstes. 12'634/594 823/958 5 peed 28,818 Pounds. Dollars. with Oil or Water. 
eee tes eer 1779-076 pep 1915 13,680 Se Pn 72,076 38,838 umn cm 
Tanks, or Vessels, Cylindrical or “ Jost ED. Bibs cnsesdnecesons 292,571 “21,696 
Tubular, for Holding Gas Liquids Turpentine, Venice. | meee het ie 95,659 58,607 1915.....-..2e. sense 156,451 11,525 
or Other Material. Pounds. Dollars. 1916.....+.+++seeee 71,515 92,990 1916.........+-++++. 66,347 aad 
sant Dollars. bay Sa ome Wafers, Unleavened, or Not Edible. Zine Sulphate. 
rscscesssrielst magees ME MiiBiy seen caecsaces 112,010 171494 —— Pome: poe 
mmmamessreetersee | esnesy , a , bi oi eC Ce MANNE 208R. cc icexceaseacnt 76,890 2,983 
ee ereeesses seees an aan ets yy , ESR IED am aE ME MMB i co0ssdsscuds 23,778 817 
1916..." reecdena: > i Mibdte ee: he ane ’ 1014 eR sieceshcniaee Poke. 32,816 Leah RE A 6 107,065 2,176 
, Ul i a i Bre 5s ean ack! Vs. ~ aban URS SMES Sy a caapea cided 68,940 1,0 
Tapioca, Tapioca Flour, Cassava or twamarine, pergobeca Palp ow Mines ss6.... ae ae oe ee | ee : 
Cassady, wit et Wax, Mineral. Zinc, Sulphide of, White. 
Pounds. Dollars. ounds, Dollars P a > 
eS fe ee z oe 8. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
493,3 1,499,897 Peer sabi oe <esv onset ph ge ed os en eee 508,862 MORMON “SOND Si csc cicensde 6,326,072 157,921 
ae 330,086 5 7 rer Son aan eae DIB. ....seeereees. 8440878 OSS ra 5,163,642 144,812 
ao ono one Ht eT ee oai'aan Ue Tig lkeeeeeeeeereerees 7,974,157 BRN FING y sicedcseccecess 1,338,999 42,130 
or See eee rns ane boa $270 1915. ..0-.eeveeeeees 6,284,757 UN MOUs ets cecevass 283,356 8,979 
00s, ‘ . , SEs ccavekscass ons 2,081,083 CO eS eee 96,402 7,368 
XPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
Fiscal Years Ending June 30. 
——— a — 
Acid, Sulphuric. Alcohol, All Other, Including Pure, Baking Powder Beeswax 
rounds. Neutral or Cologne Spirit. i é 
7,002,444 Proof ge all lons. Dollars 1912 Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
> IMIZ......6.. 7 Hye Mare, DIZ... ..seesseenee 2,615,138 WEA YER | NOUN, coc sca caneanes 109,478 32,556 
SE aiatlemttetel ee 151/232 41886 1918... eee ecco 2'844.575 SR ebeabenbaiaepaehiel- 116,296 33,131 
71 S 1014. ae $8846 1014......... 0... ees 2) 725,964 BOR WEE. AMIR Cs osc hocirsacas 96,215 27,292 
: 82'020 246 1.990632 1915.. oot ee eee WB. 3,376,780 881.879 1915.........6. 181,328 57,971 
Acids, All Other. 1916. . .. 24,483; 248 8,784,742 (OB wees sees senses 3,969, 985 $00,118 101G..++eeeereeeoess 167,772 48,268 
ite: Asphaltun m, Unmanufactared. Bark, Extract of, for Tanning. Bones, 
ee a a 264,207 T olla7 
|g Ra a 264.847 1912....... cals aie a2 001 rrOt A ee Dollars, siete is sc hpeeee pa or 
ea sagtn |” ces ee SER Eanes csaccans 54,560 1,164,408 U21B.cccrccsccececee suave 524,063 $P14..-eeereeeeeeese | teens 47,651 
ET ns av ccneca..... «eeeuns ORE BEE ici cease meee J 49,831 He y+ ele) SS aA Sieh a eegea BIR wiih A MURMEE. (SERB ccedescctcnscces,... s6eaee 34,796 
I nos ec ckan.  nswece 22,717,885 1O1G......... cece ee 28,553 "B1G.240  1915....... se eee- see ec 2,226,457 1916.........0eeeees woven 42/186 
Aleohol, Woeod. SOEG ec ccvcccccevcees 42,754 880,046 191G......cceeeecees sawn 5,902,799 Not stated prior to 1913: 
eeeor gations — Asphaltum, Manufactured. Bark, for Tanning. Calcium, Carbide. 
s. ollars. ] 
ess ss aces 1,565,368 685,565 1912. Dollars. ‘Tons, Dollars Pound : 
ga 1837113 a et oy 462,885 1912...0.......0 004, 2,095 oe INES elk ea 32,307,802 770 Gob 
eee se setcecens 1508778 H+ +, es ae 475,541 Is . aiid a4 ahd. 6 ble 1,683 lO eee 33,419,375 027 
1918 aaah ag a 944,374 438, 846 eee te eke RE oe er eee prot 5 sete ater é wack wie cle 1,318 ooeee 1316 yh PP PPS ee 32,846, 2,040 
hy cnceceas 472,258 857,161 1916........ ae ikon "90 ( Bares 4 424 91E.. «o.oo ee 35,772, 867 1,097,952 
} 5 ses icc cGke Ueda ccas 610,290 1916......: 5,226 WM UOTE oe ec ccassece 37,873, 692 1; sth 36: 


oie 


7 Semen 


—— 








Candles, 
- Pounds. 
2,782,439 
2,595,912 
047,756 283,01 
ee te veaccevssess 4,230,026 
6,120,695 575, 659 
Celluloid and Manufactures of. 





722,850 
2,328,142 
Cement, Hydraulic. 


Barrels (380 Ibs.) 
3,423,747 


ote 


083.04 
5, ,822, tor 
2, 382, 282 
2,361,451 3, 241,686 
oe 2,740,596 3, 780, 564 
Chalk. 





56,414 
49,478 
154 


40, 
61,175 
60,417 


Dollars. 


Dollars, 
164,311 
186,944 


574,428 


Dollars. 
59,390 
152,278 
43,146 
89,647 
129,220 
Copper, Pigs, Ingots, and Bars. 
Pounds, Dollars 
740,340,312 120,665,914 
864,602,721 128,137,408 
581,773,537 81,946,522 
Not separately stated prior to 1913; sub- 
divided after 1915. 
Copper, Rods and Wire. 





Pounds. Dollars. 

IDEB. ccccccccevccece 41,459,901 7,217,166 

FORB ccccccccccccces 32,503,236 5,298,685 

os ore 53,505,157 8,004,628 

Not separately stated prior to 1913, nor 
after 1915. 

Copper, Unrefined, Black, Blister 


and Converted Copper in Bars, 
Pigs or Other Forms. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WON ks 0s case escssss 4,921,089 1,137,770 
Not separately stated prior to 1916. 


Copper, Refined, in Ingots, Bars, 
Rods or Other Forms. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

IBIS, cocccdccerevers 7,891,844 147,800,793 
Not separately stated prior to 1916. 
Copper, Old and Scrap. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

DE ts sccavccantns 312,584 66,020 


Not separately stated prior to 1916. 
Copper, Plates and Sheets. 


Pounds. Dollars, 
IDIB. ccccccccccccses 61,050,138 10,028,960 
IDES. oc cccccccccove 71,855,735 10,690,504 
IWDIB. ccccccccccccvcs 34,355,789 5,108,778 
1916. occcccccccccces 1,274 5,268,736 


091,27 
Not separately stated prior to 1913. 
Copper, Wire. 


Pounds, Dollars. 

1916. .ccccsscccccses 24,369,832 5,208,750 
Not separately stated: prior to 1916. 

Copper, Sulphate of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

ONE RR a 5,401,928 287,481 

IDIS, . cccccccaccoces 5,052, 262,561 

BOE, ok coegecetsenve 7,375,775 330,007 

ID1B. .cccccccccccess 5 ‘ 445,580 

DRsckcaceveovesess 17,978,242 2,469,437 
Cork, Manufactures of. 

Dollars. 











Dollars. 
IWID.cccccccceesccae 29,541 
DCKK cadens gedent 67,854 
WAG ccccccdeectqeeve 47,968 
DSc cssuces. . - Steen ; 4 
SEcscesitoierenses §é§-. #0000 210, 
Emery and Other Abrasive Wheels. 

Dollars. 
a. 005,78 
1918. ..cccccces oe 736,879 
ee eee 1,630,265 





Not separately stated prior to 1913. 
Fertilizers, Phosphate Rock, Ground 
or Unground, Not Acidulated. 

Tons. Dollars. 
101B. .cccccccccccees 1,212,957 8,982,934 
Stated separately after 1912; see following 
classes. 
Fertilizers, Phosphate High-Grade 
Hard Rock. 


Tons. Dollars. 

CC) eer rk ' 494,200 4,942,000 

1914. cceccccccceere 475,335 4,753,350 

Sr 46,050 460,050 

IMIG. ccccccccsescess 44,330 429,130 

Fertilizers, Phosphate Rock, Land 
Pebble. 

Tons. Dollars, 

| MP Te rere Tre 777,898 4,577,962 

B86 0005 4.06:000 cence 1,000,630 5,857,969 

Sndchoccsceceeses 222,472 1,276,759 

tas ek weeeins 255,206 1,324,877 

Fertilizers, Phosphate Rock, All 
Other. 

Tons. Dollars, 

794 4,127 

1,906 6,516 

887 5,888 

466 8,947 





Dollars. © 





OIL PAINT AND 


Fertilizers, All Other. 








Tons. Dollars 
63,563. 1,800,794 
74,834 1,875,999 
61,601 1,360,903 
89,224 2,128,190 
124,979 3,580,543 

Flavoring Extracts and Fruit Juices. 
Dollars, 
173,402 
133,990 
106,892 
136,742 

466,914 

Dollars. 
BOERS co vecitccccesees ° . 181,260 
SERCO eT ee eee ee 178,175 
BeBe ceccvcccccccccs 6eeebs 217,857 
TOP cocccesescccces | evsere 115,921 
DPRE00.060¥000e 00008 igheree 75,155 

German Silver. 

Dollars. 
Mn cecevransustses sen ake 56,319 
WAScccccccecccccsove i o9e0se 65,362 
1914..... eevcsece 8  sesues 88,691 
WOIB. cecescccccacces eeccce 30,699 
1DIGS..0 c.cceceoce a0nee eee 273,828 

Ginseng. 
Pounds Dollars. 
Teiccenvecercconeds 155,308 1,119,301 
PID 6.:0.0.00.06,0.00600008 221,901 1,665,731 
WBAE s cccsecesccccees 224,605 1,832,686 
IWDIB.occcccccscevere 103,184 919,931 
116. cccccsccoevecee 256,082 1,597,508 
Glass Bottles, Vials, Demijohns, 
Carboys and Jars. 

Dollars. 
Wee cvccvsvoscetedd’* veever 808,327 
1914..... PTT TTT Ltt Mee 711,353 
1915....... Seeddsssé'*’ '. seesce 772,427 
WG. c.csccccccvecses —_ ensecs 2,168,244 


Not separately stated prior to 1913. 
Glass, Cylinder, Crown and Common 





























Window. 
Boxes (60 sq. ft.) ee 
eevee 4,109 
netvew 134,301 
corres 811,339 
489,288 1,448,113 
804,793 3,123,916 
Quantity not stated prior to 1915, 
Glass, Plate. 
Square feet. Dollars. 
IBID. ov cccccccecsere 222,206 , 
WIS .cccsecce eorrecce 165,129 58,830 
WONG. wecccccccsscces 74,867 35,767 
TDIB. cecscce eecccers 2,730,046 ’ 
1916. eeceseveedece 5,149,512 1,568,181 
Glass, All Other. 
Doll 
3,329,290 
2,802,124 
2,671,164 
2,511,4 
5,460,997 
Dollars 
2,911,736 
3,682,371 
3,766, 2 
3,103,561 
3,772,860 
Dollars. 
314,909 
276,619 
258, 611 
298,136 
631, 
Dollars 
1,005, 161 
970,025 
790,635 
781,672 
962,101 
Grease, Lubricating. 
Dollars. 
ansese 2, 363 
oceee 339,016 
ecece reed 918 
neake 3,904,436 
Grease, Soap Stock ‘and Other, 
Dollars. 
SOTR. Seccctvecsncves’ | = _ ‘eeburde 4,486,329 
BUEN feackbuetssees« |) Sends 4,844,342 
Bev icccosvecesesew § °  § segeee 5,046,959 
1915...... so0neseyee” Sebo’ ° , 266,09 
1916 3,156, 
1 
1,449,157 
1,085, 
1,402,189 
2'038,838 
Dollars. 
212,652 
182,252 
135,669 
114,038 
252,487 
Hoefs, Horns, Horn Tips, Strips and 
Waste. 
Dollars. 
eis.. ° 102,706 
1914. 61,180 
1915... 16,182 
1916.. 37,558 
Not stated prior to 1913 
Pounds. Dollars. 
rere rrr 2,190,663 : ‘ 
MLB, 0 0s ccccccees 17,591,195 4,764,713 
cha o0as 64008 0= ee 262, 6,953,529 
Bs 6-660 CeKcencnnee 16,210,448 3,948,020 
ere ene reeee , 409,818 4,383,929 
Iron, Pig. 
Tons. Dollars. 
Dds pete cocescce 185,985 2,658,428 
errr 287,022 4,141,210 
SA eee 201,995 > 859, 830 
BORD» cisicwectwasecee 130,504 2,071,308 
INE a pasiste ts telap 286,728 5,846,989 
Lard. 
Pounds Dollars 
255, 4 
58,187,336 
02,911 
52,440,133 
427, 011, 338 47,634,376 
Lard Cadosmaibe and Other Substi- 
tutes for Lard. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SE. cosbansee 62,522, 5,183,689 
1913 67,456, 832 5,915,759 
1914. 58,303,564 5,489,139 
1915. 69,980,614 6,045, 752 
1916 62,843,311 5,147,434 
Snel Neutral. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SA ae ee 62,317,909 6,655,009 
ER non 00tsaccastion 44,777,692 5,129,899 
ED cadatissnauine ¢ 20,323,786 8,270,286 
Bes beWe tad rteccts 26,021,054 3,022,321 
TONG iis . ida cresees 84,426,590 4,050,397 





DRUG REPORTER 


Lead, Pigs and Bars, 


, Pounds. Dollars. 
Se: eee 40,323,662 1,511,800 
|. SEP ee eee 93,024,221 7,926,604 


1 
Stated as following classes after 1915. 
Lead, Pigs and Bars, Produced from 
Domestic Ore. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
1916 153,941,629 9,190, 302 


Lead, Pigs and Bars, Produced from 
Foreign Ore. 

Pounds. 
52,265,948 


Lime. 


Dollars. 


IDIG. 2. vvcvvdcied ses’ 2,114,692 


Dollars. 
175,368 
214,543 





eth 
3,881,7 

Medical and Surgical Instruments, 
Dollars. 
222,650 
206,421 
560,741 
355,170 








Dollars, 
139, 
127,898 
162,504 
167,277 
225,783 
Dollars, 
29,739 
26,238 
26,182 
14,504 
30,149 
Pounds. Dollars. 
 BPOTirier cree 1,454,156 65,467 
EEE 6.6 0nd eeteas ue 1,458,128 66,614 
PEELE ELELLET Ee 1,260,681 ‘ 
Bn4d45-067000006'0 1,018,286 51,081 
BIG. os cccccccsccecs 1,328,951 89,740 
Oil Cake, Corn. 
Pounds Dollars. 
SORE, «+. cnveweennases 72,490,021 1,035,291 
SOIR: cc ccccccessvece 76,262,845 1,131,330 
eee neetsncddsvecis 59,030,623 909,407 
1915. Cerseses ee 45,026,125 798,206 
BONO scccccvessoesene 18,996,490 297,041 
Oil Cake, Cottonseed. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
_, Serer vesbece 1,203,690,138 17,825,858 
on EEE TE ree 1,128,092,367 15,225,798 
SEN Covcevedecadess 799,974,252 11,007,441 
Ee ay ee Pee 1,222, 699, 889 15,432,126 
GED eo veccssescncies 980,664,572 14,749,489 
Oil Cake, Flaxseed or Linseed, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
MES 900.006 6640bb%<% 596,114,536 9,735,022 
See ae 838,119,654 - 982,423 
PU) cccsecsbeuesees 868, 6 9,650,379 
BERD e caccccenvepeces 524,794,434 9, 048,061 
Mle voces cuseupeean 640,916,204 11,935,130 
Oil Cake, All Other. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
PEM cc cows cccccoetss 8,924,033 132,534 
BAD 06 chcncenneseen 6,886,270 104,701 
POs 000 6sens saceoa 8,484,936 100,445 
OED ose da Ube Seee see 9,900,878 126,414 
BOGD. ov cevccencesece 28,876,367 410,166 
Oilcake Meal, Cottonseed. 
Pounds, Dollars. « 
Ws cs tivsteastee> 256,365,126 3,474,244 
Were nconsves: ss 77,256,997 1,149,478 


Not stated prior to 1915, 
Oil, Animal, Fish, Except Whale. 





Gallons. Dollars. 
See er 1,198,835 861,138 
IWDIB. oo veccevocecces 1,901,953 501,227 
BORG s 0s drsccesuscdde 448,366 125,575 
BE bs de olccveccess 88, | 
BPG e cc cccccccsseses 146,643 60,411 
Oil, Animal, Lard. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
WEBic co vovcscdcdedes 207,387 147,766 
BEB ccccccesseseses 154,983 113,665 
WPM ccccreccvecvies 110,199 87,364 
Bee as¢c0gdevecdeces 104,019 111,687 
WIAD widvidcics séees 419,969 308, 642 
Oil, Animal, Oleo. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
126,467,124 13,434,018 
92,849,757 10,866,253 
97,017,065 10,156, 665 
| are ro 80,481,496 9,341,188 
BOGE. co rcceceseesess 102,645,914 12,519,115 
Oil, Animal, Not Otherwise Speci- 
fied. 
Gallons Dollars. 
IIB sc ccveqasetbees 1,019,412 754, 
Eivcdctcecessésses 1,608,325 970,717 
Ae 891,035 , 204 
BES 0b 00s eeasesses 559,197 406, 635 
IBIS... seccccseceess 655,587 492,964 
Oils, Mineral, Crude. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
UR bctncaerbesares 208,110,365 6,831,367 
TOTS. .cccvccsscesece 195,642,935 7,750,767 
| A ip a AP 146,477,342 6,812,672 
DOIG, . ocecsedevicese 152,514,129 4,911,634 
Ss cacnas ctacnsawe 163,734,200 5,754,279 
Oil, Mineral, Illuminating. 
Gallons. Dollars 
1,044,049,848 59,845,823 
. 1,048,804,297 66,189,265 
1,157,283,310 74,500,162 
886,316,740 53,607,082 
823,164,882 54,288,788 
Oil, Mineral, Lubricating and Heavy 
Paraffin, 
Gallons. Dollars. 
POPPE? Treerer 202,125,197 26,970,271 
| Be ner 213,671,499 29,574,410 
Gas 000 duitaeee 6u 196,884,606 27,852,959 
Ween caanccscoccacre 214,429,099 28,499,786 
1916, seeeneees 250,392,768 37,451,607 
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. 

Olls, Mineral, Naphthas, Etc., Gaso- 
line. 

Gallons. Dollars. 

a, ST 81,698,917 10,831,490 

es SE ee ee 151,611,537 21,699,475 

TOUR ss i scccsdesadis 156,860,666 17,608,317 

TEIG. ccccccceceedsdes 100,148,554 16,297,561 

Not separately stated prior to 1913. 

Oils, Mineral, Naphthas, Ete., All 
Other. 

Gallons. Dollars. 

101,821,572 14,269,878 

40,840,730 5,653,210 

94,335,128 10,296,928 
644,803 29,472,233 


94, 
Not separately ‘stated prior to 1913. 
Oils, Mineral, Residuum, Etc., Gas 
Oil and Fuel Oil. 





TOI4. ..cecseccces + 475,143,205 13,747,863 
1915. + 672,931,878 18,543,976 
1016... .cevccvccces 853,433 24,770,296 


897, 

Not. separately stated prior to 19138. 
Oils, Mineral, Residuum, Ete., Gas 
Oil and Fuel for Vessels Engaged 
in Foreign Trade. 


Barrels. Dollars. 
| ee Oosecsseeve reg 2,567,017 
BORG e ccccccccsoces 4,552,822 3,195,808 
‘Not. stated prior. to 1915. 
Oils, Mineral, Residuum, Etec., All 
Other. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
27,513,568 496,237 
113,370, 245 1,907,715 
9,952,970 230, 
13,539, 443 388,466 
O11, Corn. 
Pounds 1 
1,526,931 
1,292,009 
1,307,204 
1,302,159 
770,076 
Dollars. 
2, 20,736,972 
| ee ere , 963, 13,843,179 
Bap 6c vec ceessees 318,366,525 21,872,948 
| ee 66,520, , 659, 
Oll, Linseed. 
Gallons. Dollars 
246, 208,591 
1,733,925 874,461 
239,198 134,540 
1,212, 133 089 
14,120 479,231 
Oils, Vegetable, All Other Fixed or 
Expressed. 
Dollars. 
a covcdeed ° ee 389,32 
1913 120 308 











Dollars. 

‘manuel 785,907 

Hy oneen-e ous ee 

Not stated prior to 1913,” fal wea x 
Paints, Ready Mixed, 

Gallons. lars. 

ee 961,945 1 211.580 

OT! err dee ceces 9444 1,096,335 

int Soc acehees ead 7 884,700 

Segiee 6003<hanaen 1,090,721 1,384, 

Not stated prior to 1913, — 
Paints, White Lead, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Pre a 15,736,488 944,205 

BS 65.00 sows cnadene 16,8465, 154 1,013,506 

DG eéet eeeneconess 19,700, 810 1,070,646 

Pn tees ener ccecaed 25,449 1,861,730 


Net stated prior to 1913, 
Paints Not Elsewhere Specified, In- 
cluding Crayons, 








BP rtascecessecsre- ~ endscs 3.864 807 
Weed ecdanseaarics #eeree 1,802,049 
191 4 canas eas PPO ae ee 1,779,863 

Mews covesshecdeucsa = "Sheree 1,527,4 
SEOs socvceenessense! esaved 3'250'880 

Paraffin and Paraffin Wax. 
Dollars. 
8,123,486 
9,679,278 
6,516,338 
% 589,843 
2,873,250 
tendo. 
Neh ecccendaeast ae 3 
1 GSpot te He 69, 082 
|” Shean 68,831 
TE er span deavce tes 91,522 
W164 imac Ds catreuls 537 
Perfumeries, Cosmetics and All 
Toilet Preparations. 

Pe Dollars, 
re 147,680 
9p RRR Roe 1,441,982 
+ Fei caasaeceties 1, 872 
UR hace «aici. 1,715, 
palpate Ai deed 2903-068 

Petroleum Jelly. 

: Dollars 
CS te ane Te 536, 637 
SEOs occcces déxacttcn ~~ Sueane 661, 
Pbcdpeeeseuaseens éen0en 838,842 
MGorsseetsaskindkdl + cnumae 1,099,315 

Not stated prior to 1913, 
Plaster of Paris. 

Dollars. 
See Seen: Matenn , 830 
MRT, a tccvceecencs ca (m Sagees 15,723 
SCs tisccisactee®” osha " 4,799 
tae 220)» aa a eh 12,353 
WOIG. cwccccccecccess once 12,436 





— 
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Platinum, Unmanefactored. 


























Ounces, troy. Dollars. 
WDUD. ..cccccvccsvces 1,716 70,789 
SEEMcsanscsocceresess 57,071 
oy COO. 12,977 
SEM stcssvscucteveet 53,266 
SG i cade cr sc cevedes f 92,388 
Platinum, Manufactures of. 
Dollars. 
Piccogeceeveraias =U NSCS 108,105 
We eicvecsecccctsess = 8  seeeve 126,013 
SE Esasevasccvsvseses  — sesere 71,172 
BEE wb crovcee¥eeeet  $wevous 27,101 
Pr chveesve cheeses, — pueere 82.9; 
Plaumbago or Graphite, Unmanufac- 
toured. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SPP ee 8, 936, 884 285,597 
| Err arr rr 4,503,560 321,679 
SS 5.376, 880 387,075 
Sere 2,324,081 152,446 
ADE. .ccccccccscvecs 936,869 6, 80 
Plumbago or Graphite, Manufac- 
tures of. 
Dollars. 
BEG cacecesasevee: jj§ ¢6vsee 167,299 
MEccicesvevestsevs $$ 980¥ee 175,583 
Picccsevevécstétvs .e8euns y 
ins pr evecteserevers ©! (meager 368,333 
SEG. coon th seeevecee i. | 0ddee0 845,729 
Quicksliver. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
|), SPER ee ee 24,231 14,817 
1D1D...ccccccceseves 40,410 21,885 
bs vs veces couwsde 64,190 $2,241 
i ccabsetsueveses 222,927 155,089 
WIG: vic seve soeaneas 232,763 272,086 
Roofing Felt. 
to 
MP vivesscsesbveds ; i 
MOC scesrdspaeea © | watean 1,427,605 
fs sccssesertxess | B¥¥DHS 1,029,127 
ic cceocecdesueeee'’' ° * weevee 880, 
Dicccscccuseuere | weeere 1,552,535 
Roots, Herbs and Barks, Crude, Not 
Mixed. 
Dollars. 
PP goeentvs” . . Oenduwe 549,877 
| AP ee 424,312 
St yecasdieNe “eevee 518,071 
SR cE | Kaeeeee 470,000 
Bo ccccscesesedses «= = ceecve 768,977 
Rosin. 
Barrels. Dollars 
Es ceseccccecseses 2,474,460 16,402,850 
Ms ccvnassecesiecs 2,906,046 17,359,145 
Pe a 2,417,950 11,217,216 
) |.) | ee 1,372,316 6,220,8' 
1O1G. 0. cer cevessecs 1,571,279 8,874,313 
Salt. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
ce Gicseecvesoes 111,008,966 883,062 
Bsc c cess seoscoees 128,035,915 441,673 
Pe 148,931,265 542,783 
Bt oscvevenus bus 165,619,386 616,182 
1916... erceeeecees 165,627,801 600,648 
Seed, Cotton. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
64,060,276 727,100 
24,048,647 828,988 
16,342,384 215,115 
6,314,439 94,237 
2,475,907 37,811 
Seed, Flax. 
Bushels. Dollars, 
4,323 12,160 
16,894 26,699 
305,546 436,874 
4,145 9,748 
2,614 6,501 
Soap, ‘Tottet or Fancy. 
Dollars. 
Felect 1,840,087 
Sawn es 2,132,668 
javese 2,141,633 
su deee 1,777,342 
eucaes 2,610,481 
Soap, Except Toilet or Fancy. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
57,855,457 2. 901 
51,202,554 2,496,904 
58,547,763 2,797,369 
63,367,750 3,080,957 
75,548,086 83,709,277 
Spermaceti. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
DE reictecsvetscces 85,470 8,256 
ree 216,620 44,744 
RBBB cs cccccscecvscsec 65,414 13,303 
APPETITE 167,385 21,522 
BENG doccccccccccess 72,562 11,387 
Spices. 
Dollars. 
PN débesicevoded  Weedee 74,023 
Di vecressgiawewan~' ? oeieans 92,962 
DP Ueccstsstnats” i seteve 84,427 
De itsstecavecess §§§ sexe 76,297 
DE Giakiiscetcta i <tsin% 250,827 
Sponges. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Bits cesdascssicnves 154,287 146,416 
MINE tec dcaciics 205,804 177,059 
AGS cceccocees eis 209,476 173,866 
DSSS a a60cnenedees 117,618 109,685 
EN Ch we Ce vdeccoees 197,826 165,884 
Starch. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
a 88,644,749 1,965,401 
|) 2,600,716 
Baris anseacaey 1,825,230 
BN es ssa 5 9:5 2,939,453 
SEDs oc ccvcccesecves 5,576,914 
Sulphur or Brimstone, Crude. 
Tons. Dollars, 
Dad entesioawnnce 41,269 784,349 
nc vaceg ages snes 73,861 1,353,310 
BOBR. sccccccs eekkeaa 110,022 2,018,724 
ae 48,391 885,756 
Da ctpeesececseses 68,796 1,329,892 


Surgical Appliances (Not Including 


Instruments), 





Dollars. 
EES SSS wesee OSS tes 973,733 
bce vedesecevuses 1,228,467 
Din ecenccestases's i eevee 4,418,303 
DMecacseseaspwess « .-8eeses 3,166,718 
Not stated prior to 1915, 
Tallow. (This is Beef allow.) 
Pounds. Dollars 
Mics seesegerseses 30,451,419 2,388,046 
BEB ccccccccccccces 30,586,300 1,910,439 
tc Wédaeas oa0,0.00 15,812,831 1,002,013 
A 20,239,988 1,386, 
| ee 16,288,743 1,326,472 


OIL PAINT AND 


Tar, Turpentine and Pitch. 

















Barrels. Dilars. 
SEE ‘ m0, 107 223,002 
BEET ve eeevevevecsees 346 317,491 
1914.... 568,891 
1918.... 239,66 430,612 
1916 67, ‘616 291,939 
Tripoli, 
Dollars. 
> SPP rere ; 47,333 
Not stated after 1912. 
Spirits of Turpentine. 
Gallons yd 
Bere icvcceseatans 19,: 599, 3 pt 7” 1. 
eae 21,0 8,704,656 
WTB scr cccscce sess 18,900, 704 8,095,958 
|) SPP eee eee 9,464,120 4, 476, 806 
BBR. oc cscccccssdess 9,300,968 4,337,355 
Varnish. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
, SPT 1,114,413 1,118,004 
BOEBecccccccvccsvese 1,279,777 1,267,860 
>) Serer rrr 1,069,501 1,038,864 
- Serr 731,604 682,352 
WW1G. cwcccrecceveess $46,362 838,339 
Washing Powder and Fluid. 
mr ds. Dollars. 
8,287,197 392,578 
9 923,700 456,762 
12,761,958 535,635 
14,695,317 635,476 
7,875,317 355,926 
Whalebone. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
DES cctdescescesss 49,074 121,600 
WDNR sc ccc ccccccvcces 106,174 182,938 
WTA ccccccccscvvece 35,084 58,165 
1D1B. ceeces pesececes 28,111 32,643 
WIIG es cv scccescvseces 44,934 53,400 
Zine Dross. 
Pounds. Dollars 
RN iidewestenk tea 3,866,317 168,381 
MOABs ceccecscccccccs 102,569 8,271 
BORRe cove vsvevccecen 572,477 29,084 
FOND s cvcccvvccsccves 10,361,840 557,247 
BOIS. coc vccsoscscese 2,526,288 164,649 
Zine Ore. 
Tons. Dollars 
| SPP ee 19,968 787,013 
|) Pe er 17,308 687,680 
BIA 6 cccccsccccs owns 14,294 559, 785 
BORD sc cc vcvcecceccece 3,845 138,071 
BOIGD. cccvcscesccssce 168 12,277 
Zine, Oxide of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
ere ores 32,792,882 1,182,683 
WOES: cacccccesscccce 31. 045,147 1,164,589 
BERG cccvescvesvcews 29,197, 790 1,215,360 
BPs dive vesscduvvene 37,580,411 1,808,970 
WIG cc cvvcsvcvceves 31,272,278 1,960, G04 
REVISED LONDON TURPENTINE 
PRICES. 
Below is a table showing the course of 
prices of American turpentine (with 


stocks) in London since July, 1915. 
The figures are those of the first Satur- 


day of each month:— 
Barrels. 
14,666 


27,860 
34,739 
32,847 
44,323 
39,254 
32,678 
33,252 
28,273 
29,524 
24,069 
25,229 


17,997 
19,598 
24,007 
16,823 
12,800 


& 


GOR ROSROCORSHOOAR 





th 
FE 


November 2..... sovee 








Basic Sulphate White Lead Prices. 

The following table shows hte price 
of basic sulphate white lead for each 
month last year:— 


Cents . 

er pound. 
January it uertne 59 2) Se é My 
DOMBUBTY cvccscdeccctccccsececsesctces 6% 
SL 5.65s ob eek wsWseneevébevesaesees 6%@8% 
EEE 00d 6 Cec obedeTSeboccecesececcctees 8% 
MEE 06-6. v0s bcdetb ceberogvoncccceccssces 8% 
’ Sc.06006 ERbEENEs 6650+ 48060006008 00 8% 
yee! SAA es SABAPNIROPAK SSA Ke eese ¢ ee oe 
August ........6 Emad Se bes 6e6n 60 66 8Ce8 : 
September ...... Coe eee ese ee erences evese 8% 
SE 6 ods 6Ws 0 wend 1668 6 chee esc ene 8% 
PED oc abevedeesvsccesiecessesoue 84, @8% 
Ey 1. deh base wae epee bh 6400bs660 6 8% 





Chicago Flaxseed Receipts 
and Shipments. 


Monthly receipts of flaxseed at Chi- 
cago during the calendar year 1916, with 
comparisons of the year 1915, follow:— 





1916 1915. 
PRE ca scccctsensese 36,000 31,000 
WORGGOES 2006 ckosesdues 30,000 21,000 
PEN, vcs basemen caun se 54,000 5,000 
Se ere re 38,000 
OS Serr one 204,000 4,00 
DE ¢ctevsccmkesbeereve — eeeane 187,000 
MTS as saben Parker aise 19,000 ,000 
MUU. occeceberecevtace 57,000 1,000 
a eae ae 188,000 261,000 
Res ay AS Ae 158,000 207,000 
ere ere 176,000 126,000 
DOGGMDEH 20s sercsecvess 265,000 448,000 
WOROAS oiw'c's inecawi'ncaae 1,225,000 1,292,000 
Monthly shipments of flaxseed from 
Chicago during the calendar year 1916, 
with comparisons for the year 1915, fol- 
low :— 
1916 1915. 
OPER ccs caneeabssans  ~ xhabie 8,000 
PRROUGEY vccececesncoens 1,000 1,000 
BEORGM ov ccccccccccssscce 2,000 3,000 
UMEEE TS oo vives and Kaeaeke 1060) “ieaee 
et a ie 8,000 2,000 
iS. 954465409600 000000809. 4 6498056 10,000 
SI decbdereseesdwegnen®™ © cvsense 2,000 
REE xcs sanaedneeess “83008  ©«seane 
September ....-seeceeeee S000. ° saunns 
COGRBIRE gov cccceceveceese awae 4,000 
November ......esee++0> 1,000 1,000 
December .....++e-+e0+5 1,000 14,000 
Totals ....+- bisseoave 27,000 33,000 
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HIGH AND LOW QUOTATIONS PETROLEUM 


SECURITIES IN N. Y. 


DURING THE YEAR 1916 


The following table shows the high and low quotations for petroleum securities 


during 1916, the month of December and the bid and 

















asked prices on January 









Dana, Hon. C. s., Aug. 1 


3, 1917:— 
a a a? sy 
Bi 
ABPIOsAMOPICNS Oll OG... cciscsccccssccecssvese =~ i 1 
Atlantic Refining Co.......ccccccscecs G69060% by iH i gio $17% as 
BORO ROLI UNE (ORs co deicccsecccccssccovucer 1M80 470 rid 1500 
Buckeye Pipe Lime CO....ccsccccccccecesceee 124 107 114 116 
Chesebrough Manufacturing co cceceesoecsce s 440 460 
Continental Ol] CO.ssscccccicercccccccssscess “ 576 =6530 540 =: B60 
Crescert Pipe Line GIN edcevuncesvceonterece 45 40 42 45 
Cumberland Pipe Line Co.......esseeees eos 158 150 135 145 
Eureka Pipe Line Co.......cceceeeceecee eoece 230 225 225 230 
Galena Signal, common........cceccsesss eee 197 185 186 190 
Galena Signal, preferred. ....ccccccescccsesece 140 140 142 145 
Illinois Pipe BD OO. cocccccccccccs eee 255 220 233 236 
INGIANA Pine TABS GOoeccceviercvcccccccsvevetys 115 111 109 12 
Wational TORRE OO. csccccccsccscsccsecs eeeee « 20% 19 18% 19% 
New York Transit Co..... Co coe reeesecenceeese ‘ 228 264 220 225 
TROECHOEM BUDO GARG OOvicscssrcocceseocasetes ¢ 120 110 105 110 
ee SE COE C6 6b 0cs eebdeersevecesereccecsevetgs 400 §= 875 394 397 
Beure Ge GOO GOR OOcccscssvccvvccvccceves . 655 360 655 540 600 610 
Peetse. SI EEO DSi ccrivcvccescevevees 60006 e0 353 205 350 828 827 330 
Solar Refining Co......... 06060000000 050066 66658 415 270 880 367 360 370 
Southern Pipe. DM CM aGai cantasvesccisssiues 230 187 225 210 216 #86220 
SOUR Fem Oll CO, scccccceccces 625 208 625 555 585 505 
AR OO OR errr rere 130 102 116 114 118 121 
Standard Oil Co. of California 387 232 383 335 364 368 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana...........0.0645 895 490 875 790 815 825 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas.. 575 430 554 550 575 590 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky 810 336 820 700 770 7 
Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska. 585 335 6% eee 560 570 
Standard Oil Co. of New Yor 285 199 286 250 269 272 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 715 494 710 =6660 703 708 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohfo...... 463 311 és ose 445 455 
Swan & Finch Company.. 155 % 139 185 115 120 
Union Tank Line Co..... 103 79 101 96 93 95 
Vacuum, Oil Co...... 400 215 399 370 385 390 
Washington Oil Co. 55 32 eve ese 40 45 
Pierce Oil Corporatio 17 1034 sme ees 13% 14% 
Penn.-Mex. Fuel Co. 72 54 62 58 59 62 
Imperial Oil Co...... 250 175 os oop OO 
on a Petroleum ‘Co 14 9% 10% 10% 10% 11 
Cosden & e006 27 13% ° ove 17% 18 
Cosden Oil “and ‘Gas Co 18% 6% 4% 15 
Gulf Oil Corporation. . ote ees cos 06 3 330 
Houston Oil Co....... 25 128 22 19 20 22 
MEASNOMUA Petroleum CO... cccccscccccsccccvccce eee ee0 eee see 8m 
BORE TIN CIB os caecaveossouessdscvecccc 8 «52 82 “79 8 82 
Oklahoma Prod. and Refining Co................ 13 5% ove eer 114% 11% 
DG SUOMI NI 5.6.005.4060 000 6000 0 eeserveceee 16 7 9% 9 9% 10 
Sinclair Oil and Refining Co...............0..00- 66% 37% poss’ as 61611 
Magnolia Petroleum Bonds...........csccesseecs ae ° 101 101% 
MN CRE ON GCG F508 Co 0400600 rbbeveus ce oy j 104 105 
Sinclair Oil, @8.......... TT TeTTrrrrere tee suease oes 116 117 
WOOO EN) GEC 5 05.056 6506555050500 cecees coe ease ° 82 84 
Necrological Record for the Tub 
Age cation. 
Year 1916. Wing, 1. Stuart, March 1...... 52 Mar. 6 
Archibold, John Dustin, Dec. 6. 68 Dee. 11 
The necrological record for the year Black, John F., July 23........ a oF St 
1916 is a long one, many men promi- — ne 6 Oct. 30 
nent in the trades and industries rep- fet aa Sir W. B., Bart, Oct. 20 79 Nov. 13 
resented in the Reporter being in- Brydon. Robert, Nov. 2%........ 65 =Dec. 
: Burbank, Charles G., December 83 Dec. 25 
cluded. <A brief sketch of the life Ghambers, Thomas Preston, 
and business career of each was pub- week’of July 20........ 0 July 31 
lished in the Reporter. In the follow- Dale, Joseph K., June 26. 84 July 3 
52 Aug. 28 
y 24 


ing summary appear the names, date 
of death, age and date of the issue of 
the Reporter in which the obituaries 
appeared :— 





Date of 
publi- 
Age. cation 
Ackley, Ira Elmer, Jan, 12...... ae Jan. 24 
Allen, Edward E., March aes 61 (Mar. 20 
Allison, Jo W., Jr. » san. 20..... 5 Apr. 
Bennett, Edwin B., April 2 eeaee 71 Apr. 10 
Peman, H. Clay, eg” epeeeee 70 June ly 
Plack, Stephen H., Jan. 4....... an. 10 
Bowker, William H., Jan. 4..... Jan. 10 
Buchanan, Charles aa Jan. 7. 7 Jan, 10 
Catlin, Charles ‘An, April 12.. 66 Apr. 17 
Clay, ‘John, April Ne - % May 1 
Colton, George W., June 22..... 86 June 26 
Courter, Alvert C., Feb. 22..... es Feb. 
Dohmen, Lag pt i RE 55 Mar. 13 
Drake, Mrs. Laura Dow, May 17 May 29 
Green, David F., April 23....... 48 May 1 
Gregg, William 'H., Jan. 14. 8 Jan. 24 
Hagee, William Price, Feb. 3.. 64 Feb. 21 
Haines, C, H., March 7........ 64 Mar. 13 
Hale, Frank A., March 20...... 64 Apr. 3 
Harkness, Charles W., May 1... 56 May 8 
fert, John, June 7.......... June 12 
Hoffman, Wm. H., April 21..... 49 y 
Johnston, Richard Stephen, Jan. 
Bi dbccnrcedestasesesecesass se 55 Jan. 24 
Levinatele. Pi ae March 13 70 Mar, 20 
apes, V., Jan. Z1....... 7 $=%‘Jan. 31 
McConnell, Charles H., March 17 75 r, 
McLaughlin, Thos. A., Mar. 19 76 Feb. 28 
McPhee, Charles D., Feb. 11. oe Feb. 21 
Morningstar, Joseph, March 27. 57 Apr. 3 
Myers, Wayne §&., June 9....... 47 June 12 
O’Day, Daniel, May 31.... 46 June 5 
O'Neil, Stanley S., Jan, 2....--. 32 Jan. 10 
Parker, Chas. ae April......-.. 78 Apr, 24 
Patten, John A., ner BBs sesces May 1 
Rand, ‘Sedley } om Sa eee “e Jan. 10 
Schneider, j Fa ood April 21. 6 May 
Sperry, B. C., Jan. 5.......++-+ 63 Jan. 24 
Swift, Thomas T., “May BB.wccce oe June 5 
Tennent, James C., pf $1...... @ June 12 
Wadhams, BE. A., April 18...... 67 Apr. 24 
Wagener, John Henry, Jan. 11.. 49 Jan. 17 
William, Joseph, June.......... .: June 19 
Williams, William C., Feb. 27.. 78 Mar. 6 


Drake, Dr. J. r July . e 





Dyas, Robert ,T Pe 76 Sept 25 
Emery, Lewis ‘s.. ” week Sept. 10 65 Sept. 18 

Ettinger, Charles D., week Sept. 
DD 6-66 eww 5 56bebeersnccnseen ces 78 Sept. 18 

es William, week Sept. 
ers ecccceccecsecccccs ecosce UE Sept. 18 
wees Lewis. H. D., epaaeeases 38 Nov. 13 
Gould, Mrs. Lizzie L., Nov. 18. . Nov. 27 
Gray, William, Dec, 12......... 54 Dec. 18 
Hamilton, Jas. Telford, v— -. Aug. 7 
Hill, Hiram, July 31...... . 90 Aug. 7 
Hogins, Henry H., Aug. s. pai at 71 Aug. 14 
Hoover, Elisha fe SebEeeudecees 66 July 10 
Howard, David, week Nov. 13. .., Nev. 20 
Humphries, Forrester, .....-..- 51 Aug. 14 
Jackson, Israel G., Nov........ 72 Tec, 4 
Lamond, John G., Nov.......... 47 Dec. 4 

Lawrence, waenee Watson 
BUS; Disscccesas eovceccccoce SF Sept. 4 
Steaer, Joseph, July nienAewe+ene 78 July 24 
Magnus, Percy C. how, BOvseses 56 Nov. 20 
Mellier, Albin, Nov, 27......... 66 Dec. + 
Mennen, Mrs, Elma C., Oct. os Oct. 530 
Messer, Samuel G., we ek Oct. 61 Oct. 23 
Metchnikoff, Prof, * Blie, July iS + July 24 
Michel, C. O., June _ 70 July 24 
More, Edgar "M., a. = eawease 66 Oct. 16 
Newell, John, week i. ee Dee. 11 
Novak, Charles, Ry suly 31. 65 Sept. 4 
Ochler, John, ‘July Ws cciey 57 July 17 
Pitcairn, John, July 22......... 7h July 31 
Purcell, Col. John B., Sept... 67 Oct. 2 
Ramsay, Sir William, July 23.. 65 July 31 

Oct. 


Ramsay, Mavor Wm. G., Sept. 28 50 
Raynor, James %., t. 2 80 
Rugg, Arthur H., 
Salomon, Henry, Dec. 18 
Seaward, John F., week Sept. 23 44 


Oe ee ee 73 


g 
Pd nd 
nA yo Bens 


Shepard, Thomas, week Sept. 24 85 Oct 
Sherwin, Henry Alden, ome 26 74 July 
Simon, Dr. William, July 1 co. July 
Sommer, Aldo, Aug. 7........+ be 5) Aug 
Steel, Francis H., Seok Dec. 18 .. Dec. 
Tague, John T., OME Maia aces 57 Oct. 16 
Tompkins, Commodore Charles 

Oct. TF. ccccccceccesscccecs 83 Oct. 16 
Warner, William, OUR. vcassecess 73 Oct. 30 
Wetherill, Christopher I., Dec. 22 45 Dec. 25 
Wilbert, ‘Martin ) Nov. 25.... 5 Dec. 
Winger, Josiah G., week Oct. 23 72 Oct. 30 





PRICE INFLUENCING FACTORS IN WAX, 
POTASH AND ESSENTIAL OIL MARKETS 


What new sources of supply were 
opened up during the year failed to 
relieve ‘the scarcity in the available 
supply of potash which has existed 
since the outbreak of the war and 
prices for this important basic mate- 
rial were the highest on record. With 
virtually nothing available from Ger- 
many, holders of the meager stocks 
were able to mark up their prices to 
almost prohibitive figures. This situa- 
tion seriously affected the potash salts, 
prices moving upward in sympathy 
with the basic material, and at various 
times during the year the prices named 
were largely nominal. Cyanides also 
were firm, especially in the last quar- 
ter of the year, stocks being reduced 
on account of tthe forced curtailment 
in production by one of the largest 
factors. 

Vanilla beans were adversely affect- 
ed by the shortage in the crop and 
the disturbed political situation which 


upset conditions in Mexico. Prices, as 
a result of these abnormal conditions, 
were comparatively high. Bourbon va- 
nilla beans were steady in sympathy 
with the Mexicans. The freight situa- 
tion was an important factor in this 
department. 

Conditions in the essential oil trade 
were somewhat better than in 1915, yet 
with many sources of supply practi- 
cally cut off by the war, prices in many 
instances were more or less nominal. 
Supplies of essential oils coming from 
countries not in the grip of the war 
were about normal, A noteworthy in- 
crease was recorded in the domestic 
production of synthetic aromatics, due 
to the development of the coal-tar in- 
dustry. 

There was an active demand for the 
waxes, especially from abroad. Since 
the outbreak of the war the consump- 
tion of waxes has increased materially. 
High prices for crude oil and the 
shrinkage in the imports developed a 
strong situation for paraffine wax. 
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Advertising Spaces and Cost per Insertion 


in the 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Whether you are a buyer or a seller of Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, Paints, Varnishes, 
Oils, indeed any of the products in the trades covered by the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter you 
would find it to your financial advantage to advertise in the Reporter, the weekly issues of 
which are consulted by Manufacturers, Importers, Manufacturing Consumers and Wholesale 


Distributers in all parts of the world. 





The Reporter is read by principals—those who have the final say-so—and that is one of 
the reasons why it has contributed so largely in the upbuilding of the industries it represents. 





SAMPLE SPACES 





This is a TWO INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $5.00 per issue 
26 ad 4.50 “* 3 
52 “eé 3.50 ae iT 

















This is a FOUR INCH SPACE— 

















13 weeks $9.00 per issue This is a QUARTER PAGE— 
26 «é 6.50 ee of 
52 «66 5.50 ee rT 
I3 weeks $22.00 per issue 
26 aid 16.00 “* - 





52 ee 14.00 ee ae 


This is 3 SIX INCH SPACE— 





I3 weeks $11.00 per issue 
26 = 9.00 “ bid 
52 i 8.50 “* - 

















Begin your advertisement in the Reporter at once and thus avail yourself of the wonder- 
ful opportunity which it offers for the extension of your business to all parts of the world. 





Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 10,"iise ste: 
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pris oa oer) sanearteepn sie 


. . 
a ah raegonanctil : ste : — - 
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164 OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


L. C. GILLES 


6 and 8 Fletcher Street, 


Additional facilities for. 

















i ; ; Z Our Steamship Javary being loaded at Hankow with a complete cargo of 
peda: Naan, So yg ———— our bulk and barrel China Wood Oil for Tacoma, Wash. 














1000-ton shipment China Wood Oil in solid train of twenty-nine tank cars 








Official Statistics of shipments of 


CHINA WOOD OIL 


from Hankow, China, to the United States 
during year ending December 31, 1916: 
L. C. GILLESPIE & SONS, 62,800 barrels 
All others (11 shippers) 81,184 as 
Total ~ : : 144,984 barrels 


Oldest and largest handlers of this article in the world. 
Guarantee absolute purity 




















OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 165 


PIE G SONS 


NEW YORK 


handling CHINA WOOD OIL 





























Discharging barrel and bulk China Wood Oil at Tacoma, Washington Our own storage and shipping plent on Milwaukee docks, Tacoma, Wash. 
Showing tanks in course of construction a year ago. 

















Also Importers and Packers 


Soya Bean Oil 
Varnish Gums 
and Gum Shellac 


Our branch houses in the primary markets buy, pack and 
ship exclusively to us 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 




















RALPH L FULLER & CO 


INC 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CH! 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ACIDS CAUSTIC SODA 


FINE CHEMICALS SODA ASH 
HEAVY CHEMICALS DYE STUFFS 
DRUGS INTERMEDIATES 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


PAINT and VARNISH MATERIALS 
RUBBER MATERIALS 


NAVAL STORES FISH OILS 
CREOSOTES 


(We supply manufacturers with raw materials, and also sell their entire finished u 


Manufacturers 


EXPORTERS an IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK 
2 Rector St 





= ae eee ST 2 























